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The  Church  of  the  Secession  has  now  existed  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years,  increasing  gradually  in  extent  and  influence. 
The  original  congregations  were  only  four The  United  As- 
sociate Church  alone,  at  the  present  time,  numbers  well  nigh 
four  hundred  congregations; — has  about  eighty  preachers,  la- 
bouring in  stations,  or  constantly  pervading  the  country  in  all 
directions,  to  proclaim  the  word  of  life,  and  inculcate  the  duties 
of  holiness; — and,  while  she  aids,  with  funds  or  with  agents, 
not  a  few  Missionary  Societies,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  their 
labours  of  love  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  is  connected  with 
various  congregations  or  churches,  which  have  spruno-  from 
the  Secession,  in  Ireland,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  she  has  also  Missionaries  and  Congregations  of  her  own 
in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  founded  by  her  exertions, 
and  sustained  by  her  supplies.  A  full,  accurate,  and  impar- 
tial view  of  her  history  is  therefore,  on  many  accounts,  to  be 
greatly  desired. 

This  desideratum  the  Rev.  John  M'Kerrow,  an  intelligent, 
talented,  and  very  respectable  minister  of  the  body,  has  sup- 
plied. With  laborious  assiduity,  he  has  searched  the  records 
of  the  Secession,^— perused  those  historical  documents,  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  herself,  from  time  to  time,  in  her  dif- 
ferent branches ; — availed  himself  of  such  publications,  on 
various  subjects,  controversial,  doctrinal,  or  hortatory,  as  fall 
into  the  hands  of  few,  but  are  necessary  to  give  a  complete 


and  satisfactory  view  of  her  spirit  and  transactions ; — souglu 
information  from  every  person,  and  every  quarter,  whence  it 
might  be  obtained, — and  has  now  formed  all  into  a  continu 
ous  and  interesting  narrative,  which  has  secured  the  appro 
bation  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  her  annals,  anc 
which,  it  is  hoped,  Avill  be  felt  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity,  it 
not  of  partial  favour,  to  ev^ery  liberal  mind.  To  the  repub- 
lication of  the  former  account,  he  has  added  (to  complete  the 
higher  statistics  of  this  religious  community)  a  new  chapter 
connected  with  the  literature  of  the  Secession,  which,  it  may 
be  presumed,  must  augment  the  interest  of  the  work ;  may 
perhaps  surprise  some;  but  will  not  fail  to  gratify  the  candid 
and  philosophic  of  all  ranks,  by  showing,  that  learning  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  society,  or  to  any  one  section  of 
the  Christian  Church. 
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RECOMMENDATION. 


The  History  of  the  Secession  Church,  b.y  the  Rev.  John 
M'Kerrow  (of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  called  for),  has,  we 
are  aware,  been  the  fruit  of  much  research,  as  well  as  of  the 
study  of  several  years ; — is  greatly  approved  of  by  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  which  it  treats; — and  we 
have  full  freedom  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Public,  and  the  perusal  of  Members  of  our  Church,  as  an  able, 
impartial,  and  interesting  account  of  the  affairs  which  it  pro- 
"esses  to  narrate. 
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PREFACE. 


Circumstances  which  are  well  known  to  the  Synod  have  led  the 
Author  to  write  the  History  of  the  Relief  Church.  He  had  neither 
vanity  nor  leisure  to  have  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  its 
records,  had  not  the  nearness  of  his  residence  to  the  legal  agents 
who  conducted  the  Campbelton  case— detailecl  at  the  close  of  the 
volume — brought  him  under  the  necessity  of  examining  facts  and 
documents,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  asked,  to  give  an  answer  on  the 
spot  to  the  false  allegations  which  were  made,  and  also  to  state 
the  truth  to  those  who  were  employed  by  the  congregation,  in  con- 
ducting the  process.  It  would  have  been  a  tedious  matter  to  have 
gone  to  Kintyre  for  information  upon  every  litigated  point.  As  the 
action  before  the  civil  courts  was  an  attempt  to  strip  the  Campbel- 
ton Church  of  its  property,  on  the  ground  of  a  departure  from  Old 
Relief  Principles,  it  was  necessary  that  the  rise  of  the  Denomina- 
tion and  the  opinions  of  its  early  fathers  should  be  studied,  and  in- 
vestigated with  considerable  care.  The  first  Minute  Book  of  the 
Body,  being  either  lost,  or  at  least  not  known  to  be  in  existence,  it 
was  only  in  pamphlets,  fugitive  pieces,  or  in  the  works  of  hostile 
authors,  that  the  principles  of  the  Relief  Church  could  be  found, 
and  from  thence  they  were  laboriously  dug. 

At  the  successful  termination  of  the  process  in  1839,  several  mem- 
bers of  Synod  urged  the  propriety  of  throwing  into  the  form  of  a 
History,  the  facts  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  sifted  by  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Session.     Such  a  work  was  certainly  needed, 
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aud  the  Synod  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  something  being  done, 
to  embody  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  tradition  or  ephemeral 
publications,  the  opinions  and  history  of  ministers  and  churches, 
who  in  their  day  had  nobly  vindicated  truth,  liberty,  and  love,  when 
these  things  were  "  fallen  in  the  streets,"  and  when  Scotland  was 
eaten  up  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  It  was  among  the  Relief  that 
the  catholic  and  evangelical  principles  of  AVhitefield,  mainly  in  this 
quarter  of  the  island,  found  a  resting-place.  The  recollection  of 
these  things  was  rapidly  falling  into  oblivion,  and  unless  some  one  of 
the  third  generation  of  Relief  ministers  put  on  record  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  conversed  with  its  founders, 
the  chain  of  evidence  would  soon  either  be  broken  or  greatly  im- 
paired. 

In  complying  with  a  request  so  strenuously  pled,  and  diffidently 
acceded  to,  far  more  difficulties  were  ultimately  met  with  than  what 
had  been  anticipated.  The  paucity  of  recorded  facts,  after  a  some- 
what patient  research,  may  justly  be  complained  of,  and  the  form  of 
the  narrative  may  be  different  from  what  others  would  have  adopted. 
It  is  humbly  suggested,  however,  that  the  time  for  producing  a  regu- 
lar History  of  the  Relief  Church  is  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  requisite 
first  of  all,  to  write  something  akin  to  Annals,  and  to  engross  into 
the  text,  facts  and  documents,  which,  after  being  known  and  acknow- 
ledged as  true,  will  yet  take  their  place  as  general  and  undisputed 
maxims  in  some  future  History  of  the  Synod. 

The  Relief  denomination  could  not  be  known  without  ample  no- 
tices of  the  religious  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  it  origin- 
ated, and  of  the  other  sects  and  parties  by  whom  it  was  sur- 
rounded, with  whom  in  many  things  it  agreed,  while  yet  it  con- 
scientiously contended  for  its  own  peculiarities,  as  being  more  liberal 
and  scriptural.  In  examining  into  these  things,  the  writings  of  each 
religious  party  have  been  applied  to  for  authentic  information,  and  the 
"  Testimonies  "  of  particular  churches  have  been  quoted  as  unques- 
tionable authorities,  embodying  within  them  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  modify  or  overstate  any  of  the 
opinions  of  the  different  religious  parties  of  the  land.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  faitlifully  as  possible  at  different  eras,  and  the  fine  mollify- 
ing and  harmonizing  influence  of  time,  discussion,  the  word  of  truth, 
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and  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  permitted  gradually  to  display  tlieni- 
selyes  as  they  happily  did  in  the  course  of  revolving  years,  A  writer 
of  history  is  not  an  apologist,  nor  an  anticipator  of  changes  for  good 
or  evil,  but  gives  an  honest  chronicle  of  things  as  they  occur. 

When  so  many  facts  are  recorded,  no  gift  short  of  infallibility 
could  prevent  numerous  mistakes  ;  but  these  are  in  no  case  wilfully 
or  knowingly  introduced.  Truth  is  always  sought  after,  and  coward- 
ice and  time-sei'ving  principles  to  any  individual  or  to  any  party,  have 
neither  restrained  nor  perverted  its  statement.  Having  lived  among 
many  of  the  latter  scenes  which  are  described,  and  being  personally 
known  to  not  a  few  of  their  principal  actors,  it  has  required  consid- 
erable watchfulness  against  prejudices  and  prepossessions  to  give  a 
fair  and  simple  narrative  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  present  century,  which  has  been  so  full  of  important  and 
stirring  events.  He  has  readily  commended  when  he  thought  com- 
mendation was  due ;  and  writing  as  he  has  been  doing  of  man,  usually 
influenced  by  mingled  motives,  he  has  seldom  had  cause  to  condemn 
without  some  alleviation  of  censure.  For  the  spirit,  tenor,  and  lan- 
guage, of  the  volume,  he  holds  himself  responsible,  as  he  has  sub- 
mitted his  manuscript  to  no  one.  It  is  not  his  religious  party,  but 
himself  that  must  be  considered  as  giving  an  opinion  on  persons  or 
passing  events,  and  he  only  asks  from  others  the  same  candour  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  extend  to  them. 

Whatever  is  the  weakness  or  ability  with  which  this  history  is  exe- 
cuted, the  principles  of  the  Relief  fathers  will  be  found  the  diamond, 
though  set  in  the  basest  metal.  In  this  volume  materials  are  at  least 
provided,  and  sources  from  whence  information  may  be  obtained  are 
pointed  out,  so  that  some  other  historiographer  may  yet  prosecute 
the  subject  with  more  ease  and  success,  and  throw  the  glow  of  genius 
around  the  principles  and  actions  of  the  best  of  men,  to  whom  the 
religious  public  of  Scotland  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  are 
slow  to  repay. 

To  his  numerous  friends  who  have  aided  him  by  sending  pam- 
phlets and  procuring  information,  the  Author  returns  his  grateful 
thanks.  Amid  the  incessant  demands  made  upon  a  minister's  time 
in  a  populous  town,  he  could  with  difficulty  have  secured  leisure  to 
make  the  necessary  researches  without  the  assistance  of  others. 
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Tho  work — with  all  its  imperfections — is  laid  before  the  public, 
and  particularly  before  tho  Relief  Churches,  wuth  a  sincere  desire  to 
promote  the  spread  of  those  liberal  and  evangelical  principles  which 
are  now  becoming  exceedingly  popular  in  various  sections  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  Their  early  advocates,  after  much  unmerited 
abuse,  are  now  reaping  a  portion  of  their  due  reward.  Were  they 
alive,  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  the  revolution  which  at  last  has 
been  wrought  on  the  public  mind,  which  is  now  undergoing  the  po- 
pularizing influence  of  tho  gospel,  prior  to  the  time  when  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom  of  Jesus  shall  be  universally  introduced.  Speedily  may 
the  old  Relief  motto,  adopted  by  Hutchison,  be  universally  inscribed 
on  tlie  Church's  banners,  and  openly  M'orn  in  its  affectionate  spirit : 

In  necessariis  unitas, 

In  non  necessariis  libcrtas, 

In  utrisque  charitas. 


G.  S. 


Anderston,  Glasgow, 


Glh  May,  1843. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THOMAS    GILLESPIE —  HIS    PARENTAGE —  CONVERSION    AND 
EDUCATION   FOR    THE   MINISTRY. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Gillespie,  founder  of  the  Relief  church, 
was  born  in  the  year  1708,  at  Clearburn,  in  the  parish  of 
Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
brewer.  Thomas  was  the  only  child  of  a  second  marriage.  An 
overruling  providence  saw  meet  to  remove  his  father  while  yet 
he  was  a  child,  and  a  widowed  mother  was  left  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  her  bereaved  household.  On  her  devolved  his  edu- 
cation and  support.  She  continued  to  carry  on  the  paternal 
business.  Being  a  woman  imbued  Avith  much  sound  discretion 
and  sincerely  religious,  she  was  enabled  to  manage  her  domestic 
concerns  with  singulis  propriety.  As  there  were  children  by  a 
former  marriage,  she  threw  her  fostering  wing  indiscriminately  over 
her  stepsons  as  well  as  her  own  boy,  and  by  her  truly  motherly 
counsels  and  deportment,  trained  them  all  up  to  love  each  other. 
Ever  afterwards  they  entertained  a  sincere  affection  towards  her. 
During  their  whole  life  they  continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
as  if  they  had  in  all  respects  been  the  children  of  the  same  parents. 
Thomas,  being  the  youngest,  was  tenderly  nursed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  domestic  circle.  A  mother's  heart,  above  that  of  all  others, 
yearned  with  Intense  vehemence  for  the  welfare  of  her  fatherless 
boy,  whom  she  solemnly  felt  herself  bound  to  educate  for  meeting 
his  father  in  a  better  world.     In  ordinary  circumstances  there  is 
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a  warmth  and  sincerity  about  a  widow's  instructions  and  prayers, 
which  often  cause  a  thoughtless  boy  both  to  think  and  feel,  and 
she  is  also  amazingly  fertile  in  devising  expedients  for  intellectual 
and  religious  improvement,  if  ordinary  means  prove  ineffectual. 
These  things  were  remarkably  verified  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gillespie. 
Her  assiduous  training  and  maternal  counsels  threatened  for  a 
time  to  produce  no  salutary  impression,  but  being  devoutly  per- 
severed in,  and  discreetly  adapted  to  her  son's  state  of  mind,  they 
were  eventually  blessed  in  imparting  to  him  a  decided  taste 
both  for  learning  and  religion. 

Little,  indeed,  is  known  of  the  first  years  of  Gillespie's  life. 
The  general  tact  is  related  on  competent  authority,  that  he  showed 
no  very  early  appearances  of  vital  piety.  This  greatly  distressed 
his  mother,  yet  she  did  not  despair  of  a  saving  change  being 
wrought  upon  him.  From  the  abundant  resources  of  a  mother's 
love,  she  had  even  recourse  to  authoritative  and  pointed  means 
to  impress  his  heart  with  the  necessity  of  being  born  again, 
since  her  own  advices  and  prayers  seemed  to  fall  in  producing  the 
desired  effect.  As  soon  as  Thomas  could  understand  a  discourse, 
she  diligently  brought  him  under  the  awakening  influence  of  a 
preached  gospel.  She  fed  her  kid  by  the  shepherds'  tents.  It 
was  her  yearly  practice  to  go  to  those  sacramental  occasions  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  where  she  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of 
such  men  as  Wilson  of  Maxton,  Boston  of  Ettrick,  and  Davidson 
of  Galashiels,  who  then  preached  salvation  by  the  cross  of 
Christ  with  amazing  power.  On  such  occasions  she  carefully 
took  her  youthful  son  along  with  her,  that  he  might  be  arrested 
and  quickened  by  their  evangelical  doctrine  and  heart-stirring 
appeals.  On  one  of  those  occasions  she  introduced  Thomas,  who 
was  now  fast  sprouting  into  manhood,  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Boston, 
and  mentioned  her  extreme  sorrow  that  he  had  hitherto  remained 
callous  and  indifferent  about  his  personal  salvation.  He  was 
then  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  addicted  to  no  open  vice,  but 
without  any  visible  or  fixed  determination  as  to  his  best  interests. 
It  was  not  possible  to  have  applied  to  a  better  counsellor.  Bos- 
ton himself,  as  he  relates  in  his  memoirs,  had  not  been  brought 
under  any  deep  religious  concern  about  the  state  of  his  own  soul, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  during  that  period,  he  had 
done  things  "  which  he  ever  afterwards  looked  upon  as  special 
blots  upon  his  escutcheon."  The  watchful  care  which  he  had 
subsequently  exercised  ov(>r  the  movements  of  his  heart,  j^eeu- 
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liarly  qualified  him  to  speak  an  appropriate  word  to  the  young 
and  thoughtless  as  well  as  to  the  erring  and  disconsolate  Chris- 
tian. Faithfully  and  affectionately  did  he  converse  and  deal  with 
the  conscience  of  Gillespie,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  concern- 
in  o-  his  eternal  interests.  His  admonitions  were  signally  blessed 
of  God.  A  visible  change  almost  immediately  ensued  in  the 
young  man's  sentiments  and  behaviour.  His  mother  had  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  success  with  which  her 
efforts  were  crowned,  and  of  rejoicing  over  her  only  son  as  a  son 
of  God.  He  now  became  deeply  endeared  to  her,  not  only  as  a 
pledge  of  a  father's  love,  but  as  a  regenerated  individual  with 
whom,  in  her  widowed  state,  she  could  take  sweet  counsel,  both 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 

From  the  period   that   Gillespie's  heart  was   touched  with   a 
sense  of  religion,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  Christian 
ministry,  as  a  profession  in  which  he  might  honour  his  Saviour, 
and  labour  for  the  good  of  men.     ^Vlmost  every  young  convert 
who  is  deeply  impressed  himself,  and  zealous  that  others  should 
possess  the  blessedness  which  he  enjoys,  feels  his  mind  more  or 
less  inclined  to  this  sacred  calling,  though  it  is  wisely  ordered 
that  the  practical  business  of  life  should  retain  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  genuine  converts,  and  only  a  few  should  fill  the  office  of 
the  ministry.     Comparatively  speaking,  only  a  very  few  are  re- 
quired.    Gillespie  was  a  chosen  vessel.     In  his  preparatory  studies 
he  was  much  retarded  by  the  depressing  views  which  he  had  of 
himself,  and  the  sore  inward  temptations  against  which  he  was 
called  to  contend.     A  tinge  of  melancholy  was  early  thrown  over 
his  religious  character,  arising  from  a  tender  conscience,  and  "  the 
deceitful  workings  of  Satan  in  the  human  heart."    From  the  very 
commencement  of  his  spiritual  life  he  was  thus  disciplined  by  his 
Saviour  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wiles  of  the  wicked 
one,  and  of  the  shades  and  sunshine  which  succeed  each  other  in 
the  Christian's  life.     As  all  things  work   together  for  good  to 
them  who  love   God,  this  experimental  knowledge  of  religion 
afterwards  became  the  most  striking  and  useful  feature  in  his 
public  ministrations.      When  the  Lord  seemed  to  be  retarding  his 
mere  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  carrying  him  through 
a  course  of  deep  religious  training,  of  which  the  schools  of  human 
learning  cannot  even  impart  the  elements,  and  yet  without  which 
the  most  polished  and  energetic  addresses  fall  pointless  upon  the 
heart  of  an  audience.     From  the  workings  of  his  own  bosom  he 
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learned  in  his  closet  and  on  his  knees  to  speak  home  to  the  heart 
of  others,  and  justly  to  consider  Christianity,  which  is  the  religion 
of  the  heart,  as  a  heart  religion. 

Ere  Mr.  Gillespie  had  finished  his  course  of  academic  and 
theological  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  his  mother 
had  separated  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  connected  her- 
self with  the  Church  of  the  Secession.  She  heartily  sympathized 
with  the  Erskines  and  their  coadjutors  in  their  strenuous  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  "  took  up  the  testimony" 
of  those  who  were  endeavouring,  in  the  midst  of  much  obloquy 
and  worldly  sacrifices,  to  stem  the  -tide  of  error  and  relaxed  dis- 
cipline which  was  threatening-  to  deluge  the  church  of  Christ. 
By  her  advice,  he,  in  the  last  year  of  his  theological  course,  with- 
drew from  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  and  went  and  en- 
rolled himself  a  student  of  Divinity  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Perth,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  professor  of  theology 
among  the  Seceders.  But  while  he  was  dutiful  to  his  mother  he 
was  also  faithfiii  to  his  God.  Much  as  he  revered  her,  he  con- 
sidered he  was  bound  in  religious  matters  to  judge  for  himself. 
He  would  call  no  one  on  earth  master,  save  Christ,  who  alone  is 
Lord  of  the  conscience.  After  he  had  entered  the  Secession 
Hall,  and  "  conversed  with  the  professor,  and  understood  on  what 
plan  of  principles  they  were  going,"*  he  was  dissatisfied  with  their 
views,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  thereafter  voluntarily  left  it. 
This  was  a  very  decided  step.  It  showed  great  intrepidity  of 
character.  Few  young  men,  from  a  scruple  of  conscience,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  theological  career,  would  have  ventured 
to  do  what  he  had  done.  He  had  openly  left  the  Established 
church,  and  also  the  Secession,  and  now  what  was  to  become  of 
him,  or  with  whom  was  he  to  unite  ?  To  all  human  appearance 
his  path  was  now  blocked  up. 

The  place  to  which  he  resorted  to  finish  his  divinity  studies, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  both  on  his  character  and  on  the  princi- 
ples by  which  he  was  actuated.  "  He  went  to  England  with 
full  attestations  of  his  piety,  prudent  and  exemplary  deportment, 
progress  in  philosophical  and  theological  literature,  and  spiritual 
gifts,  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Davidson,  Galashiels,  Wilson  of 
Maxston,  Wardlaw  of  Dunfermline,  Smith  of  Newburn,  Gusthart, 
Webster,   and   Ilepbinn,   of  Edinburgh,  James  Walker  of  Cau- 

*  Scots  Miigiiziiic,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  272. 
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nongate,  M' Vicar  of  West  Kirk,  Kid  of  Queensferry,  Bonar  of 
Torphichen,  and  Wardrope  of  Whitburn,  all  of  whom  men- 
tion their  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him."*  The 
academy  to  which  he  resorted  in  England,  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Doddridge,  Northampton,  where  he  finished  his 
theological  course. 

The  particular  reason  which  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
views  of  the  Secession,  can  only  be  inferentially  discovered,  as 
it  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  short  memoirs  which  have  been  left 
of  him.  He  certainly  could  take  no  offence  at  their  theological 
views,  for  he  was  himself  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  a  great  advocate 
for  what  at  that  time  was  colloquially  designated  "  Marrow  Doc- 
trine," and  to  which  also  the  first  Seceders  were  sincerely  at- 
tached. Nor  could  it  be  from  any  dislike  of  their  views  about 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  to  elect  their  own  office-bearers, 
for  he  also  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  patronage, 
and  the  intrusion  of  ministers  upon  reclaiming  parishes.  The 
points  in  "  the  plan  of  principles"  of  the  Secession,  which  are  gen- 
erally understood  to  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  Gillespie,  were 
those  restricted  terms  of  communion,  which  were  now  beginning 
to  find  favour  in  their  eyes,  and  ^e  great  stress  which  they  were 
now  laying  upon  covenanting  as  the  bulwark  and  security  of 
the  church.  It  is  expressly  said  that  it  was  "  the  plan  of  their 
principles"  which  gave  him  offence;  and  this  evidently  refers  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  binding  them  upon  their  adherents, 
and  carrying  them  into  effect.  His  betaking  himself  to  the 
academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  the  liberal  and  tolerant  opinions  of  that  distinguished  non- 
conformist, whilst  the  persons  that  signed  his  testimonials,  and 
who  were  all  on  the  liberal  and  orthodox  side  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  theological  sentiments  he 
was  accustomed  to  cherish.  It  was  evidently  with  those  who 
were  struggling  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  that  he 
delighted  to  associate.  As  straws  show  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, so  these  little  matters  are  signs  of  the  early  bent  of  Gil- 
lespie's mind,  and  indications  that  he  was  likely  in  after  life  to 
be  the  friend  of  truth,  and  the  foe  of  all  stringent  measures  in  the 
house  of  God.  He  had  in  him  the  elements  of  unshrinking  firm- 
ness in  religious  matters ;  and  when  the  time  did  come  he  showed 

*  Gillespie  on  Temptation,  Preface,  p.  3. 
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that  he  could  brave  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  narrow  views  of  the  early  Seceders,  if 
they  clashed  with  what  he  believed  in  his  conscience  to  be  the 
sacred  truths  of  the  Bible.  His  rupture  with  the  Secession, 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  his  biographers, 
serves  mainly  to  account  for  the  coldness  which  he  continued  to 
retain  towards  them,  when  afterwards  he  had  strong  inducements 
to  cultivate  their  friendship.  A  wound  may  be  healed,  yet  still 
the  scar  will  remain. 

Having  been  received  into  the  academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  had 
full  confidence  in  his  talents,  learning,  and  piety,  he  speedily 
secured  also  the  esteem  of  his  new  teacher.  His  theolooical 
studies  being  completed,  he  was  licensed,  after  the  usual  trials, 
to  preach  the  gospel  on  30th  October,  1740,  being  then  thirty- 
two  years  of  age.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  time  had  been  spent 
in  study,  and  in  making  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
his  mind  must  have  been  well  stored  for  the  discharge  of  its  im- 
portant and  onerous  duties.  He  was  ordained,  not  over  any  par- 
ticular congregation,  but  to  the  pastoral  office  at  large,  on  the 
22d  January,  1741,  by  a  number  of  dissenting  ministers,  Dr. 
Doddridge  acting  as  moderator.  March  following,  he  left  Eng- 
land with  warm  and  ample  recommendations  from  Doddridge, 
Job  Orton,  and  other  thirteen  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Northampton,  "as  a  deeply  experienced  Christian,  well  qualified 
for  the  important  work  of  the  ministry,  and  one  who  bade  fair  to 
prove  an  ornament  to  his  holy  profession,  and  an  instrument  of 
considerable  usefulness  to  the  souls  of  men."  Dr.  Doddridge 
afterwards  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  him,  and 
esteemed  him  very  highly  for  his  work's  sake. 


CHAPTER  11. 

GILLESPIE'S  ADMISSION  INTO  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

When  Gillespie  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1741,  he 
agfain  connected  himself  with  the  Established  Church.  Imme- 
diately  thereafter,  he  received  a  presentation  from  Colonel 
Erskine  of  Carnock  to  the  parish  of  Carnock,  which  was  then 
vacant ;  and  afterwards  he  got  a  regular  call  from  the  parish 
and  congregation.  He  produced  the  deed  of  his  ordination  by 
Dr.  Doddridge  and  other  dissenting  ministers  in  England  to  the 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  who  sustained  it;  and  on  the  I9th 
of  August,  he  "judicially"  accepted  of  the  call,  and  was,  there- 
upon, introduced  into  his  charge.  ~The  Church  of  Scotland  was 
not  so  sectarian  then  as  she  afterwards  became.  Her  pulpits 
were  not  shut  against  good  men  coming  from  sister  churches, 
and  she  cordially  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who 
approved  in  general  of  her  polity,  and  were  sound  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith,  even  though,  like  the  nonconformists 
of  England,  they  could  not  embrace  every  lesser  matter  embodied 
in  her  standards  and  regulations.  It  was  the  device  of  the  men 
of  an  after  age  to  abridge  her  broad  and  comprehensive  platform, 
and  to  make  themselves  a  mere  sect  by  introducing  and  acting 
upon  sectarian  distinctions. 

The  parish  of  Carnock,  to  the  pastorate  of  which  Mr.  Gillespie 
was  ordained,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  four  miles 
west  of  Dunfermline.  It  is  of  small  extent,  and  mostly  inhabited 
by  a  rural  population.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  its  inhabi- 
tants were  about  600.  It  had  been  favoured  by  enjoying  the 
ministry  of  some  excellent  individuals,  particularly  that  of  the 
Rev.  James  Hogg,  who  died  in  1734,  after  having  laboured  in  it 
for  thirty-five  years  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  leaving  a  name 
behind  him  which  is  still  fragrant  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     Its  inhabitants  were,  therefore,  well  instructed  in 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  ucre  peculiarly  qualified  to 
relish  the  bold  and  heart-searching  preaching  of  Mr.  Gillespie.* 
There  Avere  two  things  connected  with  his  appointment  to 
the  parish  which  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice: — The  one 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  reflect  much  credit  on  Mr.  Gillespie, 
while  the  other  is  greatly  to  his  honour.  He  did  not  preach 
at  Carnock  before  the  presbytery  moderated  his  call;  and  on 
this  account,  Colonel  Hacket,  one  of  the  parishioners,  objected 
to  its  moderation.  This  is  scarcely  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  him,  considering  his  high  regard  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Christian  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  preach 
there  without  the  appointment  of  presbytery ;  and  as  many  of 
the  people  had  heard  him  elsewhere,  and  concurred  in  his  call,  the 
opposition  was  ultimately  fallen  from,  and  he  was  placed  with  the 
imanimous  consent  of  the  j^reshyiery  and  paj-ish. 

The  other  flict,  which  is  honourable  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  brings 
out,  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  both  his  clear  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  conscientious  adherence  to  his 
convictions  of  what  he  esteemed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  scripture. 
When  the  call  from  Carnock  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  Avas 
required  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  before  he  could  accept 
of  it,  he  did  it  with  an  explanation  or  objection  to  its  doctrine 
respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religion.  The 
presbytery  accepted  of  his  qualified  subscription,  and  his  admis- 
sion to  the  parish  took  place  accordingly.  This  fact  has,  of  late, 
excited  considerable  discussion,  and  some  keen  churchmen,  who 
imagine  that  the  views  of  the  present  day,  as  to  the  Divine  right 
of  religious  establishments,  are  those  of  1741,  would  very  fondly 
deny  it  altogether ;  but  the  evidence  in  its  support  is  ample  and 
conclusive.      The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  Edinburgh,  grandson 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  three  of  the  ministers  of  Carnock  were  deposed  or 
ejected,  and  yet  none  of  them  for  any  alleged  immorality,  but  all  of  them  for 
what  may  be  charitably  suppo>ed  to  have  been  with  them  })tatters  of  conscience. 
One  was  ejected  by  Archbishop  Sharp  in  lGG-2,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
episcopal  form  of  church-government  and  worship ; — another,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, fell  a  martyr  to  Episcopacy  by  suffering  depiivation  for  not  acknowledging 
King  William  and  Queen  INIary; — and  a  third  in  the  present  century  was  solemnly 
deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  not  bearing  a 
part  in  a  violent  settlement  to  which  he  had  been  enjoined  by  the  authority  of 
that  court.  This  was  the  famous  Thomas  Gillespie,  afterwards  founder  of  the 
PnEsnvTERY  OF  Relief,  whose  Ccase  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  reckoned  by 

some   a  singular  instance   of  Presbyterian   persecution Statistical  Account  of 

Carnock  by  the  liev.  Mr.  Thomson,  1794. 
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of  Colonel  Erskine,  patron  of  Carnock,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  who  had,  at  the  time,  all  his  papers  in  his 
possession,  published  a  short  memoir  of  him  after  his  death  in 
1T74,  which  he  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  "  treatise  by  Gillespie 
on  Temptation,"  in  which  he  says,  "  Before  he  was  admitted 
he  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Formula,  with  a  single 
explanation  respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate."  Dr. 
Erskine  had  been  a  member,  when  a  student,  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
congregation  ;  and,  considering  the  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  them,  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 

In  a  petition  which  some  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  congregation  pre- 
sented after  his  death  to  the  General  Assembly,  1774,  to  have 
his  church  converted  into  a  chapel-of-ease,  and  received  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,  they  expressly  state,  before  he 
was  admitted  to  Carnock,  "he  subscribed  the  formula  with  a 
single  explanation,  respecting  the  power  of  the  magistrate.  In 
no  other  instance  did  he  deviate  in  the  least  from  the  whole  forms 
of  the  church."  The  portion  of  his  congregation  that  gave  in  this 
petition  were  inclined  to  the  Establishment,  and  being  at  the  time 
warmly  opposed  by  a  still  more  iKimerous  party,  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Relief,  they  would  never  have  stated  a  circumstance 
which  tended  to  militate  against  the  very  object  of  their  petition, 
had  not  the  fact  been  notorious,  and  required  the  softening  ex- 
planation which  they  have  attempted  to  give  it.  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  and  who  got  into 
his  possession  the  papers  of  Gillespie,  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Magazine,  1798, — "  An  account  of  the  late  Thomas  Gillespie," — 
in  which  he  says  explicitly,  "  At  his  admission  to  this  parish, 
[Carnock,]  he  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religion, 
but  was  permitted  to  subscribe  with  an  explanation  of  his  mean- 
ing." He  adds,  "  What  that  explanation  was,  the  waiter  of  this 
has  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted, 
but  that,  like  many  other  excellent  men,  he  acted  in  this  sub- 
scription, w'ith  conscious  uprightness,  for  the  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct through  life,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  showed  inflexible 
sincerity  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  worldly  interests  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience."  The  fact,  on  these  three  distinct 
sources  of  evidence,  may  therefore  be  held  as  established;  that 
Gillespie  did  object  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reli 
gion,  as  laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Confession. 
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Dr.  Erskine  acknowledges  that  there  were  accusations  raised 
against  him  as  being- secretly  of  Congregational  principles,  and  an 
enemy  to  Presbyterian  church  government.  The  records  of  the 
presbytery  bear  this  on  their  face.  The  second  objection  of  Colo- 
nel Halket  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  point.  "  Secundo,  The  Colonel 
is  informed  that  Mr.  Gillespie  is  neither  licensed  nor  ordained  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  is  not  of  fixed  principles  nor 
of  the  communion  of  this  church,  and  that  he  has  actually  refused 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  so  cannot  be  leeted  or  voted 
for,  conform  to  law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical."  iV  member  of 
presbytery  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  Colonel,  and  to  assure 
him  that  the  objections  made  against  Mr.  Gillespie  "were 
founded  upon  misinformation."  The  matter  was,  in  some  way 
or  other,  got  over;  for  the  minutes  bear  "  that  Mr.  Gillespie  was 
called  in,  and  having  declared  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  government  of  this  church,  and  judicialhj  signed  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  formula,  the  moderator  put  the  call  from 
Carnock  into  his  hands,  which  he  judicially  accepted  of,  upon 
which  Mr.  Wardlaw,  in  name  of  the  heritors,  asked  and  took 
instruments."  This,  however,  determines  nothing.  It  is  mere 
negative  evidence  against  positive  declarations.  In  none  of  the 
accounts  is  it  said  that  Mr.  Gillespie  put  his  explanation  on  re- 
cord ;  and  if  it  w^as  merely  given  verbally,  and  was  satisfactory 
to  the  court,  they  would  never  think  of  engrossing  it.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  at  that  period, 
was  in  a  very  general  way,  and  the  subscriber  was  not  under- 
stood to  be  bound  by  every  iota  which  the  Confession  contained.* 
He  signed  it  "  judicially,"  or  according  to  the  judgment  of  court, 
and  this,  as  will  yet  appear,  left  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  in  opposition  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church. 

*  As  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  allowed  persons 
to  subscribe  the  Confession,  the  following  are  instances  : — 

■NVhcn  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wardlaw  was  admitted  minister  of  Dunfermline,  1718,  he 
signed  the  Confession  with  an  explanation  regarding  the  extent  of  the  death  of 
Christ — rraser's  Life  of  Ralph  Erskine,  p.  108. 

A  young  man  in  passing  his  trials  in  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  (at  a  period  some- 
what later,)  when  lie  came  to  sign  the  Formula,  told  the  presbytery  that  his  sub- 
scription was  not  to  be  understood  as  an  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the 
Confession,  for  all  that  he  meant  was  no  more  than  a  general  assent  as  to  tlie  sub- 
stance of  it,  or  something  to  that  purpose,  l)ut  without  specifying  any  proposition 
that  he  denied  or  doubted.  To  this  explanation  of  his  subscription  several  mem- 
bers objected.  I  confess  I  was  one  of  those  wlio  pleaded  and  prevailed  for  a(bnit- 
liiig  it  in  his  own  sense.  —  Wulha's  Mndicaliott  of  llic  CInirch  of  Scotland.  \).  11.^. 
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In  the  Memoir  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Erskine  anxiously  de- 
fends both  Mr.  Gillespie  in  giving,  and  the  presbytery  in  receiv- 
ino-  his  explanation,  from  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  "  If  he  had 
indeed  offered,  and  if  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  had  accepted, 
a  subscription  of  articles  of  faith,  with  explanations  and  limita- 
tions that  destroyed  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  these  articles, 
I  could  not  have  much  admired  his  honesty  in  fraudulently  ac- 
quiring the  benefits  of  an  Establishment  from  which  he  was 
excluded  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution;  or  the 
modesty  of  an  inferior  church  court  in  exerting  a  dispensing 
power  with  respect  to  such  fundamental  laws,  which  even  the 
General  Assembly  in  her  judicative  capacity  could  not  possibly 
have  exerted.  However,  I  know  no  evidence  for  such  a  charge, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  chiefly  promoted  his  settlement  discovered 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  even  in  the  most  dangerous 
times,  so  firm  an  attachment  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  I  cannot  believe  without 
evidence,  they  would  have  sacrificed  these  to  private  friendship 
for  Mr.  Gillespie  or  any  man."* 

This  is  very  good  apologetic  reasoning  on  behalf  of  both  parties; 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  by  diminishing  the  objection 
of  Mr.  Gillespie  "  respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate" 
to  the  merest  shadow  of  verbal  discrepancy,  his  honesty  is  thereby 
compromised.  He  was  taught,  licensed,  and  ordained  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  and  laid  the  deed  of  his  ordination  by  the  English 
Dissenters  on  the  presbytery  table,  and  on  this  he  was  accepted, 
without  renouncing  any  of  his  former  opinions.  It  requires  only 
a  simple  comparison  of  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
religion,  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
them,  and  that  no  man  can  be  ordained  in  the  one,  and  then  sub- 
scribe the  other,  without  giving  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
Honesty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gillespie  imperatively  required  it. 
The  Confession  enacts  in  stringent  terms  :  "  Because  the  powers 
which  God  hath  ordained,  and  the  liberty  which  Christ  hath  pur- 
chased, are  not  intended  by  God  to  destroy,  but  mutually  to 
uphold  and  preserve  one  another,  they  who  upon  pretence  of 
Christian  liberty/  shall  oppose  any  lawful  power,  or  the  exercise 
of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  resist  the  ordinance  of 

*  Preface  to  Essay  on  Temptation,  p.  4. 
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God,  and  for  their  publishing  of  such  opinions,  or  maintaining  of 
such  practices  as  are   contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  to  the 
known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  concerning  faith,  wor- 
ship,  or  conversation  ;    or  to   the  power  of  godliness,  or  such 
erroneous  opinions  or  practices  as  either  in  their  own  nature  or  in. 
the  manner  of  j)ul)lishing  them,  are  destructive  to  the  external 
peace  and  order  which  Christ  has  established  in  the  church,  they 
may  lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  proceeded  against  by  the 
censures  of  the  church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate."*    In  the  Larger  Catechism  one  of  the  sins  forbidden  in 
the  Second  Commandment  is — "  tolerating  a  false  religion."     On 
the  other  hand,  Doddridge  taught — "  that  the  civil  magistrate 
should  not  so  interpose  in  matters  of  religion  or  rites  of  worship 
as  to  injiict  airy  penalties  on  his  subjects  on  account  of  them,  so 
long  as  nothing  is  done  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
nity."    In  demonstrating  this  proposition  he  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing  axioms: — "  1.   There   area  variety  of  religions   in   the 
world  which  are  so  inconsistent,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should 
all  be  true.     2.   If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  establish 
and  defend  any   religion   by  penalties,  he   must    establish    and 
defend   that  which  he  takes  to  be  true.     3.   There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  generality  of  men  take  their  own  religion  to  be 
true.     4.  Many  magistrates  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  would  be  obliged  (if  the  contrary  of  the  propo- 
sition were  true)  to  persecute  truth  and  establish  falsehood."!    The 
Doctor  was  for  preventing  the  spread  of  erroneous  opinions  by 
"rational  debate  without  having  recourse  to  violence" — "  which 
only  made  hypocrites."      As  Gillespie  had  been  indoctrinated 
into  these   opinions  at   Northampton,   and  afterwards   ordained 
by    those    who    held    them ;    and    as    his    English    credentials 
were  sustained  by  the  Dunfermline  presbytery,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible   that  he,  as    an    honest  man,  could    subscribe   the    stand- 
ards   of  the    Church    of    Scotland,   without    declaring    how   he 
understood  their  persecuting  clauses.     It  is  a  matter,  indeed,  of 
very  grave  consideration   how  any  man  can  sign  the  Confession 
without  making  a  distinct  declaration  against  its  clearly  expressed, 
compulsory,   and  persecuting  principles.     It  dips  the    sword  of 
the  magistrate,  for  conscience'  sake,  in  blood.   The  wonder  is  not 
that  Gillespie  should  have  shrunk  from  adopting  its  persecuting 

*  Cha,".  XX.  §  i.  I  rnrt  HI.,  Left.  87. 
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tenets,  when  he  was  called  upon  solemnly  to  append  his  name  to 
its  pages,  but  that  every  membei*  of  the  courts  of  the  Establish- 
ment should  not  do  the  same. 

The  year  in  which  Mr.  Gillespie  was  inducted  into  the  parish 
of  Carnock  was  remarkable  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland, 
and  he  was  soon  thrown  into  the  very  focus  of  excitement  and 
discussion.  Whitefield,  on  30th  July,  1741,  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Scotland.  A  correspondence  had  been  opened  up  between  him 
and  the  Erskines.  They  had  invited  him  to  come  and  help  them 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  reformation.  Whitefield  had 
promised  to  come  "  and  sit  at  their  feet,  and  learn  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly."  When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
earnestly  entreated  by  Dr.  Webster  and  a  number  of  persons  of 
the  very  first  distinction  in  the  city,  to  j^reach  in  some  of  the 
pulpits  of  the  Establishment.  He  was  quite  inexorable.  He 
only  tarried  an  hour  in  Leith,  and  set  out  for  Dunfermline.  He 
thus  showed  great  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  high  degree  of 
honourable  feeling,  considering  his  burning  zeal  for  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  the  thousands  who  Mere  waiting  on  tiptoe  expecta- 
tion to  hear  him.  "  I  determined,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  to  give  the  Erskines  the  first  offer  of  my  poor  services,  as  they 
gave  me  the  first  invitation  to  Scotland."  Ralph  was  sensible  of  the 
firmness  which  Whitefield  displayed  in  resisting  the  strong  induce- 
ments which  he  had  met  with  to  falter  in  his  purpose  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  his  own  energetic  and  graphic  way,  he  acknowledges  "  he 
came  to  me  over  the  belly  of  vast  opposition."  In  Dunfermline, 
Whitefield  received  a  very  cordial  greeting.  He  was  at  once 
received  into  Ralph's  pulpit  in  the  meeting-house  which  had 
been  erected  for  him,  and  in  which  he  preached  to  his  adherents 
when  it  was  not  his  turn  to  preach  in  the  parish  church,  where 
he  still  alternately  officiated  with  Wardlaw,  his  colleague.  Mr. 
Erskine  was  well  pleased  with  the  preacher  and  sermon.  White- 
field  was  equally  gratified  with  the  immense  multitude  that  hung 
upon  his  lips,  and  the  rustling  of  a  host  of  bibles  which  all  at 
once  met  his  ears  when  he  gave  out  his  text.  "  Such  a  scene  he 
had  never  been  witness  to  before."  But  this  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  their  communings.  The  day  which  dawned  so 
auspiciously  was  soon  overcast  with  clouds.  Whitefield  returned 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st  July,  to  Edinburgh,  contrary  to  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  Seccders,  and  Ralph  accompanied  him,  and 
even  went  with  him  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Canongate  parish  church. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Secession  presbytery  was  to  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  5th  August,  to  settle  and  arrange  the  terms  on 
which  Whitefield  should  be  associated  with  them,  and  they  both 
returned  together  to  Dunfermline.  Ralph,  in  the  meantime,  had 
kindly  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  his  reception,  by  writing 
explanatory  letters  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  in  Stirling,  and  also 
to  others,  about  his  harmonizing  with  them  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  principles.  Whitefield  was  much  struck  with  the  grave  and 
venerable  appearance  of  the  Seceding  ministers,  but  his  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  and  his  immense  audiences  there,  had  cooled  his 
willingness  "  to  sit  at  the  feet"  of  the  Secession  presbytery.  Ralph 
says,  "  he  now  came  harnessed  for  the  discussion."  After  a  long 
and  somewhat  angry  debate  on  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  the  covenants,  and  the  terms  of  ministerial  and 
Christian  communion,  a  grievous  disruption  took  place.  They 
parted  from  each  other  with  chafed  and  fretted  tempers,  never, 
alas  !  in  this  world,  to  have  any  more  friendly  ministerial  inter- 
course. Whitefield  declared,  that  "  settling  church  government 
and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  not 
his  plan."  His  great  object  was  to  rouse  a  sleeping  Avorld,  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  bring  them  to  Jesus.  "  I  am  verily 
persuaded,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  such  form  of  church  govern- 
ment prescribed  in  the  word  of  God  as  excludes  a  toleration  of 
all  other  forms  whatsoever.  Were  the  Associate  Presbytery's 
scheme  to  take  eft'ect,  they  must,  out  of  conscience,  if  they  acted 
consistently,  restrain  and  grieve,  if  not  persecute,  many  of  God's 
children  who  could  not  come  up  to  their  measures."  He  adhered 
also  to  his  episcopal  ordination,  and  was  resolved  to  preach  in  all 
churches  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  hold  communion  with  all 
who  held  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  The  Seceders,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  now  been  deposed  by  the  Establishment ;  their 
minds  were  jaundiced  and  grieved  by  seeing  many  ministers  who 
had  once  cheered  them  on,  now  deserting  what  they  conscienti- 
ously considered  the  cause  of  truth,  and  basely  chiming  in  as 
changelings  with  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church.  A  covenanted 
reformation  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  Scotland.  The  Seceders 
saw  in  it  a  strong  bond  of  union  ;  they  approved  of  its  doctrinal 
principles,  and  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  unite  all  Christians 
in  one  uniform  profession  of  faith,  and,  by  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  the  sanctions  of  civil  law,  if  these  could  be  obtained,  to 
transmit  the   gospel   pure  and   entire  from  age  to  age.     Such  a 
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plan,  universally  acted  upon,  would  have  seriously  trenched  on 
liberty  of  conscience ;  and  yet,  not  only  the  Seceders,  but  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  testified  against  active  toleration  as  a  sin 
contrary  to   the  word  of  God  and  the  covenants.     Prelacy,  in 
particular,  on  account  of  its  recent  persecutions  of  Presbytery, 
was  in  exceeding  bad  odour.       The  strict  Presbyterians  could 
not  tolerate  a  single  rag  of  its  vestments.     It  would  have  been 
on  the  part  of  the   Seceders  a  glaring  infraction  of  the  solemn 
league  made  with    England    for  its    extirpation,    to  have  sym- 
bolized W'ith   Whitefield  holding  ordination  from  a   bishop,  un- 
less he  had  either  renounced  it,  or  declared  himself  dissatisfied 
therewith.     In  these  circumstances,  and  holding  these  opinions, 
it  was  not  possible  that  they  could  wink  at  any  one,  however  emi- 
nent, sitting  in  their  church  courts  who  still  washed  to  retain 
his  connections  with  the  prelatic  church  of  England.      This  was 
the  point  on  which  the  discussion  mainly  hinged.    "  I  asked  them 
seriously,"  says  Whitefield,   "what  they  would  have  me  to  do? 
The  answer  was,  that  I  was  not  desired  to  subscribe  immediately 
to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  but  to  preach  only  for  them 
till  I  had  further  light.      I  asked.  Why  only  for  them  ?     Mr. 
Ralph  Erskine  said,  '  They  were  the  Lord's  people.'    I  then  asked 
whether  there  were  no  other  Lord's  people  but  themselves?  and 
supposing  all  others  were  the  devil's  people,  they  certainly  had 
more  need  to  be  preached  to,  and  therefore  I  was  more  and  more 
determined  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges;  and  that  if 
the  pope  himself  would  lend  me  his  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  pro- 
claim the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  therein.      Soon  after  this, 
the  company  broke  up,  and  one  of  these,  otherwise  venerable 
men,   immediately  went  into   the  meeting-house,  and  preached 
upon  these  words  :    "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watch- 
man, what  of  the   night  ?     The  watchman  said.   The  morning 
cometh,  and  also  the  night:  if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye;  return, 
come.'     I  attended;  but  the  good  man  so  spent  himself  in  the 
former  part  of  his  sermon,  in  talking  against  prelacy,  the  com- 
mon prayer-book,  the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such  like 
externals,  that  when  he  came  to  the  latter  part  of  his  text,  to 
invite  poor  sinners  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  breath  was  so  gone,  that 
he  could  scarce  be  heard.     What  a  pity  that  the  last  was  not 
first,  and  the   first  last !      The  consequence  of  all  this  was  an 
open  breach.      I  retired,  I  wept,  I  prayed,  and  after  preaching 
in  the  fields,  sat  down  and  dined  with  them,  and  then  took  a 
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final  leave.     I.,or(l,  what  is  man,  what  the  best  of  men,  but  men 
at  the  best?     I  think  I  have  now  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection." 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Jamieson  of  this  unfortunate  inter- 
view is  not  materially  different,  and  confirms  the  general  persua- 
sion, that  while  there  was  much  honesty  of  purpose,  there  was 
also  by  far  too  little  forbearance.  Religious  liberty  had  not 
made  the  progress  then  which  it  has  since  done.  Heresy  had 
been  regarded  for  centuries  as  a  crime  which  should  "  be  pun- 
ished by  the  judges;"  and  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  men 
brought  vxp  under  such  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  had  all 
at  once  emancipated  themselves  from  its  thraldom.  "  Sometime 
after  Mr.  Whitefield's  coming  to  Scotland,  the  presbytery,  or 
members  of  it,  had  a  conversation  with  him.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  solemn  league  might  be  mentioned  in  this  conversation. 
But  it  has  still  been  understood  that  the  direct  and  principal 
reason  of  difference  was  about  church  government.  On  this 
head  an  anecdote  is  commonly  told,  of  the  truth  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  After  a  good  deal  of  reasoning 
as  to  a  particular  form  of  church  government  being  prescribed  in 
scripture,  Mr.  Whitefield,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  said,  '  I 
do  not  find  it  here.'  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  who  was  of  a 
warm  temper,  giving  a  rap  on  the  Bible,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  replied,  '  But  I  find  it  here.'  On  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  conversation  terminated;  and  it  has  still  been  asserted  that 
the  proper  ground  of  their  giving  up  any  connection  with  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  his  positive  denial  that  any  particular  form  of 
church  government  was  of  divine  authority,  and  declaring  his 
resolution  to  maintain  this  in  his  public  ministrations."* 

Whitefield  escaped  from  the  Secession  presbytery,  and  the  bind- 
ing obligation  of  the  Scotch  covenants,  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  issue  of  his  negotiation  with 
the  Seceders  was  waited  for  with  deep  anxiety.  He  was  received 
by  the  popular  party  of  the  Establishment  with  open  arms,  and 
welcomed  into  their  pulpits  without  any  inquiries  or  fastidious- 
ness about  his  Episcopal  leanings.  The  very  churchmen  who 
had  once  been  the  bosom  friends  of  the  Erskines,  now  plumed 
themselves  upon  their  gain.  They  triumphed  over  them.  The 
commanding  eloquence  of  Whitefield  drew  immense  crowds 
again  to  the  parish  churches  where  he  officiated,  and  the  stream 

*  R.-nuii-ki  oil  the  Rev.  Ilowlaiiil  llillV  .lounial,  liy  Jolm  J.imiosoii,  D.I).,  p.  39. 
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of  a  floating  population  seeking  excitement,  and  a  warm  appli- 
cation of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  was  for  a  season  completely 
turned  away  from  the  tents  of  the  Seceders.  They  were  great 
men,  but  not  so  great  as  Whitefield,  and  they  were  by  this  time 
destitute  of  the  irresistible  charm  of  novelty.  Bisset  of  Aber- 
deen, a  minister  of  the  Establishment  and  one  of  the  stricter  sort 
openly  charged  his  brethren,  in  a  letter  which  he  published,  with 
showing  favour  to  the  Episcopalian,  Whitefield,  with  the  intent 
of  weakening  the  Secession,  and  blamed  them  openly  for  gross  in- 
consistency. "  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  narrow  way  of  thinking, 
and  unaccountable  way  of  doing,  that  is  with  some  of  the  worthy 
ministers  of  the  Secession,  who  forbid  communion  with  such 
ministers  as  are  not  one  whit  behind  themselves,  in  witnessing 
against  prevailing  evils,  and  the  defections  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  but  I  never  expected  that  some  ministers  and  elders, 
because  of  their  extremes,  would  have  given  up  with  all  their 
former  contendings,  and  have  invited,  employed,  and  caressed, 
a  subverter  of  our  government,  as  it  would  seem,  for  this  end,  to 
break  the  Seceders."  For  some  weeks  he  preached  in  Edinburgh 
twice  or  thrice  every  day  in  the  churches  and  in  the  public  park, 
where  a  forest  of  human  beings  were  weeping  or  rejoicing  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  strain  of  the  preacher,  who  had  the  sympathies 
of  his  immense  auditory  at  will.  He  obtained  £500  for  his 
American  orphans,  in  goods  and  money.  A  sum  truly  aston- 
ishing, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Scotland  was  a  very 
poor  country,  and  poorer  then  than  ordinary,  because  it  was 
sorely  pinched  from  a  scarcity  of  food  almost  approaching  to 
famine,  and  on  account  of  which  the  General  Assembly  had 
appointed  a  national  fast  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  an  offended 
God. 

Though  Gillespie  was  not  an  actor  in  any  of  these  scenes, 
he  was  a  spectator,  and  many  things  contributed  to  give  him  an 
interest  in  them ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
was  afterwards  deeply  interested  in  the  revival  produced  by 
Whitefield,  and  insensibly  took  a  deep  colouring  from  passing 
events.  He  came  from  England  a  short  time  before  Whitefield, 
where  the  catholic  vieAvs  of  this  universal  evangelist  were  well 
known  and  much  appreciated.  He  was  on  the  very  spot  at  the 
time  when  the  rupture  took  place  between  Whitefield  and  the 
Seceders.  Whitefield  met  with  the  Secession  presbytery  on  the 
5th  of  August  at  Dunfermline;  and  on  the   19th  of  the  same 
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month,  and  at  the  same  place,  Gillespie,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Established  presbytery,  accepted  of  his  call  to  the  parish  of  Car- 
nock,  at  which  meeting  also  he  made  his  exception  to  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters.  This  was  one  of 
the  very  points  with  which  the  whole  countryside  at  the  moment 
was  agitated ;  and  as  the  Seceders  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
famous  Whitefield,  the  Established  presbytery  might  not  be 
backward  to  keep  the  subject  alive.  They  had  a  particular 
grudge  at  Ralph  Erskine,  for  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion he  still  retained  his  church ;  and  it  was  not  till  next  year 
that  the  Assembly  called  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  "  debar'' 
him  from  entering  the  pulpit  of  his  former  parish,  and  compelled 
him  to  give  access  to  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tumultuous  and  extraordinary  scenes  and  proceed- 
ings, Gillespie  was  presented,  called,  and  ordained  at  Carnock, 
Avhich  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dunfermline. 
All  these  things  would  naturally  contribute  both  to  confirm  him 
in  his  liberal  views,  and,  at  the  same  time,  widen  that  breach 
which,  two  years  before,  had  also  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  Seceders  ''  on  the  plan  of  their  principles."  External  cir- 
cumstances, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  modify  and  mould  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  religious  state  of  Scotland  at  this  period  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  was  far  from  being  healthy.  Public  favour 
was  with  the  Seceders.  They  were  considered  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  They  had  the  charm  of  suffering  for  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  interests  of  evangelical  religion.  The  people  blamed 
the  popular  party  in  the  Establishment  for  deserting  them  in 
their  time  of  need.  Many  refused  to  attend  ordinances  in  their 
parish  churches.  There  was  within  them  a  cold  atmosphere 
arising  from  distrust  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew.  Religion 
was  like  to  die  in  the  land.  Speaking  of  this  period.  Robe,  in 
his  '  Narrative  of  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  at  Kilsyth,'  says,  "  When 
our  unhappy  divisions  broke  out,  only  about  ten  or  twelve  de- 
serted my  ministry.  They  were  of  no  consideration  as  to  serious 
religion,  nor  even  knowledge,  except  one  who  some  time  since 
saw  his  error,  and  returned.  Yet,  though  the  body  of  the  people 
were  not  carried  away  by  this  evil,  they  were  so  bewitched  as  to 
incline  to  the  separating  side,  and  were  so  taken  up  with  disput- 
able things,  that  little  concern  about  those  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance could  be  observed  among  them.     All  the  societies  for 
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prayer  were  then  given  up.''  The  accession  of  Whitefield,  thei'e- 
fore,  to  the  Established  church,  who  was  so  sound  in  the  faith, 
so  fervent  in  zeal,  so  unwearied  in  diligence;  so  simple,  so  meek, 
so  affectionate,  and  so  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  was 
to  her  like  life  from  the  dead.  He  not  only  gave  the  first  impulse, 
but  carried  on  also  the  revivals,  which  appeared  soon  afterwards 
in  various  districts  of  Scotland. 

After  Whitefield,  in  the  close  of  the  summer,  left  Scotland,  vari- 
ous means  were  adopted  to  keep  alive  and  fan  the  flame  which  he 
had  kindled.  The  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  became  the  sub- 
ject of  common  conversation  in  the  metropolis.  Accounts  of  con- 
versions were  printed,  circulated,  and  read  from  the  pulpits.  A 
weekly  periodical  was  commenced  in  Glasgow,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  on  the  1st  of  December,  "  giving  an  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  particulars  relating  to  the  present  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel."  It  was  said  on  the  title-page  to  be  by 
"  the  encouragement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield,"  and  it  was 
confined  mainly  to  his  operations.  Ministers  began  to  preach 
on  regeneration,  and  to  address  themselves  pointedly  to  the 
conscience  of  their  hearers.  Prayer-meetings  were  revived,  and 
new  ones,  called  concerts  for  prayer,  were  established.  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitefield,*  states  that  his  labours 
in  Glasgow  had  been  crowned  with  remarkable  success.  Fifty 
persons  were  judged  to  have  been  savingly  converted  by  the  power 
and  blessing  of  God  accompanying  the  sermons  he  had  preached. 
These  were  carefully  searched  out.  Several  of  them  were  young 
persons.  They  outstripped  other  Christians  of  older  standing  in 
spiritual-mindedness;  were  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  conversion 
of  others ;  and  by  their  exhortations  and  letters,  endeavoured  to 
excite  their  relations  and  friends  to  a  concern  about  their  salva- 
tion. They  had  all  a  great  love  for  each  other.  During  the 
winter  and  spring,  a  considerable  stir  in  several  localities  took 
place.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth, 
two  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Ingram  More,  residing  in  Cambuslang,  was  one  of  those 
who  had  come  under  serious  impressions  at  Glasgow  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer ;  and,  like  his  fellow-converts,  he  was  earnest  to 
awaken  others  from  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death.  He  influenced 
a  considerable  number  to  join  him  in  a  petition  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 

*  Weekly  History,  No.  13. 
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M'Culloch,  to  establish  in  the  parish  a  weekly  lecture  for  prayer 
and  Christian  fellowship.  This  was  the  first  decided  symptom 
of  a  revival  which  appeared,  and  for  the  coming  of  which  Mr. 
M'Culloch  had  been  preaching  and  publishing  with  great  zeal, 
and  earnestly  praying  in  faith  ever  since  Whitefield  had  set  the 
example.  The  si)ark  was  really  struck  by  the  evangelist  of  the 
south,  and  one  of  his  own  converts  nursed  it  into  a  flame.  Much 
credit,  however,  is  due  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  who  was  a  truly  pious 
and  laborious  minister,  and  who  was  blessed  with  an  awakening 
in  his  parish,  which  is  still  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  "  All  night  in 
the  fields  might  be  heard  the  sound  of  praying  and  praise." 

A  similar  awakening  took  place  about  the  same  time  in  Kil- 
syth. The  Rev.  Mr.  Robe  had  also  been  preaching  on  regen- 
eration to  his  people  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  pressing 
them  very  closely  with  its  necessity  and  importance.  A  more 
than  ordinary  seriousness  began  in  the  spring  of  1742  to  appear 
among  them.  The  news  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at 
Cambuslang,  and  the  visits  both  of  Mr.  Robe  and  of  several 
of  his  people  to  the  scene  of  excitement,  soon  led  to  a  similar 
burst  of  sanctified  feeling  among  themselves.  Individual  cases 
of  awakening  first  occurred  like  the  drops  before  the  shower; 
but  on  the  iGth  of  May,  while  he  was  pressing  all  the  unregen- 
erate  to  seek  to  have  Christ  formed  in  them,  an  extraordinary 
power  from  on  high  accompanied  his  exhortations.  The  Spirit 
seemed  to  rest  upon  his  auditory.  There  was  a  great  mourning 
among  them  as  for  an  only  son.  Many  cried  out.  Some  of  them 
were  women,  and  others  of  them  were  stron":  and  stout-hearted 
young  men.  When  Mr.  Robe  essayed  to  speak  to  them  he 
could  not  be  heard,  such  were  their  bitter  cries  and  groans,  and 
the  voice  of  their  weeping.  The  noise  of  their  distress  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  heard  from  afar.  Some  of  them  M'cre  crying 
out  for  mercy ;  some  that  they  were  lost  and  undone ;  others, 
what  shall  avc  do  to  he  saved  ?  others  praising  God  for  their 
being  awakened  ;  and  others  not  only  weeping  and  crying  out 
for  themselves,  but  also  for  their  graceless  relations.  Trembling 
took  hold  of  the  people.  It  extended  to  other  congregations  and 
parishes;  and  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Scotland  was  like  a 
country  j)repared  of  the  Lord. 

Whitefield  having  spent  his  winter  in  Moorfields,  London, 
hastened  do\vn  to  Scotland,  and  speedily  appeared  at  the  Penfe- 
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cost  in  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth.  He  was  in  his  very  element 
amid  broken  hearts.  Streaming  eyes  which  unnerve  many  a 
timid  speaker,  only  imparted  fire  to  his  burning  eloquence.  He 
was  always  great ;  but  he  was  unspeakably  more  so  when  the 
people  fell  before  him  like  grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 
Being  invited  to  assist  Mr.  M'CuUoch  at  the  dispensation  of 
his  sacrament  on  the  11th  of  July,  he  gladly  accepted  of  the  in- 
vitation ;  and  at  two  successive  sacraments  lifted  up  his  thrilling- 
voice  in  the  sweet  dell  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  holy 
eloquence.  "  On  Saturday,"  says  he,  "  I  preached  to  above 
twenty  thousand  people.  In  my  prayer  the  power  of  God  came 
down,  and  was  greatly  felt.  In  my  two  sermons  there  was  yet 
more  power.  On  the  Sabbath  scarce  was  ever  such  a  sight  seen 
in  Scotland.  There  were  undoubtedly  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  people.  A  brae  or  hill  near  the  manse  of  Cambuslang 
seemed  formed  by  Providence  for  containing  a  large  congrega- 
tion. Two  tents  were  set  up,  and  the  holy  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  fields.  The  communion-table  was  in  the  field. 
Many  ministers  attended  to  preach  and  report,  all  enlivening,  and 
enlivened  by  one  another."  * 

From  Cambuslang  he  went  straiglit  to  Kilsyth,  where  the  sac- 
rament was  to  be  dispensed,  and  where  there  were  also  a  wounded 
people  awaiting  the  healing  power  of  his  gospel  message.  Here 
the  same  scenes  were  renewed  as  at  Cambuslang,  only  the  crowds 
were  not  so  great,  though  the  feeling  was  equally  intense.  The 
same  class  of  people  attended  at  both ;  and  little  children  and 
hoary  sinners,  and  persons  who  came  to  observe  the  faintings, 
and  inwardly  laugh  at  the  whole  scene,  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  gospel.  Strong,  courageous,  and  stout-hearted  spirits,  as 
well  as  timorous  and  weak-minded  ones,  were  subdued  to  Christ 
in  the  day  of  his  power ;  and  after  passing  through  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  sharp,  pungent  grief  for  sin,  gradually  ob- 
tained a  steady  view  of  a  suffering  Saviour,  laid  down  their  sor- 
rows at  the  foot  of  his  cross,  and  attained  eventually  to  peace  and 
joy.  Churches  all  around  were  filled  with  attentive  hearers ;  a 
pleasing  reformation  of  manners  ensued ;  and  though  a  consider- 
able number,  after  sharp  convictions,  returned  to  the  world,  not 
a  few  walked  softly  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  died  full  of 
faith  and  good  works. 

*  Letters. 
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In  this  remarkable  awakening  there  were  many  things  to 
he  blamed.  The  calm  observer  could  perceive  great  extrava- 
gancies over  which  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  re- 
quired to  cast  the  ample  folds  of  her  mantle.  The  Seceders, 
who  were  contending  against  the  Established  church  for  her  cor- 
ruptions and  declensions,  and  who  the  year  before  had  quarrelled 
with  Whitefield,  were  neither  in  a  position  nor  humour  to  judge 
favourably  of  this  revival  which  was  now  absorbing  public  atten- 
tion, and  drawing  thousands  around  its  tents.  They  met  at  Dun- 
fermline on  the  15th  July,  and  condemned  it  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  appointed  the  4th  of  August  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  on  account  of  the  delusion  which  was 
then  going  on.  In  their  "  Declaration"  which  they  published, 
they  do  not  only  speak  disparagingly  of  Whitefield,  and  condemn 
him  as  a  prelatist,  but  they  also  accuse  the  Established  ministers 
of  giving  him  countenance  and  trumpeting  his  conversions  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  their  popularity  with  the  people.  "  We 
blush  and  are  ashamed,"  say  they,  "  at  the  base  degeneracy  of 
the  present  lukewarm  Laodicean  ministers,  and  professors  of  this 
Erastian  church,  whose  ways  are  such  as  may  astonish  the  heavens, 
and  make  them  horribly  afraid,  and  very  desolate,  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  Lord  the  fountain  of  living  water,  his  true 
covenanted  cause,  truth  and  ways ;  and  have  hewn  out  to  them- 
selves broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water ;  in  walking  after 
the  imagination  of  their  own  hearts,  and  gadding  about  to  change 
their  ways,  by  going  in  the  way  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Sihor  and  the  river,  even  the  poisonable  puddles  of 
prelacy  and  sectarianism,  from  which  it  seems  they  will  never  be 
reclaimed,  till  the  Lord  in  his  just  displeasure  make  their  own 
wickedness  to  correct  them,  and  their  backsliding  to  reprove  them 
in  some  discernible  way;  Jer.  ii.  12,  13,  18,  19.  Ah!  how  sad 
and  lamentable  is  it  to  hear  tell  of  the  carriage  and  conduct  of  men, 
who  call  themselves  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  should  be  a  good 
example  to  others,  especially  to  those  whom  they  profess  to  have  the 
pastoral  charge^^of,  falling  into  such  an  extreme  degree  of  dangerous 
apostacy,  and  backsliding  from  the  covenanted  God  of  Scotland, 
and  all  his  covenanted  ways,  as  to  call,  invite,  and  join  in  full 
communion  in  word  and  sacrament  with  Mr.  George  Whitefield, 
an  abjured  prelatic  hireling  of  as  lax  toleration  principles,  as 
any  that  ever  set  up  for  the  advancing  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
and  teaching  their  parishioners  by  their  black  example  to  fall  into 
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the  same  excess  of  backsliding  and  departing  from  the  Lord. 
Oh !  how  base  and  contemptible  hath  the  Lord  in  his  justice 
made  them  before  all  the  people;  for  the  wrongs  they  have  done 
to  him,  his  glory,  cause,  interest,  and  people  now,  when  they  are 
calling,  inviting,  and  almost  as  highly  esteeming,  this  wandering 
star  Whitefield,  who  steers  his  course  according  to  the  compass  of 
gain  and  advantage,  and  his  vain  glorious  orations,  as  these 
brutish  people  did  proud  Herod,  who  gave  the  shout  and  said, 
*  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man,'  Acts  xii.  21,  22.  x\nd 
that  because  he  with  his  enthusiastic-like  raptures,  and  deluded 
experiences,  multiplies  their  congregations,  and  regains  their  lost 
credit  among  their  own  hearers."  .  .  .  "  Upon  these  and 
many  other  weighty  grounds  and  reasons  that  might  be  given 
against  him,  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  others  who  shall 
adhere  to  us  in  this,  by  these  presents  expressly  protest,  testify, 
and  declare  against  George  Whitefield,  his  coming  to  Scotland, 
as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  and  harbinger  of  antichrist,  to  defile  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land,  by  his  pernicious  sectarian  doctrines,  and 
to  draw  them  a  further  degree  from  the  obedience  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  him  in  his  dangerous  courses  of  apostacy, 
backsliding,  defection,  and  delusion ;  and  to  give  them  such  an 
unhappy  impression  upon  their  minds  concerning  the  indiiferency 
of  all  religions,  and  the  large  extent  of  Christian  and  church 
communion,  with  almost  all  heretics,  that  so  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  embrace  popery,  or  any  other  error,  that  may  be  proposed 
to  them."  ..."  Moreover,  we  do  also  judge  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  bear  witness  and  testimony  against  all  the  evil  consequences, 
that  have  already  followed  or  may  hereafter  follow,  upon  the  fond 
reception  and  encouragement  that  Whitefield  hath  met  with  in 
this  land ;  particularly  against  the  so  much  magnified  work  at 
Cambuslang,  and  other  places ;  which  we  are  persuaded,  is 
nothing  but  a  mere  delusion  of  Satan  ;  and  not  a  saving  work  of 
conversion :  because  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  way  of  God's  gra- 
cious working  in  converting  his  people,  manifested  to  the  world 
in  his  holy  word,  which  is  our  only  rule."  ..."  The  work 
itself  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as  pantings,  breathings,  con- 
vulsions, cryings,  &c.  The  removal  of  these  distempers,  their 
joys,  and  comforts,  and  high  attainments  to  pray  and  exhort  pub- 
licly, &c.,  comes  all  with  such  visible  observation,  and  is  so  dis- 
cernible to  their  fellow  creatures ;  that  the  managers  thereof,  as 
if  they  had  usurped  Jehovah's  prerogative,  to  understand  heart 
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secrets,  and  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  saving  work  of  conver- 
sion upon  other  men's  souls,  or  had  been  caught  up  to  the  third 
heavens,  and  had  brought  from  thence  an  extract  of  the  Book  of 
Life  to  Cambuslang,  and  to  give  out  attested  confirmations  con- 
cerning the  truth,  of  the  saving  work  of  conversion  upon  as  many 
souls  as  they  please  to  condescend  upon,  they  give  out  accounts 
to  the  world  of  a  wonderful  work  of  conversion  at  Cambuslang  ; 
so  presumptuous  are  they  !  while  in  the  mean  time  upon  admitting 
the  word  of  God  to  be  judge,  this  work  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  a  deep  delusion  of  Satan,  than  a  saving  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  their  presumption  in  meddhng  with  the  secret  will 
of  God,  and  giving  out  determinations,  without  warrant  in  his 
revealed  will,  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  that  it  is  a  M'ork  of  error, 
vanity,  and  delusion." 

This  was  taking  ground  which  many  would  have  trembled  to 
assume.  Robe,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Narrative,'  calls  this  act  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  *'  the  most  heaven-daring  paper  that 
hath  been  published  by  any  set  of  men  in  Britain,  these  three 
hundred  years  past."  At  this  distance  of  time  the  matter  can  be 
viewed  in  a  softened  light,  and  a  very  considerable  allowance 
made  for  passion,  prejudice,  and  early  education.  Toleration 
was  then  a  bugbear.  "  Catholic  communion,"  among  those  who 
were  agreed  on  the  "  essentials"  of  religion,  but  who  differed  in 
"lesser  things,"  was  directly  opposed  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  presbyterian  covenanted  Reformation.  Now  these  doc- 
trines were  not  only  strenuously  advocated  by  Whitcfield,  but 
many  also  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  were  once  as  zealous  for 
the  covenants  as  the  Seceders,  gave  to  the  winds  their  former 
opinions,  and  adopted  for  the  time  comprehensive  and  tolerant 
principles.  Forbearance  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity  became 
the  cry  of  the  revivalists,  whereas  strict  uniformity  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, worship,  and  church  government,  was  strenuously  sought 
after  by  the  Seceders.  The  leading  principle  of  the  Secession 
was  testifying  against  the  slightest  degree  of  relaxation  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  covenanted  church  of  Scotland. 
Its  leading  men,  who  were  no  ordinary  persons,  had,  after 
much  prayer  and  consultation,  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
they  were  contending  for  the  truth,  felt  that  they  were  main- 
taining it  amid  manifold  sacrifices,  and  were  farther  persuaded 
that  "  the  church  of  Scotland  was  a  corrupt  church,  whose  com- 
munion at  the  time  was  unscriptnral  and  unsafe,"  and  therefore 
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they  were  staggered  when  they  heard  of  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scending so  copiously  upon  its  ordinances.  When  they  thought 
of  the  instrument  also  which  was  mainly  employed,  and  the 
extravagances  which  were  in  too  many  instances  displayed,  they, 
without  sufficient  caution,  pronounced  the  "work"  a  "delusion 
of  Satan." 

Another  reason  was  probably  at  work  which  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  but  which,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  can,  with- 
out a  breach  of  charity,  be  understood  to  have  given  no  slight 
degree  of  edge  to  their  "act  of  condemnation."  The  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  Secession  had  now  come  to  a  crisis. 
The  Seceders  had  been  finally  deposed  in  1739  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  unworthy  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  this  sentence, 
which  was  hung  over  them  for  a  twelvemonth  to  see  if  they 
w^ould  repent  and  return  to  the  Church,  was  confirmed  in  1740, 
and  ordered  to  take  effect.  It  was  easier,  however,  to  give  the 
order  than  to  execute  it.  Ralph  Erskine  and  others  had  pro- 
tested against  the  connection  ever  being  dissolved  between  them 
and  their  people.  By  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates  of  Dun- 
fermline and  Burntisland,  both  he  and  Mr.  Thomson  had  hitherto 
managed  to  retain  their  churches  in  T^pite  of  the  sentence  of  de- 
position. They  set  the  thunders  of  the  Assembly  at  defiance. 
Ralph  had  a  meeting-house  built  for  himself,  in  which  he  preached 
one  part  of  the  day,  as  Dunfermline  was  a  collegiate  charge;  but 
lie  always  took  liis  turn  likewise  in  the  parish  church.  This  was 
bearding  the  Assembly  and  setting  them  at  nought.  In  the 
year  1742,  the  Assembly  took  strong  measures,  and  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  civil  government  for  legal  redress  of  this  griev- 
ance and  contempt.  They  ordered  "  that  letters  be  written  to 
the  secretary  of  state  and  his  Majesty's  advocate,  to  the  end  that 
said  sentence  of  deposition  be  supported  and  rendered  effectual, 
and  that  the  vacant  churches  be  planted  without  delay."  At 
the  very  time,  therefore,  when  the  church  was  glorying  in  her 
revivals,  she  was  applying  the  bayonet  to  the  Seceders;  and  no 
wonder  that  they  did  not  think  "mother  church"  very  spiritual, 
when  she  was  ejecting  them  from  their  pulpits  by  carnal  wea- 
pons. The  excitement  in  Dunfermline  when  Ralph  was  thrust 
out  by  force,  almost  reached  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Passion 
can  ill  brook  patience.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  act  for 
"  the  fast"  was  issued  by  the  Seceders  at  Dunfermline  on  the  15th 
July,  and  it  was  to  be  observed  on  the  4th  of  August.     Ralph 
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having  been  ejected  from  his  pulpit,  issued  a  "  warnino-"  in  re- 
lation to  this  invasion  attempted  on  his  ministry  on  the  6th 
June,  and  a  second  one  on  the  22d  August,  1742.  In  both  of 
these  papers  he  uses  very  strong  language.  "  I  reckon,"  says 
he,  "  my  being  persecuted  in  my  office  and  ministerial  work 
more  gross  and  heinous  than  any  outward  or  corporeal  persecu- 
tion, and  which  tends  to  bring  the  greatest  wrath  on  all  who 
would  call  another  minister  in  my  room."  He  resisted  giving 
up  his  pulpit  till  a  person  high  in  civil  authority  told  him  that 
his  forcing  himself  into  it  would  be  considered  and  punished 
as  an  act  of  "  rebellion."  He  then  desisted.  AVhat  showed 
that  these  violent  proceedings  had  no  small  influence  in  provok- 
ing to  the  "  fast  and  condemnatory  act,"  is  not  only  the  fact 
that  they  agree  as  to  time ;  but  farther,  the  ministers  who  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  maintaining  from  the  press  that  the  "  Cam- 
hxislamj  icarli"  was  a  delusion  of  the  devil,  were  Ralph  Erskine 
of  Dunfermline,  Fisher  of  Glasgow,  married  to  his  sister,  and 
Gib  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  native  of  Dunfermline,  and  all 
of  whom  were  deeply  interested  in  the  violent  ejectment  of  Ralph 
from  his  ministerial  charge.  These  good  men  might  not  even 
themselves  be  aware  that  their  judgments  were  influenced  by  the 
bohl  and  coercive  measures  of  the  Assembly,  and  yet  others  may 
readily  perceive  that  the  rankling  ills  of  civil  ejectment  and  cleri- 
cal deposition,  as  if  they  had  been  the  refuse  of  the  earth,  were 
untoward  circumstances  for  them  to  be  placed  in,  and  from  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  correct  and  dispas- 
sionate opinion  concerning  the  religion  of  their  enemies.  It  is 
well  known  that  personal  wrongs,  even  with  the  best  of  men, 
will  influence  to  a  very  great  degree  public  procedure,  and  tinge 
it  unwittingly  with  a  spirit  of  recrimination. 

Whitefield  at  first  rather  gloried  in  the  persecution  and  hard 
names  applied  to  him,  and  the  effect  of  his  preaching  by 
Erskine,   Fisher,  and    Gib  ;*  but  he  soon  felt  the  necessity   of 

*  The  title-page  of  Gib's  pamphlet  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  a  perfect  mirror 
to  reflect  its  contents  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  without  which  history  is  worth- 
less :  "  A  Warning  against  Countenancing  the  Ministrations  of  Mr.  George 
Whitefield,  published  in  the  New  Church  at  Bri.^tow,  upon  Sabbath,  June  6, 
1742.  Together  with  an  Appendix  upon  the  same  Subject,  wherein  are  shewn, 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  is  no  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  his  Call  and  Coming  to 
Scotland  are  scaiulalous ;  tliat  his  Practice  is  disorderly,  and  fertile  of  disorder ; 
that  his  whole  Doctrine  is,  and  his  Success  must  be,  diabolical ;  so  that  people 
ought  to  avoid  him,  from  Duty  to  God,  to  the  Churcli,  to  themselves,  to  Fellow- 
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defending  himself  from  the  pointed  accusations  which  the  Se- 
ceders  brought  against  him.  In  a  long  letter  to  Willison  of 
Dundee  he  entered  into  an  exjDlanation  of  his  principles,  and 
"  how  he  would  bear  with  all  others  who  do  not  err  in  funda- 
mentals, and  who  gave  evidence  that  they  Avere  true  lovers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  Well  might  Ralph  and  Whitefield,  when 
they  met  some  years  afterwards,  and  when  Ralph  had  been  a 
second  time  deposed  by  the  Anti-burgher  portion  of  the  Seceders, 
embrace  each  other,  and  say,  "  We  have  seen  strange  things." 

These  occurrences,  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  extraneous 
to  the  History  of  Gillespie,  contributed  greatly  to  mould  his 
character,  and  to  impart  to  the  Relief  synod,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  the  founder,  some  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Gillespie,  as  well  as  Bain,  belonged  to  the  party  that  carried  on 
these  revivals,  —  aiding  at  them,  associating  with  Whitefield, 
and  adopting  the  sentiments  which  had  then  become  current. 
"  God,"  said  Willison  of  Dundee  in  the  Weekly  History,  which 
was  their  kind  of  Gazette,  "  by  owning  Whitefield  so  wonder- 
fully, is  pleased  to  give  a  rebuke  to  our  intemperate  bigotry 
and  party  zeal,  and  to  tell  us  that  neither  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  ~but  the  new  creature.  Com- 
mend me  to  a  Jesus  Christ  exalting  and  soul  winning  minister, 
whatever  be  his  denomination."  * 

Gillespie  was  the  particular  friend  of  Robe,  and  his  principal 
assistant  during  the  revival  at  Kilsyth.  "  At  the  beginning  of 
this  work,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  Young,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  who 
had  been  much  at  Cambuslang,  and  had  great  experience  and 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  distressed,  was  greatly  helpful  to  me. 
But  of  all  others  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  at  Carnock,  was  most  remarkably  God's  send  to  me. 
He  came  to  me  on  the  Monday  before  the  Lord's  supper  was 
given  in  the  congregation,  and  staid  ten  days.  Both  of  us  had 
as  much  work  among  the  distressed  as  kept  us  continually  em- 
ployed from  morning  to  night,  and  without  him,  humanly  speak- 
ing, many  of  them  must  have  miscarried,  or  continued  much 
longer  in  their  spiritual  distress."  t     He  is  mentioned  repeatedly 

men,  to  Posterity,  and  to  bini.  By  Adam  Gib,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Edin- 
burgh. '  In  the  last  days  perilloiis  times  shall  come,'  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  '  For  there 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,'  Jlatth.  xxiv.  24.  The  Second  Edi. 
tioii.     Edinburgh:  mdccxlii." 

*  Number  13.  t  Narrative,  p.  96. 
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in  the  '  Narrative.'  His  very  first  sermon  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  "  This  evening  there  was  a  great  cry  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock,  who  came  here 
this  afternoon,  preached."  Whitefield  was  at  this  sacrament  in 
July,  and  it  can  easily  be  conceived  how  that  Gillespie,  who  was 
only  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  would  be  disposed  to 
admire  his  touching  appeals  and  adopt  his  sentiments.  On  his 
return  to  Carnock  he  wrote  an  attestation  in  favour  of  the  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed,  as  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
"  Having  lately,"  he  writes,  "  been  at  Kilsyth,  for  some  time, 
with  pleasure  and  thankfulness  I  did  observe,  what  in  my  humble 
apprehension,  is  a  saving  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  upon  the 
souls  of  a  great  many  persons  of  dift'erent  ages,  with  whom  I 
particularly  conversed,  brought  under  concern  within  these  few 
months.  Their  different  exercise,  as  related  to  me,  appeared 
solid,  scriptural,  and  entirely  agreeable  with  the  sentiments  of 
learned  judicious  divines,  whom  I  have  heard  treat  the  subject 
of  conversion,  or  whose  writings  on  that  head  I  have  perused. 
I  found  what  I  take  to  be  evidence  of  love  to  all  who  bear  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  desire  of  the  salvation  of  others,  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  them  who  have  attained  in  some  measure  peace 
in  believing;  and  in  some  a  considerable  degree  of  spiritual  joy. 
By  what  I  can  judge,  the  uncommon  symptoms  with  which  the 
trouble  of  some  is  attended,  do  flow  from  the  clear  and  deep  dis- 
covery they  receive  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  danger  and  misery 
of  one's  being  without  interest  in  the  Saviour.  I  saw  persons 
instantly  seized  with  them  in  a  very  aft'ecting  way,  and  entirely 
relieved  upon  attaining  the  well-grounded  hope  of  being-  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  Christ.  They  seemed  goierally  afraid  of 
a  mistake,  and  of  taking  comfort  without  sufficient  reason,  and 
disposed  to  weigh  their  experience  in  the  balance  of  scripture. 
Most  of  them  perceived  and  groaned  under  the  evil  of  unbelief; 
and  the  more  bright  views  of  the  sovereignty  and  riches  of  grace, 
and  the  glory  of  Christ  any  were  blessed  with,  the  more  vile 
were  they  in  their  own  eyes,  on  account  of  sin  that  had  crucified 
the  Saviour,  an  expression  almost  all  of  them  used.  I  could 
with  all  freedom  say  more,  and  descend  to  particulars  in  different 
kinds,  were  it  needful." 

At  the  second  sacrament,  whieli  was  dispensed  at  Kilsyth  on  the 
3d  OctobiT  of  the  same  year,  because  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  th>'  parish  and  adjoining  districts  required  it,  Gillespie 
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was  also  present,  and  engaged  in  the  interesting  solemnities. 
One  of  his  auditory  thus  described  afterwards  to  Mr.  Robe  the 
effect  of  his  discourse  upon  her,  "  That  upon  the  Saturday, 
while  Mr.  Gillespie,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Carnock,  was 
preaching  from  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  '  Now  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
looked  upon  thee,  behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love;  and  I 
spread  my  skirt  over  thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness:  yea,  I 
svvare  unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  and  thou  becamest  mine,' — she  w^as  filled  with  a  rapture 
of  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that,  during  the  former  part  of 
the  day  she  had  been,  to  her  apprehension,  dead,  and  was  continu- 
ally inviting  Christ  to  come  to  her  soul;  and  that  when  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie entered  the  tent  she  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  come,  in 
the  power  of  his  Spirit,  to  her  soul,  and  to  many  other  souls,  and 
make  his  word  effectual  to  her  and  them.  And  that  when  she 
thought  upon  redeeming  love  represented  to  her,  she  fell  into  a 
frame  of  wondering  at  that  infinite  love  that  set  infinite  wisdom 
a-working  to  contrive  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  that  when  she 
thought  upon  his  arm's-foringing  salvation  for  lost  sinners,  and 
his  fury  upholding  him,  when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  she 
thought  it  was  a  time  of  love,  and'the  wonder  of  wonders ;  it  put 
her  in  a  rapture,  that  scripture  coming  also  into  her  remembrance, 
'  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  day  of  salvation ;'  that  it  was  so 
to  her  soul,  because  she  was  believing  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  she  had  earnest  desires  that  it  might  be  so  to  all  other  souls; 
and  that  this  is  her  ordinary  w  hen  she  finds  her  soul  filled  with  love 
to  Christ,  her  concern  goes  from  herself  to  others,  desiring  that 
all  others  might  love  Christ  and  come  to  him ;  and  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  got  herself  kept  from  crying 
out ;  and  that  she  had  such  meltings  of  heart  as  she  is  not  able 
to  express  it ;  and  that  she  was  made  many  a  time  to  say,  '  I  am 
thine,  save  thou  me.  My  Lord,  and  my  God;' — and  in  her  way 
home  she  with  difficulty  kept  from  crying  out,  '  Come  all  ye  that 
fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  has  done  for  my  soul ;' 
— and  that  then,  as  it  is  also  with  her  at  other  times,  she  was 
more  earnest  and  desirous  to  be  saved  from  sin  than  from  wrath, 

remembering  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord 

She  continued  in  a  lively  frame  all  that  night ; — in  the  morning 
she  awakened  with  that  scripture,  '  Come  see  a  man  hath  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  did,  is  not  this  the  Christ?'  This,  said  she, 
filled  mc  with  wonder  at  his  glory,  and  her  feeling  the  drawings 
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out   of  her  heart  after  him,   which  is  better  felt   than   can   be 
expressed."* 

As  the  Erskines  and  Gillespie  were  thus  found  taking  opposite 
views  of  the  same  religious  movement,  and  publishing  them  to 
the  world,  and  the  work  of  the  one  was  pronounced  a  delusion 
of  Satan  by  the  other,  they  were  thereby,  alas  I  still  farther 
alienated.  He  had  embarked  with  all  his  soul  in  promoting 
a  work  which  he  considered  of  God,  but  which  they  considered 
a  delusion  of  Satan.  Their  condemnatory  act  was  passed  on 
the  fifteenth  of  July  at  Dunfermline,  and  his  "  attestation"  was 
written  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  at  Carnock.  .  No 
one  can  mark  the  closeness  of  their  dates,  and  observe  that  the 
places  were  also  adjoining  parishes,  without  remarking  that  Gil- 
lespie must  have  been  stung  by  their  "  Declaration."  There 
might  also  in  his  mind  be  the  rankling  of  an  old  sore,  as  he  had 
himself  quarrelled  with  the  Seceders  about  the  covenants  and 
their  terms  of  communion.  Besidesithe  Rev.  Mr.  Wardlaw,  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  Duntermline  parish  church,  and 
the  warm  friend  of  Gillespie,  who  had  recommended  him  to 
Dr.  Doddridge,  had  died  this  spring,  and  latterly  between  Ward- 
law  and  Erskine  there  had  been  much  keenness  of  feeling,  break- 
ing out  occasionally  in  assaults  and  counter-assaults  from  the 
pulpit.  In  such  times  no  man  stood  neutral,  and  a  person  of 
Gillespie's  bristly  temper  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  acts 
and  doings  of  the  Seceders.  His  friendships  and  associations 
threw  him  among  those  ministers  in  the  Church  who  were  now 
the  bitterest  and  sternest  adversaries  of  the  Erskines,  though  they 
had  once  been  their  humble  followers.!     The  popular  party  in 

*  Christian  Monthly  History,  p.  G8.     Ediii.   1743. 

t  As  an  index  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  same  Assembly,  1739,  which  de- 
posed the  Seceders,  restored  IMr.  John  Glass  to  the  status  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  had  been  deposed  in  1730  for  holding  Independent  princi- 
ples. These  he  had  not  given  up.  In  1737,  however,  he  had  written  a  sarcastic 
pamphlet  against  the  covenanting  principles  of  the  Secession.  He  therefore  re- 
ceived his  reward.  The  reasoning  of  Adams,  in  his  '  View  of  all  lleligions,'  on 
this  fact,  is  anything  but  correct.  He  intimates,  that  "  the  Church  wished  by  it 
to  show  what  mercy  the  Seceders  would  meet  with  if  they  would  only  submit." 
Glass  did  not  submit,  but  he  rendered  effective  service  against  the  common  enemy, 
•and  was  hailed,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  useful  auxiliary.  He  was  not  restored, 
however,  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  nf  Scotland.  He  had  his  sen- 
tence merely  changed  from  deposition  to  exclusion.  The  Rev.  John  Currie,  King- 
lassie,  received  from  the  commission,  in  1741,  a  more  tangible  recompense.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  all  but  a  Seceder.     He  protested  at  first  against  the 
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the  Establisliment  now  blamed  the  Seceders  for  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Seceders  blamed  them  for  flinching 
from  their  former  professions,  falling  in  with  their  opposers,  and 
weakening  their  hands  in  the  work  of  reformation.  When  friends 
differ,  they  are  foes  indeed. 

severity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  them.  But  having  deserted  them,  and  even 
written  bitterly  against  his  old  friends,  he  had  £C0  voted  him  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  church  for  defending  its  principles!  It  vi'as  the  price  of  turning  king's  evi- 
dence  Glass's  Works,  vol.  ii.    Mimttes  of  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GILLESPIE'S  OPINIONS,  CHARACTER,  AND  MINISTERIAL  LABOURS, 
AT  CARNOCK. 


Gillespie's  ideas  on  church  government  were  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  disliked  the  stern  and  bigoted  views 
of  Presbyterian  church  government  which  were  advocated  by  the 
old  covenanters,  who  vowed  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy,  and  all 
manner  of  heresies.  His  withdrawal  from  the  Secession  hall,  and 
his  repairing  to  the  academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  receiving 
license  and  ordination  from  the  English  dissenters,  are  pretty 
sure  indications  of  what  were  his  early  leanings.  The  Rev. 
Alexander  Perrie,  Blairlogie,  says,  "  Gillespie  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  was  a  zealous  Independent."  *  Perrie,  however, 
may  state  the  matter  strongly,  as  he  and  Gillespie  were  not  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Smith,  the  successor  of  Gillespie,  in  his 
'  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Relief  Church,'  says,  "  Though  he 
once  was  a  little  tinctured  with  Independent  principles,  yet  he 
afterwards  heartily  approved  of  the  presbyterian  scheme."  f 
The  principal  source  from  which  information  can  be  got  con- 
cerning Gillespie's  views  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  his  '  Treatise 
on  Temptation ;'  and  in  it  his  opinions  are  introduced  rather  as 
so  many  facts  than  reasoned  upon  as  so  many  topics  of  discussion. 
This  treatise  was  written  before  1744.  He  was  then  but  a  few 
years  a  minister,  and  was  still  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  was  published  after  his  death  with  a  memoir  and 
recommendatory  preface,  by  his  warm  friend  Dr.  Erskine,  in  the 
year  1774.  In  it  he  points  out  the  temptations  to  which  legisla- 
tors, magistrates,  ministers,  and  other  classes  of  the  community, 
are  exposed  from  the  assaults  of  Satan.     His  opinions  on  various 

*  Three  letters  to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Reasons  by  a  Lay-mem- 
ber of  Presbytery  of  Relief,  which  induced  him  to  join  the  majority  in  refusing 
to  concur  with  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Blairlogie  to  Mr.  Alexamier  Perrio,' 
page  28.  t  r*age  28. 
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matters  come  out  when  he  is  laying-  down  his  pointed  counsels. 
On  reading  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  led  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Gillespie's  making  his  way  out  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  when  once  he  began  to  act  upon  them,  was  nothing- 
more  than  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Like  the  popular  party  at  the  time  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, he  had  very  correct  and  scriptural  views  concerning  what 
was  called  the  "  Headship  of  Christ."  He  held  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  alto- 
gether distinct ;  and  that  as  the  one  was  spiritual  and  the  other 
civil,  they  should  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  authority 
of  Christ  he  held  to  be  supreme  in  his  church,  and  that  his 
kingdom  was  in  the  conscience.  While  he  considered  it  a 
temptation  of  Satan  that  legislators  should  claim  a  power  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  make  themselves  the  last  judicial  resort  in 
these  things,  he  was  equally  strenuous  in  insisting  that  Chris- 
tians w^ere  indispensably  bound  to  be  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  country  in  civil  matters,  and  to  yield  to  it  both  obedience  and 
tribute  when  they  were  legally  required.  The  following  extract 
is  very  explicit :  "  Satan  tempts  legislators  to  invade  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  claiming  a  power  in  matters  reli- 
gious, with  which  he  has  not  intrusted  them,  or  seeking  to  make 
themselves  the  last  resort  in  all  causes  of  such  kind,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  who  alone  is  Lord  of  the 
conscience,  has  erected  his  tribunal  in  it,  has  declared  his  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  per- 
mit the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  to  interfere  in  any  respect  or 
degree  with  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  w'orld,  having  indis- 
pensably bound  his  people  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  and 
lawful  commands  of  magistrates  in  all  civil  matters." 

With  Mr.  Gillespie  the  rights  of  conscience  were  sacred.  He 
did  not  chime  in  with  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  day,  that  there 
should  be  a  covenanted  king  sworn  to  maintain  the  truth ;  and  that 
all  heretics  who  differed  from  him  might  be  "  lawfully  proceeded 
against  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate."  Under  Doddridge 
he  had  learned,  as  already  noticed,  that  "  if  it  be  the  duly  of  the 
magistrate  to  establish  and  defend  any  religion  by  penalties,  he 
must  establish  and  defend  that  which  he  takes  to  be  true,"  and  that, 
on  this  principle,  "  the  greater  part  of  them  would  persecute  truth, 
and  establish  falsehood."  He,  therefore,  held  it  was  a  device  of 
Satan  when  magistrates  were  tempted  "  to  persecute  for  conscience' 
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sake,  and  to  make  their  conscience  the  standard,  and  their  belief  the 
rule  to  all  their  subjects.  This  point,  which  Satan  labours  above 
most  others,  he  prosecutes  by  the  instrumentality  of  atheistical 
profligate  courtiers,  but  more  especially  by  that  of  corrupt  church- 
men, who  represent  them  they  would  have  persecuted  as  not  only 
schismatics,  but  seditious  persons,  and  get  them  cruelly  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  state."  Gillespie  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that 
all  persecutions  were  attempted  to  be  based  upon  "  rebellion 
against  Csesar,"  and,  therefore,  he  denounced  them'entirely,  and 
the  hypocritical  pretences  from  w^hich  they  proceeded. 

He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  also  for  the  election  of  the 
minister  by  the  Christian  people.  He  considered  patronage  not 
as  a  grievance,  but  as  "  an  antichristian  usurpation."  He 
equally  condemned  those  who  exercised  it,  and  the  people  who 
submitted  to  it,  and  the  ministers  who  countenanced  it  by  their 
acts,  while  yet  in  language  they  were  strongly  denouncing  it. 
The  whole  band  of  "  patrons,  heritors,  town-councillors,  factors, 
presbyteries,"  were  considered  by  him  the  "  agents  of  Satan," 
when  they  endeavoured  to  force  a  presentee  "  upon  an  unwilling 
and  reclaiming  congregation."*  He  blamed  the  people  "  for  drop- 
ping and  forbearing  that  opposition  which  was  incumbent  upon 
them  against  an  intruder."!  When  he  speaks  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  aiding  and  abetting  those  who  would  fawn  upon  the 
great,  and  deprive  the  congregation  of  their  right  to  choose  their 
own  pastor  to  please  ministers  of  state  and  gentlemen  of  influence, 
he  breaks  out :  "  A  notable  instance  of  the  art  of  hell  is  Satan's 
influencing  ministers,  where  are  legal  establishments,  to  counte- 
nance the  exercise  of  patronage,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  an  antichristian  usurpation." 

These  are  very  enlightened  sentiments  concerning  the  inde- 
pendence and  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  a  Christian  people  should  possess  and 
exercise  without  check  or  restraint  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
The  surprise  is,  not  that  the  maintainer  of  such  sentiments  should 
have  been  extruded  from  a  church  where  patronage  was  the  law, 
but  that  he  should  ever  have  been  found  within  its  pale.  Strange 
practical  inconsistencies  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  best  of  men. 
Principles  may  sleep  for  ages.  Events,  and  these  unlooked  for, 
will  bring  them  into  action. 

*  Pa^e  1-1.5.  t  T'agc  \46. 
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111  his  religious  principles  Gillespie  was  a  stanch  Calvinist, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Boston,  who  had  been  his 
spiritual  father.  He  considered  what  is  usually  called  "  moral 
preaching,"  in  which  there  was  no  reference  to  the  "  efficacy  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  Spirit,"  as  a  "  cunning  art  of  the  devil  for 
ruining  souls.  Such  teaching  Satan  knows  is  no  food  to  the  soul, 
and  therefore  disposes  the  minister  to  deal  with  his  people,  as  if 
they  were  still  in  the  state  of  primitive  integrity,  by  which  the 
cunning  seducer  influences  these  people  to  attempt  to  build  with- 
out laying  the  foundation,  and  designs  to  cause  them  kindle  a  fire, 
and  compass  themselves  about  with  sparks,  that  they  may  be 
made  to  lie  down  in  sorrow."* 

He  held  the  doctrine  of  instant  repentance  and  belief  whenso- 
ever the  offers  of  the  gospel  were  made ;  and  this  enabled  him  to 
ply  the  conscience  with  every  possible  motive  which  could  upon  the 
spot  produce  conversion.  "  The  command,"  he  says,  "of  the  Lord, 
1  John  iii.  23,  that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  no  less  binds  the  sinner  to  immediate  performance  than 
the  command  not  to  kill,  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day,  or  any  other 
duty  as  to  the  present  performance  of  which,  in  way  of  duty,  all 
agree,  the  sinner  is  bound.  I  suppose  none  of  us  think  we  are 
authorized  or  will  adventure  to  preach,  that  the  sinner  should 
delay  to  attempt  to  believe  in  the  Saviour,  till  he  finds  light  from 
heaven  shining  into  his  mind,  or  has  got  a  saving  sight  or  dis- 
covery of  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  it  is  certain  he  cannot  believe, 
nor  will  do  it  effectually,  till  favoured  with  such  light  or  sight ; 
because  we  should,  in  that  event,  put  in  a  qualification  where 
the  apostle  Paul  and  Silas  did  put  none;  such  is  their  exhorta- 
tion to  the  jailor,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house,'  Acts  xvi.  3L  Also,  as  it  may 
be  the  last  call  the  sinner  is  to  receive,  in  dispensation  of  the 
word,  we  are  bound  to  require  him  instantly  to  believe,  whatever 
he  does,  or  does  not  feel  in  himself."  f  These  sentiments  well 
accord  with  the  practice  of  one  who  had  been  a  main  instrument 
in  awakening  souls  at  Kilsyth  and  Muthil;  and  if  uniformly 
believed  and  acted  upon  in  preaching  the  gospel,  would  impart 
to  its  message  great  warmth  and  cogency.  It  has  a  deadening 
influence  to  teach  sinners  that  they  are  to  wait  for  spiritual  lio-ht 
within  before  they  believe.     It  is  a  sense  of  drowning  and  not  of 

*  Page  144. 

t  Gillespie's  Letters  to  President  Edwards,  Quarterly  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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preservation  that  causes  men  to  cling  to  the  ark  of  God  for  safety. 
The  end  is  not  to  be  put  before  the  means. 

There  was  one  theological  topic  which  exercised  much  of  Mr. 
Gillespie's  attention,  and  which  showed  that  he  was  a  discrimi- 
nating and  judicious  divine,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
led  astray  even  by  those  he  most  sincerely  admired.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  success  of  Whitefield,  and  in  "  the  largeness  of  his  au- 
diences." He  writes  to  Edwards  in  1748: — "  I  wish  his  (conver- 
sions) may  be  as  frequent  as  when  he  was  last  here.  May  divine 
power  specially  attend  his  ministrations !  We  need  it  much,  as 
we  are  generally  fallen  under  great  deadness.  I  believe  he  will 
find  great  use  for  all  his  prudence  and  patience  in  dealing  with 
us  for  different  reasons.  With  great  pleasure,  friends  to  vital 
religion  and  to  him  are  informed  that  he  is  to  make  no  collections 
at  this  time.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  Avrite  he  laboured  with 
success  in  New  England  in  rectifying  mistakes  he  had  favoured 
about  intimations  made  hj  the  Lord  to  his  people^  &c.,  and  heartily 
wish  he  may  be  directed  to  apply  an  antidote  here  where  it  is  also 
needed."  * 

The  synods  of  Glasgow  and  Perth,  and  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  had  each  of  them  moved  that  means  should  be  em- 
ployed for  keeping  Mr.  Whitefield  out  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
Establishment.  The  principles  on  which  they  proceeded  were 
his  doctrine  of  "immediate  revelations,"  and  they  were  just  as 
unamiable,  if  a  person  may  judge  from  those  of  the  synod  of  Glas- 
gow, as  those  which  influenced  the  Seceders.  They  were,  be- 
sides, tarnished  with  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  wishing  to  cast 
one  off,  whom  they  had  formerly  courted  and  caressed.  The 
speech  with  which  Mr.  Miliar  of  Hamilton  introduced  his  motion 
was  every  whit  as  sectarian  as  that  of  Mr.  Moncrieff :  "  Shall 
we  tacitly  condemn  the  noble  struggles  of  our  worthy  ancestors 
against  hearing  prelates,  by  discovering  a  supine  indifference, 
while  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England  is  caressed  and  encou- 
raged by  multitudes  of  our  people,  nay,  by  ministers  themselves? 
By  one  of  our  barrier  acts,  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  formula,  is  made  a  term  of  ministerial  communion  with  us. 
And  it  is  not  pretended  by  Mr.  Whitefield's  friends,  that  he  has 
signed  either.  Shall  we  then  part  with  so  fundamental  a  branch 
of  our  constitution,  especially  in  favour  of  one  of  unknown  or 

*  Quarterly  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  \'.)A. 
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doubtful  character?  One  whom,  I  persuade  myself,  none  within 
these  walls  will  venture  to  pronounce  a  man  of  good  report,  which 

yet  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  gospel  minister 

Has  he  not  encouraged  a  dependence  on  impulses  and  immediate 
revelations,  as  if  men  were  now  to  expect  the  same  extraordinary 
guidance  of  the  Spii'it  with  which  Christians  in  the  primitive 
times  were  favoured  ?  Has  he  not,  on  slender  evidence,  declared 
some  people  converted,  and  pronounced  others  carnal  and  unre- 
generate?"* 

Gillespie  could  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  While  he 
loved  Whitefield  as  an  instrument  of  much  good,  he  set  himself 
seriously  to  examine  the  doctrine  "  of  impulses  and  immediate 
revelations"  which  was  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and 
generating  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  spirit  among  religious  pro- 
fessors. The  name  of  Whitefield  could  not  ensnare  him.  So 
early  as  1746,  he  consulted  President  Edwards  on  the  point. 
"  I  longed  much  to  see  somewhat  about  impressions  respecting 
facts  and  future  events,  &c.,  whether  by  scripture-texts  or  other- 
wise, made  on  the  minds  of  good  people,  and  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Lord  ;  for  I  have  too  good  occasion  to  know  the  hurtful, 
yea,  pernicious  tendency  of  this  principle,  as  commonly  managed, 
upon  many  persons  in  manifold  instances  and  various  respects.  It 
has  indeed  surprised  me  much,  that  wise,  holy,  and  learned 
divines,  as  well  as  others,  have  supposed  this  a  spiritual  experi- 
ence, an  answer  of  prayers,  an  evidence  of  being  highly  favoured 
by  the  Lord,  &c.,  and  I  was  exceeding  glad,  that  the  Lord  had 
directed  you  to  give  so  seasonable  a  caveat  against  what  I  am 
assured  you  had  the  best  reason  to  term,  '  A  handle  in  the  hand 
of  the  devil,'  &c.  I  was  only  sorry  your  then  design  had  not 
permitted  you  to  say  more  on  that  point."  As  this  subject  deepl)^ 
engaged  his  thoughts,  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  it,  which  was  after- 
wards published  by  Dr.  Erskine,  (1771,)  with  a  Preface  highly 
commendatory  of  the  author,  f  He  states  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  fairly,  closely,  and  with  much  perspicuity  ;  and  afterwards 
winds  up  his  subject  by  delivering  his  decided  opinion  against 
all  immediate  revelations,  as  the  canon  of  scripture  was  closed  and 

*  A  Fair  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Debate  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  6th  October,  1748,  anent  employing  Mr.  Whitefield,  pp.  4,  5,  6. 

t  An  Essay  on  the  Continuance  of  immediate  Revelations  of  Facts  and  Future 
Events  in  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  at  Dunfermline. 
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the  vision  was  sealed.  The  mode  of  his  arguing  is  in  the  following 
strain,  and  it  possesses  great  cogency  : — "  The  Lord  now  speaks 
to  his  church,  not  immediately  as  to  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  canon  of  scripture ;  but  mediately,  by 
his  written  word,  as  a  perfect  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  just  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  speaks  to  his  subjects  only 
by  acts  of  parliament,  and  proclamations,  with  advice  of  his 
council.  This  seems  declared  in  the  plainest  and  strongest  man- 
ner, Heb.  i.  1,  2.  '  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  div'ers 
manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son  ;'  for  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  speaks  to  his  church  by  his  word,  John  v.  39. 
Thus,  as  all  divine  revelations  are  mediate  since  the  canon  of  the 
scripture  was  completed,  there  are  no  immediate  revelations. 
.  .  .  The  object  and  ground  of  all  divine  faith  is  the  divine 
testimony,  the  written  word  of  God.  There  is  no  bottom  for 
faith  of  immediate  revelations  in  scripture ;  and  as  faith  in  them 
terminates  on  no  testimony  of  God  in  his  word,  such  immediate 
revelation,  and  faith  of  it,  must  be  a  human  fancy.  All  prophets 
(except  ordinary  teachers  in  the  church,  sometimes  signified  by 
that  name)  had  the  power  to  work  miracles,  to  confirm  their  di- 
vine mission  as  prophets,  or  at  least  the  one  gift  attended  the 
other  in  the  church ;  and  as  the  gift  of  w^orking  miracles  con- 
fessedly expired  at  the  end  of  the  apostolical  age,  or  soon  after, 
so  must  also  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  immediate  revelations,  have 
expired.  There  is  nothing  in  scripture  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position of  immediate  divine  revelations  still  continued  in  the 
Christian  church." 

These  sentiments  are  highly  honourable  to  Gillespie.  They 
point  him  out  not  only  as  a  judicious  and  discriminating  theolo- 
gian, but  as  a  man  who  preferred  sound  doctrine  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  lamentable  delusions  of  his  friends.  He  was  also  con- 
stitutionally predisposed  to  the  very  doctrine  he  so  strongly  de- 
nounces. He  was  the  slave  of  nervous  weaknesses,  and  was 
often  distressed  with  the  temptations  of  Satan.  A  tender  con- 
science, dark  melancholy  moods  of  mind,  and  continual  striv- 
ing against  the  inward  power  of  sin,  made  him  dread  not  only 
the  wiles  of  the  devil,  but  also  led  him  even  to  believe  in  his  per- 
sonal manifestations  that  he  might  render  his  assaults  more 
formidable.  In  the  midst  of  these  impressions  he  yet  denied  im- 
mediate revelations  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  they  opened  the  way 
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to  fanaticism,  and  introduced  into  the  church  a  higher  authority 
than  the  written  word  of  God. 

Whitefield  found  it  necessary  to  modify  some  of  his  strong  state- 
ments about  "  impressions,"  and  thereby  to  propitiate  the  rising  in- 
dignation of  the  most  judicious  divines  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
lie  does  it  with  a  frankness,  which  makes  one  even  love  the  man 
amid  his  unguarded  extravagances.  "  Alas!  alas!  in  how  many 
things  have  I  judged  and  acted  wrong.  I  have  been  too  rash  and 
hasty  in  giving  characters  both  of  places  and  persons : — being  fond 
of  scripture  language,  I  have  often  used  a  style  too  apostolical, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  have  been  too  bitter  in  my  zeal ; — wild-fire 
has  been  mixed  with  it,  and  I  find  I  have  frequently  wrote  and 
spoke  in  my  own  spirit,  when  I  thought  I  was  writing  and  speak- 
ing by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  : — I  have  likewise  too 
much  made  impressions  my  rule  of  acting,  and  too  soon  and  too 
explicitly  published  what  had  better  been  kept  in  longer,  or  left 
to  be  told  after  my  death. — By  these  things  I  have  given  some 
wrong  touches  to  God's  ark,  and  hurt  the  blessed  cause  I  would 
defend,  and  stirred  up  needless  opposition."  * 

Gillespie  was  a  truly  good  man,-equall}'^  watchful  over  the  sin- 
ful movements  of  his  own  heart  as  he  was  over  the  outbreakiners 
of  heresy  or  "pretended  revelations"  in  the  church.  His  heart 
must  be  made  of  stone  who  can  read  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  himself  and  of  his  temptations  to  President  Edwards, 
and  yet  not  be  moved.  His  letters  to  him  show  that  he  was 
indeed  a  watchful  and  praying  Christian,  and  that  he  laboured 
amid  tears  and  sighs  to  crucify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and 
all  that  could  offend  the  eye  of  a  pure  Jehovah.  In  a  spirit 
of  genuine  modesty  he  states  his  own  case  to  him  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  vail  is  continually  falling  off  and  revealing 
the  person  who  speaks.  "  What  should  one  do  who  is  inces- 
santly harassed  by  Satan ;  can  by  no  means  keep  him  out  of  his 
mind;  has  used  all  means  prescribed  in  Scripture  and  suggested 
by  divines  for  resistance,  known  to  him,  in  vain ;  it  may  be  for  a 
long  time  has  cried  to  Christ,  but  he  hears  not,  ?eems  not  to 
regard  him;  all  his  efforts  are  swallowed  up  in  the  deluge  of  the 
foe;  do  what  he  will,  seems  to  gain  no  ground  against  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  is  apt  to  dread  he  shall  sink  under  the  load,  and 
never  shall  be  delivered  in  this  Morld ?  what  would  you  advise 

*  Letter  from  Mv.  Whitefield  to  Mr.  Smitli,  Minister  in  Cbarlestoun,  Carolina, 
written  on  board  tiie  Brigg  Bet>y,  Captain  Esteen,  June  24tb,  1748. 
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such  a  person  to  do?  what  construction,  think  you,  should  he 
put  on  the  sovereign  conduct  and  dispensation  of  Heaven  toward 
him?  I  have  occasion  to  be  conversant  about  this  case  practi- 
cally demonstrated,  of  many  years  continuance,  without  inter-  , 
ruption ;  and  will  therefore  be  glad  to  have  your  mind  about  it 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  as  much  at  large  as  you  conveniently 
can." 

These  Satanic  temptations  and  nervous  vapours,  which  were 
so  distressing  to  Gillespie,  were  nevertheless  of  signal  use  to 
him  in  his  ministry.  They  not  only  kept  him  upon  his  knees 
in  prayer,  but  they  caused  him  to  cultivate  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  his  own  heart,  and  qualified  him  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner to  analyze  and  dispel  the  Christian's  doubts  and  temptations. 
He  was  a  soul-searching  preacher.  Dr.  Erskine,  who  was  sev- 
eral months  his  stated  hearer,  and  who  often  heard  him  on  other 
occasions,  and  whom  all  will  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  competent 
judge,  says,  "  I  never  sat  under  a  ministry  better  calculated  to 
awaken  the  thoughtless  and  secure,  to  caution  convinced  sinners 
against  what  would  stifle  convictions,  or  prevent  their  issuing  in 
conversion,  and  to  point  out  the  differences  between  vital  Chris- 
tianity, and  specious  counterfeit  appearances  of  it." 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  principles  and  opinions,  the  char- 
acter and  attainments,  the  honesty,  the  piety,  and  the  tenderness 
of  conscience,  which  endeared  Mr.  Gillespie  to  a  wide  circle  of 
religious  friends,  when  an  event  occurred  that  brought  his  j)rin- 
ciples  into  action,  and  introduced  a  new  era  into  the  religious 
history  of  Scotland.  When  a  deliverance  is  to  be  wrought  out, 
God  can  find  his  instrument  in  a  quiet  retired  pastor  feeding  liis 
sheep  in  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIK  STATE  OF  RELKJION  AND  OF   RELIGIOUS   PARTIES  IN  BRITAIN. 
PRIOR  TO  GILLESPIE'S  DEPOSITION. 

Both  Ei)gland  and  Scotland  had  passed  through  great  religious 
convulsions  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  from  Popery,  and  in 
neither  country  had  the  storm  yet  settled  down  into  a  perfect 
calm.  There  had  been  bloody  struggles  among  all  the  religious 
parties  for  pre-eminence,  and  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  for  the  time  in  the  ascendant,  coercion  and  compulsion, 
or  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  were  strenuously  advo- 
cated by  them.  With  their  own  elevation  or  depression,  they 
were  as  changeable  as  children  in  their  views  of  religious  liberty. 
This  was  an  ugly  feature  in- the  character  and  doings  of  the 
reformers. 

In  England  the  reformation  had  been  taken  under  the  protect- 
ing wing  of  the  court,  and  as  the  great  aim  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors  was  to  constitute  themselves  head  of  the  Church  ot 
England,  instead  of  the  Pope,  as  few  changes  as  possible  were  made 
in  the  external  and  internal  economy  of  the  Establishment.  The 
ritual  was  partly  remodelled  so  as  not  altogether  to  exasperate  the 
people,  who  were  loudly  demanding  the  purification  of  the  temple, 
but  the  whole  fabric  was  in  a  great  measure  preserved  entire,  and 
its  ordinary  revenues  and  useless  offices  were  scarcely  touched. 
This  gave  rise  to  perpetual  complaints  and  persecutions  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James.  Many  fled  to  Holland, 
Geneva,  and  France,  to  escape  the  civil  penalties  which  they 
knew  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  them;  and  coming  into  contact 
in  these  places  with  Scotch  Presbyterians,  they  had  their  wrath 
inflamed  still  more  against  Episcopacy,  as  being  a  remnant  of 
Papacy,  and  returned  when  the  immediate  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  had  passed  away,  with  a  still  more  determined  pur- 
pose to  carry  forward  the  reformation  of  their  country.  They 
envied  the  Scotch,  who  had  done  the  work  in  a  manner  far  more 
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effectual  than  the  English.  The  Scotch  divines,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  nursing-  their  zeal  and  discontent,  and  every  now  and 
then  were  blowing  a  blast  of  their  Presbyterian  trumpet  to 
rouse  them  into  action.  The  insane  attempts  of  James  and 
Charles  First  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  the  Scotch,  brought  the 
Puritans  in  England  (so  called,  because  they  desired  a  purer 
dispensation  of  religious  ordinances)  and  the  Scotch  Presbyteri- 
ans into  a  very  close  league  of  friendship.  Their  religious  in- 
terests were  felt  to  be  perfectly  identified,  and  they  deeply  sym- 
pathized with  each  other  in  their  bloody  struggles  against  a 
tyrannical  and  Episcopal  court. 

Charles  L,  pressed  by  innumerable  difficulties,  agreed  that 
parliament  should  convoke  a  number  of  the  best  divines  in  Bri- 
tain at  Westminster,  in  1643,  for  the  purpose  "  of  purging  the 
Liturgy  as  to  the  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches  abroad."  The 
Scotch,  by  various  means,  were  ready  to  further  the  views  of  their 
English  brethren.  They  not  only  sent  commissioners  to  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  but  they  prepared  a  paper, 
called  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  which  they  signed 
themselves,  and  sent  up  to  the  parliament  in  London  and  the 
Assembly,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath,  "  to 
endeavour  the  presci^vation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  and 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland."  Lest  an  oath  should  not  be  sufficiently  stringent,  the 
Scotch  sent  also  an  army  into  England,  as  a  hint  to  the  parliament 
to  swear  the  covenant  with  all  convenient  speed  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  feel  the  force  of  a  Lochaber-axe.  As  the  king  and  the 
parliament  were  coming  to  a  rupture,  they  dexterously  showed 
both  parties  that  they  could  turn  the  scale,  while  they  unequivo- 
cally intimated  to  the  Puritans  that,  if  they  continued  steadfast 
to  Presbyterian  uniformity,  they  would  prove  their  friends.  The 
Scotch  army  was  indirectly  employed  to  decide  many  a  difficult 
point  of  church  order,  and,  by  pointing  to  their  swords,  compelled 
many  a  scrupulous  parliamentary  conscience  to  swear  that  he 
would  "  extirpate  Popery  and  Prelacy."  The  Westminster 
Assembly  were  remarkably  agreed  indeed  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ;  l)ut  they  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  among  themselves 
about  clun-ch  order,  and  were  even  restrained  and  thwarted  as 
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to  the  power  of  the  church  in  religious  ordinances  by  the  par- 
liament which  had  called  them  together.  Bail  lie,  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  writing  from  London,  says,  "  Had  it  been 
God's  will  that  our  army,  this  summer,  had  done  any  service, 
we  had  long  before  this  obtained  all  our  desires ;  or  yet,  if  we 
could  send  any  considerable  force  to  Newark,  we  should  have 
great  influence  in  their  counsels.  .  .  .  The  Independents, 
in  their  last  meeting  of  our  grand  committee  of  accommodation, 
have  expressed  their  desires  for  toleration,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  other  sects.  The  parliament  has  no  great  in- 
clination to  satisfy  either.  What  may  come  of  this  we  know 
not ;  only  it  were  our  heart's  desire  that  our  army  at  Newark 
were  recruited.  Nothing  is  better  for  the  good  of  Scotland, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  isle  and  the  Protestant  religion."* 
This  state  of  things  was  very  unpropitious  for  the  spread  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  as  it  gave  it  a  political  aspect,  and 
crowded  its  ranks  with  cowards  and  hypocrites,  who  enlisted 
under  its  banner  from  selfish  motives. 

The  Assembly,  trusting  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  scouted 
the  doctrine  of  toleration.  They  would  not,  even  on  petition, 
grant  it  to  the  Independents,  a  small  band  of  whom  were  with 
themselves,  but  a  stronger  body  of  whom  were  with  Cromwell  in 
the  army;  and  who,  being  much  nearer  London  than  the  Scotch 
at  Newark,  latterly  made  their  power  to  be  more  forcibly  felt. 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  their  communications  to  the  As- 
sembly, strenuously  objected  to  the  toleration  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  as  they,  with  their  army  in  England,  were,  for  the 
time,  the  presiding  oracle,  they  were  necessarily  obeyed. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  king  was  tossed  amid  the  con- 
tending factions  like  a  withe  of  straw  on  the  tempestuous  ocean, 
the  parliament  decreed  Presbyterianism  the  established  religion 
in  England ;  and,  with  a  madness  altogether  unaccountable,  be- 
gan to  extirpate  Prelacy  by  ejecting  the  Episcopalian  ministers 
and  sequestrating  their  property.  In  desperate  times  men  in 
power  will  do  desperate  things.  Having  previously  quarrelled 
with  the  Independents,  they  now  also  exasperated  the  Episco- 
palians by  passing  an  act  against  the  use  of  their  prayer-books, 
seizing  their  benefices,  and  only  allowing  a  fifth  of  the  emolu- 
ments to  go  to  the  support  of  the  ejected  Prelatic  minister.      The 

*  Letter,  Nov.  25th,  1645. 
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Presbyterian  pastor  got  the  other  four-fifths.  This  was  nuul- 
ness,  if  they  really  wished,  as  said,  to  save  the  king-,  whose 
prelatic  leanings  they  very  well  knew.  It  v.  as  a  bold  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  pulpits  of  the  country.  It  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however;  Cromwell  prevailed,  and  speedily  put  down  what 
had  been  rashly  and  inconsiderately  set  up. 

Having  cast  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Scotch  army, 
Cliarles  I.  was  most  perfidiously  given  up  to  his  enemies.  They 
might  have  tried  him  for  crimes  against  the  state  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch ;  but  to  hand  over  their  own  king  to  the  Long  Pai'- 
liament,  after  he  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  for  £400,000  of 
arrears  of  pay,  was  mean  and  earthy.  He  was  afterwards  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  as  a  warning  to  all  shuflfling  and  tyran- 
nical kings  so  long  as  the  page  of  British  history  shall  be  read. 
It  was  a  startling  event.  While  it  unquestionably  brought  many 
advantages  in  its  train,  and  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  liberty,  it  left  a  stain  upon  the  adherents  of  the  "  cove- 
nanted reformation"  which  was  never  wiped  out.  Though  the 
Independents  had  a  main  hand  in  the  deed,  and  the  Presbyterians 
oven  opposed  it  as  they  disliked  Cromwell  and  his  party;  yet,  as 
the  Long  Parliament  was  a  Presbyterian  Parliament,  and  had 
sworn  the  Solemn  League  for  the  extirpation  of  church  govern- 
ment by  archbishops,  bishops,  chancellors,  deans;  and  had  even 
begun  to  do  it  with  intemperate  haste,  they  were  considered  as 
the  regicides,  and  their  name  ever  afterwards  stanlc  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  Episcopal  English.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  the  covenant 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Presbyterianism  soon 
afterwards  withered  and  declined.  Politicians  supported  it  no 
longer  than  it  served  their  purjwse. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Presbyterians  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part.  As  he  had 
sworn  at  Scone  nine  years  before,  that  he  would  support  the 
Presbyterian  church  government  according  to  "  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  in  his  own  family  in  Scotland,"  and  as- 
sent to  its  injunction  in  his  other  dominions,  they  naturally 
augured  that  the  tide  of  aifairs  would  turn  again  in  their  favour. 
A  king's  conscience,  however,  in  state  matters,  is  not  very  easily 
bound.  Charles,  who  was  a  dissolute  and  perfidious  prince, 
treated  them  with  royal  ingratitude.  The  English  Presbyterians 
offered  to  concur  in  a  modified  system  of  Episcopacy,  and  to 
adopt  a  revised  liturgy.     "  In  October,  1000,  a  declaration  from 
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Ills  majesty  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  prepared,  and  a 
meeting  of  Episcopal  dignitaries  and  divines  with  the  leading 
Presbyterian  ministers,  called  to  hear  it  read,  and  offer  their 
objections  to  what  either  side  disliked."* 

The  king  having  quickly  restored  Prelacy,  in  all  its  former 
splendour  and  intolerance,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  two 
thousand  of  the  clergy  in  England,  who  were  inclined  to  Presby- 
terianism,  or  at  least  desired  a  farther  reformation  from  Popery,  re- 
signed their  churches  and  benefices  rather  than  submit  to  the  "  Bar- 
tholomew act"  of  uniformity  (16G2),  and  conform  to  ecclesiastical 
corruptions  which  in  their  conscience  they  condemned.  This  was 
a  noble  example  of  Christian  principle.  Extruded  from  court 
favour,  which  they  nobly  bore,  they  also,  from  their  own  bitter 
experience,  learned  the  folly  of  their  covenanted  dogma — Unifor- 
ftUTY.  Toleration  was  now  seen  by  them  not  to  be  such  a  de- 
testable heresy  as  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  had  for- 
merly maintained  and  decreed.  As  Baxter  their  great  leader  tersely 
remarked :  "  All  are  for  toleration  that  need  it."  While  they, 
however,  learned  the  useful  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance  in  dun- 
geons, the  Church  of  England  was  by  their  resignation  deprived, 
in  one  day,  of  by  far  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  popular  portion 
of  her  ministers.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  to  this  day  she  has 
recovered  from  the  loss  she  then  sustained.  Deserted  churches 
soon  produced  among  the  people  gross  ignorance,  and  the  great- 
est moral  depravity. 

The  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  Independents  and  Baptists, 
continued  proscribed  sects  till  the  cup  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  was 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  poured  out  like  water  never  to  be  gathered 
up  again.  At  the  blessed  revolution  in  1688,  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion was  passed  by  William  and  Mary ;  and  all  who  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribed  merely  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  exclusive  of  those 
that  referred  to  church  order  and  government,  were  authorized 
to  erect  for  themselves  places  of  worship,  and  to  worship  ac- 
cordinor  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  This  was  a  re- 
markable  advance  in  religious  liberty,  though  still  there  were 
some  links  of  the  old  chain  remaining  upon  certain  classes  of 
religionists. 

As  it  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  Presbyterians  as  to  any  compre- 

*  Historicul  Iiuiuiiy  into  the  Opinions,  &c.,  of  the  English  Pi-esbyterians,  p. 
2-2,     li^.?5. 
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hension  scheme  by  which  they  would  have  hcen  assumed  as  a  part 
of  the  Establisliment,  they  now  put  forth  their  energies  as  a  vo- 
luntary church.  "  Within  a  single  lustre  (five  years)  after  the 
revolution  of  1688.  and  the  passing  of  the  toleration  act,  Presby-. 
terianism  covered  the  country  with  a  thousand  meeting-houses." 
Many  a  houseless  minister  now  found  a  home.  In  the  year 
1691,  a  union  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  in 
and  near  London,  was  eifected ;  and  this  was  intended  as  a  mo- 
del to  all  the  churches  throughout  the  country.  They  had  been 
gradually  approximating  for  several  years ;  and  by  laying  aside 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  party,  they  formed  what  was 
called  "  The  happij  union;"  but  in  a  very  few  years  it  fell  to 
pieces.  It  was  merely  a  piece  of  patch-work.  Ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  peculiarities  made  it  explode  at  the  first  touch 
like  a  piece  of  untempered  glass.  The  Independents  wished 
to  carry  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  about  predestination 
and  faith  higher  than  the  Presbyterians  were  inclined  to  sanc- 
tion, and,  as  honest  men,  they  separated  from  each  other,  since 
their  union  was  hollow  and  deceptive. 

At  this  time  the  Presbyterians  were  sound  in  all  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  only  a  little  inclined  to  Baxterianism. 
He  was  their  apostle.  At  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
(1714)  they  formed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  dissenting 
body.  A  change,  however,  a  little  before  this,  had  begun  to  pass 
over  them.  It  was  at  first  silent  and  gradual,  —and  yet  ultimately 
it  has  nearly  destroyed  them  altogether.  They  by  gentle  changes 
passed  from  Baxterian  doctrine,  and  became  Arminian,  and  then 
Arian,  and  latterly  Socinian.  As  it  was  at  that  time  unlawful 
to  preach  Antitrinitarian  doctrine,  they  did  not  attack  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Son  and  Spirit  directly,  but  rather  abstained  from 
asserting  it, — preached  on  practical  subjects ;  and  when  they  re- 
ferred to  Trinitarian  doctrines,  did  it  in  scripture  phrases  so  set 
and  guarded,  that  they  admitted  of  two  interpretations.  Their 
old  standards,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  were  laid  aside,  and  the  pastor  was  not 
required  at  his  ordination  to  make  any  profession  of  his  faith, 
l)ut  simply  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  It  was  not 
till  1718  that  the  fact  came  fairly  out  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  deeply  and  thoroughly  tainted  with  leanings  towards  So- 
cinian opinions,  and  that  even  the  Independents  and  Baptists 
Mere  partially   infected   with  the  same  dangerous    heresy.       At 
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that  time  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Hallet  of  Exeter  "  had  imbibed 
Arian  tenets.  These  gentlemen  were  abruptly  dismissed,  or,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  '  ejected,'  by  the  committee  who  man- 
aged the  concerns  of  the  three  united  congregations  in  Exeter. 
Debates  arising  among  the  United  Ministers  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  on  this  occasion,  the  London  ministers  were  consulted, 
and  a  meeting  of  those  belonging  to  the  three  denominations, 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist,  was  called  at  Salter's 
Hall,  February  19th,  1719,  to  consider  of  '  Advices  for  Peace,' 
to  be  sent  to  their  brethren  in  the  West.  A  division  took  place 
on  the  24th,  after  warm  debates,  on  the  question,  whether  those 
Advices  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  their  own 
firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  expressed  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism.  A  small  majority  decided  in  the  negative."*  This 
vote  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  they  had  never  been  re- 
quired to  subscribe  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at 
their  ordination,  but  had  simply  stated  it  in  words,  and  they 
would  impose  no  new  terms  of  communion  upon  their  brethren 
in  the  country.  Many  were  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 
Unitarian  views  now  began  to  be'openly  broached.  Dr.  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  in  1740,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity, 
and,  in  1751,  published  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment— which  in  fact  set  aside  the  atonement;  and  thus  the  whole 
system  of  the  modern  Socinians — denying  the  Trinity,  original 
sin,  and  salvation  by  the  merits  of  Christ — was  by  the  Presby- 
terians, aided  slightly  by  the  other  dissenters,  let  loose  upon  the 
population  of  South  Britain. 

When  things  were  at  this  low  ebb  in  regard  to  correct  scrip- 
tural doctrine  among  the  English  dissenters,  and  when  matters 
were  incomparably  worse  in  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  were  raised  up  to  go  as  evangelists 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  by  their 
preaching  to  call  men's  attention  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  had  almost  sunk  into  oblivion.  Their  doctrine  was 
novel  to  the  men  of  that  age,  and  they  were  blamed  as  the  in- 
ventors and  propagators  of  a  new  religious  system. 

Connected  with  this  sad  declension  of  religion  in  England 
many  inquiries  have  been  put  concerning  its  cause;  and  as  many 

*  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles,  &c.,  of  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians, pp.  252,  253. 
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theories  luive  hcfu  broaclicd.      It  beg-au  with   the  Fi'osbytcriaus, 
who  were  at  the  Restoration  the  best  divines  of  the  age.      Sueh 
men  as  Manton,  Baxter,  and  Calamy,  Bates,  Howe,  Charnock, 
and  P.  Henry,  were  master  spirits.      Why  did  their  successors  so 
decline  in  doctrine  that  those  who  now  preach  in  their  churches 
are  Socinians ;  and  so  waste  away  in  number,  that  they  are  now 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  people  ?     Some  say  it  arose  from  their  ceas- 
ing  to   meet  as  pi-esbyteries,    and   exact  subscription  to  human 
standards.      But  this  is  no  adequate  reason;  for  the  Independents 
have  no  presbyteries,   exact   no  subscription,  and  take  nothing 
but  a  A'erbal  declaration  of  faith,  and  yet  they  did  not  greatly 
decline.      Others   say  it  was  because  their  chapels  were  mostly 
endowed,  and  the   Presbyterian   ministers  were   independent  of 
their  people.     There  may  be  something  in  this ;  but  it  is  not 
an  adequate  cause,  for  many  of  their  chapels    passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Independents,  as  being  a  class  that  preached  purer 
doctrine.      The  proper  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  very  equi- 
vocal position  of  the  Presbyterians  in  England  at  the  time  when 
the  Westminster  Assembly  met.      They  were  the  Establishment 
to  be.     Ambitious  statesmen  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  future 
fortune.     The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  by  all 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  promotion  was   connected  with 
it.      The  Presbyterians  were  to  be  the  men  both  in  church  and 
state  who  were  to  compel  all  others  to  conform,  and  who  were 
to  share  amongst  themselves  the  tithes  and  princedoms  of  an-  \ 
cient  England.     While  the  divdnes  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
under  a  covenanted  reformation,  truth  and  purity  and  wholesome 
discipline,   and  all  the  restraints   of  law  brought  effectually  to 
bear  against  heresy  and  impiety,  the  statesmen  who  summoned 
them  to  sit  in  council,  were  outwitting  them  in  their  counsels, 
and  making  them   the  mere  ladder  whereby    to    ascend  to  the 
higher  places  of  the  state.     When  the  ladder  suddenly  broke, 
and  the  Presbyterian  body  were  precipitated  to  a  level  with  other 
dissenters,  they  carried  along  with  them  many  persons  of  merely 
worldly  views,  who  either  deserted  them,  and  joined  the  king's 
religion,   or  who  still  adhered  to  them  from  carnal  policy,    as 
those  who  had  been  once  established,  though   for  a  very  short 
time,    and  might    be   established    again.      Such    men    were  not 
likely  to  submit  to  sound  doctrine  and  church-discipline.      The 
Independents,  in  some  measure,  escaped  this  evil,  as  their  j>rin- 
ciples  were  opjiosed  to  a  secular  establishment  of  religion. 
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Another  thing  which  militated  much  against  the  Presbyte- 
rians as  a  body,  was  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite  with 
the  Episcopalians.  It  pointed  out  the  road  to  many  of  their 
followers  to  join  the  church ;  and  not  less  injurious  was  their 
unsuccessful  effort  to  build  up  a  united  church  with  the  Inde- 
pendents. It  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  their  presbyteries,  and 
the  formation  of  Independent  churches  in  practice,  which  soon 
became  so  also  in  theory.  Ashamed  likewise,  in  process  of  time, 
of  the  persecuting  principles  of  the  covenant  and  of  its  stringent 
clauses,  they  rushed  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  rashly  discarded 
all  human  standards,  even  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  their 
ministers  understood  the  Bible.  They  examined  no  candidates  for 
church  membership  as  to  their  religious  principles,  but  left  every 
man  to  join  or  withdraw  from  their  churches  without  any  conver- 
sation with  him.  They  have  thus  become  a  warning  set  upon 
an  hill,  proclaiming  that  an  ambitious  and  intolerant  church,  even 
though  it  has  good  men  within  its  pale,  shall  be  deserted  by  him 
who  has  said,   "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

This  was  the  state  of  religious  matters  in  the  South  when  Gil- 
lespie fell  under  the  lash  of  the  Assembly,  was  deposed,  and 
the  Relief  sprang  into  being.  The  coolness  and  formality  of 
England  were  appearing  in  Scotland;  and  everything  like  life  and 
zeal  for  the  essentials  of  religion  was  repressed  and  crushed.  The 
two  parts  of  the  Island  act  and  react  upon  each  other  more  than 
a  careless  observer  is  apt  at  first  sight  to  suppose. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in 
Scotland  should  also  be  pretty  fully  detailed,  else  the  rising  into 
existence  of  a  new  religious  party  will  seem  rather  to  be  an 
unnatural  excrescence  on  the  face  of  society,  than  the  natural 
product  of  the  opinions  and  policy  of  the  age.  In  Scotland, 
religion  passed  through  far  greater  perils  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, than  ever  it  did  in  England ;  and,  had  it  not  previously 
struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  altogether  destroyed.  Grace  was  given  for  the  time 
of  need.  The  sufferinojs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  a  tale 
of  sanctified  heroism.  There  is  much  in  it  to  praise,  and  not 
a  little  to  blame.  From  the  year  1605,  when  the  Assembly 
met,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  prorogation  pronounced  by  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  till  the  year  1688,  when  William  and 
Mary  were  called  to  the  throne,  and  Presbyterianism  was  fully 
established  in  Scotland,  the  Scotch,  with  a  few  short  intervals 
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scarce  worthy  of  beiii<^  named,  worshipped  with  their  sword  in 
their  hand  ;  and  the  contests  between  the  King's  troops  wishing- 
to  establish  Prelacy,  and  the  people  sworn  by  the  covenant  to 
extirpate  it,  were  numerous  and  bloody.  The  best  blood  of 
Scotland  was  poured  out  like  water.  The  effects  of  this  long 
protracted  struggle  were  most  calamitous  to  the  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  interests  of  Scotland.  Those  who  were  possessed 
of  wealth,  and  who  were  of  a  peaceful  spirit,  emigrated  to  the 
continent.  The  fierce  and  turbulent  were  left  behind.  Men 
of  learning  died  out,  and  a  race  of  preachers  appeared  on  the 
hill  sides,  whose  passions  and  sufferings  made  them  elo- 
quent. They  knew  the  truth,  and  loved  the  covenants.  A 
Cameron  or  Cargill,  standing  on  the  grave  of  a  martyr  to 
"  Christ's  crown,"  could  make  the  hearts  of  thousands,  with  his 
bold  eagle-cry,  swell  under  their  plaids,  and  cause  their  hands 
involnntarily  to  grasp  the  hilt  of  their  swords.  Those  were  not 
the  days  for  the  rustling  of  silks,  but  of  good  broad  claymores, 
before  a  tent.  Presbyteries  and  church  courts  were  at  an  end. 
The  civil  law  proscribed  them.  And  what  did  a  clergyman  care 
for  the  judgment  of  a  church  court  when  he  had  a  band  of  trusty 
Covenanters  around  him,  and  sat  and  presided  in  their  councils 
of  war  ?  The  sermon  was  the  Gazette  of  the  party ;  and,  from  it 
were  learned  the  victories  or  defeats  which  were  continually  oc- 
curring in  the  varying  chances  of  war.  Candour  will  confess  that 
the  prelatic  party  were  first  in  the  aff*ray,  and  that  James  taking 
up  the  insane  maxim,  "  No  Bishop  no  King,"  was  led  to  com- 
mence a  train  of  the  most  arbitrary  measures  against  the  Pres- 
byterians, silencing  their  ministers,  interdicting  their  assemblies, 
and  treating  their  leaders  as  if  they  had  been  the  refuse  of  the 
earth.  The  Presbyterians,  however,  did  retaliate  when  they  ob- 
tained the  ascendency,  and  would  neither  tolerate  nor  show 
mercy  to  Papists,  Episcopalians,  nor  sectaries,  because  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be  the  enemies  of  God.  The  troopers  butchered 
the  Covenanters  because  they  were  rebels  against  the  king,  and 
would  not  adopt  the  king's  religion ;  and  the  Covenanters  bathed 
their  swords  in  the  blood  of  Prelatists  because  they  were  rebels 
against  Christ,  and  would  not  adopt  the  covenants. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  severe  contest  which  was  thus  car- 
ried on  for  a  very  long  period  between  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
the  Covenanters,  and  balancing  the  accusations  of  both  parties,  so 
as  to  fix  the  blame  where  it  is  due,  a  candid  mind  will  at  once 
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confess  that,  after  the  quarrel  was  fairly  begun,  repeated  acts  of 
provocation  were  given  on  both  sides,  and  that  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  partisans  can  easily  blacken  their  opponents;  but 
when  this  religious  war  is  fairly  traced  back  to  its  origin,  the 
fault,  in  the  first  instance,  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  lies  with  royalty  attempting  to  thwart  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people.  James  and  his  successors  wished  to  arrest 
rather  than  further  the  advancing  steps  of  reformation  from 
the  forms  and  spirit  of  popery,  and  presumptuously  claimed  to 
be  the  last  resort  in  all  causes  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  civil.  They 
were  continually  intermeddling  with  church  matters,  and  making 
inroads  upon  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  Covenanters,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  strove  to  make  the  king  the  servant  of  the 
church,  and  to  convert  him  into  a  puppet  to  execute  their  decrees. 
They  wished  to  crib  him  in,  contrary  to  his  consent,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  Presbyterian  cradle. 

Without  going  farther  back  than  the  Assembly  1638,  the  seeds 
of  the  mortal  conflict  between  the  monarch  and  Presbyterian 
clergy  were  then  abundantly  sown,  and  the  fruit  were  gathered 
afterwards  in  many  a  destructive  battle.  It  was  little  better  than 
mockerj'"  for  the  king  first  to  summon  them  to  a  free  assembly, 
and  then  to  attempt  to  gag  and  dismiss  them  as  slaves  before 
they  had  well  entered  on  business.  There  was  more  courage 
than  discretion  in  Established  ministers  resisting  the  royal  man- 
date "  to  dissolve,"  and  then  proceeding  to  depose  his  majesty's 
bishops  from  being  bishops  of  Scotland,  and  even  to  declare  it 
unlawful  for  them  or  any  ecclesiastic  "  to  sit  and  discern  in  council, 
session,  or  exchequer."  While  they  were  thus  engaged  in  making 
acts  against  "  kirkmen  holding  civil  offices,"  they  were,  at  the  time, 
with  the  grossest  and  most  flagrant  inconsistency,  grasping  to 
themselves  a  fourth  part  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  country,  by 
vesting  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  "  Four  Taj^les,"  at 
Edinburgh,  one  of  which  Tables,  or  national  committees,  Avas  to 
be  composed  of  Presbyterian  clergy.  This  was  the  point  where 
they  went  decidedly  wrong.  It  changed  them  into  political 
priests,  and  was  afterwards  the  source  of  endless  troubles  and 
jealousies.  The  Table  of  the  priests,  in  the  first  instance,  roused 
the  people ;  for  they  had  the  pulpits  on  Sabbath  to  sound  the 
alarm ;  but  the  greater  their  power  to  agitate,  the  more  did  the 
king  and  many  of  the  Episcopal  nobles  hate  and  fear  them. 
Carrying  their  notions  of  church  communion  into  state  affairs. 
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they  g-ot  acts  passed  excluding  every  man  from  civil  authority 
save  Covenanters;  and  when  they  had  purged,  as  they  thought, 
the  army  and  all  government  offices  "  of  malignants,"  they  had 
thereby  made  to  themselves  a  host  of  enemies  whom  they  had 
stripped  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  who  instantly  turned  upon 
them,  and  beat  down  their  sectarian  government  to  the  ground. 
The  pressure  from  without  speedily  became  too  great  for  what 
they  considered  their  state  purity  within.  The  people  were  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  combine  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  but 
not  the  clergy  as  clergy,  and  as  a  fourth  estate  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  to  this  must  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  many  of  the 
evils  which  long  continued,  and  which  to  this  day  continue,  to 
afflict  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  generated  a  spirit  of  as- 
sumption in  civil  matters. 

At  the  Revolution  settlement  1688  the  Presbyterian  clergy  tri- 
umphed, and  the  infatuated  race  of  Stuarts  were  thrown  off  from 
the  bosom  of  the  nation  like  so  much  garbage  cast  from  the  tumul- 
tuous ocean  upon  the  shore.     William  gave  to  the  Covenanters, 
under  the  admirable  management  of  Carstairs,  a  more  favourable 
Presbyterian  settlement  than  they  could  reasonably  have  expected, 
or  than  he  himself  in  the  first  instance  intended  to  sanction.     It 
was  dexterously  manoeuvred  from  him,  and  the  continual  plottings 
and  outbreakings  of  the  Jacobites  or  Episcopalians  made  him  at 
last  see  that  the  Presbyterians  were  the  best  friends  of  his  throne. 
The  two  leading  principles  of  the  settlement  at  the  Revolution 
in  Scotland,  were  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  and  the  toler- 
ation of  Episcopacy.     From  these  the  court,  though  plied  with 
every   possible   argument,   would    never   recede.      The    Episco- 
palian ministers  were  not  incorporated  into  the  Scotch  Establish- 
ment.    About  three  hundred  of  them,  however,  were  received  on 
very  easy  terms,  without  adopting  the   Formula  of  Presbyterian 
worship.     In   many   towns  there  w^as  a  Presbyterian   minister, 
supported  voluntarily  by  the  people,  and  an   Episcopalian  one, 
receiving  the  tithes  till  his  death.     The  consequence  was,  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution,  par- 
took much  of  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  church.     Its  ministers, 
not  only  during  the  persecuting  period,  were  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  many  of  them  were  so  even  after  the  Revolution.      They 
were  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  called  and  paid  by  their  hearers. 
As  there  was  such  a  mixture   of  Episcopalians  in   the   church 
courts,  their  sentences  were  not  much  regarded  in  ecclesiastical 
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matters ;  and  a  great  deal  of  personal  liberty  was  claimed  and 
enjoyed.  Presbyterian  pastors  were  in  many  things  Indepen- 
dents, though  they  would,  nevertheless,  have  scorned  the  name. 
Their  horror  of  the  sin  of  giving  up  their  conscience,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Papists,  to  any  human  council,  made  them  claim  a 
right  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  to  exercise  for  themselves  a 
judgment  of  discretion.  They  vowed  subjection  to  their  brethren 
at  their  ordination,  but  it  was  "  only  in  the  Lord;"  and  they  were 
not  very  ready  either  to  explain  or  limit  this  qualifying  clause, 
but  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  an  indefinite  meaning  as  a  way  of 
escape  for  a  tender  conscience  when  pressed  by  the  authority  of 
a  church  court. 

The  happy  state  of  matters  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
introduced  order  and  regularity  into  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  arm  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  gradually  became  stronger, 
and  the  church,  as  being  set  up  by  the  state,  was  subjected  to 
its  control.  William  kept  a  pretty  tight  rein  over  the  Scotch 
Establishment,  as  not  a  few  of  its  ministers  still  wished  to  make 
their  communion-roll  the  only  patent  road  to  all  civil  offices. 
The  nation,  however,  was  sick  of  civil  war.  It  sought  repose. 
Many  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  had  formerly  taken  advantage 
of  the  indulgences  granted  on  certain  conditions  by  Charles  II. 
and  James  VII.,  and  were  not  disposed  again  to  go  to  the  hill- 
sides, and  therefore  far  more  readily  acquiesced  in  the  law  of 
toleration  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  very  quietly 
bowed  their  necks  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance 
to  the  new  dynasty.  Without  taking  these  oaths  no  person 
could  be  a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Hevolution  Church;  and, 
though  it  was  acknowledging  another  term  of  communion  than 
any  enacted  by  Christ,  it  was  nearly  universally  submitted  to, 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Establishment  might  be  obtained.  James 
Hogg,  indeed,  then  of  Dalserf,  afterwards  of  Carnock,  endea- 
voured to  take  his  seat  at  a  meeting  of  Assembly,  without  taking 
the  Government  oaths,  because  they  were  an  Erastian  qualifi- 
cation, but  his  Grace  the  Commissioner  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
lie  must  take  the  oaths,  and  take  them  as  a  minister  and  not  as  a 
civilian;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  would  not  allow  him  to  sit 
in  the  Assembly,  even  although  the  Assembly  decided  otherwise. 
His  name  was  accordingly  kept  off  the  roll,  though  he  was  al- 
lowed to  sit  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly.*     William 

*  Me;iioir.<  of  the  Tublic  Life  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  \viiUen  l>y  himself,  1798. 
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must  have  been  a  king  of  consummate  prudence  and  firmness, 
who  could  constrain  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians — the  iron 
and  the  clay — to  mingle  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  courts;  and 
compel  the  Covenanters,  so  jealous  of  the  Headship  of  Christ, 
to  take  certain  civil  oaths  before  they  could  enter  an  Estab- 
lished pulpit,  and  be  enrolled  in  its  Assemblies. 

A  new  style  of  preaching,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  began  to 
be  introduced.  During  the  bloody  persecutions  the  clergy  ne- 
cessarily became  very  illiterate.  The  mode  of  their  address  was 
homely,  bold,  and  rousing.  They  had  no  time  for  study.  It 
was  not  accuracy,  but  pungency  and  impassioned  oratory,  which 
Mere  required  of  a  man  standing  upon  a  moss  Har/,  and  calling 
upon  his  armed  followers  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for 
"  Christ's  crown  and  covenant."  Their  sermons  were  full  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  they  might  crowd  every  thing 
into  a  single  discourse,  as  they  knew  not  when  they  might  have 
another  opportunity  of  addressing  their  people.*  The  restora- 
tion of  internal  peace  and  church  order  paved  the  way  for  a 
higher  style  of  preaching.  Instead  of  the  coarse  impassioned  elo- 
quence of  a  hill-side,  their  discourses  were  tamed  down  to  the 
suavity  and  cold  correctness  of  a  small  country  church,  where 
their  parishioners  met  as  a  large  family  circle. 

The  country  had  imported  a  Dutch  king,  and  they  also  im- 
ported Dutch  theology.  Arminianism  was  then  spreading  in 
Holland.  Many  of  the  best  Scotch  preachers  had  studied  there 
during  the  persecution,  and  had  become  tinged  with  the  doc- 
trines of  this  heresy,  so  flattering  to  the  proud  heart  of  man, 
which  wishes  to  minsfle  human  merit  with  the  obedience  of  Jesus. 
These  were  by  far  the  most  learned  and  cultivated  preachers. 
Elegance  was  thus  unfortunately  associated  with  defective  views 
of  salvation  by  grace.  Error  put  on  the  aj)pearance  of  an 
angel  of  light,  and,  under  a  chaste  form  of  speech,  which  did 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it,  corrupted  the  rising  taste  and  genius 
which  began  to  reappear  in  the  pulpits  of  Scotland. 

These  changes  were  progressively  going  on,  while  Presbyteri- 
anism  in  England,  as  has  been  stated,  was  fast  lapsing  into 
Arianism.  Error  is  infectious  as  a  pestilence.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  became  doubly  unfashionable  in  Edinburgh,  because 
fliey  were  disliked  in    London.      The   complaint  was  wide  and 

•  Dr.  Ei>kinc'.>  Scinions,  vol.  i.     Apppiidi.x  to  Dr.  Roliert>oii'i  runcral  Scrinon. 
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deep,  that  the  Scotch  nobles  resorting,  after  the  Union  (1707), 
to  the  metropolis  to  attend  the  meeting  of  parliament,  returned 
to  scoff  at  religion,  and  spend  their  Sabbaths  in  amusements 
instead  of  attending  the  house  of  God.  It  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  gentlemen  to  enter  a  plain  Presbyterian  church ;  and  the 
taint  of  intidelity  was  beginning  to  spread  among  the  professional 
and  commercial  ranks  of  society. 

In  the  course  of  only  twenty-six  years  after  the  Revolution, 
it  was  altogether  surprising  that  Simson  of  Glasgow,  and  Camp- 
bell of  St.  Andrews,  a  little  later,  should  have  been  found  teach- 
ing  Socinian   and    Arminian    doctrines    from    their   professorial 
chairs  in  the  land  of  Knox  and  Melville,  who  thought  they  had 
indoctrinated  the  public  mind  with  a  Calvinistic  creed  never  to 
be  shaken.     But  even  in  religion  men  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
children  of  circumstances,  and  pass  with  wondrous  rapidity  from 
one  extreme  to  another.     The  tide  of  public  opinion  over  Pro- 
testant Europe  was  now  setting  in  against  the  higher  Calvinistic 
doctrines.     The  Covenants  had  lost  much  of  their  value  from 
being  often  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  at  the 
cross  of  Linlithgow  and  other  towns,  and  their  abettors  being 
declared  rebels.     Their  persecuting  articles  could  not  bear  dis- 
cussion among  enlightened  men.     An  inhabitant    of  Scotland, 
when  he  went  into  England,  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  sworn  to  extirpate  prelacy.     The  religion  of  the  court 
was  adopted  by  courtiers  ;   and  abhorred  prelacy,  with  its  showy 
ritual,  became  the  religion  of  Scotch  nobles,   as  distinguished 
from  the  people.     Nevertheless,  all  did  not  learn  their  religion 
in    kings'   palaces.      There    was    a    strong   party,  both  among 
the  ministers  and  eldership  of  the  Assembly,  who  looked  back 
to  the  era  of  the  Covenants  as  the  very  perfection  of  sound  doc- 
trine. Christian  liberty,  and  freedom  from  all  sects  and  parties. 
They  had    the  people   on  their   side;    and   being  men  imbued 
with  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  valuing  sound  doctrine  more 
than  sweet  sentences  and  set  phrases,   they  compelled  the  new 
school  of  theology  to  be  very  circumspect  in  venting  their  specu- 
lations.    As  the  fetters  of  an  Establishment  began  gradually  to 
pinch  them;  as  society  settled  down  into  order;  and  as  legal  sta- 
tutes, and  not  their  own  judgment,  became   the  rule  of  acting, 
they  began  to  fret  at  their  felt  loss  of  Christian  freedom.     The 
re-enactment  of  the  old  law  of  patronage  as  it  existed  before  the 
Revolution,  at  which  time  it  was  considerably  modified,  though 
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not  removed;  uiul  its  firm  enforcement,  in  some  cases,  by  the  arm 
of  civil  authority,  were  the  first  occurrences  that  sorely  galled  them, 
and  made  them  feel  that  their  church  was  labouring  under  an  intol- 
erable bondage.  The  "  Trust  Sermon,"  "  The  Marrow  contro- 
versy," and  the  "  deposition  of  the  Seceders,"  were  all  different 
phases  of  the  same  dispute  between  the  "  moderate"  and  "  highfly- 
ing" parties.  The  one  was  all  courtesy  to  the  state,  the  other  was 
contending  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  dis- 
pute had  reached  such  a  height  before  the  famous  sermon  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  in  which  he  attacked  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  opposite  party,  that  it  must  soon  have  come  to  an 
open  rupture,  even  though  he  had  not  been  the  occasion  of  it. 
A  spark  was  sufficient  to  kindle  the  blaze. 

Previous  to  1732,  when  the  rupture  with  Ebenezer  Erskine 
began,  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church  were  following  very 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures,  alienating  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  its  constitution,  and  preparing  them  for  a  revolt. 
The  Seceders  became  their  leaders.  They  gave  tongue  to  the 
people's  grievances.  Being  cast  out  of  the  church,  they  saw 
many  things  in  a  new  light,  and  confessed  that  they  themselves 
had  been  "dumb  dogs"  when  within  the  walls  of  the  Assembly; 
but  now  they  had  freedom  to  lift  up  their  testimony  against 
the  erroneous  doctrine,  lax  discipline,  and  tyrannical  measures  of 
an  Erastian  and  declining  church.  Demands  were  made  from 
every  quarter  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  popular  voice  was 
too  loud  to  be  resisted  or  hushed  at  once  into  silence. 

The  secession  of  Erskine,  Fisher,  Wilson,  and  Moncrieff, 
brought  the  Assembly,  for  a  time,  to  its  senses,  and  induced  them 
to  commence  a  course  of  reformation  and  of  popular  measures  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  defection,  and  bring  back  the  ministers  and 
people  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  disappointed ;  yet  still  that  was  their 
aim.  In  chagrin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson,  Closeburn,  says,  in  a 
letter  which  he  published  at  the  time,  addressed  through  Mr. 
Wilson  to  the  Seceders:  "  The  Assemblies  1734,  1735,  &c., 
asfreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  diffusive  cliurch  made  known 
unto  them,  redressed  a  great  many  grievances,  which  you 
and  a  great  many  members  of  this  church  justly  complained 
of,  viz.,  they  reversed  the  act  1730,  anent  dissents;  the  act 
1732,  anent  planting  of  gospel  ministers;  they  put  an  ef- 
fectual stop  to  the   riding    committees ;    these  had    been    great 
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gTouatl  of  contention  and  offence :  they  regulated  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Assembly  that  had  been  much  and  justly  complained 
of;  they  reversed  the  violent  settlement  of  Auchtermuchty,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  great  opposition ;  by  which  they  gave  an- 
other declaration  of  the  acts  of  commission  being  reversible 
when  they  act  not  according  to  the  rules  of  this  church,  which 
had  been  much  denied ;  they  declared  ministerial  freedom  to  be 
as  great  as  ever,  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  full  as  the  word  of  God 
allows ;  they  appointed  Commissioners  of  their  own  number,  to 
wait  upon  the  king  and  parliament,  to  crave  the  repealing  of 
the  patronage  act ;  this  was  done  once  and  again,  so  that  the 
church  is  not  to  blame  if  it  was  not  got  accomplished ;  they 
ordered  the  seceding  brethren,  who  had  been  cast  out,  to  be  re- 
poned,  which  was  done  accordingly  ;  they,  as  to  the  matter,  en- 
acted the  indulgence  of  such  people  who  had  ministers  intruded 
upon  them,  to  have  word  and  sacrament  from  others,  if  they 
had  not  freedom  to  join  with  these  ministers  that  had  been  thus 
settled  among  them  ;  they  made  an  excellent  act  anent  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  which  is  a  standing  evidence  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  this  church ;  and,  by  another  act,  they  recommended  it 
to  all  church  judicatories  to  take  care  that  no  ministers  should 
be  settled  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  I  heartily  wish 
this  act  may  always  take  effect.  By  all  which  acts  a  wider  door 
was  opened  for  the  returning  of  the  seceding  brethren  to  the 
church,  than  when  they  were  cast  out  and  did  secede  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  almost  of  every  body,  except  your- 
selves and  your  adherents,  all  the  causes  of  your  secession  were, 
as  to  the  matter,  removed ;  except  that  of  reversing  all  the  vio- 
lent settlements  which  had  been,  which  is  altogether  impracti- 
cable for  us."  * 

In  addition  to  these  popular  measures,  the  church  had  enjoyed 
the  aid  of  Whitefield  in  refilling  their  places  of  worship,  and 
stirring  up  a  warm,  healthful,  and  religious  spirit  among  their 
adherents,  so  that  a  much  better  tone  of  feeling  began  again  to 
prevail  towards  the  church  courts  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  On  no  less  an  authority,  however,  than  that  of  Sir  H. 
Moncrieff,  the  Assembly  never  were  serious  in  their  proposals  of 
reformation,  but  intended  merely  to  blind,  mollify,  and  win  back 

*  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Closeburn, 
to  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Associate  Presbytery : 
1741,  p.  11. 

II 
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the  Seceders,  and  then  to  move  on  as  heretofore.  "  What  shows," 
says  he,  "above  all  the  wish  of  the  Assembly  of  1736  to  conci- 
liate the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  passed  an  act  in  this  year  en- 
titled, '  An  Act  against  Intrusion  of  Ministers  into  vacant  Congre- 
gations, and  recommendations  to  presbyteries  concerning  Settlements.^ 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  this  act  could  have  done  more  than 
soothe  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  conciliatory  language, 
unless  more  could  have  been  attempted  than  perhaps  was  prac- 
ticable, and  unless  it  had  been  followed  up  by  a  train  of  authori- 
tative decisions,  which  teas  far  from  being  intended."* 

Several  circumstances  tended  to  bring  the  Church  of  Scotland 
back  to  her  former  declining  position  sooner  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  rebellion  of  1745  followed  on  the  heels  of 
the  revivals  of  Whitefield,  and  the  public  mind  became  occupied 
with  war  instead  of  religion.  Ministers  became  volunteers.  The 
Seceders  broke  into  two  parties  about  the  burgess  oath,  and 
amid  their  bitter  and  grievous  contentions  their  cause  was  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  end,  and  all  danger  to  the  church  was  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  away.  Arguments  were  drawn  from  their 
contentions  against  all  attempts  at  being  righteous  overmuch, 
and  splitting  hairs  in  theology.  A  horror  of  Seceding  doctrine 
tended  to  make  it  still  more  unfashionable  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  or  of  salvation  by  grace,  save  only  by  implication ; 
and  it  was  accounted  pusillanimous  submission  to  the  caprices  of 
the  people  to  consult  them  about  the  choice  of  their  ministers. 
The  Assembly  became  rapidly  more  arbitrary  than  ever  in  en- 
forcing the  settlement  of  the  patron's  presentee,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  protests  of  reclaiming  congregations.  It  began  to  be  held  as 
a  maxim,  that  presentations  must  be  given  effect  to  by  the  church, 
and  the  few  instances  in  which  presentees  were  set  aside  for  some 
glaring  reason,  served  rather  to  strengthen  than  weaken  the  law 
of  patronage.  The  Church  of  Scotland  rapidly  settled  down, 
after  all  its  contendings  against  the  state,  into  a  submissive  civil 
establishment,  not  in  theory  merely,  but  in  practice;  and  thou- 
sands of  the  people,  who  disliked  the  yoke  of  patronage,  when 
it  was  fairly  bound  round  their  necks,  sought  relief  in  voluntary 
dissent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
when  events  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Relief  denomination.     It 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Eiskiiie.     Appendix,  p.  448. 
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was  the  product  of  the  times,  under  the  overruling  providence  of 
God.  To  say  that  it  sprang  from  one  event,  or  that  the  Chris- 
tian heroism  of  one  man  gave  it  birth,  is  about  as  philosophical 
as  to  say  that  an  acorn  produces  the  oak  without  the  soil  in 
which  to  vegetate  and  strike  its  roots.  Thousands  were  looking 
for  another  break  in  the  Church  when  Gillespie  was  cast  out, 
though  no  one,  as  remarked  already,  and  as  now  reiterated,  that 
it  may  be  noted,  could  ever  have  anticipated  that  he,  in  his  quiet 
retirement,  would  have  been  the  man.  The  arrow  directed 
against  him  as  a  warning  to  others,  instead  of  smiting  the  inno- 
cent bird  dead,  merely  cut  the  cord  wherewith  it  was  attached  to 
the  pole,  and  permitted  it  to  rise  on  expanded  wing  to  a  loftier 
region.  "  Let  the  Lord  be  magnified,  which  hath  pleasure  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  servant." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  SEPARATION  OF  GIL- 
LESPIE FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  concise,  comprehensive,  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  various  circumstances  which  combined  to 
extrude  Gillesjiie  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Many  little 
matters,  which  had  no  slight  degree  of  influence  at  the  time, 
have  now  dropped  out  of  sight.  His  own  account  of  the  matter 
never  having  been  printed,  but  simply  communicated  by  him  in 
writing  to  President  Edwards,  Doddridge,  and  others,  many  in- 
teresting facts  are  no  doubt  lost,  which  would  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.* 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Gillespie  must 
be  sought  for  in  those  church  politics  of  the  age,  which  have 
been  rapidly  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  some  parts 
of  which  now  require  to  be  more  fully  noticed  to  give  any 
thing  like  meaning  to  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in 
reference  to  his  ejection.  As  many  of  the  persons  who  have 
written  short  notices  of  him  have  belonged  to  rival  sects  and 
parties,  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature, 
they  have  either  ignorantly  or  incautiously  abused  him,  per- 
mitting their  hatred  of  the  denomination  he  had  the  honour  to 
originate,  strangely  to  distort  and  vilify  the  principles  from  which 
he  acted.  A  surface  view  of  the  matter  will  neither  satisfy  nor 
answer  any  valuable  end.  The  tap-root  must  be  sought  for. 
It  can  easily  be  traced  in  the  surrounding  soil.  Gillespie  had 
entered  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  delusive  conceptions  of  its 

*  A  copy  of  the  letter  which  Gillespie  wrote  to  Presitlent  Edwards,  giving  an 
account  of  his  deposition,  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Stewart  so  late  as  1798 ;  and 
he  promised  to  publish  it  in  the  Quarterly  Magazine;  but  as  the  Magazine  soon 
gave  up,  it  was  never  done.  After  writing  repeatedly  both  to  America  and  Lon- 
don, none  of  Gillespie's  Letters  could  be  recovered,  though  it  is  probable  they 
are  still  in  existence. 
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independence  and  freedom;  and  when  its  laws,  as  a  state  church, 
began  to  be  firmly  enforced,  and  as  firmly  resisted  by  him,  be- 
cause contrary,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ,  he  was  rudely  and  abruptly 
cast  out  as  a  rebel.  He  preferred  deposition,  with  a  good  con- 
science, to  the  emoluments  of  office  with  a  supple  one.  Others, 
who  had  the  same  views,  might  conform  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
He  would  not. 

When  William  and  Mary,  in  1688,  were  called  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  the  principles  which  produced  the  great  dis- 
senting interests,  were  then  clearly  at  work  in  their  elementary 
state ;  succeeding  occurrences  merely  developed  them.  Two 
years  after  this  (1690)  William  sanctioned  a  very  popular  sys- 
tem of  patronage  in  Scotland,  because  generally  and  vehemently 
demanded  by  the  nation.  He  took  away  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion from  the  old  patrons,  as  it  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  even  before  it,  and  vested  it  in  the  Protestant 
heritors  of  each  parish  along  with  the  elders,  who  were  to  pay  the 
old  patrons,  as  its  price,  a  sum  of  money.  These  were  hence- 
forth to  name  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  minister,  and  to  pro- 
pose him  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  approved  or  disapprov- 
ed of  by  them.  If  they  disapproved  of  the  presentee  they  were 
to  give  in  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  at  whose 
judgment,  and  by  whose  determination,  the  calling  and  entry 
of  every  minister  were  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.  The  clergy 
were  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  vested  with  the  patronage  of  all 
the  parishes  in  Scotland,  for  the  elders  were  all  under  their  nomi- 
nation and  direction ;  and  almost  every  thing  about  each  settle- 
ment was  to  be  cognosced  and  determined  by  the  church  courts. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  till  1712,  when  patronage  was 
again  restored  by  act  of  parliament  under  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
popular  act  of  William  and  Mary  was  fully  repealed.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  of  popular  and  clerical  election,  "  great 
heats  and  divisions"  were  said  to  have  taken  place  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland.  This  was,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  a  pre- 
text for  an  obnoxious  measure.  It  is  understood  that  William 
parted  with  his  kingly  power  over  the  Church  of  Scotland  with 
very  considerable  reluctance,  and  that  his  agents  went  farther 
than  he  wished,  though,  from  prudential  considerations,  he  did 
not  revoke  their  deed.  The  nobles  also  longed  to  have  the 
church  again  under  their  dominion ;    and  as  very  few  parishes 
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had  paid  the  fixed  price  of  compensation  to  the  old  patrons,  a 
favourable  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  by  a  tory  ministry, 
with  the  view  of  crippling  the  power  of  the  whigs  by  mak- 
ing the  church  less  an  organ  of  their  popular  measures,  to  re- 
store patronage,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  church  nearer  to  the 
throne,  and  farther  from  the  populace,  that  she  might  yield 
prompter  and  more  submissive  allegiance  to  those  who  had  set 
her  up,  and  could  put  her  down  at  pleasure.  State  policy,  and 
not  a  few  disputed  calls,  dictated  the  return  to  "  Papal  patron- 
age," as  it  was  scornfully  designated.  The  enactment  came 
upon  the  church  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  clergymen  of  that 
period  were  strenuous  in  maintaining  "  the  Headship  of  Chi'ist," 
which,  in  their  mouths,  denoted  that  the  church  was  superior  to 
the  state,  and  that  they,  as  a  corporate  body,  should  dictate  to 
parliament,  and  not  parliament  to  them.  They  still  grasped  at 
the  shadow  of  that  power  which  they,  in  reality,  had  possessed 
in  the  times  of  the  "  Tables,"  when  the  crown  was  cast  be- 
neath the  altar.  They  protested,  therefore,  against  the  measure 
in  their  church  courts,  and  resorted  to  every  measure  which 
cunning  and  zeal  could  devise  and  execute  to  prevent  this  new 
enactment  from  being  practically  carried  into  effect.  They,  for 
a  time,  set  the  statute  at  defiance,  and  proceeded,  as  formerly, 
only  to  induct  ministers  upon  a  call  from  the  people. 

The  government  was  in  no  haste  to  combat  their  illegal  and 
intemperate  procedure.  It  allowed  them  to  vapour  away  for  a 
season ;  but,  like  a  giant,  it  kept  its  foot  where  it  had  placed  it 
on  the  neck  of  the  church,  and  trusted  to  time  and  circumstances 
for  teaching  her  quiet  submission.  Its  aim  was  not  to  choke 
lier,  but  to  teach  her  quietly  to  wear  the  yoke  which  it  had 
clapped  upon  her  restive  movements.  In  a  few  years  the  gov- 
ernment found  itself  suflficiently  strong  in  the  Assembly  to  give 
effect  to  presentations,  and  to  enjoin  the  settlement  of  a  pre- 
sentee even  in  the  face  of  a  reclaiming  congregation,  if  no  charge 
could  be  substantiated  against  his  life,  doctrine,  and  literary 
qualifications.  The  "  call,"  or  consent  of  the  people,  which  had 
been  legally  introduced  by  William,  but  which  was  now  revoked, 
began  to  be  held  in  very  little  esteem.  It  was  still  "moder- 
ated," but  no  one  could  be  voted  for  but  the  Patron's  presentee. 
The  "Act  of  presentation"  by  the  patron  was  gradually  con- 
sidered by  the  "  Assembly"  as  the  law  of  the  land,  which  must 
be  complied  with,  and  on  which  the  presentee  must  be  inducted. 
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The  mode  in  wliicli  the  Government  portion  of  the  Assembly 
carried  into  effect  unpopular  settlements,  by  "committees,"  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  clerical  opposition,  vigorously  backed  by  the  people, 
was  unconstitutional  and  clumsy.     It  produced  many  evils.     Its 
only  plea  was  dire  necessity.     It  often  happened  that  the  parish 
in  which  the  settlement  was  to  take  place  was  within  the  bounds 
of  a  presbytery  which  was  refractory.     They  firmly  ^e_cl  con- 
science, and  the  word  of  God,  and  the  old  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  their  reasons  for  not  obeying  the  injunc- 
tions of  what  they  considered  the  truckling  part  of  the  Assembly. 
When  nearly  all  were  rebels,  it  was  impossible  for  the  church 
to  act  through  her  regular  presbyterial  courts,  or  even  to  punish 
insubordination  to  her  enactments.     In  this  emergency,  the  plan 
resorted  to  was  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  swamp  the  refractory  presbytery,  by  meeting  along  with  them 
on  the   spot,   ordaining  the  minister,   compelling    them  to  put 
his  name  on  the  record,  and  constituting  him  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.      The  first  of  these  "  riding  committees," 
as  they  were  afterwards gronically  called,  was  nominated  in  1729, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  verj:  unpopular  settlement  in  one 
of  the  parishes  of  Aberdeen. 

This  device  for  accomplishing  unpopular  settlements  continued 
for  twenty  years.     It  preserved  to  appearance  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  saved  scrupulous  consciences ;  but  it  fomented 
in  a  great  degree  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy.      The 
people,   instead  of  being  awed  into  submission,  were  stung  to 
madness,  when  they  saw  a  group  of  strange  clergy,  protected 
by   a  company   of  soldiers,   inducting  a  minister  among  them 
whom  they  abhorred,  while  the  ministers  of  their  own  presbytery 
were  taking  no  part  in  the  service,  and  even  indirectly  fanning  the 
flame  of  popular  discontent.     "  A  house   divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."      The  evil  was  also  aggravated  by  the  successive 
Assemblies  at  times  vacillating,  as  to  the  law  of  patronage  being 
the   law   of  the    Church.       A   clear,   firm,   and  somewhat  rash 
enactment  on  the  subject,  in  1732,  eventually  produced  the  se- 
cession, led  on  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  who  maintained,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  growing  power  of  patronage,  "  the  Divine  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  pastors."      This  was  a  blow  at  the 
root.   The  people  responded  to  his  call.    The  Church  was  stunned. 
They  faltergd  for  many  years  to  cast  out  the  Erskines,  repealed 
their  owiTact,  and  kept  the  Seceders  suspended,  like  Mahomet's 
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coffin,  between  licaven  and  earth,  to  see  if  they  would  be  fiiglit- 
ened,  and  return  with  tamer  spirits  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  Erskines  continued  to  issue  and  re-issue  their 
Testimonies  against  a  declining  Church;  and  the  Church,  in 
return,  mustered  courage  at  last  to  depose  them  altogether  from 
their  office  as  factious  and  rebellious.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Secession. 

As  a  popular  body,  the  General  Assembly,  after  the  lesson 
which  they  received  by  the  loss  of  the  Seceders,  might  have 
yielded  longer  and  oftener  to  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  scheme  of  augmenting 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  on  which  it  set  its  heart,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  it  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  petition 
and  representation  to  parliament.  The  plan  was  eagerly  pushed 
forward  by  the  "  Moderate"  party.  It  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Scotch  aristocracy.  The  evangelical  or  popular  party  in 
the  Church  was  also  averse  to  the  measure.*  Dr.  Cuming 
of  Edinburgh,  "  who  was  at  the  time  the  ostensible  leader  of  the 
Church  under  the  Earl  of  Isla,  who  had  the  management  of 
Scotch  affairs,"  was  sent,  along  with  other  commissioners,  to  Lon- 
don, in  1750,  to  bring  the  scheme  of  augmentation  to  a  favour- 
able issue.  The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  however,  were 
not  to  be  tamed  down  into  meek  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  clergy,  when  an  additional  burden  was  to  be  saddled  on 
their  estates.  Both  parties  gave  in  their  representations  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Evidence  was  led  at 
great  length  on  the  subject.  When  the  proposal  came  to  be 
debated  before  the  House,  a  paper  was  circulated  among  its 
members,  complaining  grievously  that  the  clergy  in  general  dis- 
obeyed the  law  of  patronage,  frequently  setting  aside  the  patron's 
jiresentee,  and  introducing  some  other  person  called  by  the  peo- 
ple. On  these  facts,  it  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
House  that,  if  any  new  favours  were  granted  to  the  Scotch 
Church,  provision  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  for  enforcing 
the  law  of  patronage ;  and  that  it  should  be  put  out  of  the  power 
of  presbyteries  to  elude  the  law  as  they  had  formerly   done,  t 

♦  A  Loud  Cry,  p.  14. 

■f  "  JReasojis  for  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  patronages  in  Scotland. — By  the 
act  made  in  Scotland  in  1690,  the  presenting  ministers  in  Scotland,  was  taken 
from  the  patrons,  and  given  to  the  heritors  and  elders,  snbjcct  to  be  cognosced  on 
by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds;  at  whose  judgment,  and  by  whose  determina- 
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This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  reports  which  had  for  some 
time  before  been  in  circulation,  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
that  the  petition  for  an  augmentation  of  stipends,  if  granted,  woukl 
be  connected  with  an  enactment,  "  binding  the  law  of  patronage 
more  strictly  upon  the  neck  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  The 
House  of  Commons  cushioned  the  appeal  of  the  clergy,  by  refus- 
ing to  take  it,  during  that  session,  into  their  consideration,  but  the 
clergy  could  not  but  learn  a  lesson  from  what  had  passed,  that 
submission  to  the  law  of  patronage  was  expected  from  all  those 
who  would  be  fed  from  the  king's  table.* 

The  Church  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  she  had 
been  acting  a  very  irregular  and  unconstitutional  part,  and  that 
prompt  and  full  submission  to  the  law  of  patronage  was  requisite 
to  entitle  her  to  a  fresh  grant  of  public  money.  To  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  the  patrons,  and  to  show  the  government  that  the 
Church  was  a  national  Institution,  regularly  governed,  they,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  same  Assembly  (1750),  in  which  they  ap- 

tion,  the  calling  and  entering  of  every  particular  minister  were  to  be  ordered  and 
concluded. 

"  By  the  act  10  Ann»,  cap.  12,  it  is  declared,  That  this  way  of  calling  ministers 
had  proved  inconvenient,  and  had  caused  great  heats  and  divisions  among  the 
heritors  and  elders  thereby  authorized  to  call  ministers.  And  therefore  the  said 
act  of  1690,  as  to  this  point,  was  thereby  repealed,  and  the  right  of  presentation 
was  thereby  restored  to  the  patrons. 

"  It  appears,  however,  that  the  presbyteries  of  Scotland  pay  very  little  or  no 
regard  to  this  law ;  and  that,  in  direct  disobedience  to  it,  they  frequently  refuse 
to  enter  the  patron's  presentee ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  moderate  the  call  of  an- 
other person  named  to  them  by  the  Christian  people,  as  they  are  called, — theheif- 
tors,  or  the  elders. 

"  It  is  therefore  submitted,  that  as  great  part  of  the  persons  who  now  apply  to 
parliament  for  relief,  with  respect  to  their  stipends,  became  entitled  to  them  in 
breach  and  opposition  to  a  law  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that,  in 
case  the  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  incline  to  indulge  the  clergy  with  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  these  matters,  they  will  at  the  same  time  make  effectual 
provisions  for  enforcing  a  due  obedience  to  the  act  of  the  lOth  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  it  shall  not  for  the  future  be  in  the  power  of  the  presby- 
teries in  Scotland  to  elude  the  same,  in  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  done." 

'  N.  B.  The  above  paper  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  members,  by  an  un- 
known hand,  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  motion  was  to  be  made  for  taking 
the  report  under  consideration. — The  report  is  quoted  likewise  for  proof  of  what 
is  here  alleged.'— Scois  Mag.,  1751.,  pp.  329,  330. 

*  The  application  to  parliament,  after  such  an  ungracious  reception,  was  fruit- 
less. It  was  not  till  twenty  years  after,  that  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that 
the  Court  of  Session  had  power  out  of  the  free  teinds,  to  grant  augmentations  of 
ministers'  stipend.  This  was  a  side  way  of  getting  a  right  established,  which  has 
hitherto  wrought  very  well  for  the  Church. 

I 
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pointed  commissioners  to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  augmentation, 
also  recommended  it  to  their  regular  commission,  "  to  consider  of 
a  method  for  securing  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the  As- 
sembly" as  to  presentations,  and  in  the  mean  time,  "if  any 
presbyteries  were  disobedient,  and  did  not  execute  the  sentences 
of  this  Assembly  in  the  particular  causes  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  them,  the  commission  are  empowered  to  call  such 
presbyteries  before  them,  and  censure  them  as  they  shall  see 
cause."*  Riding  committees  were  henceforth  to  cease  ;  and  pres- 
byteries, under  the  threat  of  suspension  and  deposition,  were 
to  carry  into  effect  the  most  unpopular  settlements.  These 
golden  promises  did  not  avail  at  the  time  with  the  aristocracy 
for  a  fresh  amount  of  chalders  of  grain. 

A  casual  circumstance,  in  this  state  of  things,  appears  to  have 
brought  forward  a  person  of  no  ordinary  grasp  of  intellect,  and 
to  have  given  shape  and  severity  to  those  measures  which  were 
to  strip  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  her  fancied  independence, 
and  to  make  her  obedient  and  submissive  throughout  all  her 
courts  to  civil  authority.  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  could  not  have 
done  it.  He  was  vain  and  pompous,  and  was  considered  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hand  of  government.  He  had  the  will,  indeed,  but 
lie  wanted  the  power.  He  attempted  to  keep  the  vessel  in  the 
right  direction,  but  squalls  and  storms,  while  he  was  at  the  helm, 
often  drove  it  out  of  its  prescribed  course.  The  enterprise  de- 
volved upon  one  who  was  very  far  his  superior  in  talents  and 
attainments,  management  and  manners,  and  to  whom  belongs  the 
notoriety  of  having  introduced  a  vigorous  system  of  government 
into  the  church,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Dr.  Robertson's  System  of  Ecclesiastical  Policy."  It  was  the 
means  of  making  the  refractory  Church  of  Scotland  a  very  obe- 
dient State  Church ;  but  it  also  drove  many  from  its  pale,  who 
prefersed  Christ,  to  a  royal  commissioner,  as  its  head. 
i  The-  most  of:  annalists  who  have  written  of  this  period,  have 
represented  Dr.  Robertson,  who  at  the  time  was  minister  of 
Gladsmuir,  as  cogitating  in  his  study,  with  the  coolness  of  a  sage, 
the  great  leading  principles  of  his  policy,  and,  without  any  stim- 
ulus save  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  church,  indoctrinating  his  breth- 
ren with  them,  and  then,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  en- 
forcing them  upon  the  members  of  the  Assembly  hanging  upon 

*   Index  to  Acts  of  Assembly  1750. 
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his  lips.  But  as  Locke  was  quickened  in  his  perceptions  of  reli- 
gious liberty  by  the  sharpness  of  his  persecutions ;  so  Robertson 
did  not  appear  as  the  unflinching  and  open  advocate  of  patronage 
and  the  power  of  the  church,  till  a  very  near  connexion  of  his 
own  was  roughly  handled  by  an  anti-patronage  mob,  and  he 
himself  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  popular  violence.  Stirring 
times  bring  out  great  minds  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Very  great  opposition,  in  1750,  was  made  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  James  Syme,  in  Alloa,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
minister  who  came  to  serve  his  edict,  was  met  at  the  end  of  the 
town  by  a  mob,  who  took  it  from  him  by  violence,  and  beat  and 
bruised  those  heritors,  elders,  and  parishioners,  to  the  effusion  of 
their  blood,  who  gave  countenance  to  the  settlement.  On  the 
day  which  the  presbytery  had  fixed  for  his  ordination,  they  again 
assembled,  "  rung  the  bell  from  morning  till  evening,  and  in  the 
afternoon  displayed  a  flag  from  the  steeple  in  token  of  victory, 
none  off-ering  to  oppose  them."  But  the  Church  was  not  thus  to 
be  thwarted  in  executing  her  decisions.  To  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  scenes,  four  companies  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
the  town  before  the  second  day  app^ointed  for  his  ordination  ar- 
rived. This  strong  measure  overawed  the  multitude.  The 
settlement  was  effected  without  any  disturbance,  by  a  "  riding 
committee"  of  the  Assembly;  and  among  those  present  was  "the 
Rev.  William  Robertson,  of  Gladsmuir."  Several  of  the  parish- 
ioners of  Alloa  were  soon  after  tried  for  their  riotous  proceedings 
before  the  court  of  justiciary,— convicted,  fined,  banished,  or  im- 
prisoned, according  to  their  criminality.  One  woman,  "  Jean  Nicol, 
was  ordained  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  on  the  29  th  of  January, 
her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  a  rope,  the  hangman 
walking  immediately  behind  her,  holding  the  end  of  the  rope  in 
one  hand  and  his  whip  in  the  other;  and  thereafter  she  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  Edinburgh  correction  house,  at  hard  la- 
bour, till  the  15th  of  May."  These  were  very  disagreeable 
and  untoward  circumstances  to  all  who  were  involved  in  them. 
Not  a  solitary  individual  of  the  Stirlinfj  Preshyterij  attended. 
All  the  services  were  conducted  by  strangers.  Dr.  Robertson 
appears  to  have  been  there  as  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Syme, 
who,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,   married   one   of  his  sisters.' 

*  "  Mr.  Syme  married  a  sister  of  Principal  Robertson,  (a  woman  of  a  very  supe- 
rior mind,)— and  their  only  daughter,  Eleanora,  became  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  present  day— having  married,  on  the  25th  May,  1778, 
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Such  scenes  as  this  opened  the  eyes  of  the  moderate  clergy  to 
the  evils  which  sprang  from  allowing  presbyteries  to  become 
refractory  in  obeying  the  statute  law  of  the  church,  and  a  much 
less  ardent  mind  than  Dr.  Robertson's,  when  relatives  became 
involved,  would  have  sought,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  obviate 
or  root  out  the  cancerous  evil.  The  way  was  already  chalked  out 
by  the  Assembly.  It  required  merely  a  vigorous  mind  to  press 
its  firm  and  universal  adoption.  Besides,  he  was  an  avowed 
favourer  of  arbitrary,  or  what  he  would  have  called  constitutional, 
measures  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  offered  of 
his  wielding  the  powers  of  the  church  against  those  who  were 
recusants  to  her  authority.  He  did  not  fail  to  improve  it. 
He  became  the  champion  of  the  state  controlling  the  church  in 
practice,  as  it  already  did  in  theory ;  and  of  introducing  the 
prompt  obedience  of  the  army  into  every  established  church- 
court  throughout  the  land.  Scrupulous  consciences  he  compelled 
either  to  yield  or  resign  their  situations  upon  the  Establishment. 
When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  May,  1751,  the  case 
of  the  parish  of  Torphichen  came  before  them.  The  presbytery 
of  Linlithgow  had  twice  refused  to  induct  Mr  Watson  into  the 
parish,  though  enjoined  by  two  preceding  Assemblies.  They 
rested  their  defence  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  a  strong- 
opposition  to  the  settlement  in  the  parish  ;  that  the  flame,  if 
they  took  an  active  hand  in  the  ordination,  would  spread  to  their 
own  congregations ;  and  that  their  usefulness  as  ministers  would 
be  thereby  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  They  deprecated  any 
infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures  upon  them  for  their  refusing  to 
obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Assembly,  as  they  were  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  of  which  Jesus  was  Lord ;  and 
that  the  decisions  of  no  church-court  ought  to  be  arbitrary^  but 
that  every  minister  should  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  how  far, 
in  consistency  with  the  word  of  God,  he  could  yield  obedience  to 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors.*  This  they  maintained  was  agree- 
able to  Presbyterian  government  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  "  If  private  judgment,"  said  one  of  their 
number  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  "  has  any  rights  left  under 
our  Establishment,  the  first  and  most  essential  is  the  right  to  de- 
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termine  what  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  what  not,  in  relation 
to  one's  personal  conduct.  Withdraw  this  right,  and  all  goes 
along  with  it."*  Submission  to  ecclesiastical  courts  enforced  by 
threatenings,  censures,  forfeitures,  and  all  the  terrible  engines  of 
power,  they  considered  as  the  greatest  spiritual  tyranny  in  the 
free  Church  of  Scotland. 

These  were  bold,  and  literally  Independent  rather  than  Pres- 
byterian, principles.  They  were  such,  howev^er,  as  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  acted  upon  during  her  struggle  with  Episcopacy 
when  she  was  independent  of  the  State.  Were  they  such,  however, 
as  became  her  when  she  was  under  law  to  Caesar  ?  In  this  lay  the 
discrepancy  which  many  of  her  best  children  could  not  perceive. 
But  those  who  had  studied  what  was  implied  in  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  saw  the  incompatibility  of  such  claims 
with  their  present  condition,  and  insisted  upon  absolute  obedience 
to  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  legal  Establishment.  Accord- 
ingly, Home  of  Athelstaneford,  (the  author  of  '  Douglas,')  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  came  forward  as  the  abettors  of  the  power  of  the 
church  to  compel  submission,  or  inflict  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Establishment.  They  both  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  this 
Assembly.  Dr.  Robertson  especially,  fresh  as  he  was  from  the 
disturbances  in  Alloa,  where,  no  doubt,  he  had  got  much  practi- 
cal light,  strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of  bringing  more  deci- 
sive measures  to  bear  against  these  growing  disorders,  and  "  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  church  by  enforcing  the  sub- 
mission of  all  its  members."  "  He  unfolded  the  general  principle 
of  his  ecclesiastical  government, — the  subordination  of  judica- 
tories,"t  which,  next  year,  he  pressed  with  still  greater  vigour, 
and  inflicted  exclusion  and  deposition  upon  Gillespie.  It  is  here 
v/here  the  origin  of  Gillespie's  ejectment  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  must  be  sought,  and  unless  traced  up  to  this  source  it 
can  never  be  properly  understood. 

In  the  Torphichen  case  just  noticed,  Home  and  Robertson 
were  partly  successful,  and  partly  their  prey  escaped  out  of  their 
hands.  Their  aim  was  to  get  the  Linlithgow  presbytery  "  cen- 
sured," and  "suspended"  from  the  oflBce  of  the  ministry,  as  a 
warning  to  all  other  refractor)^  members  who  should  plead  con- 
science for  not  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the  Assembly.  They 
managed  to  get  them  censured ;  but  the  Assembly,  though  keenly 

*  Scots  Mag.,  17-52.,  p.  139.  f  Stewart's  Life  oi' Robertson,  p.  111. 
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urged  to  it  by  Robertson,  refused,  by  a  great  majority  of  votes, 
to  suspend  them.  Even  the  vote  of  "censure"  was  considered 
by  many  a  measure  of  extreme  severity.  And  against  this  Prin- 
cipal Wishart  and  twenty-four  others  dissented,  and  gave  in  their 
"reasons"  of  dissent.  They  maintained  that  no  Assembly  of 
fallible  men  had  a  right  to  inflict  church  censures  upon  those  who 
declared  they  had  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 
It  was  subversive  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  derogatory  to 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  who  was  Lord  of  the  conscience.  Their 
being  an  Establishment  did  not  trench  upon  the  inalienable  right 
of  private  judgment.  And  farther,  that  their  subscription  and 
submission  to  the  judicatories  was  with  the  express  condition  of 
its  being  in  the  Lord ;  and  that  they  were  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  this  matter,  as  each  was  answerable  for  himself  to  the 
Lord.  The  responsibility  was  personal,  and  such  was  the  obli- 
gation of  obedience  under  which  they  had  come.  The  "  rea- 
sons" will  be  found  in  the  Appendix ;  and  they  are  import- 
ant, as  they  were  afterwards  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
papers  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  Gillespie's  case ;  and  as 
being  a  succinct  statement  of  the  views  which  at  that  period  pre- 
vailed among  the  popular  party  in  the  church.  For  his  firm 
and  conscientious  adherence  to  which,  the  founder  and  father  of 
the  Relief  church  was  "  deposed." 

The  Torphichen  settlement  was  carried  into  efi'ect  by  a  "  rid- 
ing committee;"  and  Robertson,  who  was  now  a  rising  star, 
whom  the  moderate  party  marked  out  as  their  own,  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  preside.  It  was  the  last  riding  committee  ever  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  future  leader  of  the  Assembly  had  the  notoriety 
of  leading  the  forlorn  hope,  in  the  last  assault  against  the  power 
of  refractory  presbyteries  casting  their  shield  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  They  were  levelled  to  the  dust.  But  though  cast 
down,  they  were  not  destroyed.  Some  of  them  soon  appeared 
clad  in  spiritual  armour,  having  thrown  away  all  carnal  weapons, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  him  who  says,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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The  general  impression  of  the  religious  public  is,  that  Gillespie 
was  deposed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  because  he  was  opposed 
to  patronage.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  The 
great  principle,  partially  developed  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  was  the  real  matter  of  dispute.  The  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  strenuously  contended,  along  with  many  others,  that 
the  members  of  inferior  church  judicatories  were  not  bound  to 
give  effect  to  the  sentences  of  superior  ecclesiastical  courts,  when 
they  were  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  that  these  sentences 
were  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  They  pled  for  a  state  of 
things  which  left  ministers  a  great  deal  of  mmisterial  freedom, 
and  which  made  church  courts  rather  consultative  meetings  than 
legislative  and  executive  assemblies.  Much  of  this  liberty  be- 
longed to  the  old  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  time  when  she  was 
dissociated  from  the  state, — when  her  assemblies  and  presbyteries 
were  proscribed,  and  congregations  supported  their  own  ordinances, 
and  managed  their  own  affairs.  For  one  voluntary  church  to  in- 
trude a  minister  upon  another  would  have  been  most  preposterous. 
No  court  on  earth,  it  M'as  held,  could  compel  an  inferior  court 
to  ordain  an  obnoxious  presentee,  when  they  were  convinced  it 
would  be  a  sin.  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson  at  Inver- 
keithing  was  known  to  be  most  offensive  to  the  people,  and,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  could  not  carry 
his  induction  into  effect.  Opposition  to  patronage  was  thus 
merely  a  branch  springing  from  a  great  general  principle.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  felt  to  be  at  stake,  and  Gillespie  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ,  he  thought,  had  made  his  people  free. 

Such  views,  however,  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Dr. 
Robertson  and  his  friends,  who  were  resolved  that  the  Church  of 
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Scotland,  like  every  other  legal  institution,  should  hear  the 
mandates  of  power  from  her  supreme  Assembly,  and  yield  to 
them  prompt  and  universal  obedience.  Into  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Church  he  wished  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  that  subalterns  should  not  reason,  but  do,  at  once,  as 
they  were  enjoined.  This  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government  was 
plainly  mooted  in  the  Torphichen  case;  and  the  Inv^erkeithing 
settlement,  which  at  the  time  was  depending  before  the  church 
courts,  kept  the  discussion  alive,  and  brought  it  speedily  to  an 
issue. 

Mr.  Andrew  Richardson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Broughton, 
presbytery  of  Biggar,  was  presented  in  1749  to  the  parish  of 
Inverkeithing,  by  the  patron,  Captain  Philip,  Anstruther;  which 
presentation  he  accepted,  and  the  patron  of  course  requested 
the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  to  which  Inverkeithing  belonged, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  his  translation  and  induction.  A 
call  was  moderated.  The  adherents  were  very  few, — mostly 
non-resident  heritors.  The  people  had  set  their  affections  upon 
Mr.  William  Adam,  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
Painswick,  England.  For  him  they  moderated  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar call  among  themselves,  laid  it  upon  the  table  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  insisted  upon  its  prosecution.  The  two  calls  can 
scarcely,  however,  be  regarded  as  "  competing  calls  ;"  for  the 
latter  was  certainly  irregular,  and  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
weight  attached  to  it. 

The  majority  of  the  presbytery,  after  examining  carefully  into 
the  case,  by  sending  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  Inverkeithing 
narrowly  to  sift  the  matter  on  the  spot,  refused  to  have  any  active 
hand  in  carrying  the  settlement  into  effect,  as  the  people  at  large 
were  very  strongly  opposed  to  it.  All  the  elders  except  one  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Richardson.  The  general 
interests  of  religion,  within  the  parish  and  within  the  whole  bounds 
of  the  presbytery,  were  in  danger  of  being  greatly  injured.  The 
cause  was  carried  by  appeals  before  the  synod  of  Fife  and  the 
commission  of  the  Assembly,  (1750,)  which  enjoined  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  admission  and 
settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson  at  Inverkeithing.  It  was  the  firm 
refusal  of  the  presbytery  to  proceed  to  the  induction  of  the  pre- 
sentee, notwithstanding  the  injunction  of  the  commission,  that 
brought  the  question  again  into  discussion,  whether  inferior  judi- 
catories were  bound,  contrary  to  their  conscience,  to  carry  into 
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eft'ect  the  sentences  of  superior  courts.  The  patron,  and  the  callers 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  maintained  that  they  were,  and  that  the  lower 
church  courts  refusing  to  obey  the  sentences  of  the  higher,  was 
destructive  of  all  government,  particularly  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, which  consisted  in  the  parity  of  pastors  and  subordination 
of  church  judicatories;  and  farther,  that  a  refusal  to  induct  would 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  parish  and  the  country  at  large.  They 
also  pinched  the  recusant  presbytery  by  reminding  them  that 
every  minister,  at  the  period  of  his  admission  into  the  Church, 
was  bound,  by  the  sacred  tie  of  an  oath,  to  obey  the  lawful 
sentences  of  the  superior  judicatories ;  and  that  their  refractori- 
ness proceeded  from  the  contemptible  fear  of  losing  some  of  their 
hearers.      They  jeered  them  as  being  "people  ridden." 

In  answer  to  these  things,  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  so- 
lemnly affirmed  that  they  had  laboured  to  disabuse  themselves  of 
all  mistakes  and  ill-grounded  scruples,  and  still  that  they  found 
such  difficulties  remaining  that  they  could  not  actively  proceed 
with  the  settlement.  They  held  that  there  were  few  maxims 
plainer,  in  the  whole  system  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
than  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct;  that  no  man  can  give  a  blind  and 
implicit  obedience  safely  to  the  decisions  of  any  body  of  men, 
however  venerable  their  authority;  and  that  every  man  must  be 
determined  by  his  own  sentiments,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
inquiry.  "All  sober-minded  Protestants,"  said  they,  "who 
have  thought  on  these  matters,  are  agreed  that  this  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  is  inalienable.  It  could  not  be  renounced  by 
ten  thousand  oaths,  and  they  had  never  renounced  it;  for  in  their 
ordination  vow  there  was  an  express  qualification,  they  vowed 
submission  in  the  Lord;  and  this  was  well  known  to  all."  They 
did  not  deny  that  the  sentences  of  courts  of  the  last  resort  must 
take  effect,  and  that,  consequently,  the  admission  of  Mr.  Ilichard- 
son,  in  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  the  commission,  must  now  be 
consummated  ;  but  there  were  other  ways  of  doing  this  than  by 
disannulling  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  compelling  men 
to  do  it  contrary  to  their  conscience.  While  they  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  "implicit  obedience  to  the  sentences  of  superiors"  as 
being  neither  constitutional,  nor  necessary  for  the  government  of 
the  Church,  they  equally  repudiated  the  charge  of  being  blindly 
led  by  their  people.  At  the  same  time,  they  said,  smoothly  but 
cuttingly,   "  We  think  it  expedient  to  lead   them  softly,  quite 
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agreeably  to  the  temper  and  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
greatest  of  them,  in  whom  it  was  not  meanness  of  spirit,  but 
the  natural  effect  of  that  true  greatness  of  mind  and  goodness 
of  heart  which  his  deep  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  sublime 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  inspired,  to  be  gentle  to  all  men,  and  in 
lesser  things  to  exercise  forbearance  towards  the  brethren,  as  a 
rule  of  prudence  necessary  for  the  more  extensive  success  of  the 
gospel."* 

There  were  also  some  matters  of  lesser  moment  which  set  the 
majority  of  the  presbytery  a  little  on  edge.  Their  superiors 
had  so  far  intermeddled  in  the  affair  as  to  get  the  pastoral 
relation  between  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  parish  dissolved  with- 
out their  concurrence ;  and  since  they  had  taken  one  active  step 
in  the  matter,  the  presbytery  thought  they  should  take  the  re- 
mainder and  complete  the  induction.  They  would  not  finish  a 
disagreeable  business  which  others  had  begun.  If  there  was 
honour  or  disgrace  in  it,  let  it  be  all  their  own.  The  com- 
mission had  carried  into  effect  many  such  settlements  throughout 
the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  by  a  committee  of  their 
number ;  and  why  stop  short  now,  and  single  them  out,  and 
compel  them  to  do  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sin  ? 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  cause  came  again  be- 
fore the  commission  in  March,  1752.  It  had  been  twice  there 
before;  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  (November  1751,)  the  Dun- 
fermline presbytery  had  been  enjoined  to  admit  Mr.  Richardson 
to  Inverkeithing,  with  certification  that,  if  they  did  not  execute 
the  sentence,  the  commission  would  proceed  against  them  to  a 
very  high  censure.  They  thus  came  before  the  commission 
judicially  condemned.  Their  conscience,  however,  did  not  con- 
demn them.  They  were  grave  and  pious  men,  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God,  and  afraid  to  do  aught  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  They  pled  before  the  commission 
that  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court  could  effect  the  settle- 
ment without  them.  As  inferiors,  they  acknowledged  they  had 
no  right  to  oppose  it ;  but  neither  was  it  right  to  force  them  to 
execute  it  when  it  was  contrary  to  their  conscience,  and  when 
they  were  convinced,  after  weighing  the  matter  most  seriously, 
that  it  would  mar  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  their  bounds. 
As  honest  men,    they   assured    the    commission  they  could  not 

*   Appendix  to  Aiitipatroiiiigc  Report,  'Inverkeithing  Settlement.' 
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support  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  had  merely 
acted  in  obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
the  deed  of  their  superiors  and  not  theirs.  This  distinction 
could  not  weigh  with  them  in  the  determination  of  their  con- 
duct. The  authority  of  man  could  not  supersede  the  authority 
of  God.      Sin  was  still  sin. 

The  commission  felt  the  power  of  their  appeal.  Thej'^  abro- 
gated the  sentence  of  censure  passed  in  the  way  of  threat  by  a 
former  commission ;  and,  to  harmonize  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  the  conscience  of  the  Dunfermline  presbytery,  they 
relieved  them  altogether  of  the  matter,  and  enjoined  the  synod 
of  Fife  as  tlieir  committee  to  complete  the  settlement.  This  was 
a  somewhat  dexterous  expedient  in  pinching  circumstances.  It 
preserved  intact  the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  it  secured  the 
admission  of  the  presentee,  and  it  saved  the  presbytery  from 
acting  contrary  to  their  convictions.  The  rights  of  the  Christian 
people,  however,  were  to  be  sacrificed.  The  patron's  power  was 
to  be  silently  acquiesced  in  as  supreme.  The  moderate  party 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  these  things.  At  every  fresh 
settlement  they  were  abridging  the  power  of  the  people.  The 
last  shreds  of  it  were  all  but  annihilated.  An  over-anxiety, 
however,  to  draw  the  struggling  fish  ashore  before  it  is  all  but 
dead,  often  snaps  the  line,  and  gives  the  fish  again  to  the  open 
stream.  Dr.  Robertson  and  his  friends  were  resolved  to  carry 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience  in  church  courts,  as  well  as  to 
effect  the  Inverkeithing  settlement ;  and  therefore  they  protested 
and  appealed  to  the  Assembly ;  and  thus  the  great  question  of 
implicit  obedience  came  to  be  wrought  up  with  Gillespie's  depo- 
sition. There  was  only  one  minister  above  ten  years'  standing 
who  signed  the  Protest.  It  was  no  longer  the  mere  settlement 
of  Richardson,  but  a  great  constitutional  principle,  which  was 
felt  by  both  parties  in  the  church  to  be  at  stake.  Men  of  the 
greatest  talent  engaged  in  the  contest.  The  struggle  was  kept 
up  for  several  years  ;  and  ultimately  a  party,  as  will  yet  ap- 
pear, was  raised  up  in  Providence  unshackled  by  the  state,  who 
held  the  great  principles  of  forbearance  in  lesser  matters,  and 
the  Divine  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  elect  their  own 
office-bearers. 

Things  now  began  seriously  to  threaten  an  approaching  con- 
test which  would  shake  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  its  foundation, 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  section  which  was  successful 
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in  the  struggle.  Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the 
commission  resolving  to  inflict  no  censure  on  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  for  their  disobedience  in  relation  to  the  settlement 
of  Inverkeithing,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and  sub- 
scribed by  Dr.  Blair,  Mr.  Home,  and  others.  It  was  the  work 
of  six  weeks,  and  every  word  is  said  to  have  been  balanced 
with  the  utmost  care.  They  were  not  men  who  would  allow  a 
slovenly  document  to  pass  out  of  their  hands.  These  "  Rea- 
sons" were  answered  by  the  commission  in  a  paper  of  consider- 
able length,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  mainly  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Webster.  The  two  papers  published  at  the  time  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  contain  the  most  authentic  documents  extant 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the 
church  was  then  divided.* 

The  moderate  party,  who  were  the  dissenters  from  the  sentence 
of  the  commission,  argued  "  that,  according  to  the  first  principles 
of  all  society,  M'hen  a  public  regulation  is  once  enacted,  it  is  abso- 
lute ;  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  so  far  superseded,  that 
even  those  who  disapprove  of  it  are  bound  to  ohey  it,  and  j^ut  it 
in  execution  if  required,  unless  it  be  such  a  gross  violation  of  the 
original  design  of  the  society  as  will  justify  a  man  to  resist  the 
supreme  power  and  seek  the  dissolution  of  the  society.  Farther, 
that  a  church,  even  as  a  society  of  fallible  men,  has  a  right  to 
judge  for  itself  what  method  of  external  administration  is  right ; 
and  that,  though  inferiors  disapproved  of  a  judgment  given  by  a 
superior  court,  yet  they  were  bound  to  put  that  judgment  into 
execution  as  the  deed  of  their  superiors,  for  conscience'  sake^  in 
order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
longed. If  they  were  not  prepared  to  execute  the  judgment  of 
superior  courts  diff'ering  from  their  own  private  judgment,  they 
should  not  have  joined  themselves  to  any  church  till  they  had 
found  out  an  assembly  of  infallible  men  ;  and  that,  if  they  had 
joined  a  fallible  church,  and  yet  could  not  conscientiously  execute 
its  sentences,  they  were  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  withdraw. 
Again,  that  Presbyterian  church  government  is  distinguished  by 
two  capital  things — parity  of  ministers  and  subordination  of 
church  courts  ;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  supreme 
judicature  that  its  sentences  be  absolute  and  final;  that  such  a 

•  Morren's  Annals.  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson.  Cook's  Life  of  Hill.  Scots 
Mag.,  1732.  The  papers  themselves,  called  the  Manifestoes  of  the  two  parties, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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supreme  judicature  was  the  General  Assembly  ;  and,  that  dis- 
puting or  disobeying  its  judgments  by  inferior  courts  was  over- 
turning the  Presbyterian  constitution  and  setting  up  English  In- 
dependency, '  falsely  called  liberty  of  conscience.'  "  Besides 
some  other  reasons  of  a  technical  kind,  they  also  asserted  that, 
according  to  the  principles  on  which  the  sentence  of  the  com- 
mission was  founded,  "  a  minister  may  espouse  and  publish  the 
most  wild,  erroneous,  and  hurtful  opinions ;  and  he  has  only  to 
declare  that  it  was  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  will  of  Christ 
himself,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  that  led  him  to 
their  adoption  ;  that  he  has  an  unalienable  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  he  shall  answer  to  the  Lord  ;  and  no  church  court  can 
inflict  censure  upon  him." 

The  answers  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  popular  party 
to  these  reasons  of  dissent,  have  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a 
vigorous  and  very  acute  mind.  The  general  principles  laid 
down  as  to  society  are  acknowledged  in  the  main  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  while  yet  it  is  shown  that  their  spirit  requires  an  absolute 
and  blind  obedience,  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  reason,  and  the  word  of  God.  It  is  answered 
first,  that  it  is  not  true  that  in  civil  society  a  subject  must  either 
actively  obey,  or,  by  resistance  to-  the  supreme  power,  seek  the 
dissolution  of  the  government;  for  he  may  passively  submit  to 
the  punishments  which  his  sovereign  may  please  to  inflict  for 
disobedience,  and  still  continue  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
claim  its  privileges  and  immunities.  The  commands  of  author- 
ity will  never,  it  is  held,  be  an  excuse  for  an  action,  if  that  action 
is  sinful ;  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim 
(chap.  XX.,  sect.  2),  "  That  the  requiring  of  an  absolute  and 
blind  obedience  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  it- 
self." Farther,  they  acknowledge,  that  while  church  censures 
are  to  be  inflicted  by  fallible  men  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  laws  of  Christ,  yet  they  take  an  important 
distinction  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  church  of  Christ, 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Establishment,  and  maintain 
that  as  a  civil  Establishment,  she  can  inflict  no  church  censures 
upon  those  who  refuse  to  obey  her  laws  as  an  Establishment. 
Instead  of  contending  for  the  scriptural  nature  of  an  Establish- 
ment, they  maintain,  that  when  civil  government  annexed  civil 
emoluments  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  on  certain  terms,  and 
the  judicatures  of  the  church  were  intrusted  with  judging  ^^ho 
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came  up  to  those  terms,  and  who  came  short  of  them,  the  minis- 
ters were  not  then  acting  in  such  cases  as  ministers  under  Christ, 
but  as  trustees  of  the  public;  and  for  any  person  to  disobey  them 
as  trustees,  while  yet  in  that  capacity  they  were  acting  in  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  Christ,  was  not  censurable  with  eccle- 
siastical censures.  In  the  present  case  the  disobedience  was  about 
a  mere  civil  enactment, — patronage,  and  not  a  church  matter  at 
all.  Farther,  they  were  not  only  acting  as  mere  trustees  for  the 
public,  but  they  were  also  fallible  men.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
said  that  the  ministers  of  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  should  not 
have  joined  themselves  to  any  church  till  they  had  found  out  an 
assembly  of  infalUhle  men  ;  but  they  had  joined  themselves  to  a 
fallible  church,  honestly  professing  to  be  so,  and  little  expecting 
that  afterwards  it  should  plead  for  an  unreserved  and  active  obe- 
dience to  all  its  injunctions,  as  if  it  were  infallible.  This  was 
Popery.  Again,  they  argue  that,  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church-government,  the  General  Assembly  is  the  su- 
preme court,  and  its  judgments  must  be  absolute  and  final;  yet, 
as  it  is  the  last  court  of  appeal,  and  its  judgments  must  take 
effect,  it  is  also  the  supreme  executive  court,  and,  in  particular 
circumstances,  can  take  the  carrying  of  its  sentences  into  its  own 
hands,  and  order  them  either  by  presbyteries,  or  by  committees, 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  save  tender  consciences.  For  the  Assem- 
bly to  require  of  its  members  active  obedience  contrary  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  Christ,  savoured  of  pretensions 
to  infallibility,  and  was  not  consistent  with  their  own  standards, 
"  that  all  synods  or  councils,  since  the  apostles'  times,  whether 
general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  had  erred,  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as 
an  help  to  both."  *  Finally,  they  urge  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  principles  warranting  the  espousing  and  publishing  of  the 
most  wild  and  erroneous  opinions  without  censure,  because  they 
plead  for  lenity  only  to  the  transgressions  of  the  commandments 
of  men,  and  not  for  lenity  towards  the  transgressors  of  the  laics 
of  Christ.  This  is  the  distinction  on  which  their  whole  plead- 
ing turns.  All  the  laws  of  the  church  about  patronage,  presen- 
tations, and  stipends,  they  hold  to  be  human ;  and  no  man  is  to 
be  ecclesiasticaUij  punished   with   the  censures  of  Jesus  tor  not 

*  West.  Coiif.,  cliiip.  xxxi.,  j-cft.  4. 
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actively  obeying-  them,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  impious  prosti- 
tution of  the  discipline  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  most  constitutional  way,  they  readily  acknowledge,  for 
the  supreme  judicature  to  execute  its  sentences,  is  by  its  infe- 
rior courts.  Passing  over  the  presbytery,  and  appointing  others 
to  do  the  work,  may  show  that  the  Assembly,  like  all  other 
human  institutions,  has  its  infirmities,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  put 
in  the  balance  with  either  depriving  valuable  and  useful  men  of 
their  charges,  and  the  church  of  their  usefulness,  or  laying  hard 
temptations  before  men  to  violate  and  debauch  their  consciences, 
— the  very  worst  purposes  that  either  power  or  authority  can  be 
applied  to. 

In  examining  carefully  these  two  documents,  which  have  been 
called  "  the  manifestoes"  of  the  moderate  and  popular  party,  it 
is  evident  that  the  turning  point  of  the  controversy  was  the  rela- 
tive estimation  in  which  they  held  the  civil  Establishment  of  the 
church.  The  Moderate  party  considered  that  the  church  should 
be  a  government  institution,  which  should  be  under  arbitrary 
authority,  and  yield  prompt  and  passive  obedience  like  the  diiFer- 
ent  corps  of  an  army,  and  that  church  censures  should  tame  all 
recusants  to  the  decrees  of  that  Assembly  in  which  royalty  pre- 
sided, and  wdiere  the  crown  overshadowed  the  moderator's  chair ; 
whereas,  the  popular  party  held  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
the  church  being  established  and  endowed  cheap  indeed ;  and  that 
its  pastors,  in  all  their  decisions  about  inducting  ministers  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land,  were  merely  civil  functionaries, 
and  that  it  was  a  prostitution  of  the  discipline  of  Christ's  house 
to  censure  any  minister  ecclesiastically,  for  what  was  at  most  a 
mere  political  offence.  •  They  were  so  far  from  considering  a 
civil  Establishment  as  being  required  under  the  gospel,  that  they 
held  it  was  an  abuse  of  Christian  discipline  to  employ  church 
censures  for  its  support. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  neither  of  these  papers  is  there 
any  decided  reference  to  the  law  of  Christ  upon  the  point  at 
issue.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Acts  of  Assembly  are 
quoted ;  but  the  popular  party  strangely  forgot  to  fortify  their 
pleadings  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  external  matters,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  in  which  every 
one  was  allowed  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes 
about  meats  and  drinks,  and  outward  observances,  if  he  held  the 
great   essential    truths    of  Christianity.      Compulsion    in    lesser 
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things  was  unknown.  Every  man  was  to  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind,  and  if  there  were  differences  of  opinion  about 
secondary  matters,  still  they  were  to  forbear  with  each  other,  as 
members  of  the  same  church,  and  disciples  of  the  same  Master. 
"  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded ;  and 
if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even 
this  unto  you.  Nevertheless,  whereto  we  have  already  attained, 
let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing."* 
This  overlook  was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  Confession — 
which  is  tne  law  of  the  church — says  nothing  about  an  Estab- 
lishment of  religion,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  sustained  by  church 
censures,  w^hile,  in  its  principles  of  free  communion,  it  evidently 
presupposes  Christians  to  differ  in  lesser  matters.  Where  the 
Confession  is  silent  as  to  the  mind  of  the  church  about  the  tenor  of 
scripture,  the  appeal  should  have  been  direct  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  Moderates  prepared  for  the  approaching  struggle  in  the 
ensuing  Assembly,  with  great  circumspection  and  care,  and 
employed  every  agency  which  they  thought  would  secure  their 
triumph,  and  impose  absolute  obedience  upon  every  member  of 
the  church.  The  matter  of  contest  was  in  some  respects  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  originated  the  Secession.  If  carried, 
it  was,  however,  as  to  tender  consciences,  to  be  far  more  oppres- 
sive. Then  it  was  contended  that  no  man  in  his  ministrations 
should  be  at  liberty  in  the  pulpit  to  denounce  the  decisions  and 
corruptions  of  the  church ;  but  now,  every  minister  was  to  be 
compelled  to  execute,  even  contrary  to  his  conscience,  every 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  whatever  was  its  unconstitutional  char- 
acter, and  whether  it  was  founded  on  the  mere  laws  of  man,  or 
upon  the  laws  of  Christ.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  army  was 
to  be  introduced  into  the  house  of  God,  where  liberty  of  private 
judgment  is  indispensable,  and  enters  to  a  certain  extent  into  the 
very  nature  of  church-fellowship. 

The  friends  of  absolute  obedience,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  contest,  resorted  to  very  cautious  and  vigor- 
ous measures'  to  secure  their  end,  and  regain  the  ground  which 
they  had  unexpectedly  lost  in  the  commission.  To  pre-occupy 
public  favour,  their  reasons  of  dissent,  instead  of  being  quietly 
carried  up  and  laid  on  the  Assembly's  table,  were  published  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  April,  so  that  they  were  generally  cir- 

•  Phil.  iii.  15,  IT). 
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culated  before  the  meeting  of  the  iVssembly,  and  yet  their  oppo- 
nents had  not  the  means  of  meeting  them  in  public  with  their 
answers.  Their  manifesto  did  not  and  could  not  appear  in  the 
same  popular  periodical  till  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
The  cause  was  then  terminated.  Care  was  also  taken  to  get  a 
great  number  of  the  moderate  party  returned  as  representatives, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  powerful  majority.* 

As  much  depends  upon  the  chairman  for  guiding  a  debate,  and 
as  few  members,  unless  called  upon,  then  ventured  to  address  the 
house,  they  took  care  to  get  a  moderator  elected,  who  was  not  only 
favourable  to  their  views,  but  who  would  give  weight  to  their  de- 
cision. The  Rev.  Patrick  Cuming,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory, Edinburgh,  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party,  who  had  tlie 
support  of  government,  and  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  its 
mouth,  was  exalted  to  the  office.  He  had  been  moderator  in 
1749;  but  as  an  onslaught  was  to  be  made  on  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  strong  opposition  was  expected,  he,  in  the  most  bare- 
faced and  anomalous  manner,  was  again  placed  in  the  chair  of  the 
Assembly,  that  all  might  see  what  the  Earl  of  Isla,  who  had  the 
management  of  Scotch  affairs,  and  who  employed  Cuming  as 
his  tool,  had  his  heart  set  upon  accomplishing.  The  other  gov- 
ernment officers  also  lent  their  aid.  -  The  Earl  of  Leven  was  that 
year  the  royal  commissioner  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  a  bold  out- 
spoken man,  who  was  accustomed  in  his  opening  speeches  to  tell 
the  Assembly  what  he  wished  them  to  do.  He  did  not  whisper  by 
his  clerks  in  committee-rooms  what  the  government  expected  of 
the  church,  but  he  honestly  and  openly  told  them  from  the  throne 
what  was  their  duty  as  an  Established  church.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  charged  them  more  directly  than  ever  a  judge  did 
a  jury,  as  to  the  proper  line  of  their  procedure,  and  no  one  pro- 
tested against  his  language  as  being  destructive  of  their  inde- 
pendence as  an  Ecclesiastical  court.  "  The  main  intention,"  said 
he,  "  of  your  meeting  is  frustrated,  if  your  judgments  and  deci- 
sions are  not  held  to  be  final ;  if  inferior  courts  continue  to  as- 
sume that  liberty  they  have  taken  upon  themselves,  in  too  many 
instances,    of  disputing  and    disobeying  the    decisions    of  their 

*  The  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  Gihert  Hamilton  of 
Cramond,  preached  and  published  a  Sermon,  5th  May,  in  which  he  pointedly  calls 
npon  the  rulers  of  the  church  "  to  exercise  their  authority  against  those  who  bid  de- 
liance  to  its  judicature,  lest  they  should  be  hardened  in  their  lawless  contumacy." 
This  was  whetting  the  sword  for  the  battle.     Pp.  17  and  31. 
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superiors,  it  is  now  more  than  high  time  to  think  of  putting  a 
stop  to  this  growing  evil;  otherwise,  such  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion will  be  introduced  into  the  church  as  will  inevitably  not 
only  break  us  into  pieces  among  ourselves,  but  make  us  likewise 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  our  enemies."  *  Nay,  he  even  went  a 
step  farther,  and  told  them  that  they  were  so  to  punish  the  delin- 
quents, as  "  effectually  to  restrain  others  from  following  their  un- 
justifiable example."  The  Lord  Advocate,  William  Grant, 
afterwards  Lord  Prestongrange,  who  had  formerly  been  Pro- 
curator and  principal  Clerk  of  the  Church,  lent  his  influence  also 
to  the  moderate  part)^,  and  openly  avowed  in  the  Assembly, 
*'  that  they  would  enlighten  the  consciences  of  some  ministers 
through  their  stipends."!  Every  kind  of  political  influence 
and  of  ecclesiastical  power  were  thus  combined  and  made  to  bear 
upon  the  Dunfermline  presbytery,  and  long  before  the  Inver- 
keithing  case  came  on,  the  line  of  procedure  was  chalked  out, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  have  a  heavy  sentence  in- 
flicted upon  them,  that  others  "  seeing  might  fear." 

The  affair  of  Inverkeithing  was  taken  up  on  Monday,  18th 
of  May.  The  matter  was  very  hurriedly  proceeded  in.  Dr. 
Robertson  opened  the  debate,  in  a  speech  which  was  an  echo  of 
"  the  Reasons  of  Dissent,"  and  which  his  friends  have  lauded  as 
being  argumentative  and  convincing,  and  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Assembly.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Home,  the 
Author  oi  Dovglas ;  so  that  the  champions  of  implicit  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  judicatures,  were  still  the  same  as  last 
year  in  the  case  of  Torphichen,  only  he  who  formerly  wielded  the 
sword  now  carried  the  shield,  and  certainl)'^  it  was  a  more  befit- 
ting situation  for  him.  The  commission  were  also  heard  in  vin- 
dication of  the  sentence,  by  which  they  had  refused  to  censure 
the  Dunfermline  presbytery,  and  appointed  the  Synod  of  Fife 
to  complete  Mr.  Richardson's  induction.  The  mind  of  the  As- 
sembly was  made  up.  It  had  no  patience.  It  was  so  niggardly 
of  its  time  that  it  did  not  allow  the  Reasons  of  Dissent t  to  be 
read,  and  of  course  it  consigned  also,  in  this  way,  the  long  pun- 
gent answers  by  Webster,  which  had  been  prepared  thereto,  to  a 
silent  grave.  This  was  anything  but  an  injury  to  Dr.  Robertson 
and  his  friends,  as  their  paper  had  been  printed  in  the  most  wide- 
ly circulated  periodical  of  the  day ;  but  it  was  a  serious  evil  to 

•   Scots  IMap.,  Miiy,  1752.  t  A  Lonrl  Cry,  p.  24. 

X   Review  ot'tlie  Constitution  of  tlie  Cliiircli  of  Scotland,  p.  11. 
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the  popular  party,  that  their  document  was  not  allowed  to  see  the 
light,  and  disabuse  the  minds  of  many  of  false  and  erroneous  im- 
pressions. The  Assembly  without  a  vote  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  commission.  This  was  the  first  feather  plucked  from  the 
popular  party.  Dr.  Robertson  now  saw  his  principles  clearly  in 
the  ascendant.  Gillespie  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,*  and 
must  have  seen  that  sad  havoc  was  about  to  be  made  of  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  the  Dunfermline  presbytery.  He  was  not 
left  long  in  doubt. 

The  Assembly  instantly  proceeded  to  appoint  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunfermline  to  meet  at  Inverkeithing,  on  the  Thursday  of  that 
same  week,  for  the  admission  of  Mr.  Richardson,  ordered  all  the 
ministers  to  attend,  appointed  Jive  ministers  a  quorum  to  execute 
the  appointment,  and  required  every  member  of  the  presbytery 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  on  Friday,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  This  was  a  per- 
emptory and  sweeping  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  102  votes 
to  5Q.  The  temper  of  the  House  was  apparent.  They  were 
resolved  either  to  see  their  sentence  obtemporatecjL  or  to  punish 
the  "rebellious"  presbytery  on  the  spot.  There  was  to  be  no 
more  dallying  and  pleading  of  conscience.  Messengers  had  to 
leave  summons  at  the  dwellings  of-  the  ministers,  but  they  has- 
tened and  pressed  on  at  the  Assembly's  commandment. 

The  most  stringent  part  of  the  sentence  was  its  ^xmg  Jive 
ministers  as  a  quorum.  Three  is  the  usual  number;  but,  in  this 
instance,  they  insisted  on  a  "rigour  beyond  the  law;"  and  the 
motive  was  too  apparent  not  to  be  visible.  Three  members  of 
presbytery  were  willing  to  induct  Mr.  Richardson,  and,  had  the 
appointment  run  in  the  usual  form,  they  would  have  executed 
the  appointment,  the  others  would  have  absented  themselves,  and 
the  presbytery  would  have  escaped  censure.  Mr.  Richardson 
would  thus  have  slipped  quietly  into  his  benefice.  The  recu- 
sants, however,  would  not  have  been  reached ;  and  therefore  the 
Assembly  made  a  long  arm,  and  so  constructed  their  sentence,  that 
either  some  of  them  must  bend  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  or 
the  induction  could  not  take  place.  By  summoning  the  whole  of 
them  back  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  on  Friday,  to  account 
for  their  conduct,  they  secured  to  themselves  the  opportunity  of 
sifting  them,   rebuking  them,   or   instantly   deposing  them.     If 

*   Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  lib'!. 
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flu'y  did  not  yield,  they  compelled  them  to  come  in  -with  the 
weapons  of  rebellion  in  their  hands,  and  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 

From  this  sentence  a  great  number  of  members  dissented,  as 
making  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  thq 
(,'hurch ;  according  to  which,  three  ministers  were  sufficient  for 
constituting  a  presbytery,  as  bringing  the  members  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline,  who  had  openly  declared  they  could  not  with 
a  good  conscience  concur  in  the  settlement,  under  the  unhappy 
necessity  of  disobeying  an  express  appointment  of  the  Assembly, 
and  as  preventing  the  admission  of  Mr.  Richardson,  seeing  there 
were  three  ministers  who  were  ready  to  admit  him,  or  he  could 
have  been  admitted,  as  in  former  cases,  by  a  committee  of  the 
^•^ssembly,  without  bearing  hard  upon  the  consciences  of  any. 
The  extending  of  the  quorum  to  five  they  state  with  pungency 
— and  its  truth  is  its  pungenc)^ — "  shows,  by  the  by,  that  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Richardson  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  plan."* 
The  sharpest  darts,  however,  were  now  counted  by  the  moderate 
party  as  stubble.  They  felt  themselves  completely  mailed,  and 
having  the  power,  they  were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  crush  the 
popular  agitators,  and  teach  them  that  they  must  be  submissive 
to  those  in  authority. 

The  Dunfermline  presbytery  was  called  upon  Friday.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  pres- 
l)ytery,  and  Mr.  Richardson  had  not  been  inducted.  Three  of 
the  members  of  presbytery,  Messrs.  Listen,  Aberdour — Bathgate, 
Dalgetty — Thomson,  Dunfermline,  had  been  at  Inverkeithing 
on  Thursday,  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung,  went  to  church,  waited 
from  11  o'clock,  a.m.,  till  2,  p.m.;  but  could  not  proceed  to 
execute  the  appointment  of  the  Assembly,  as  there  were  only 
three  of  them.  They  were  not  a  quorum.  Messrs.  Stark,  Torry- 
burn,  and  Stark,  Kinross,  had  also  been  at  Inverkeithing  on  Thurs- 
day;  but  they  had  taken  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other 
three  brethren ;  and  as  they  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, they  did  not  venture  to  take  any  hand  in  the  settlement.! 

*  A  Letter  from  a.  Gentleman  in  Town  to  las  Friend  in  the  Country;  containing 
n  copy  of  some  iuithentic  Papers  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline,  in  the  affair  of  the  Settlement  of  Inverkeithing.  — P.  4,  1752. 

t  In  a  [)amphlct  published  in  1753,  titled,  '  A  .lust  View  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,'  &c.  ;  and  attributed  to  llyndman  of  the  West  Kirk,  and 
wliich  is  rpiotcd  at  large  in  the  Scots  Mag.,  Feb.  1753,  p.  87,  it  is  said,  "  When 
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Before  tlie  bar  of  tlie  Assembly  Stark  of  Kinross  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  court.  "As  he  was  sensible  of  the  straits 
of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  bad  effects  of  disobeying  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  he  was  willing  to  expose  himself  to  all  haz- 
ards, and  concur  with  the  other  three  brethren  who  had  shown 
their  readiness  in  obeying  the  Assembly's  appointment,  in  case 

the  Assembly  laid  their  express  commands  upon  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  to 
admit  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Thursday  during  the  time  of  their  sitting,  one  of  the 
members  of  that  presbytery,  who  had  been  averse  to  that  settlement,  went  to 
Inverkeithing  upon  the  Wednesday.  He  took  occasion  to  converse  with  several 
of  the  people  in  the  opposition  ;  and  particularly  with  two  women,  who  it  seems 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  place.  He  represented  to  them  the  strait  into 
which  the  presbytery  was  brought,  the  danger  of  disobedience,  and  how  becoming 
a  thing  it  would  be  in  the  people  to  signify  their  concurrence,  that  so  the  presby- 
tery might  proceed,  and  meet  with  no  farther  trouble  in  that  affair.  His  argu- 
ments had  great  weight  with  many;  some  of  the  elders  seemed  disposed  to  yield  ; 
and  there  was  great  hope,  that,  at  a  meeting  they  had  appointed  next  morning,  all 
things  would  have  been  made  easy.  Another  member  of  the  presbytery  went 
also  on  the  Thursday  morning  to  Inverkeithing  with  the  same  good  intention. 
But,  alas!  their  endeavours  were  rendered  abortive.  Some  men  of  a  more  tur- 
bulent and  factious  temper,  than  either  the  presbytery,  or  the  people  of  Inver- 
keithing, had  interested  themselves  in  this  matter.  Accordingly,  early  on  the 
Thursday,  one  P r,  a  p r,  arrived  from  Edinburgh,  despatched,  as  is  al- 
leged, by  Mr.  W r;  and,  introducing  himself  to  several  of  the  people  of  In- 
verkeithing, particularly  to  the  two  women  above  mentioned,  he  gave  them  the 
most  positive  assurances,  that  the  members  of  Assembly  were  greatly  cooled  in 
that  affair ;  that  if  the  presbytery  would  stand  out,  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  would 
be  touched ;  and  that  it  would  argue  great  meanness  of  spirit  in  them  to  comply. 
He  was  but  too  successful  in  his  negotiations ;  the  people  greedily  swallowed  any 
thing  that  tended  to  humour  them  in  their  prejudices":  and  thus,  by  this  emissary, 
all  the  good  endeavours  of  the  two  ministers  were  defeated ;  which,  if  they  had 
succeeded,  would  have  left  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  presbytery  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  the  people  of  Inverkeithing,  in  peace,  and  have  prevented  all  the  dis- 
agreeable, but  necessary  consequences  which  followed."  It  was  this  pamphlet 
which  provoked  Dr.  Wotherspoon  to  publish  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics." 
In  his  Speech  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow,  as  to  his  being  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet, he  acknowledges  that  his  friend.  Dr.  Webster,  Edinburgh,  is  the  person  re- 
ferred  to  in  Hyndman's  pamphlet.  In  an  Answer  published  to  'the  Just  View,' 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Review  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
p.  10,  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  whole  story  is  given:  "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  secret  history  in  your  32d  page  and  seq.  If  sucb  a  shameful  scene  was 
acted  as  you  represent  it,  and  that  you  can  prove  it;  how  can  you  answer  for  it,  that 
you  do  not  bring  the  actors  to  deserved  punishment?  And  if  you  cannot  prove  it, 
you  ought  not  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  thereby  lay  yourself  open  to  the 
charge  of  calumny.  Thoie  whom  many  suppose  to  be  meant,  strongly  aver  that, 
if  indeed  it  is  meant  of  them,  it  is  an  utter  falsehood."  In  a  case  agitating  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  it  would  indeed  have  been  singular  if  no 
one  had  left  Edinburgh  for  Inverkeithing;  but  they  might  not  have  gone  there  as 
the  messengers  of  Dr.  Webster. 
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it  should  be  thought  proper  to  renew  it."*  Pretty  language  to 
use  about  ordaining  a  minister!  Six  of  the  members  of  presby- 
tery, with  the  terrors  of  deposition  before  them,  still  refused  to 
take  any  active  hand  in  the  settlement,  and  gave  in  a  humble 
representation  to  the  Assembly,  stating  their  difficulties,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  acting,  and  declaring,  that,  "  as 
honest  men,  they  w^ere  willing  to  forego  every  secular  advantage 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience."  The  document  throughout 
is  respectful,  unimpassioned,  and  firm. 

"  Unto  the  very  Reverend,  the  Moderator,  and  the  Reverend  and 
Honourable    Members   of  the  Venerable  Assembly   of  the 

Church   of  Scotland,   met  at   Edinburgh,   May,    1752, the 

humble  Representation  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subjoined. 

"  We  cannot  but  be  deeply  affected  with  our  present  situation, 
in  being  obliged  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  venerable  Assembly, 
to  answer  for  non-compliance  with  any  of  their  appointments. 

"  But  as  this  venerable  court  is  so  good  as  to  allow  us  to  speak 
in  our  own  behalf,  we  shall,  therefore,  beg  leave  humbly  to  re- 
present some  of  those  things  which  have  all  along  straitened  us 
in  the  execution  of  the  orders  we  received,  and  which  still  lay 
such  difficulties  in  our  way  as  we  are  not  able  to  surmount :  and 
this  we  hope  to  do  with  that  plainness  and  honesty,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  that  decent  and  dutiful  respect  to  the  supreme 
judicatory  of  this  church,  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  to  expect 
from  us. 

"  We  need  scarce  observe  how  unjustly  we  have  been  repre- 
sented, as  having  no  other  difficulty  but  the  unreasonable  fear 
of  opposing  the  ill-grounded  prejudices  of  our  people. 

"  Nor  need  we  inform  this  house,  that  ever  since  the  act  restor- 
ing patronages  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  there  has  been 
a  vehement  opposition  to  all  settlements  by  presentations,  where 
there  was  but  small  concurrence,!  which  settlements  have  al- 
ready produced  a  train  of  the  most  unhappy  consequences,  greatly 
affecting  the  interest  of  religion ;  and  if  turned  into  the  stated 
and  fixed  rule  of  procedure,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  attended 
with  every  fatal  effect.     Now,  under  such  a  view  and  apprehen- 

*  Antipatroiiage  Report,  Appendix,  p.  70. 

t  Tliat  is,  very  few  in  flie  parisli  who  eoiild  be  brought  to  attend  on  tlic  minis 
try  of  the  presentee,  or  to  be  willing  to  have  him  for  their  pastor. 
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sion  as  this,  was  it  any  wonder,  or  was  it  inconsistent  with  that 
obedience  which  we  owe  to  our  earthly  superiors  in  the  Lord, 
that  we  should  demur  and  stop  short  in  carrying  a  settlement 
into  execution,  where,  in  our  apprehension,  there  was  by  no 
means  such  a  concurrence  of  persons  residing  in  the  parish  as 
mio-ht  give  sufficient  weight  and  influence  for  promoting  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry  ? 

"  The  Assembly  know  well,  that  it  appears  from  their  own  acts 
and  resolutions,  entered  into  their  records,  that  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage has  been  considered  as  no  small  grievance  to  this  church, 
not  to  say  as  inconsistent  with  our  union  settlement. 

«'  And  we  find  it  declared,  act  25th  of  May,  1736,  '  That  it 
is,  and  has  been,  since  the  Reformation,  the  principle  of  this 
church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  congregation ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  seri- 
ously recommended,  by  the  said  act,  to  all  judicatories  of  this 
church,  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  said  principle  in  planting 
vacant  congregations,  so  as  none  be  intruded  into  such  parishes, 
as  they  regard  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  the 
body  of  Christ :'  which  recommendation  we  humbly  apprehend 
to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  principles  of  reason,  and  the 
laws  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      ^ 

"  And  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  after  repeated  endea- 
vours used  by  committees  of  the  presbytery,  to  lessen  the  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing,  matters 
still  remain  in  such  a  situation,  that  we  are  brought  to  this 
unhappy  dilemma,  either  of  coming  under  the  imputation  of 
disobedience  to  a  particular  order  of  our  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
or  contributing  our  part  to  the  establishment  of  measures,  which 
we  can  neither  reconcile  with  the  declared  principles,  nor  with 
the  true  interest  of  this  church. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  by  having 
an  active  hand  in  carrying  Mr.  Richardson's  settlement  into 
execution,  we  should,  as  matters  now  stand,  have  been  the  un- 
happy instruments,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  holy  writ,  '  of 
scattering  the  flock  of  Christ,'  not  to  mention  what  may  be  the 
fatal  consequences  of  such  settlements  to  our  happy  civil  con- 
stitution. 

"  If  the  venerable  Assembly  shall,  on  this  account,  judge  us 
guilty  of  such  criminal  disobedience,  as  to  deserve  their  cen- 
sures ;  we  trust  they  will,  at  least,  allow  that  we  have  acted  as 
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honest  men,  willing  to  forego  every  secular  advantage  for  con- 
science' sake. 

"  In  such  an  event,  this,  through  grace,  shall  be  our  support, 
that  not  being  charged  with  any  neglect  of  the  duties  of  our 
ministry  among  those  committed  to  our  care,  we  are  to  suffer 
for  adhering  to  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  will  of  our  great 
Lord  and  Master, — whose  we  are,  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve 
in  all  things,  and  on  whom  we  cast  all  our  care.  Signed  by 
Robert  Stark,  David  Hunter,  Thomas  Gillespie,  Alex. 
Daling,  Thomas  Fernie,  and  John  Spence;  and  dated,  Edin- 
burgh, 22d  May,  1752."* 

After  this  paper  was  read,  the  Moderator  recommended  them 
to  consider  their  situation,  and  implored  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  they  still  had  of  saving  themselves  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  church.  The  Assembly  expected  they 
would  have  yielded  and  sacrificed  their  consciences  at  the  dic- 
tates of  human  authority.  They,  however,  uttered  not  a  word. 
Parties  being  removed,  a  debate  ensued.  The  panels  at  the  bar 
— for  so  they  must  now  be  called — had  given  ample  cause  to 
provoke  discussion  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  They  had 
not  resiled  from  their  great  principles,  that  the  obedience  which 
they  owed  to  their  superiors  was  "in  the  Lord," — that  "  pa- 
tronage was  a  national  calamity," — that,  by  the  "  laws  of  the 
church  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  minister  was  to  be  in- 
truded upon  a  people," — that  "  they  would  take  no  active  part 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  induction," — that  they  were  willing  to  suf- 
fer "  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience ;"  and  that  amid  their 
present  trials  they  were  supported  by  the  conviction,  that  "  they 
had  not  neglected  the  duties  of  their  ministry."  The  great 
majority  of  the  old  and  venerable  ministers  in  the  Assembly, 
who  had  any  name  for  religion,  spoke  in  their  behalf;  but  the 
younger  ministers,  who  are  hit  off  in  Wotherspoon's  '  Charac- 
teristics,' as  destitute  of  religion,  and  aping  the  men  of  fashion, 
were  all  violent  against  them.  It  would  have  been  too  much, 
however,  to  have  deposed  them  all.  Popular  indignation  would 
have  burst  out  against  the  Assembly,  and  six  would  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  another  secession  as  numerous  and  powerful  as 
that  of  the  Erskincs.  Their  aim  was  to  strike  quick — to  strike 
safely  for  the  church — and  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  all. 

*  A  Letter  from  n  Ccntli'man,  Pp.  G — S. 
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At  length  it  was  carried  that  one  out  of  the  six  should  be  de- 
jyosed.  They  separated  without  determining  which  of  the  six 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  without  indicating  any  probable  judg- 
ment about  the  fate  of  the  other  five.  This  was  a  piece  of 
refined  cruelty.  It  was  designed  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  break 
their  spirits.  -Every  one  of  the  six,  during  night,  felt  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  lying  heavy  upon  his  heart,  and  visiting  his 
flock  and  family. 

Next  day  they  were  called  in,  not  together,  but  one  by  one, 
and  asked  if  they  had  anytlaing  to  oflfer  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion or  retractation.  If  they  had  come  in  together  they  would 
have  sustained  each  other,  and  acted  as  one  body.  The  policy 
was,  divide  and  conquer.  The  plan  in  part  succeeded,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  was  Avished.  Stark,  Fernie,  and  Hun- 
ter, all  shifted  their  ground  a  little,  and  intimated,  more  or  less 
clearly,  that  there  was  a  prospect,  in  altered  circumstances  and  in 
an  increased  concurrence  at  Inverkeithing,  of  their  agreeing. 
Their  consciences  w^ere  evidently  yielding.  Where  there  is  a 
wish  there  will  be  a  way.  Messrs.  Daling  and  Spence  would  say 
nothing,  and  continued  firm,  neither  provoking  indignation 
nor  beseeching  favour.  Last  of  all  came  Mr.  Gillespie.  Instead 
of  feeling  any  misgivings,  he  had  prepared  himself  with  fresh 
arguments.  As  they  were  constitutionalists,  he  drew  an  arrow 
from  the  quiver  of  the  constitution,  and  galled  them  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  minutes  of  the  church  itself.  He  read  to  them  the 
following  paper  : — 

"  Unto  the  Very  Reverend,  the  Moderator,  and  the  Reverend  and 

Honourable  Members    of    the   Venerable    Assembly   of  the 

Church  of    Scotland,   met   at  Edinburgh,    May   1752,— the 

humble  Representation  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  Minister  of  the 

Gospel  at  Carnock. 

"  That  whereas,  in  the  representation  given  in  to  the  General 

Assembly  yesterday,  it  was  set  forth  amongst  other  things,  '  That 

it  appears  from  their  own  acts   and  resolutions  entered  into  their 

records,  that  the  law   of  patronage  has  been  considered  as  no 

small  grievance  to  this    church,   not    to    say   inconsistent  with 

our  union  settlement :'  and  whereas    this  paragraph    expressed, 

as  it  is  apprehended,  in    the  softest   terms,   was   considered  by 

some  members  as  an  aggravation  of  our  non-compliance  with  their 

order :   I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  this  house,  a  paragraph 

M 
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or  two  taken  from  a  paper  entitled,  '  The  Grounds  of  the  Claim 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  Redress  of  the  Grievance  of 
Patronage,  entered  into  the  Records  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1736.'  There,  after  representing  the  laws  respect- 
ing our  church,  the  Assembly  will  find  these  remarkable  words, 
'  That  notwithstanding  the  security  of  this  our  happy  Establish- 
ment in  all  its  parts,  was  as  great  and  solemn  as  it  was  possible 
for  human  laws  and  constitutions  to  devise  or  execute  ;  yet  in 
prejudice  of  that  security,  as  we  apprehend,  the  Act  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed,  restoring  to  patrons  the 
power  of  presenting,'  &c.  And  the  said  paper  concludes  with 
these  words,  '  That  this  grievance  was  brought  upon  us  contrary 
to  the  establishment  of  this  chnrch,  made  at  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution, and  solemnly  confirmed  and  secured,  as  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.'  It  is  now  humbly 
submitted,  if  we  have  offended  by  saying  as  above,  '  That  the 
law  of  patronage  has  been  considered  as  no  small  grievance  to 
the  church,  not  to  say  inconsistent  with  our  union  settlement.' 
And  I  humbly  crave,  that  the  whole  of  the  foresaid  grounds  of 
claim  may  be  read,  and  that  this  my  representation  may  be  enter- 
ed into  the  records  of  court,  or  kept  in  retentis  with  other  papers. 

(Signed)         Thomas  Gillespie." 

The  paper  was  not  received.  They  were  not  in  a  temper  of 
mind  to  discuss  the  matter  afresh,  and  modify  their  judgment. 
Nor  did  they  read  "  the  Grounds  of  Claim"  as  he  craved  at  their 
hands.  That  readers  may  judge  of  the  tenor  of  the  paper  which 
the  Assembly  refused  to  read,  it  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  It 
was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  1736,  when  an 
attempt  was  made,  as  already  stated,  to  propitiate  the  Seceders, 
and  as  it  had  been  drawn  up,  according  to  Sir  H.  Moncrieff",  in 
bad  faith,  the  reference  to  it  by  Gillespie,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  would  be  anything  but  pleasing.  It  was  touching  the 
flesh-spot  which  was  still  tender  and  raw,  because  it  was  full  of 
acrid  matter.  Some  very  severe  reflections  were  made  upon 
him  in  court  for  even  presuming  to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the 
manner  he  had  done.  Without  the  walls  of  the  Assembly-house 
it  had  been  openly  said  that  the  sentence  of  deposition  would  fall 
on  Mr.  Gillespie  ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den,  even  with  the  Mcapons  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, was  the  certain  way  of  becoming  his  prey. 
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Before  the  last  act  in  the  tragedy,  which  had  been  hurried 
through  its  different  stages  with  unprecedented  speed,  the  As- 
sembly, as  is  usual  in  cases  of  deposition,  but  which  prac- 
tice, considering  the  present  temper  of  the  House,  would  have 
been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  en- 
gaged in  prayer  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  light  and  direction 
whom  they  should  depose.  A  few  straggling  votes  came  out  for 
some  of  the  others ;  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  voted 
gave  their  voice  for  the  deposition  of  Gillespie.  It  was  evident 
that  many  a  heart  quailed  when  it  came  to  the  point ;  for,  while 
56  in  all  voted,  and  52  of  these  voted  against  Mr.  Gillespie,  102 
declined  giving  any  vote  ;  so  that  it  was  only  about  a  third  of 
the  Assembly  that  actually  cast  him  out  of  the  church.  The 
others,  no  doubt,  acquiesced;  but  52  only  joined  in  calling  down 
'  fire  from  Heaven  to  consume  him,'  and  it  should,  in  justice, 
be  added,  that  they  were  mostly  lawyers  who  were  sitting  at  the 
time  as  elders  in  the  house. 

When  Gillespie  stood  up  to  receive  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
there  was  in  his  deportment  such  Christian  meekness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  dignity  arising  from  devoutness  and  conscious  in- 
nocence, that  even  those  who  concurred  in  voting  for  his  deposi- 
tion could  not  help  feeling  a  high  esteem  for  him.  "  On  this 
trying  occasion,  his  mind  was  guided  and  encouraged  by  the 
words  of  his  Saviour,  occurring  vividly  to  his  mind, — '  What  I 
do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'"* 

Dr.  Cuming  pronounced  from  the  chair  the  following  sentence 
upon  him.  It  was  couched  in  very  solemn  words,  and  given  forth 
in  the  sacred  name  of  the  blessed  Saviour  :  "  The  General  As- 
sembly did,  and  hereby  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sole  King  and  Head  of  the  church,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  power  and  authority  committed  by  him  to  them,  depose 
you,  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Minister  at  Carnock,  from  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry,  prohibiting  and  discharging  you  to  exercise 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  within  this  church,  in  all  time  com- 
ing :  and  the  Assembly  did  and  hereby  do  declare  the  church 
and  parish  of  Carnock  vacant,  from  and  after  the  day  and  date 
of  this  sentence." 

This  sentence  Mr.  Gillespie  heard  with  the  most  becoming- 
gravity,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

*  Christian  Monitor,  11th  vol.,  p.  G69.     Brown,  In verkeithing. 
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"  Moderator, — I  desire  to  receive  this  sentence  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pronounced  against  me, 
with  real  concern,  and  awful  impressions  of  the  Divine  conduct  in 
it :  but  I  rejoice,  that  to  me  it  is  given  in  behalf  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  Christian  meekness,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  dignity  of  conscious  innocence,  that 
his  warmest  opposers  were  greatly  moved,  and  seemed  to  feel  some 
relentings  for  what  they  had  done.  There  is  power  in  the  bleat 
of  an  innocent  lamb.  A  few  members,  indeed,  treated  his  reply 
with  scorn,  but  a  murmur  at  such  an  indecency  ran  through  the 
house,  and  in  different  corners  of  it  there  was  heard  an  involun- 
tary burst  of  feeling  getting  the  better  of  keen  partizanship  : 
"  Alas  !  the  good  man." 

When  Mr.  Gillespie  withdrew  from  the  bar,  he  was  no  longer 
a  minister  of  the  Establishment.  Before  he  was  arraigned,  "the 
Church  of  Scotland  could  boast  of  no  member  more  honest  and 
sincere,  of  no  minister  more  pious  and  faithful;  yet  by  an  act  of 
church  authority,  he  was  singled  out  as  unworthy  of  her  com- 
munion," *  and  stript  of  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

The  manner  and  despatch  with  which  the  whole  affair  Avas 
conducted,  were  very  remarkable.  On  Monday,  the  Assembly 
gave  out  the  appointment  for  the  induction  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
Thursday  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  settlement.  On  Friday,  the 
whole  presbytery  were  enjoined  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  report 
of  their  obedience.  Gillespie  disobeyed  the  appointment  as  to 
the  induction,  but  he  obeyed  the  summons,  and  appeared  in  court 
on  Friday.  On  this  day,  his  trial,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  began, 
and  "  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  a  libel,  or 
any  formal  process,  he  was  arraigned,  cast,  and  condemned, 
merely  for  non-compliance  with  a  particular  order  of  the  Assem- 
bly, appointing  him  to  have  an  active  hand  in  carrying  a  sen- 
tence into  execution,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  he  could  not 
have  done,  without  disregarding  the  true  interest,  the  constitu- 
tion, and  standing  laws  of  the  church,  and  thus  violating  the 
solemn  vows  he  had  come  under  when  he  was  admitted  min- 
ister of  Carnock."t  He  had  joined  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  a  free  church,  where  he  understood  liberty  of  conscience  "in 
the  Lord"  to  be  recognised.     His  license,  and  ordination  among 

*  Letter,  p.  13. 
f   Ki-.-kiiie'i?  PreCiice  (o  Gillespie's  Essay  on  Temptation,  p.  5. 
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the  English  Dissenters,  had  both  been  sustained.  He  had 
been  allowed  to  subscribe  the  Confession,  with  explanations 
about  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religion.  And  now 
all  these  rights  and  liberties,  by  a  single  arbitrary  enactment  of 
the  Assembly,  were  swept  away,  because  he  would  not  be  a  pas- 
sive instrument  to  execute  the  arbitrary  sentences  of  others. 

The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  done,  have  been  justly  held  to  be  painfully  "  blasphe- 
mous." It  was  pronounced  after  prayer  to  God — in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
which  he  had  granted  to  the  Assembly.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  in 
their  History  of  Dissenters,  have  said  in  their  own  vigorous 
way  :  "  x\ll  the  blasphemies  in  the  army  and  navy  for  twenty 
years  past,  have  not  equalled  the  profaneness  of  that  one  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland."* 

A  man  like  Gillespie,  who  had  been  so  conscientious  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  ministry,  and  who  had  left,  when  a  student,  the 
hall  of  the  Secession,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  terms  of  com- 
munion, was  not  likely  to  submit  his  neck  to  a  still  more  galling 
yoke.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  been  deposed,  he  left 
Edinburgh,  and  returned  to  Cawiock.  He  submitted  to  the 
sentence  in  its  full  extent.  He  readily  renounced  all  the  tem- 
poral emoluments  arising  from  the  legal  Establishment.  As  he 
entered  the  gate  leading  to  the  manse,  before  which  there  was  a 
little  green  plot  of  grass,  his  wife  appearing  at  the  door  to  wel- 
come him,  his  first  words  were,  "  I  am  no  longer  minister  of 
Carnock."  Her  reply  was  short,  pithy,  and  affectionate  :  "  Well, 
if  we  must  beg,  I  will  carry  the  meal-poke." 

In  Carnock,  Dunfermline,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  the  news  spread  with  the  quickness 
oj'  a  post.  Public  indignation  was  excited  to  the  utmostr""'15ji 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
at  Carnock.  A  person  who  was  cognisant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  who  published  the  letter  the  week  following,  which 
we  have  already  more  than  once  quoted,  says,  "  He  would  not 
so  much  as  preach  in  the  church  of  Carnock,  nor  allow  the  bell 
to  be  rung ;  but  repaired  to  the  open  fields  :  and  having  chosen 
for  his  text  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  10,   '  Ne- 

♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  08. 
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cessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  Wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel.'  He  told  his  hearers,  that  though  the  Assembly  had 
deposed  him  from  being  a  minister  in  the  Established  church, 
for  not  doing  what  he  believed  it  was  sinful  for  him  to  do  ;  yet 
he  hoped,  through  grace,  no  public  disputes  should  be  his  theme ; 
but  Jesus  and  him  crucified  :  and  desired,  at  all  seasons,  to  have 
it  in  his  eye,  that  the  '  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God :'  and  then  went  on,  to  lay  before  them  the  great 
and  important  truths  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  without  one  re- 
flecting word  on  all  that  had  past." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  claim  for  Gillespie  the  mildness  of  an 
angel.  He  had  naturally  a  quick  temper.  He  both  knew  and 
felt  he  had  been  wronged.  Though  his  sermon  was  no  doubt 
an  expression  of  his  matured  judgment  in  reference  to  his  de- 
position, 5^et  his  feelings  broke  forth  a  little  in  the  commencing 
psalm.     He  sung  the  first  twenty-four  lines  of  Psalm  Ixxiii. 

"  Yet  God  is  good  to  Israel, 

To  each  pure-hearted  one. 
But  as  for  me,  my  steps  near  slipp'il, 

My  feet  were  almost  gone. 
For  I  envious  was,  and  grudg'd 

The  foolish  folk  to  see, 
When  I  pereeiv'd  the  wicked  sort 

Enjoy  prosperity,"  &c. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made,  as  to  the  cause  why  the 
Assembly  concentrated  their  votes  upon  Gillespie,  so  that  his 
deposition  was  all  but  unanimous  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
courage  or  temerity  to  vote.  It  has  often  been  said  by  very  re- 
spectable authorities,  that  he  was  Moderator  of  the  presbytery, 
and  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Inverkeithing,  and  having  failed 
to  do  so,  he  was  punished  with  marked  severity  for  contempt  of 
court.  These  things  are  mere  fictions.  Mr.  Spence  of  Orwell 
was  Moderator,  and  was  appointed  to  preach.  Mr.  Gillespie  had 
no  service  whatever  assigned  him. 

In  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Erskine,  Sir  H.  Moncrieff"  seems 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  supposed  inferiority  of  his  talents.  "  He  was 
one  of  the  most  upright  men  of  his  time.  He  was  equally  zeal- 
ous and  faithful  in  his  pastoral  duties,  and  his  private  life  was 
irreproachable.  His  talents  were  certainly  unilerratcd  hy  those 
who  marked  him  out  amonr/  his  brethren  as  the  most  elif/ihlc  I'ictini 
of  (I  disohedience  in  which  so  nunii/  were  associated."  ^^  ore  this 
insinuation  correct,  it  would  fix  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  mem- 
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ovy   of  Robertson.     Depose  a  man  because  lie    was  unable  to 
defend  himself!      Gillespie's  character  repudiates    the  reproach 
thus  cast  indirectly  upon  his  memory.     The  minutes  of  the  As- 
sembly suggest  the  proper  grounds.      They  state,   "  that  by  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie  at  Carnock,  they  not  only 
have  asserted  the  authority  of  this  supreme  court,  but  have  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  censure  adequate  to  repeated  acts  of  disobe- 
dience adhered  to    tenaciously  xolien    at    the  bar."     His  second 
paper,   therefore,   drew  upon   him  the   vengeance    of  the  court. 
No  man  signed  it  but  himself.     In  it  he  says,   "  that  whereas 
the  representation  of  yesterday  had  given  offence  by  stating  pa- 
tronage was  considered  a  grievance  to  the  church,"  he  returns 
to    the    charge,    and    ventures   single-handed   to   reiterate    the 
assertion,  and  is  therefore  marked  out  and  borne  down  by  the  pha-       --(^ 
lanx  as  the  most  obstinate  offender.     The  minutes  of  next  year,^ 
carefully  scrutinized,   even  |v^Jii^a  deeper  and  more  worthless  ^^ 
ground  of  offence  against  Gillespie.     He  had  been  licensed  by    f|"' 
the  English  Dissenters,  and  entered  the  church  on  their  liberal 
principles.     He  had  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  an  ex- 
planation about  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious 
matters,   which  power  was  now  the  very  thing  to  be  covertly 
established  by  a  vigorous  decisioir.      These  things  are  not  even 
mooted  in  his  sentence;  but  the  commission  of  1753,  soon  after 
Mr.    Gillespie's    case  had  been    reviewed    and  finally    decided, 
brought  in  a  stringent  overture  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing all  such  licentiates  by  the  English  Dissenters,  as  Gillespie, 
from  getting  into  the   church  on  such  terms  as  he  had    done. 
These  things  show  where  the  sore  point  lay.     Having  got  quit 
of  him,  they  seem  to  have  barricadoed  the  door,  that  no  such 
persons  might  afterwards  enter. 

The  other  offenders  belonging  to  the  presbytery  of  Dunferm- 
line were  involved  in  the  same  transgression,  but  they  had  not 
the  same  sternness  of  principle  as  Gillespie.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Fernie  of  Dunfermline,  merely  feared  the  people.  The 
Assembly,  therefore,  "  being  desirous  to  mix  mercy  and  lenity 
with  their  judgment,"  (as  they  phrase  it,)  renewed  upon  the 
presbytery  the  injunction  of  admitting  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
empowered  the  synod  of  Fife  to  consider  the  excuses  of  those 
who  did  not  attend;  and  if  not  satisfied  therewith,  enjoined  their 
suspension  "from  the  exercise  of  their  offices  in  all  presbyteries, 
synods,  and  General   Assemblies;  aye,  and  until  they  shall  re- 
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spectively  testify  their  sorrow  for  their  disobedienee  to  its  acts 
and  ordinances."*  Only  three  of  all  the  presbytery  stood  firmly 
out  to  the  last,  and  refused  either  by  deeds  or  words  to  yield 
submission.  "  Messrs.  Spence  of  Orwell,  Hunter  of  Saline,  and 
Dalbir)  of  Cleish,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  Assembly's  sen- 
tence, i})so  facto,  suspended  from  their  judicial  functions  in  all 
church  courts,  except  their  own  sessions ;"  and  under  this  sen- 
tence they  remained  until  the  year  17G5, — a  period  of  thiiteen 
years, — when  the  Assembly,  taking  the  alarm  at  the  spread  of 
schism  in  the  church,  removed  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and 
reponed.them  "  to  their  former  judicative  capacity."!  Fear  led 
tothis  relaxation  of  rigour. 

The  constitutional  party  in  the  Assembly,  by  these  decisions 
against  Gillespie  and  his  co-presbyters,  obtained  a  complete  tri- 
umph over  their  opponents.  It  was  now  determined  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  henceforward  was  to  be  governed  on  the 
two  following  principles: — 1.  "That  as  Patronage  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  courts  of  a  national  church  established  and 
protected  by  law,  and  all  the  individual  ministers  of  that  church, 
are  bound,  in  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  exertions  arising  from 
the  duties  of  their  place,  to  give  it  effect.  2.  That  church  courts 
betrayed  their  duty  to  the  constitution  when  the  spirit  of  their 
decisions,  or  negligence  in  enforcing  obedience  to  their  orders, 
created  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  false 
idea  that  they  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  or 
even  a  negative  upon  the  nomination  of  the  patron."  |  Patron- 
age was  now  to  be  supported  not  merely  as  the  existing  law, 
but  as  the  most  expedient  way  of  settling  vacant  parishes. 

The  moderator.  Dr.  Cuming,  was  so  much  gratified  with  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly,  which  crushed  the  disobedient  presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline,  that  he  congratulated  the  court  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms  for  doing  what  "  His  Majesty's  Commissioner 
was  pleased  in  his  speech  to  recommend;"  and  that  they  had  done 
"something  to  strengthen  that  constitution  which  was  settled 
in  1592."  In  his  own  pompous  way  he  proceeded:  "We  are 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  we  are  also  ministers  of  a 
church  established  by  law;  but  a  subordination  of  judicatories 
is  established  by  law.     If  this  is  not  preserved,  we  give  up  our 

*  Gen.  Ass.  Min.  f  ISIorren's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  3C8. 

%  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson,  Appendix,  p.  190. 
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constitution  and  the  legal  advantages  of  it ;  we  ourselves  aban- 
don that  right  we  have  by  the  articles  of  the  union  settlement 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  church.     I  know  it  will  be  a  pre- 
judice against  what  the  Assembly  have  done,  that  the  argument 
was  supjwrted  hy  several  ijouncj  members,  (alluding  to  Robertson, 
Home,  and  others ;)  but  it  was  by  young  men  in  defence  of  our 
old  constitution.      The  terms  on  which  we  became  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church  are  fixed  and  known,  are  approved  and 
subscribed  to  by  us.     If  the   consciences  of  some  cannot  come 
up  to  these  terms,  which  are  thought  essential  to  our  constitu- 
tion, they  may  be  deprived  of  the  legal  advantages  of  the  church. 
God  forbid  that  those  who  cannot  come  up  to  these  terms  are 
not  good  men;    but   this  may  be  said,  that  they  are  not  good 
Presbyterians."  *     Ah !  it  was  in  any  thing  but  good  taste  thus  to 
blow  the  trump  of  victory  over  a  man  who  had  been  stripped  of 
his  benefice  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience.     If  Gillespie  was 
not  a  good  Presbyterian,  it  was  because  he  believed  the  laws  of 
the  Presbyterian  Established  Church  were  not  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Christ. 

The  merits  of  his  case  are  vividly  sketched  in  a  pamphlet, 
understood  to  have  been  written  by  his  friend.  Walker  of  Duu' 
donald,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.     What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  had  penned  it   under  the  first  burst  of  indignation? 
"  The  case  of  this  Reverend  brother   (for  so  I  must  still  call 
him)  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  expatiate  upon 
It.    I  shall  only  observe,  that  a  settlement  having  been  appointed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  whereof  he  was  a  member, 
contrary   to    the    will    of   the   congregation,    and    consequently 
agamst   the    standing    rules    and    constitutions    of  this    church, 
which  none  of  her  judicatories  can,  agreeably  to  our  constitu- 
tion, disobey,  or  command  others  to  do  so ;  he  was  one  of  those 
who  refused  obedience  to  so  illegal  an  order.      He  pled  in  his 
own    defence,  not   only  the  laws  of  this  church,  but   the  laws 
of  the  Great  Head  and  sole  King  of  the  church,  whereby  we 
are    expressly   prohibited    to  do   any  thing  that  tends,    not    to 
the  edification,  but    to  the  destruction   of  his  people;   and,   at 
the  same    time,  are   assured,    that  to  him   that    esteemeth    any 
thing    to    he    unclean,    to    him    it    is    unclean,    or    sinful.      The 

*  Mill,  of  Ass.,  1752. 
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Assembly  1752,  before  whom  this  affair  came,  were  in  no  sort 
of  strait  to  get  their  illegal  appointment  executed,  without 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  conscience;  there  being  a  suffi- 
cient quorum  of  that  presbytery  willing  and  ready  to  do  it.  But 
nothing  would  satisfy  them,  unless  it  were  likewise  done  by  such 
of  them  as,  in  the  doing  of  it,  would  be  conscious  that  they  were 
committing  a  deliberate  and  known  sin.  This,  I  acknowledge, 
is  charging  that  Assembly  with  so  astonishing  a  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, that  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  retract  it.  Gladly 
would  I  do  so,  if  you  or  any  body  else  could  point  ovit  to  me  a 
possibility  of  their  seeing  the  matter  in  any  other  light.  What- 
ever were  their  own  views  of  the  thing  commanded,  had  they 
been  to  execute  it  themselves ;  could  they  avoid  being  sensible, 
that  in  the  views  of  others,  and  particularly  in  Mr.  Gillespie's 
views,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  for  him  to  do  what  they  re- 
quired ?  Does  any  body  imagine,  that  I  can  innocently  do  a 
thing  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sin?  O  the  cruelty  of 
worldly  men !  Did  they  know  that,  to  a  conscientious  man,  the 
being  tied  to  a  stake  was  an  arrant  trifle  in  comparison  with 
what  they  so  unrelentingly  insisted  on  ?  So  the  being  deprived 
of  his  stipend  appeared  to  Mr.  Gillespie  and  others.  For  which 
cause  and  nothing  else,  he  was,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  deposed 
ah  officio  et  heneficio"* 

Among  the  pious  people  throughout  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  Gillespie  was  loud  and  bitter. 
The  friends  of  religious  liberty  w^ere  greatly  alarmed.  The 
church  was  now'  indeed  linked  to  the  throne,  and  its  chain  consisted 
of  three  links — pay,  patronage,  and  passive  obedience.  The  second 
the  church  had  hitherto  been  able  to  w^eaken,  and  at  times  dis- 
annul ;  and,  of  course,  the  third  had  usually  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
but  now  the  church,  with  her  own  hands,  and  upon  her  own 
stithy,  had  welded  the  link  of  patronage,  and  the  chain  was 
complete.  In  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  the  thing  was  now 
considered  perfect. 

Whitefield  saw  with  different  eyes  from  the  moderator  of  the 
Assembly.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ 
untrammelled.  When  he  heard  that  the  Assembly  had  deposed 
Mr.  Gillespie,  it  called  forth  from  him  the  hearty  sarcastic  re- 
mark,  "  I  wish  Mr.  Gillespie  joy.      The  Pope  has  turned  Pres- 

*   An  Al;inii  to  tin-  Cliiircli  of  Scotland,  p.  .5;!. 
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byteriaa.  How  blind  is  Satan  !  What  does  he  get  by  casting 
out  Christ's  servants?  I  expect  great  good  will  come  out  of 
these  confusions.  Mr.  Gillespie  will  do  more  good  in  one  week 
now  than  before  in  a  year."*  Whitefield  well  knew  that  to 
strike  human  nature  roughly,  was  the  sure  way  to  elicit  the  sparks 
which  would  kindle  the  flame. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  in  candour  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  tactics  pursued  by  the  Assembly  were  the  best  which  could 
be  followed  for  enforcing  implicit  obedience,  and  guarding  against 
the  rise  of  another  sect  of  dissenters.  They  had  dallied  with 
the  Seceders  for  eight  years  before  they  had  deposed  them ;  and 
they  had  suffered  them  to  increase  to  six  before  they  were  lopped 
off;  so  that  they  had  both  numbers  and  time  to  form  a  compact 
and  powerful  ecclesiastical  body ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  Assembly 
only  cut  off  one,  and  cut  him  off  at  once,  and  naturally  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  warning  to  others,  and  die  as  he  dropped  yy 
upon  the  ground ;  but  God  can  turn  human  wisdom  into  folly, 
for  he  was  received  into  a  very  khidly  soil  —  the  sympathies 
of  the  public.  Though  he  wiis  longer  in  putting  forth  his 
branches,  and  becoming  a  shelter  to  the  oppressed,  than  if  he 
had  consorted  from  the  first  with  others ;  yet  he  in  due  time  con- 
vinced his  persecutors  that  he  was-not  a  dead  branch  purged  out 
of  the  Vine,  but  "  the  rod  of  an  almond  tree,"  in  the  hand  of  the 
great  High  Priest,  "  budding  and  blossoming  and  bringing  forth 
fruit." t  "The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted;  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly.  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord." 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield,  p.  408. 

f  Though  Cuming,  Robertson,  and  Home,  who  were  the  three  principal  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  deposition  of  Gillespie,  were,  no  doubt,  acting  according  to 
what  they  considered  the  constitution  of  an  Established  church  ;  yet,  it  is  remark- 
able how  they  themselves  were  all  humbled  in  the  very  same  church.  In  two  or 
three  years,  Cuming,  amidst  bitter  chagrin,  saw  his  power  as  leader  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Robertson.  He  was  outvoted  in  1754  as  to  the  Law  Agent  of  the 
Church,  and  could  not  conceal  his  wounded  feelings.  In  1737,  Home  took  refuge 
in  resignation,  to  escape  deposition  for  writing  plays,  favouring  and  frequenting 
theatres.  And,  in  1780,  Robertson,  as  will  yet  be  seen  more  at  large,  was  so 
much  pressed,  by  the  moderate  party,  "  to  abolish  subscription  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  formula  ;"  and  was  otherwise  so  fretted  and  teased,  that  he  gave  up 
the  leadership  of  the  Assembly,  and  retired  into  the  shade,  rather  than^iggj]|^Jiom 
that  rigid  enforcement  of  law  which  had  elevated  him  into  power,  and  which 
led  to  the  deposition  of  Gillespie  as  its  first  martyr.  Extreme  measures  are 
always  dangerous,  to  those  against  whom  they  are  employed,  and  those  who 
employ  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  REMOVE  FROM  GILLESPIE  THE 
SENTENCE  OF  DEPOSITION,  AND  RESTORE  HIM  TO  HIS  FORMER 
STANDING  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  Gillespie  having  been  deposed  from  being  a  minister  of 
the  Established  church,  was  not  thereby  stripped  of  the  office 
<jf  the  ministrj^  This  he  had  received  from  the  Dissenters  in 
England ;  and,  on  the  foundation  of  the  validity  of  their  ordina- 
tion, he  had  been  inducted  into  the  parish  of  Carnock.  From 
the  moment  he  was  ejected  he"  gave  up  all  the  civil  privileges 
and  emoluments  which  were  connected  with  the  Establishment. 
The  place  where  he  resumed  his  labours  as  a  Dissenting  minis- 
tor  was  in  the  churchyard  of  Carnock,  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  standing  on  the  sloping  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
church.  As  the  churchyard  was  ecclesiastical  property,  and 
his  preaching  there  gave  offence,  he  removed  to  a  little  holm 
near  to  the  mill ;  but  from  this  he  was  also  compelled  to  remove. 
He^was  at  length  literally  driven  to  the  highway.  At  the  back 
of  the  manse,  on  the  public  road,  there  was  a  patch  of  waste 
ground,  which  lay  uncultivated  and  unclaimed ;  and  to  this  spot 
he  removed  his  tent,  and  preached  to  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  during  the  whole  of  summer  and  harvest.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  went  about  the  country  telling  his  wrongs,  and 
hawking  his  sorrows,  but  humbly  and  quietly  sustained  himself 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  kept  himself  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  duties.  Public  sympathy  now  gave 
double  effect  to  the  solemnity  of  his   preaching.*     The  summer 

*  In  retuining  one  day  from  the  tent,  Mis.  Gillespie,  with  her  husband,  passed 
a  party  of  his  hearers  who  were  eonnniserating  him.  They  did  not  observe  them. 
They  said  audibly  to  eaeh  other,  "  Poor  man,  they  have  taken  the  butter  oft"  his 
bread."  To  this  Mrs.  G.,  dropping  a  step  l)ehind  her  husband,  (piickly  replied, 
"  Ay,  but  we'll  put  it  on  iigain  with  a  clean  knife." 
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was  dry  and  warm,  and  his  people,  without  a  Sabbath's  intermis- 
sion, sat  contentedly  under  the  broad  expanse  of  Heaven. 

The  only  meeting  of  presbytery  which  Mr.  Gillespie  ever  at- 
tended after  his  deposition,  was  one  which  was  held  at  Dunferm- 
line soon  after  the  meeting  of  Assembly.  All  the  extracts  and 
deeds  of  Assembly  in  his  case  were  then  to  be  read  and  given 
effect  to.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  the  old  church — lialph 
Erskine's.  It  was  again  the  witness  of  arbitrary  measures  si- 
milar to  those  which  drove  Ralph,  after  a  long  struggle,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Establishment.  The  church  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Gillespie's  name  was  removed  from  the  roll  of  presbytery,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  retain  it.  It  would  have  been  vain.  As  he 
rose  to  retire  through  the  dense  crowd,  Thomson  of  Dunfermline, 
who  had  been  his  keenest  foe,  is  reported  to  have  cried  out  with 
heartless  mockery,  "  Make  way  there  for  the  man  with  the  strait- 
laced  conscience." 

As  winter  approached,  Mr.  Gillespie's  congregation  began  to 
look  out  for  a  house  in  which  to  meet.  Besides  his  own  flock  in 
Carnock,  a  number  of  most  respectable  persons  in  Dunfermline 
espoused  his  cause  and  approved  of  his  principles.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  during  the  very  summer  (1752)  that  he  was  preaching 
in  the  open  air,  the  Antiburghers  erected  their  meeting-house  at 
Cairneyhill,  which  was  the  only  village  in  the  parish  of  Carnock 
where  a  meeting-house  was  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  not  known 
that  there  was  the  slightest  intention  in  this  to  annoy  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  but  it  effectually  excluded  him 
from  the  parish.  Dunfermline,  which  was  at  hand — a  place  of 
wealth,  of  enlightened  sentiments,  and  where  the  battle  of  religi- 
ous liberty  had  already  been  fought  in  the  rise  of  the  Secession, 
was  deemed  the  most  favourable  spot  for  commencing  a  church. 
The  congregation  of  Ralph  Erskine  were  then  very  much  dis- 
tracted about  choosing  a  helper  and  successor.  Mr.  Erskine  died 
two  months  after  Mr.  Gillespie  came  to  Dunfermline,  and,  dur- 
ing the  long  vacancy  of  six  years  which  followed,  he  got  not  a 
few  of  those  as  adherents  who  wei'e  fretted  by  repeated  disappoint- 
ments. His  friends  subscribed  money,  purchased  a  house,  and 
fitted  it  up  as  a  church  for  him  "  during  his  life ;"  and,  at  his  death, 
the  subscribers  were  to  meet  and  determine  by  vote  what  should 
be  done  with  it.  He  took  possession  of  it  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. The  terms  on  which  the  contributors  gave  their  money 
show  that,  if  they  did  not  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  new  sect, 
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neither  did  they  anticipate  his  reception  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Establishment.     It   was   to  be   a  church  for  him  "  during  his 

life." 

After  Mr.  Gillespie  took  possession  of  his  meeting-house  in 
Dunfermline,  the  established  presbytery  ordered  supply  of  ser- 
mon for  Carnock.  Out  of  respect  to  its  former  pastor,  who  was 
preaching  beside  it,  no  step  was  taken  to  set  up  an  altar  against 
him.  This  was  in  good  taste.  Only  one  elder  continued  by  the 
parish-church.  All  the  others,  together  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  parishioners,  went  in  every  Sabbath  to  Dunfermline  along 
v.'ith  their  beloved  minister,  who  did  not  even  remove  from  the 
manse  till  the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year.  He  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  man  suflfering  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  and 
ereat  tenderness  was  shown  him. 

His  friends  throughout  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  not  idle ; 
and  very  active  measures  were  taken  to  have  the  sentence  of  de- 
position removed  at  the  meeting  of  next  Assembly.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  blow  was  aimed  through  him  at  the  popular 
party  ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  get  the  sentence  set  aside,  the 
dominant  party  would  either  depose  them  too,  or  exact  passive  obe- 
dience at  their  hands.  They  therefore  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm 
throughout  the  country.  By  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  especially 
by  pamphlets,*  which  were  then  the  favourite  mode  of  waging  war 
from  the  press, — they  kept  alive  public  attention,  and  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  popular  measures.  The 
ministers  formed  themselves  into  associations,  and  stirred  up  the 
eldership  to  call  upon  their  pastors — if  they  were  moderates — 
and  expostulate  with  them,  and  by  all  means  to  get  a  class  of 
elders  returned  to  the  Assembly  in  1753,  who  tvere  of  the  people, 
and  who  would  not  sympathize  with  the  Government  junto.f 
Meetings  were  held  at  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  which  Mr.  Gillespie  seems  to  have  been  present,  when  they 
took  joint  counsel  with  each  other  how  they  could  strengthen 
their  party,  and  preserve  the  last  remains  of  liberty  and  of  popu- 
lar control  within  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  old 
days,  when  every  congregation  was  free — neither  touching  the 
money  nor  bound  by  the  shackles  of  the  State — though  the  perse- 
cutor's horn  sounded  through  their  glens  and  over  their  moors — 

*  See  in  the  Appendix,  a  list  of  some  of  the  Pamphlets  published';  and  a  key 
to  their  connection  and  import. 

t  Letter  by  several  Elder.s  1752.     Loud  Cry,  1752. 
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had  left  a  taste  for  liberty  which  spurned  the  interference  of  pow- 
dered and  perfumed  statesmen. 

The  drift  of  all  the  pamphlets  noted  in  the  Appendix  was 
very  much  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  reasons  of  dissent,  and  the 
answers  to  them — the  substance  of  which  has  already  been  given. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  analyze  them.  Those  by  M'Laurin  are 
long ;  but  they  sift  the  subject  in  the  most  thorough  and  satis- 
factory manner,  and  pour  forth  the  stores  of  an  uncommonly 
rich  mind.  He  was  too  liberal  and  enlightened  to  be  a  minister 
in  an  Established  church  :  so  that  he  might  well  say  of  himself, 
"  Though  possessed  of  a  benefice  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  if  he  had  lived  in  England  he  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  a  dissenter  there."*  However,  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  the  bearing  of  the  two  parties  towards  each  other, 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  seeing  the  very  mode  in  which 
they  planted  their  feet  and  handled  their  weapons.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  '  The  Vindicator'  of  the  Assembly,  who  is  free  and 
outspoken,  and  heartily  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause  ; 
and  also  from  some  of  the  other  pamphlets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  will  help  to  realize  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  period. 

The  '  Vindicator,'  in  answer  to  the  authors  of  the  '  Elders' 
Letter,'  and  'A  Loud  Cry,'  declares  that  the  act,  1736,  against 
intrusion,  and  pled  by  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  was  made,  as  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  afterwards  declared,  to 
serve  a  purpose,  when  the  Assembly  were  dealing  with  the  Seced- 
ers ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  but  merely  a  recommendation,  as  it  was 
never  sent  down  to  presbyteries ;  and  that  the  Assembly,  and  not 
the  people,  were  the  supreme  judges  as  to  a  settlement  being  an 
intrusion  or  not.  He  repudiates  "  the  gross  insinuation  that  the 
Assembly  was  acting  on  Antichristian,  Popish,  and  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples in  appointing  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  to  execute  the 
settlement  at  Inverkeithing,"  for  they  were  bound  by  their  ordi- 
nation vow  to  give  obedience  "  to  the  authority  of  the  church." 
It  was  no  "little  matter"  to  which  forbearance  could  be  ex- 
tended— "  preserving  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
church."  Condescension  and  quiet  yieldings  in  former  years  as  to 
church  authority,  had  almost  swamped  the  Assembly  without  do- 
ing any  good ;  and  the  same  leaven  was  still  souring  and  fer- 
menting in  its  bosom.     "  To  arrest  the  evil  at   once,  and  to  pre- 

•  Terms  of  Com.,  p.  I. 
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vent  men  of  such  turbulent  and  anarchical  principles  from  doing 
any  farther  harm,  one  has  been  cast  out  to  prove  a  warning  to 
others."  He  winds  up  his  pamphlet  in  the  following  manner, 
which  contains  its  pith  and  substance  : — "  As  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  has 
the  sole  right  of  determining  all  questions  and  disputes  about 
the  extent  and  meaning  of  them  among  the  subjects,  and  their 
determinations  are  final,  which  none  dare  dispute  or  control  under 
the  severest  penalties ;  so  the  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  all  our  church  laws,  and  the  only  judge  when,  and 
by  whom  they  are  observed  or  transgressed,  and  is  clothed  with 
power  of  inflicting  censures  upon  transgressors ;  and  therefore,  if 
any  particular  persons  presume  to  set  up  their  own  private  judg- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  church,  they 
are  justly  to  be  reckoned  as  so  many  Popes,  invaders  of  the  rights 
and  underminers  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  consists 
in  a  subordination  of  judicatories,  which  every  minister  at  his  ordi- 
nation, vows  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  support  and  submit  to." 

The  pamphlets  of  the  popular  party  were  not  only  more 
numerous  than  those  of  their  opponents,  but  they  also  displayed 
more  talent.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  consistent  rea- 
soning, as  being  written  by  persons  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lishment, there  is  about  them  a  fine  glow  of  sanctified  warmth 
for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  secure, 
according  to  their  knowledge,  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  his  people  free.  They  certainly  make  out  against  the  pre- 
vailing party  gross  acts  of  oppression  towards  Gillespie,  which 
either  arose  from  the  system  of  an  Establishment,  or  from  a  per- 
sonal desire  to  crush  him  and  the  Dunfermline  presbytery.  The 
popular  parfy  held  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  no  power,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  to 
make,  repeal,  or  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  meaning  of  laws,  but  simply 
to  pass  those  of  which  the  majority  of  presbyteries  had  approved, 
and  to  execute  them  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  church.  On 
this  they  founded  a  variety  of  charges  which  may  be  palliated  by 
a  clever  pleader,  but  which  can  never  be  fully  set  aside. 

Laying  down  the  palpable  distinction  between  a  legal  govern- 
ment, or  a  government  by  Imcs;  and  an  arbitrary  government,  or 
a  government  of  mere  will,  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  ;  they 
charged  the  moderate  party  with  an  endeavour  to  change  the 
government  of  the  church   "  from  a  free  and  legal,  to  an  arbitrary 
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and  despotic  one."*  By  the  constitution  of  the  church  the  As- 
sembly could  make  no  enactment  till  it  was  transmitted,  ex- 
amined, and  sanctioned  by  the  presbyteries ;  but  now  the  Assem- 
bly, by  a  mere  arbitrary  enactment,  had  ventured  to  set  aside  the 
Form  of  process,  and  strip  men  of  office,  without  even  dealing 
with  them  by  committee  or  conference,  though  they  were  acting- 
according  to  the  "  constitution"  in  refusing  to  intrude  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations. 

In  carrying  out  their  arbitrary  enactments,  the  moderates  held 
the  maxim  already  referred  to  in  the  reasons  of  dissent,  "  that 
no  sooner  is  a  regulation  enacted  by  the  supreme  legislative  power 
of  any  society  than  private  judgment  is  so  far  suspended  ;  that 
even  those  who  disapprove  of  it  are,  notwithstanding,  bound  to 
obey  it,  and  put  it  in  execution  if  required."  "  That  is,"  says 
M'Laurin,  with'a  keen  edge  of  raillery,  "that  the  plea  which 
the  apostles  Peter  and  John  insist  upon,  over  and  over  again 
with  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  the  supreme  court  of  that  nation, 
both  in  civil  and  religious  affairs,  has  no  meaning  whatsoever, 
but  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  downright  nonsense. 
According  to  the  new  doctrine,  it  is  the  merest  and  idlest 
chimera  ;  nay,  an  absolute  impossibility,  that  ever  we  can  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  which  the^apostles,  knowing  no  better, 
it  seems,  imagined  themselves  under,  of  disobeying  either  God 
or  men.  The  Jewish  Rabbles  themselves,  of  whom  that  high 
court  was  composed,  seem  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  those 
'  first  principles  of  society ;'  for,  if  they  had  possessed  only  the 
least  inkling  of  them,  they  would  easily  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  apostles  by  telling  them,  our  judgment  must  necessarily  be 
absolute  and  final ;  and  no  sooner  is  any  thing  enacted  by  us, 
than  private  judgment  is  so  far  superseded,  that  even  you  who 
disapprove  of  it,  are,  notwithstanding,  bound  to  obey  it."t 

The  only  exception  allowed  by  the  Moderates  to  universal 
obedience,  was  when  the  action  enjoined  was  "  a  case  of  such 
f/ross  iniquity  and  manifest  violation  of  the  original  design  of  the 
society  as  justifies  resistance  to  the  supreme  power,  and  makes 
it  better  to  have  the  society  dissolved  than  to  submit  to  estab- 
lished iniquity."  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  says  M'Laurin,  "  I  un- 
derstand you,  which  indeed  I  confess  I  was  very  loth  to  do.  For 
if  an  exception  (as  it  is  always  taken  for  granted)  confirms  and 

•  Nat.  of  Eccl.  Gov.,  pp.  118—120. 

fThe  Terms  of  Ministerial  and  Christian  Communion,  p.  25. 
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establishes,  defines  and  specifies  the  rule  in  all  particulars  not 
excepted,  we  now  have  your  meaning  with  some  more  distinct- 
ness and  accuracy.  So  it  seems  if  there  be  any  immoral  action, 
the  commanding  of  which  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  revolu- 
tion in  the  government,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  commit  it.  It 
seems  one  not  only  may  commit  adultery,  incest,  drunkenness, 
perjury,  &c.  without  sin;  but  if  particular  acts  of  those  crimes  be 
enjoined  by  the  supreme  power  in  any  society,  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  commit  them.  We  maintain  that 
our  earthly  superiors  are  to  be  obeyed  in  all  lawful  things,  but 
not  in  things  which  seem  to  us  unlawful.  You  distinguish 
between  gross  iniquity,  or  great  sins,  and  lesser  ones ;  between 
a  manifest  violation  of  the  end  of  society,  and  what  is  not  so. 
And  superiors  are  never  to  be  disobeyed  according  to  you;  but 
when  the  action  commanded  to  be  done  is  one  of  those  gross 
iniquities  that  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  original  de- 
sign of  society,  and  what  would  justify  rebellion  and  a  revolu- 
tion. And  consequently  they  ought  to  be  obeyed  when  they 
enjoin  the  commission  of  sins  that  are  of  a  smaller  magnitude, 
or  sins  that  are  not  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  end  of  society."* 

In  a  passage  of  great  power,  M'Laurin  refers  to  the  bitter 
fountain  from  whence  all  the  evils,  then  afflicting  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  sprang,  and  which  prompted  her  to  be  so  arbitrary  in 
her  proceedings,  and  so  resolute  to  square  her  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  State.  Her  establishment  had  strip- 
ped her  of  a  large  portion  of  her  liberty  as  a  church  of  Christ, 
and  her  support  coming  from  the  Government  and  not  from  the 
people,  she,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefice,  prostituted  the  disci- 
pline of  Christ's  house.  It  is  an  instructive  paragraph  as  com- 
inor  from  a  Churchman. 

"  That  which  gives  me  the  most  sensible  alarm  in  the  charac- 
ters of  many  who  make  the  greatest  figure,  have  the  most  power- 
ful sway  in,  and  are  the  most  constant  and  standing  members  of 
our  General  Assemblies,  is,  that  many  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
consider  the  church  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  creature  of  the 
civil  government.  In  so  far  as  the  disposal  of  any  temporalities 
is  committed  to  an  ecclesiastic  judicature  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, this  is  what  they  can  understand,  and  appears  to  draw 
some  sort  of  regard  from  them.     But  as  for  the  church  being  a 

*  The  Terms  of  Ministerial  and  Cbristian  ConimiinioTi — Pp.  38,  39. 
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society  erected,  and  a  government  instituted  therein  by  Christ 
for  purposes  purely  spiritual,  pointing  at  quite  other  ends  than 
those  of  civil  government,  and  carried  on  by  very  different  means, 
if  ever  it  falls  under  their  consideration  in  this  view,  I  must  be 
excused  to  say,  that  I  heartily  wish  there  was  a  more  sensible 
appearance  of  it  in  their  conduct.  There  is  no  affair  that  takes 
up  more  time,  and  occasions  greater  debates  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, than  the  settlement  of  vacant  churches.  And  a  matter, 
to  be  sure,  of  no  small  importance  it  is,  considered  in  the  light 
of  providing  for  the  church  pastors  according  to  GocVs  oivn  heart, 
loho  may  feed  them,  and  promote  the  great  end  of  their  spiritual 
edification.  It  is  true,  that  by  the  laivs  of  this  land,  a  right  to 
the  public  maintenance  may  depend  upon  the  decisiohs  of  church 
judicatories.  But  has  not  this  circumstance  (which  I  could  easily 
show  you  is  considered  by  the  parliament  itself  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  thing)  so  absolutely  engrossed  the  attention  of 
many,  and  become  so  far  the  only  object  of  their  concern,  that 
these  affairs  are  frequently  decided  not  only  without  any  regard 
to  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  in  a  manner  that  must  obvi- 
ously and  apparently  tend  to  their  spiritual  destruction  ?  And 
must  this  circumstance  of  a  benefice  annexed  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
together  with  another  which,  indeed,  I  believe,  must  be  added 
here,  a  number  of  lawyers  being  members  of  our  supreme  court, 
make  an  essential  alteration  in  the  nature  of  our  proceedings,  and 
change  that  spiritual  government  which  Christ  has  instituted, 
and  that  spiritual  power  which  he  has  given  to  his  church  for 
edification  and  not  for  destruction,  into  something  merely  secular, 
where  edification  is  so  far  from  being  at  all  in  view ;  that  spirit- 
ual destruction  is  the  known,  the  notour,  and  the  experienced 
consequence  ?  We  have  long  carried  on  our  proceedings  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  especially 
in  the  awful  sentence  of  deposing  a  minister  out  of  his  service. 
But  if  the  influence  of  the  gentlemen  who  commonly  sit  about 
the  throne  continues  to  prevail,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  alter  our 
style,  or  rather  to  let  the  civil  judges  decide  all  these  matters, 
not  in  the  New-kirk  aisle,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Parliament- 
close."  * 

^  In  applying  these  general  principles  to  the  case  of  Gillespie, 
his  defenders  ask  pointedly  if  the  Assembly  had  not  arbitrarily 

The   Nature    of  Ecclesiastic  Government,  and  of  the  Constitution    of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Illustrated Pp.  36,  37. 
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violated  a  fundamental  law  in  assuming  a  power  to  enlarge  the 
quorum  of  the  presbytery.  If  any  inconvenience  appeared  in 
the  paucity  of  three  as  fixed  by  the  constitution,  it  belonged  to 
the  legislative  powers, — the  presbyteries  to  appoint  the  remedy. 
The  Assembly  had  no  right  to  innovate  to  serve  a  particular 
purpose.  Farther,  there  was  something  worse  than  this.  The 
change  of  the  quorum  being  introduced  after  the  recusant  breth- 
ren had  declared  their  scruples,  was  evidently  made  on  purpose 
to  involve  and  expose  them  to  censure,  contrary  to  humanity  and 
the  principle  of  all  right  governed  societies,  which  make  laws  to 
prevent  and  punish  future  crimes,  but  never  with  the  view  to 
ensnare  individuals  and  punish  crimes  committed.  Again,  it  was 
most  despotic  and  unconstitutional  to  inflict  censure  on  members 
who,  in  justification  of  their  conduct,  pled  and  adduced  at  the 
bar  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  church  not  only  not  repealed, 
but  at  the  very  time,  from  aught  that  appeared  to  the  contraiy, 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  collective  body :  and  lastly,  it 
was  asked,  if  Gillespie,  whom  they  had  deposed,  had  transgressed 
"any  law  of  Christ — any  part  of  the  ecclesiastic  constitution — or  if 
it  was  not  rather  a  law  formed  and  imposed  by  men ;  and  if  it 
was  a  human  law,  let  it  be  made  appear  by  what  warrant  and 
authority  the  censures  of  Christ's  government  are  assumed ;  let 
it  be  made  appear  that  it  is  not  a  most  bold,  daring,  and  impi- 
ous prostitution  of  the  censures  of  Christ's  church  to  denounce 
and  inflict  them  in  his  name  and  authority  on  any  but  those 
who  are  disobedient  to  his  express  laws,  and  walk  unworthy  of 
him ;  let  it  be  made  appear  that  it  is  not  confounding  two  things 
totalhj  distinct^ — tlie  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  estab- 
lished hg  law ;  and  stamping  with  his  sacred  image  and  super- 
scription what  alone  ought  to  bear  the  image  and  superscription 
of  CcBsar*  It  was  tenaciously  held  by  Gillespie's  friends  to  be 
awfully  impious  that  a  minister  should  be  deposed  "  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  by  his  authority," — not  for  erroneous  doctrine 
advanced  or  defended, — not  for  want  of  piety,  fidelity,  or  zeal, 
— not  for  any  direct  violation  of  his  laws  or  institutions,  but  for 
disobeying  a  government  order;  ay,  and  that  there  was  mean 
creeping  villany  in  it;  for  as  the  civil  constitution  had  connected 
the  benefice  with  the  ministerial  office,  they  had  deposed  him 
from  the  latter,  that  in  terms  of  Law,  though  not  of  the  New 

*  All    Iii(|uiiv  into  the  powers  of  the  General   Assembly,   (pp.  5,  G,  7,)  l>y  T. 
G 11.     Letter  in  Scots  Mng.,  Mol;  p.  3-1.3,  by  the  same. 
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Testament,  he  might  be  stripped  of  the  former — his  stipend. 
These  were  pungent  accusations;  and,  if  pushed  to  their  fair 
conckision,  would  have  led  to  a  separation  between  the  popular 
party  and  all  state-endowments. 

The  objections  which  the  popular  party  were  most  difficulted 
to  meet  and  to  parry,  were  the  two  following :  who  is  to  interpret 
the  laws  of  the  church,  and  who  must  execute  its  sentences? 
The  church  had  no  higher  court  than  the  Assembly.  They 
rather  shirked  the  questions,  saying  it  must  be  a  properly  con- 
stituted Assembly,  than  gave  direct  and  explicit  answers.  This 
they  were  certain  of,  however,  that  the  Assembly  had  laws 
which  were  its  constitution ;  and  according  to  these,  and  not 
by  arbitrary  appointments,  she  was  to  be  governed.  They 
looked  to  their  congregations  and  presbyteries  as  the  popular 
bodies  which  were  to  regulate  and  check  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  procedure  of  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  As- 
sembly ;  and  they  would  not  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  had  it  not  been  for  the  outward  magnetic  influence 
which  the  State  with  its  gold  exercised ;  and  Avhich  destroyed 
that  balance  of  power  which  Christ  had  introduced  into  his  king- 
dom, where  all  are  brethren.  As  M'Laurin  intimates,  "  the 
benefice  annexed  to  the  cure  of  souls  "  was  the  radical  evil. 

Connected  with  those  arbitrary  proceedings  which  were  openly 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  government-section  of  the  Assembly, 
and  of  w^hich  Gillespie's  deposition  was  a  flagrant  instance,  there 
was  also  said  to  be  among  the  Moderates  a  great  degree  of  cold- 
ness towards  the  King  of  Zion,  and  a  negative  departure  from 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  grace.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
tinctured  with  the  opinions  of  Hume  and  other  sceptics,  who 
then  gave  the  tone  to  the  polite  and  literary  society  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  Wotherspoon  directed  his 
clear,  keen,  satirical  pen,  and  produced  '  The  Ecclesiastical  Cha- 
racteristics,' in  support  of  Gillespie,  to  which  he  was  provoked 
by  Hyndman's  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  Assembly  which  was 
"  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  representing  the  popular 
party  as  agitators  of  the  people,  and  as  in  general  not  acting 
upon  conscience  even  when  they  pretend  to  it,  but  from  a  love  of 
popularity."* 

The  object  of  Wotherspoon,  in  his  well-known  pamphlet,  was 

*  Apology  for  Characteristics,  p.  13. 
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to  show  how  the  character  of  a  Moderate  minister,  at  that  time  in 
repute  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  might  be  attained.  Among 
other  rules,  "  He  is  to  consider  all  clergymen  suspected  of 
heresy  as  men  of  great  genius ;  he  is  to  screen  and  protect 
those  who  are  charged  with  loose  and  immoral  practices ;  to 
speak  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  a  sneer;  to  confine  his 
preaching  to  social  duties;  ape  the  fine  gentleman;  lay  aside 
all  appearance  of  religion ; "  and,  among  other  things,  "  In 
church  settlements,  which  are  the  principal  causes  that  come 
before  ministers  for  judgment,  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded 
is,  who  the  patron  and  the  great  and  noble  heritors  are  for ; 
the  inclinations  of  the  common  people  are  to  be  utterly  de- 
spised. Whenever  a  settlement  is  decided  over  the  belly  of 
the  whole  people  in  the  parish,  by  a  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  victory  should  be  improved  by  appointing  some 
of  the  orthodox  opposers  of  the  settlement  to  execute  it,  espe- 
cially those  of  them  that  pretend  to  have  a  scruple  of  con- 
science at  having  an  active  hand  in  any  such  settlement.  As  to 
the  world  in  general,  a  moderate  man  is  to  have  great  charity  for 
atheists  and  deists  in  principle,  and  for  persons  that  are  loose  and 
vicious  in  their  practice :  but  none  at  all  for  those  that  have  a 
high  profession  of  religion,  and  a  great  pretence  to  strictness  in 
their  walk  and  conversation."  *  When  Dr.  Wotherspoon,  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards,  defended  his  Characteristics  in  his  '  Se- 
rious Apology  for  them,'  he  does  not  resile  one  iota  from  his 
charges,  but  reiterates  and  defends  them  at  great  length,  both  as 
"to  morality  and  doctrine."  The^case  of  Gillespie  throughout 
gives  the  edge  to  his  satire. 

President  Edwards  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  Woth- 
erspoon, and  considered  the  deposition  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gillespie 
as  springing  from  a  radical  dislike  of  evangelical  doctrine  and 
pious  ministers.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  Mhen  he 
heard  of  his  deposition,  breathes  a  truly  tender  and  affectionate 
spirit.  It  was  written  in  the  midst  of  his  own  persecutions 
and  annoyances,  and  he  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  him  as  a  stricken 
deer. 

"  Stockbridge,  2Ath  Nov.,  1752. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, — In  letters  and  pamphlets  lately 
forwarded  tome  by  some  of  my  correspondents  in  Scotland,  I  have 

*  Ecclesiastical  Cliaiactcristics,  ISIaxims  8,  U),  U. 
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received  the  affecting  and  surprising  account  of  your  deposition, 
for  not  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson  at  Inver- 
keithing.      The  circumstances  of  which  affair  seem  to  me  to  be 
such,  as  abundantly  manifest  your  cause  to  be  good;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  plainly  show   the  persecuting  spirit  with  which 
you  have  been  proceeded  against.     It  is  strange  that  a  Protestant 
church  should  condemn  and  depose  one  of  her  ministers  for  con- 
scientiously declining  to  act  in  a  forced  settlement  of  a  minister 
over  a  congregation  that  have  not  chosen  him  as  their  pastor,  but 
are  utterly  averse  to  his  ministrations,   at  least  as  to  a   stated 
attendance   upon   them.     It  is  to   be   wondered  at  that  such  a 
church  at  this  time  of  day,  after  the  cause  of  liberty  in  matters 
of  conscience  has  been  so  abundantly  defended,  should  arrogate 
to  herself  such  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of  both 
ministers  and  people,  and  use  it  in  such  a  manner,  by  such  se- 
verity, to  establish  that  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  Christians,    wherewith    Christ   has  made  them  free,   but   so 
directly    contrary  to   her  own  principles,  acts,  and  resolutions, 
entered  on  public  record.     The  several  steps  of  this  proceeding, 
and  some  singular  measures  taken,  and  the  hastiness  and  vehe- 
mence of  the  proceeding,  are  such  as  savour  very  strongly  of  the 
very  spirit  of  persecution,  and  must  be  greatly  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  are  such  as  will  naturally  engage 
the  friends  of  God's  people  abroad  in  the  world  in  your  favour, 
as  suffering  very  injuriously.    It  is  wonderful  that  a  church  which 
has  itself  suffered  so  much  by  prosecution  should  be  guilty  of  so 
much  persecution.     This  proceeding  gives  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  once  so  famous,  is  not  what 
it  once  was.     It  appears  probable  to  me,  at  this  distance,  that 
there  is  something  else  at  the  bottom  besides  a  zeal  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  church.     Perhaps  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  their  minds  secretly  infected  with  those 
lax  principles  of  the  new  divinity,  and  have  imbibed   the  liberal 
doctrines,  as  they  are  accounted,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day,  and  so  contrary  to  the  strict,  mysterious,  spirit- 
ual, soul-humbling  principles  of  our  forefathers.     I  have  observed 
that  these  modern,  fashionable  opinions,  however  called  noble  and 
liberal,   are  commonly  not  only  attended  with  a  haughty  con- 
tempt, but  an  inward  malignant  bitterness  of  heart,  toward  all 
the  zealous  professors  and  defenders  of  the  contrary  spiritual  prin- 
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ciples  that  do  so  nearly  concern  the  vitals  of  religion  and  the 
power  of  experimental  godliness."  * 

While  the  best  and  the  greatest  of  men,  both  in  Scotland  and 
America,  were  thus  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  deposition  of  Gil- 
lespie, the  people  in  general  throughout  the  country  did  not  less 
extend  towards  him  tender  commiseration.  The  east  and  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  vale  of  the  Forth,  was 
like  a  boiling  caldron  during  the  summer  of  1752,  and  the  spring 
of  1753.  As  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  drew 
nigh,  the  church  courts  began  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  The 
popular  party  had  public  sympathy  on  their  side,  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  excitement  which  was 
in  their  favour.  An  overture  was  sent  up  from  the  large  and  in- 
fluential synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr :  "  That  the  authority  of 
the  church  should  not  be  interposed  to  oblige  ministers  under 
pain  of  deposition,  to  have  an  active  hand  in  carrying  into  effect, 
settlements  which  appear  to  them  contrary  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  That  no  minister  shall 
be  deposed,  without  a  libel  first  given  him,  making  special  con- 
descension on  the  rules  transgressed  by  the  facts  libelled ;  and 
these,  such  rules,  the  transgression  of  which  is  already  declared 
to  infer  deposition ;  and  that  in  case  of  such  a  libel,  the  accused 
have  sufficient  time  allowed  him,  ten  free  days  at  least,  to  make 
his  defences,  except  in  cases  referred  to  in  the  form  of  process. 
That  the  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  take  off  the  censures 
from  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  the  other  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline,  upon  a  proper  application  from  themselves,  and  in  a 
manner  that  may  be  consistent  with  the  authority  and  honour  of 
the  Church;  hoping  this  may  contribute  much  to  the  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  church."  This  was  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Assembly-house  at  once,  telling  them  that  they  had  erred,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  rescind  their  enactments.  The  synod  of 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale  having  been  asked  to  concur  in  this  over- 
ture, became  indignant ;  took  the  Assembly  under  their  favour- 
ing wing,  (or  more  properly,  took  themselves  under  their  own 
wing,  for  in  this  synod  were  the  constitutional  leaders,)  and  sent  up 

*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Edwards,  by  S.  E.  Dwight,  prefixed  to  his  works.     Edition, 

London,  18.34,  p.  194 It  is  but  justice  to  remark — and  let  Ijoth  parties  make 

tlieir  own  use  of  it — that  Dr.  John  Erskine,  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson,  in 
his  Sermon  on  his  Death,  eulogizes  him  highly  as  a  minister,  and  asserts  that  he 
held  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Dr.  E.  never  had  any  scruple  about  at- 
tending on  his  ministry  when  he  was  himself  not  preaching. 
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an  overture  directly  in  the  teeth  of  that  from  the  west;  and  even 
designated  it  and  others  as  tending  to  weaken  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity and  subvert  good  order  and  government,  and  expressly  called 
upon  the  Assembly  to  support  the  constitution  and  maintain  the 
honour  and  authority  of  the  church.  It  was  evident  that  there 
were  no  relentings  in  the  dominant  party,  and  that  the  "  vener- 
able republican  constitution "  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  by  a  race  of  young  ministers,  who  had 
learned  to  look  to  London  and  not  to  the  doings  of  the  bonnetted 
Covenanters  for  direction  and  support. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  May,  the  popular  party  had  de- 
cidedly the  majority,  and  victory  seemed  certain.  All  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  last  year  were  on  the  eve  of  being  swept  away. 
The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  choosing  a  moderator.  The 
constitutionalists  put  upon  the  leet,  Principal  Leechman  of  Glas- 
gow, whose  attainments,  character,  and  oflfice  made  him  a  person 
of  great  influence.  The  popular  party  voted  for  Mr.  Alexander 
Webster,  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Dunfermline 
presbytery,  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  member,  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Gillespie,  the  strong  opponent  of  the  Inverkeithing 
settlement,  the  most  popular  minister  in  the  church;  and  they 
carried  their  man  and  put  him  in  thcmoderator's  chair.  This  was 
a  triumph  which  struck  dismay  into  the  obsequious  ranks  which 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  was  royal  commissioner.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent general,  and  knew  well  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
armed.  In  rallying  broken  forces  he  knew  that  hints  would  not 
do.  As  his  majesty's  commissioner  he  spoke  boldly  out,  and  told 
the  Assembly  what  as  an  Establishment  was  their  line  of  duty. 
In  a  direct  and  authoritative  speech  from  the  throne,  he  laid 
down  to  them  the  most  arbitrary  maxims  of  Government,  and 
crushed  all  the  projects  of  the  popular  party  for  the  restoration  of 
Gillespie  and  the  other  members  of  the  Dunfermline  presbytery. 

He  addressed  the  Assembly  in  the  following  pointed  manner: 
"  The  preservation,  the  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  our  happy  con- 
stitution is,  I  know,  so  dear  to  you  all,  that  I  cannot  but  expect, 
that  in  the  management  of  the  important  afi'airs  which  are  to 
come  under  your  consideration  at  this  time,  you  will  carefully  ob- 
serve, as  you  have  hitherto  done,  a  just  medium  betwixt  an  un- 
due remission  of  your  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  unnecessary 
severities  on  the  other.     As  all  acts  of  severity  are  disagreeable, 
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even  when  absolutely  requisite  for  the  good  of  society, — by  such 
a  due  mixture  of  justice  and  mercy,  you  will  act  a  consistent  part 
worthy  of  yourselves,  disappoint  the  hopes  of  your  enemies,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  all  your  friends.  How  much  soever  you  may 
have  differed  in  your  sentiments  from  one  another,  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  interposing  the  authority  of  the  church  in  a  certain 
case,  in  this  all  ought  to  agree,  that  since  that  authority  has  been 
interposed,  it  must,  in  consistency  with  the  established  rules  of 
society,  be  supported ;  for  whatever  is  fixed  by  a  majority,  be- 
comes the  common  concern  of  each  member  to  support,  (although 
against  his  own  private  opinion,)  as  it  is  upon  this  foundation 
alone  that  society  can  subsist.  But  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  if 
the  acknowledgment  and  submission  of  that  offending  brother  can 
pave  the  way  for  his  being  again  received,  consistently  with  your 
honour,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church." 

When  the  case  of  Gillespie  and  the  other  brethren  suspended 
from  their  judicative  capacity  came  on,  much  interest  was  felt  as 
to  the  result ;  but  alas !  a  considerable  number  of  tlie  trimmers 
had  withdrawn,  and  the  popular  party,  who  had  the  majority  in 
the  House,  suffered  the  constitutionalists  to  carry  their  measure, 
and  win  the  smile  of  the  royal  commissioner.  Several  overtures 
were  read  from  synods  and  presbyteries,  embodying  a  revocation 
of  the  sentence  of  last  Assembly. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  Assembly  kept  their 
eye  primarily  fixed  upon  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  Earl  of 
Leven, — "  the  acknowledgment  and  submission  of  that  offending 
brother  (to)  pave  the  way  for  his  being  restored."  The  moder- 
ator was  particularly  desired  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  applica- 
tion lodged,  either  in  court  or  with  any  member,  for  the  con- 
demned brethren  of  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  being  reponed. 
Dr.  Erskine  said  something  on  behalf  of  Hunter,  Daling,  and 
Spence,  which  was  not  considered  satisfactory,  but  not  a  syllable 
was  said  in  reference  to  Gillespie,  either  as  to  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt  or  his  wish  to  be  reponed.  A  long  debate  followed 
on  the  question,  whether  he  should  be  reponed  or  not. 

The  constitutional  party  contended  strenuously  for  supporting 
the  autliority  of  the  church,  that  he  must  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  guilt, — and  that  by  getting  a  meeting-house  erected  for 
himself,  preaching  after  his  deposition,  and  baptizing  children  be- 
longing to  persons  from  other  parishes  without  proper  certificates 
from  their  ministers,  he  had  evidently  given  up  all  thoughts  of  re- 
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uniting  himself  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  popular  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  upon  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  his 
sentence,  the  illegality  of  his  trial,  and  the  persecution  he  was 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  They  insisted  it  was  mon- 
strous to  require  a  man  to  confess  his  guilt,  when  he  declared  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  according  to  the  word  of  God.  They  en- 
deavoured to  take  off  the  edge  of  his  apparent  rebellion  in  preach- 
ing, by  pointing  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  nature  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  which  in  some  measure  allowed  it; 
for,  while  the  Assembly  had  deposed  hint  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  yet  in  a  subsequent  clause  they  deposed  him  merely  from 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry  "in  this  Church,"  by  which  was  to 
be  understood  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  baptizing  of  children 
from  the  parishes  of  other  ministers  without  certificates,  they  did 
not  consider  schismatical,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  old 
and  liberal  constitution  of  the  church,  which  allowed  of  such  free- 
dom of  communion  in  sealing  ordinances.  They  also  urged,  that 
the  reponing  of  Gillespie  would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  Seces- 
sion, and  the  rise  of  a  new  schism  in  the  church. 

The  overture  which  they  presented  to  the  Assembly  has  been 
preserved,  and,  therefore,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  the 
course  of  policy  which  they  were  disposed  to  follow.  Their 
overture  was  in  the  following  terms' — "  The  General  Assembly, 
taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  overtures  transmitted 
to  them  by  many  synods  and  presbyteries  of  this  church,  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  last  Assembly,  with  relation  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Carnock,  and  the 
other  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  ;  and  requesting 
that  some  effectual  method  may  be  taken,  not  only  for  redressing 
the  past,  but  preventing  the  like  proceedings  in  time  coming — 
together  with  a  petition  from  the  parish  of  Carnock,  to  have  their 
minister  restored  to  them.  And  considering  likewise,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  more  intolerable  grievance,  or  greater  infringement 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  than  that  pains,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures  should  be  inflicted  upon  any  person,  without 
the  authority  of  a  special  law,   or  fixed  and  certain  usage,  and 

without  a  formal  and  solemn  trial That  the  civil  rights  of  this 

part  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  the  claim  of  right,  and  the  many 
good  and  wholesome  laws  made  since  the  happy  Revolution,  are 
fully  secured  against  any  unlawful  or  precipitant  attack.  That 
in  conformity  to  these  salutary  laws  of  the  state,   the   national 
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Assemblies  of  this  church,  in  whom  not  only  the  power  of  sus- 
pending ministers  from  the  exercise  of  their  office,  but  also  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  benefice,  by  a  sentence  of  deposition, 
resides  in  the  dernier  resort,  very  wisely  thought  proper,  for  pre- 
venting their  being  in  a  situation  uncertain  and  precarious,  to  fix 
and  ascertain  the  grounds  of  censure,  and  the  form  of  process  to 
that  effect ;  and  that  in  the  most  explicit  and  distinct  manner. 
Particularly,  it  was  provided  by  the  General  Assembly  1G97, 
that  before  any  acts  of  a  public  nature  can  pass,  the  opinion  of 
presbyteries  must  first  bd  sought,  and  their  approbation  obtained. 
In  consequence  whereof,  the  several  presbyteries  of  the  king- 
dom, having  transmitted  their  opinions  to  the  General  Assembly 
1707,  a  form  of  process  was  then  drawn  up  and  enacted,  nemhie 
contradlcente,  by  the  authority  of  that  Assembly,  as  the  rule  of 
procedure  in  all  matters  of  censure  or  scandal,  and  which  conti- 
nues to  be  the  standing  law  for  governing  ecclesiastical  courts  at 
this  day. — In  which  form  of  process  two  things  are  expressly  en- 
acted, first,  '  That  nothing  shall  be  admitted  by  any  church-judi- 
catory  as  the  ground  of  a  process  for  censure,  but  what  hath  been 
declared  censurable  by  the  word  of  God,  or  some  act  or  universal 
custom  of  this  church  agreeable  thereto,  cap.  1.  par.  4.' — And 
2dly,  '  That  after  finding  ground  of  process  for  censure  against  a 
minister,  the  court  shall  order  a  citation  in  writing,  either  to  be 
delivered  to  him  personally,  or  to  be  left  at  his  dwelling-house; 
with  a  full  copy  of  the  libel,  and  a  list  of  witnesses'  names  to  be 
led  in  proof  of  it ;  allowing  him  a  competent  time  to  give  in  an- 
swers to  the  libel,  and  his  just  defences,  and  objections  to  the 
witnesses  ;  at  least  ten  free  days  before  the  day  of  appearance, 
cap.  7.  par.  5.' — And  this  Assembly  having  read  over,  and  con- 
sidered the  proceedings  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  and  the  other  brethren  of  the 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  and  finding  that  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Gillespie's  being  deposed  from  the  holy  ministry,  and  of  the 
other  brethren's  being  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their  judi- 
cative capacity,  was  their  declining  to  give  active  obedience,  in 
executing  a  particular  order  of  the  Assembly,  which  they  repre- 
sented they  had  not  freedom  in  their  conscience  to  comply  with. 
— Which  conduct  of  the  said  brethren,  not  being  declared  cen- 
surable by  the  word  of  God,  or  by  any  act  or  universal  usage  of 
this  church,  o\ight  not,  in  terms  of  the  first  regulation,  to  have 
been  admitted  as  ground  of  censure. — And  the  procedure  against 
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the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  and  the  other  brethren,  which, 
on  account  of  its  singularity,  ought  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  peculiar  deliberation,  being  a  manifest  departure  from  the 
second  regulation,  whereby  every  minister  is  entitled  to  have  at 
least  ten  free  days  to  make  his  defences ;  whereas  it  appears, 
from  the  minutes  of  last  Assembly,  that  the  censured  brethren 
were  only  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct  upon  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  May  before  noon,  and  on  that  very  day  of  their  first 
appearance,  the  vote  passed  to  depose  one ;  and  next  morning,  Mr. 
Gillespie  being  pitched  upon,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was 
pronounced  against  him,  and  the  other  brethren  suspended — 
For  which  reasons,  the  General  Assembly  have  found,  and 
hereby  find,  the  aforesaid  act,  inflicting  censures  upon  the  said 
Mr.  Gillespie,  and  the  other  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline, not  to  have  been  duly  weighed,  but  to  have  passed,  j^er 
incuriam,  without  attending  to  the  foresaid  standing  rules — And 
therefore  did,  and  hereby  do,  rescind  the  same,  and  restore  the 
said  Mr.  Gillespie  to  his  charge  of  the  parish  of  Carnock,  vacated 
by  his  said  deposition ;  and  take  off  the  sentence  of  suspension 
which  was  inflicted  upon  the  other  brethren. 

"  But,  in  regard  the  members  of  this  church,  at  present,  ap- 
pear to  be  divided  in  opinion,  with_^respect  to  the  standing  laws 
and  orders  aforesaid, — some  inclining,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  it 
absolutely  to  the  General  Assembly  to  determine  at  will,  the 
grounds  of  censuring  ministers,  even  so  far  as  deposition;  and 
that  the  Assembly  should  also  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  the 
most  summary  manner  in  so  doing. — While  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  as  it  would  render 
the  government  of  the  church  arbitrary,  and  place  the  ministerial 
office,  and  the  civil  rights  belonging  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  church,  upon  a  footing  altogether  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious  Therefore   the  Assembly  appoint  an   overture  to   be 

transmitted  to  the  several  presbyteries,  that  they  may  return 
their  sense  and  opinion  upon  this  question ;  so  as  ministers  may 
be  left  in  no  doubt,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  received 
into  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  thereof."* 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  whether  Mr.  Gillespie  should  be 
reponed  or  not,  it  carried  "  Not"  by  a  majority  of  three.     This 

•  An  Inquiry  into  the  Powers  committed  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  this 
Church,  &c.:   17.54.     Pp.  43— 46. 
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was  a  very  unexpected  issue.  Where  was  now  the  result  of  a 
whole  summer's  agitation,  and  of  a  popularly  constituted  As- 
sembly, which  had  easily  carried  the  election  of  the  moderator, 
and  which  could  have  easily  reversed  all  that  had  been  formerly 
done?  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  persons  from  saying  that 
"  the  throne  was  higher  than  the  moderator's  chair."  The  over- 
ture was  servilely  cast  out.  The  sentence  on  Gillespie  was  con- 
firmed, and  he  was  left  to  apply  for  admission  when  he  saw 
proper.     This  sentence  was  cold  as  iron  and  sharp  as  steel. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  have  been  favoured 
with  a  holograph  letter  of  Mr.  Gillespie's,  written  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Assembly  continued  his  deposition,  inviting  an  elder  to 
assist  him  at  the  sacrament,  which  he  intended  to  dispense;  and 
in  which  he  enters  into  the  merits  of  his  case,  and  gives  his  own 
views  of  the  matter.      The   letter  is  addressed   to   "  Mr.   John 

Laupslay,    Tenant   at  ,   near   Kilsyth,   by   Falkirk  ;"    and 

begins : 

"  V.  D.  Friend, 

"  As  I  understand  I  am  greatly  condemned  at  Glas- 
gow, and  no  doubt  also  in  other  places — for  that  I  did  not  give 
in  a  petition  to  Assembly,  make  application  for  being  reponed 
by  writing — a  letter  to  the  moderator  to  be  communicate — I 
give  you  the  following  plain  and  true  state  of  the  matter,  that 
you,  in  whom  I  have  all  confidence,  as  a  warm  friend  to  the 
glorious  cause  for  which  I  was  honoured  to  suffer,  and  to  me — may 
have  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  that,  and  keep  me  from  being 
unjustly  run  down  where  I  am  not  to  speak  for  the  cause  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  its  confessor,  however  unworthy.  If  the 
truth  is  but  told,  I  want  no  more ;  but  am  well  aware,  I  have 
suffered  much  since  May,  1752,  by  one  part  of  truth,  its  being 
told,  and  another  part  of  it  suppressed  and  concealed,  which 
people  did  not  find  it  for  their  purpose  to  declare,  when  they  ex- 
pressed a  part  of  the  truth  and  facts. 

"  I  had  what  I  took  to  be  certain  evidence  before  the  Assembly 
met,  that,  if  I  wrote  any  thing  to  be  read  in  the  Assembly,  was 
it  ever  so  little,  how  strong  soever  in  the  way  of  remonstrance, 
as  some  proposed,  it  Avould  bring  me  before  them  in  writing,  or 
more  probably  in  person,  to  have  what  I  had  wrote  explained ; 
in  which  event,  there  was  the  utmost  danger  of  my  being  en- 
snared, especially  as  I  had  no  call  in  providence  to  be  there,  for 
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that  the  Assembly  needed  nothing  from  me  to  pave  their  way 
for  determining  on  the  general  cause  respecting  me  in  particular. 
That  the  apprehension  I  should  have  been  brought  to  the  bar 
of  (the)  Assembly,  had  I  wrote  any  thing,  is  no  idle  surmise,  as 
it  may  be  called,  appears  certain  from  the  speech  of  a  pious  and 
zealous  well-known  member  of  Assembly,  to  the  following  effect : 
'  I  was  indeed  for  a  petition,  but  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  has 
let  me  see  what  was  designed,  that  had  he  given  in  a  petition, 
he  was  to  have  been  brought  to  your  bar  as  a  delinquent.  I  am 
therefore  now  convinced  that  it  was  much  better  there  was  no 
petition.'  I  think  it  proper  here  to  add,  a  gentleman  at  Edin- 
burgh, whose  words  in  this  question  I  have  very  good  reason  to 
notice,  said  some  days  before  the  Assembly  met :  '  I  would  give 
something  to  see  somewhat  under  his  hand,  though  it  had  the 

APPEARANCE  TO  DO  HURT.' 

"  The  General  Assembly  (of)  1752  imposed  a  sinful  term  of 
communion  on  me,  by  requiring  me  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
and  contradiction  to  scripture,  the  known  established  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  and 
deposed  me  because  I  would  not.  It  would  have  been  sinful  in 
me  to  take  any  step  toward  reunion  with  the  Church  by  a  peti- 
tion to  Assembly,  or  letter  to  the  inoderator  to  be  communicate, 
saying  simply  two  sentences,  doing  any  the  smallest  thing 
directly  to  them  till  the  sinful  term  of  communion  was  removed 
out  of  the  way  by  the  mentioned  sentence  being  reversed. 

"  The  obedience  and  submission  to  which  I  stood  bound  by  my 
subscription  at  my  admission  was,  by  the  substance  of  the  engage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Divine  authority,  limited  to  be  according  to 
scripture  and  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  by  the 
mentioned  sentence,  absolute  obedience  to  whatever  the  Assembly 
should  appoint,  right  or  wrong,  (as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be 
fallible,)  was  imposed  upon  me,  and  required  of  me  under  pain  of 
censure;  and  a  high  censure  was  inflicted  upon  me,  because  I 
would  not  practise  and  come  under  the  yoke  of  such  illimited 
blind  obedience.  Therefore,  till  submission  and  obedience  were 
brought  back  to  the  former  scriptural  and  Protestant  limitation 
and  channel,  I  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  do  any  even  the 
least  and  smallest  thing  in  the  way  of  application  to  Assembly, 
for  being  re-admitted  a  member  of  the  Church.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  judge  whether  the  mentioned  are  not  good  reasons  for  refusing 
what  was  demanded  of  me,  and  (whether)  it  was  not  unreason- 
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able,  if  not  cruel,  to  condemn  me  because  I  would  (not)  do  it  in 
contradiction  to  the  plain  dictates  of  my  conscience  declaring  it 
sinful.  It  is  of  importance  in  the  present  question,  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  meetings  of  ministers  at  Linlithgow  Bridge, 
23d,  and  Edinburgh  25th  June,  last  year,  of  an  application  to  be 
made  by  me  to  Assembly  anyhow ;  and  that  was  a  new  demand 
made  upon  me  a  few  weeks  before  the  Assembly  met,  though 
they  framed  their  scheme  for  reforming  the  Church,  putting 
things  on  a  new  footing  in  it,  and  reponing  me  at  these  meetings. 
In  which  I  declared  my  absolute  disapprobation  of  their  scheme, 
because  they  were  not  to  assist  and  employ  me,  as  what  would 
fail  of  any  good  effect  for  that  reason.  Thus,  as  I  did  not  con- 
cur with  that  scheme,  I  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  any  thing 
in  consequence  of  it.  No  petition  or  application  to  Assembly 
was  demanded  or  expected  from  the  Seceders,  Mr.  Glass,  or  any 
other  ever  deposed  not  for  immorality,  and  reponed,  though  none 
of  them  ever  suffered  on  so  plain,  honourable,  and  important 
grounds  as  I.  And  as  my  worst  enemies  required  no  more 
than  my  friends  in  way  of  application  to  Assembly,  (though,  as 
more  than  probable  had  that  been  granted,  more  would  have 
been  required,)  there  is  all  reason  to  believe  preservation  of  their 
honour,  and  authority  of  the  Church,  was  the  thing  in  view ; 
and  which  (a  thing  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  controversy 
'twixt  them  who  condemn  me,  for  the  part  I  acted,  and  me)  is 
put  past  all  doubt  by  the  following  facts  : — The  before-mentioned 
pious  and  zealous  member  of  Assembly  acknowledged  to  a  near 
relation  of  mine,  '  The  reasons  why  they  insisted  for  a  petition 
or  a  letter  to  their  moderator  from  me,  was  to  prevent  reflection 
on  their  brethren  of  the  Assembly  1752:  to  preserve  their  hon- 
our was  the  true  design  of  it.'  A  minister,  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly, told  me,  '  The  true  reason  why  the  mentioned  demand  was 
made  on  mo,  was  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  Church,  what- 
ever was  said.'  He  added,  he  never  saw  a  member  of  Assembly, 
nor  believed  there  was  one,  but  who  was  convinced,  had  I  been 
reponed  to  Carnock,  I  would  have  returned  to  it; — an  evidence, 
the  reports  I  had  changed  my  principles,  was  become  an  Inde- 
pendent, a  Seceder,  would  not  return  though  I  was  reponed  to 
the  Church,  had  not  the  smallest  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  Assembly,  whatever  to  the  contrary  may  be  pre- 
tended. You  will  perceive,  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  As- 
sembly 1752,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  (in  that  I  noticed,) 
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is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  due  support  of  the  glorious  cause 
for  which  I  suffered;  and  if  the  first  stands,  the  last  is  let  fall  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Daling,  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  suspended  from  kirk  courts,  when  m 
Edinburg-h  the  two  first  days  of  the  Assembly,  asked  many 
ministers  at  the  cross,  who  were  pressing  our  givmg  m  a  peti- 
tion, if  they  would  give  it  in  to  Assembly,  were  they  m  our 
case,  and  he  never  met  with  one  who  said  he  would.  Though 
'tis  pretended  I  was  not  reponed  because  I  would  not  say  to  the 
Assembly  I  desired  it,  the  true  reason  was,  our  friends  in  it 
broke  among  themselves,— their  measures  were  disconcerted,— 
some  of  them  owned  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it,  for  they  had  a 
majority  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  might  have  carried  any  thing. 
Several  did  not  vote  '  repone,'  because  they  disapproved  of  the 
state  of  the  vote.     I  lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  Robe  as  very  great. 

"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  dispensed  by  me  at  Dunfermline, 
last  Sabbath,  29th  day  of  July,  N.  S.  If  no  minister  will  assist 
me,  I  am  to  do  it  alone.  Be  you,  and  Christian  friends  to  be, 
con'cerned  (that)  the  Lord  may  be  remarkably  present,  and  make 
up  all  wants  in  the  enjoyment  of  him.  I  wrote  reasons  of  my 
conduct  to  Mr.  John  Steven,  shoemaker,  opposite  to  the  Trades' 
Hospital,  Glasgow.  As  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  him  but 
by  seeing  him  once  or  twice  at  Kilsyth,  you  will  please  let  me 
know  if  I  am  safe  with  him.  Write  me  immediately  on  your 
receiving  this  that  it  came  to  your  hand,  and  write  me  freely  if 
any  difficulty  remains  in  your  or  the  minds  of  other  my  friends, 
about   what  is  contained  in  this  letter.     My  love  to  inquiring 

friends. 

I  am  yours  very  affectionately, 

(Signed)  Thos.  Gillespie." 

Carnock,  2M  June,  1753. 

Gillespie  was  now  excluded.  The  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
church  courts  was  supported.  The  moderate  party  were 
firmly  seated  in  power.  The  popular  party  were  now  broken 
and  scattered,  and  tamely  laid  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  at  the  feet  of  royalty.  Since  that  time  the  free  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  in  ruins,  and  liberty 
has  found  a  resting-place  in  what  have  been  often  sarcastically 
called,  the  conventicles  or  barns  of  dissenters. 


Q 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GILLESPIE  A  DISSENTER. 

It  is  often  said  by  churchmen,  that  Gillespie  was  a  dissenter 
against  his  will,  and  that  he  would  gladly  have  continued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  one  acceptation  this  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  usually  put 
forward.  He  had  his  own  ideas  of  what  he  thought  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  be,  and  what  he  understood  her  constitution 
really  was  when  received  within  her  pale,  as  a  dissenting  min- 
ister from  England,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  continuing  in  connec- 
tion with  her,  when  her  arbitrary  enactments  as  an  Establishment 
were  fairly  worked  out  and  applied.  He  held  strenuously,  "  that 
a  sinful  term  of  communion  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Assembly  of  1752,  in  requiring  him  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
and  contradiction  to  scripture — the  known  Established  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland — the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,"  and 
in  deposing  him  because  he  would  not  comply.  He  had  joined 
the  church,  testifying  against  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  religious  matters,  as  laid  down  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
His  obedience  to  church  courts  he  considered  "  as  limited  by  the 
word  of  God  and  his  own  conscience."  He  considered  patron- 
age as  "  antichristian," — "all  persecution  as  sinful,"  and  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  totally  distinct  from  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world."  Nay,  the  party  in  the  church  with  Avhom  he 
acted,  went  even  so  far  as  to  consider  "  a  civil  Establishment, 
and  the  annexing  to  it  of  civil  emoluments,  a  mere  state  arrange- 
ment, no  way  essentially  connected  with  a  gospel  church,  and 
that  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures  upon  ministers  who  would 
not  carry  out  a  mere  state  arrangement,  was  stamping  with  the 
image  of  Christ  what  should  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of 
Caesar."  If  Gillespie  had  gotten  these  points  granted  him,  he 
would   have  sought  connection  with  the    Church   of   Scotland 
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Qo-ain,  but,  what  in  that  case  would  have  remained  of  the  Estab- 
lilhment  but  the  name?  Till  he  obtained  the  limitations  which 
he  wished  about  the  power  of  church  courts,  he  could  "  not  apply 
for  admission  with  a  safe  conscience  ;"  and  as  the  power  of  the 
state-church  was  never  relaxed,  neither  did  he  ever  again  seek 

connection  with  it.  ,       ,^     ^.,i       •    r    i         i    ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  plan  Mr.  Gillespie  had  marked 
out  for  himself,  when  he  constituted  a  church  and  began  to  dis- 
pense religious  ordinances.     His  design  was  to  maintain  Christian 
liberty  in  opposition  to  church-despotism;    but  how  he  was  to 
do  this  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind,  f^irther  than  that  he  would 
not  seek  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  now 
become  so  arbitrary  in  its  proceedings.     He  laid  down  this  prm- 
ciple    "that  the  authority  of  the  church  was  quite  mconsistent 
with' the  glorious  cause  for  which  he   suffered;  and  if  the  first 
stands,  the  last  is  let  fall  to  the  ground."     He  therefore  resolved 
to  stand  alone,  and  maintain  the  liberty  of  'the  Church  of  God 
which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood.' 

His  havino-  been  ordained  in  connection  with  the  Independent 
churches  in  England,  would  partly  pave  the  way  for  his  anoma- 
lous position.     Though  he  was  at  one  time  "a  httle  tinctured 
with  Independent  principles,  yet  he  afterwards  heartily  approved 
of  the  Presbyterian  scheme,"  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
mooted  joining  the  English  Independents.     He  was  evidently  a 
very  moderate  presbyterian,  and  wished  church  courts  rather  to 
be  consultative  meetings,  where  a  considerable  latitude  of  opmion 
.vas  allowed,  than  legislative  and  authoritative  judicatories.     It 
is  remarkable  that  his  descendants  have  kept  very  steadfast  to 
his  example,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Relief  synod  has  ever 
been  mild  and  lenient,  even  to  a  fault. 

The   liberality    of    Gillespie's    principles    as    to    church  com- 
munion, was  very  different  from  the  close  sectarian   prmcip  es, 
which  were  then  finding  favour  throughout  the  country      ^hen 
he  proceeded  to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  took  as  his  motto 
this  truly  Christian  sentiment-"  I  hold  communion  with  all  that 
visibly  hold  the  Head,  and  with  such  only."     He  did  not  excom^ 
municate  the  Seceders  or  the  Independents,  or  even  the  Church  of 
Scotland  that  cast  him  out,  but  kept  without  bigotry  to  his  safe, 
simple,  and  scriptural  principle.    Such  was  the  term  of  communion 
which  he  stated  the  Saturday  before  the  tokens  were  distributed. 
In  these  liberal  views  he  had  probably  been  indoctrinated  in 
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England,  confirmed  by  Whitefield,  of  whom  he  was  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer, and  countenanced  by  many  of  the  popular  leaders  at  that 
time  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Open  communion  among  the 
protcstant  churches  was  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and 
close  communion  was  one  of  the  novelties  which  a  worse  state  of 
things  was  beginning  to  introduce.  "  After  the  Reformation, 
ministerial  communion  was  in  almost  universal  practice  among 
protestant  churches,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  as  much  as 
in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  first  controversies  about 
Christian  conununiun,  was  created  by  the  English  exiles  at 
Frankfort  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  who  endeavoured  to  exclude 
from  their  communion  all  who  were  unwilling  to  adopt  the  Eng- 
lish service-book.  They  contended  for  it  with  as  much  perti- 
nacity as  if  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
though  it  had  been  then  very  recently  altered  and  new-modelled 
by  Edward  VI.,  who  was  just  dead.  What  is  remarkable,  they 
applied  to  John  Calvin  for  his  advice,  which  they  did  not  follow, 
— or  for  his  sanction,  which  they  did  not  obtain."  * 

Gillespie  applied  to  his  old  friends  in  the  Establishment  for 
ministerial  aid  in  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  did  not  obtain 
it  however.  From  his  letter  to  Laupsley  it  appears  that,  from  the 
very  first,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  "  not  to  assist  or  employ 
him  while  he  was  under  a  sentence  of  deposition  ;  and  though  he 
denounced  it  as  what  would  provoke  the  displeasure  of  God," 
they  had  more  dread  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Assembly.  Be- 
ing denied  by  his  old  friends  in  the  church,  it  does  not  appear  he 
asked  aid  from  any  other  quarter.!  To  whom  else  could  he  have 
gone  ?  The  Seceders  were  bound  up  by  their  terms  of  com- 
munion adopted  at  their  disruption  with  Whitefield,  so  that  they 
could  not  aid  him.  The  English  Dissenters  were  at  a  great 
distance.  With  the  Glassites  or  Cameronians  the  attempt  would 
have  been  vain,  as  their  communion-table  was  fenced  round  with 

*  Dr.  Er.^kiiie's  life,  p.  137.     Appendix,  p.  504. 

t  Church  writers  u#ually  strive  to  represent  Mr.  Gillespie  as  a  churchman,  be- 
cause he  asked  aid  of  church  ministers.  His  catholic  principles  did  not  prevent 
him  from  doing  it.  Many  of  them  pretended  to  hold  the  same  principles  for 
•which  he  suffered  ;  but  they  either  wanted  honesty  or  fortitude  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  an  old  friend  in  the  time  of  need.  Gillespie  was  not  insensible  to 
the  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  popular  party  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
speaking  one  day  in  a  sermon  concerning  the  usage  which  he  had  received  from 
both  sides  of  the  church,  he  said  with  emotion — "  I  think  I  can  say  at  my  leisure, 
what  David  said  in  his  luiste — all  men  are  Hnrs." 
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many  peculiarities  which  compelled  them  to  dwell  alone.  He, 
therefore,  took  the  whole  labour  of  a  sacramental  solemnity  upon 
his  own  shoulders,  and  preaclied  all  the  usual  sermons  on  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  Sabbath,  and  Monday.  He  had  asked  the  prayers 
of  God's  people  to  be  earnest  at  a  throne  of  grace  in  his  behalf; 
and  he  felt,  to  his  comfortable  experience,  that  his  grace  was 
sufficient  for  him. 

It  was  true  what  Whitefield  said  at  his  deposition — it  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  who  had  formerly  been  a  retired  country 
minister,  was  now  an  object  of  universal  sympathy  and  regard. 
His  church  was  crowded.  Several  of  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons in  Dunfermline  joined  it.  Persons  came  from  a  distance 
to  hear  him,  gave  him  their  countenance,  and  sustained  him  in 
his  struggle  for  Christian  liberty,  and  the  doctrines  of  salvation 
by  grace  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached.  "  Crowds  of  se- 
rious persons  flocked  to  his  communion  from  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  various  other  quarters,  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;"*  and  as  it  was  according  to  his  principles  to  give  and 
I'eceive  testimonials  of  character  for  occasional  fellowship  from 
the  Establishment  and  other  Christian  churches,  his  sacraments 
were  literally  seasons  of  love  among  the  genuine  followers  of 
Christ,  though  they  diifered  from^ach  other  about  the  lesser  mat- 
ters of  forms  and  church  order.  Erskine  says,  "  he  took  the 
whole  service  upon  himself,  which  he  did  thirteen  times  in  about 
five  or  six  years,  preaching  every  time  no  less  than  nine  sermons, 
and  exhorting  seven  or  eight  tables,  besides  a  variety  of  private 
work.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  he  esteemed  it  criminal  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  that  which  cost  him  nothing ;  and,  therefore, 
even  in  this  busy'period,  he  continued  as  formerly,  fully  and  distinct- 
ly to  write  all  his  sermons  and  exhortations  at  tables."!  He  ex- 
celled in  serving  tables,  because  he  excelled  in  experimental 
preaching.  As  an  instance  of  his  saying  strong  appropriate  things 
as  circumstances  required — a  person  was  very  much  distressed  about 
approaching  the  table.  He  made  two  or  three  attempts  ;  and  yet 
his  feelings  always  overpowered  him,  and  made  him  fall  back 
again  into  his  seat.  Gillespie  noticed  him  ;  and,  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  adroitness,  said,  "  If  there  is  any  person  here  that  is 
waiting  for  a  frame,  Satan  has  cast  a  chain  about  his  neck,  let 
him  come  forward  and  break  it." 

*  Quart.  Mag. 
f  Erskiiie"s  Notice  prefi.ved  to  Essay  on  Temptation. 
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As  Gillespie  was  very  apt  not  to  husband  his  strength  in  the 
table  services,  and  to  forget  that  he  had  the  evening  sermon 
awaiting  him,  his  brother  Thomas,  from  Edinburgh,  would  often 
sit  behind  him  and  warn  him  to  spare  himself.  Such  a  caution 
was  indispensable.  His  frame  was  not  adequate  to  the  labour 
of  such  continuous  speaking.  On  one  occasion  he  altogether 
broke  down.  His  elders,  however,  brought  him  a  little  wine, 
cheered  him  on  ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  finished  his  Her- 
culean task.  Such  onerous  services  did  not  make  him  sacrifice 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  cause  of  religious  liberty, 
at  the  shrine  of  bodily  ease.  He  took  no  steps  to  be  restored 
to  the  church ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  means  were  em- 
ployed by  the  popular  party  to  have  the  sentence  of  deposition 
removed  from  off  him. 

The  party,  indeed,  were  now  sadly  crushed  and  diminished. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  who  had  interposed  his 
vigorous  efforts  "  to  stop  the  progress  of  those  arbitrary  mea- 
sures which  led  to  the  deposing  of  ministers  who  would  not  assist 
at  violent  settlements,  as  being  the  dismal  presage  of  the  decay 
of  vital  religion,  and  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  church,"*  had  died,  1754,  very  soon  after 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  pamphlets  on  the  subject  had  issued  from 
the  press.  His  loss  to  the  party  was  incalculable.  He  was  in 
himself  a  host.  The  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics 
(Wotherspoon)  was  set  down  by  the  Moderates  "  as  a  man  with 
a  bad  heart,"  for  writing  such  a  bitter  satire  on  their  preaching 
and  policy,  and  was  himself  so  sadly  persecuted,  and  his  eleva- 
tion in  the  church  so  completely  stopped,  that  he  found  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  after  a  time  to  America.  Walker  of  Dundonald 
was  far  away  from  Gillespie ;  and,  being  a  country  minister,  he 
could  only  now  and  then  be  in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
the  son  of  Gillespie's  earliest  patron  in  Carnock,  was  only  a 
young  man ;  and  though  now  in  Culross,  yet  he  did  not  venture 
to  rouse  public  opinion  in  his  behalf,  though  he  continued  his 
friend  till  his  death.  The  probability  is,  that  he  had  not 
escaped  himself  altogether  unscathed  on  account  of  his  latitudina- 
rian  views  about  Whitefield.  The  person  who,  of  all  others,  had 
early  befriended  Gillespie  was  Dr.  Webster;  but  he  was  too  much 
engaged  about  the  widow's  scheme,  and  planning  improvements 

*  Gillies'  Life  of  M'L.,  p.  5. 
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about  Edinburgh,  to  be  continuous  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
a  retired,  studious,  and  somewhat  stubborn  brother.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  deposed  minister  of  Carnock  was  left  to 
stand  alone,  and  must  have  sunk  under  the  multiplicity  of  his 
labours,  had  he  not  been  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a 
good  conscience. 

His  tried  friend,  President  Edwards,  though  far  away,  did  not 
indeed  forsake  him.  Having  heard  that  the  Assembly  had  re- 
fused to  remove  the  sentence  of  deposition,  he  addressed  to  him 
an  affectionate  and  cheering  letter.  His  own  circumstances  were 
at  the  time  full  of  trouble.  He  refers  to  their  being  fellow-suf- 
ferers,— asks  the  benefit  of  Gillespie's  prayers, — and  writes  to  him 
in  a  strain  which  must  have  been  sweet  and  consoling  to  suffering 
piety. 

"  Stockbridge,  October  I8tk,  1753. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — The  last  November  I  wrote  you  a 
letter,  and  desired  Mr.  Foxcroft  to  put  up  with  it,  for  you,  one 
of  my  Answers  to  Mr.  Williams.  After  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  June  15th, 
1752,  with  Milton  on  Hirelings;  and  duplicates  of  a  Letter 
from  a  Gentleman  in  Town,  &c.;  and  Answers  to  the  Reasons 
of  Dissent,  &c.  I  now  return  yau  my  hearty  thanks  for  these 
things.  Since  that,  I  have  received  letters  from  Mr.  M'Laurin 
and  Mr.  Erskine,  with  various  pamphlets  and  prints  relative  to 
your  extraordinary  affair.  I  think,  dear  Sir,  although  your 
sufferings  are  like  to  continue,  the  General  Assembly  having 
refused  to  restore  you  to  your  former  station  and  employments  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  yet  they  are  attended  with  many  mani- 
festations of  the  goodness,  and  fatherly  kindness,  and  favour  of 
the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  in  the  many  alleviations  and 
supporting  circumstances  of  your  persecutions;  in  that  so  many 
of  God's  ministers  and  people  have  appeared  to  be  so  much  con- 
cerned for  you;  and  have  so  zealously,  and  yet  so  properly, 
exerted  themselves  in  your  behalf;  and  have  so  many  ways  given 
their  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  which  you  suffer, 
and  the  unrighteousness  of  the  hardships  which  you  have  been 
subjected  to;  and  that  even  so  great  a  part  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, themselves,  have,  in  effect,  given  this  testimony  for  you, 
there  being  but  a  very  small  majority,  but  what  openly  appeared 
for  the  taking  off  of  the  censure  of  the  former  Assembly,  without 
any  recantation  on  your  part,  or  so  much  as  an  application  from 
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you,  desiring  them  so  to  do.  You  have  some  peculiar  reasons 
to  rejoice  in  your  sufferings,  and  to  glorify  God  on  account  of 
them.  They  having  been  so  greatly  taken  notice  of  by  so  many 
of  the  people  of  God,  and  there  being  so  much  written  concern- 
ing them,  tends  to  render  them,  with  their  circumstances,  and 
particularly  the  patience  and  meekness  with  which  you  have 
suffered,  so  much  the  more  extensively  and  durably  to  the  glory 
of  the  name  of  your  blessed  Lord,  for  whom  you  suffer.  God  is 
rewarding  you  for  laying  a  foundation,  in  what  has  been  said 
and  done  and  written  concerning  your  sufferings,  for  glory  to  his 
own  name,  and  honour  to  you,  in  his  church,  in  future  genera- 
tions. Your  name  will  doubtless  be  mentioned  hereafter  with 
peculiar  respect,  on  the  account  of  these  sufferings,  in  ecclesias- 
tical history;  as  they  are  now  the  occasion  of  a  peculiar  notice, 
which  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  take  of  you,  and  of  their 
praises  to  God  on  your  account ;  and  will  be  the  occasion  of  a 
peculiar  reward,  which  God  will  bestow  upon  you,  when  you 
shall  be  united  to  their  assembly. 

"  As  we,  dear  Sir,  have  great  reason  to  sympathize,  one  with 
another,  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  our  circumstances  being  in 
many  respects  similar ;  so  I  hope  I  shall  partake  of  the  benefit 
of  your  fervent  prayers  for  me.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  help 
one  another,  though  at  a  great  distance,  in  travelling  through 
this  wide  wilderness;  that  we  may  have  the  more  joyful  meet- 
ing in  the  land  of  rest,  when  we  have  finished  our  weary  pil- 
grimage."* 

The  broad  Atlantic  rolled  between  Gillespie  and  Edwards. 
When  he  looked  around  there  was  none  at  home  to  help  him. 
In  the  midst  of  Christian  brethren  h6 'stood  alone;  with  some  an 
object  of  pity,  and  with  others,  of  scorn.  In  the  hand  of  God 
he  was  a  sign  to  the  people.  The  fact  of  Gillespie  standing  six 
years  alone,  and  supporting  the  cause  of  Christ  in  every  respect 
with  great  respectability  and  increasing  usefulness,  served  at  the 
time  a  purpose  in  the  divine  economy,  which  has  never  been 
sufficiently  noticed  or  prized.  Dissent  was  in  a  great  measure 
new  in  Scotland.  It  was  scarcely  believed  by  any  that  the 
church  could  exist  without  the  aid  of  the  State.  The  Seceders 
had  indeed  existed  more  than  twenty  years.  But  then,  they  had 
come    off  from    the    church    a  numerous    body   at    once.      The 

•  Memoirs  of  Edwards  by  Dwiglit,  p.  203. 
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Erskines  and  Wilson  and  Moncrieft'  were  no  ordinary  men.  Sev- 
eral of  their  cong-regations,  that  had  seceded  with  them,  were 
among  the  largest  and  most  respectable  in  Scotland.  They 
were  bound  together  by  a  covenant-bond,  which  gave  them,  for  a 
long  time,  great  compactness  and  power.  They  claimed  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  true  Church  of  Scotland ;  so  that 
their  existence  was  in  some  way  or  other  supposed  to  spring 
from  a  union  with  the  State.  A  covenanted  king,  in  theory  at 
least,  spread  his  shield  over  the  battlements  of  their  Zion.  It 
was,  however,  all  a  fiction.  They  were  in  reality  a  voluntary 
and  self-sustained  church,  could  they  only  have  thought  it,  from 
their  very  commencement.  But  in  the  case  of  Gillespie  the  de- 
lusion was  effectually  dispelled.  The  church  of  Christ  in  his 
case  was  seen  simply  resting  upon  the  Rock  of  ages.  He  had 
scarcely  the  ordinary  measure  of  this  world's  policy.  He  was 
guileless  as  a  child.  His  talents  and  acquirements  were  very 
respectable;  but  they  were  not  of  the  very  highest  order.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  bustle.  He  shunned  notoriety.  He  was  no 
political  intriguer.  He  had  never  entered  deeply  into  ecclesias- 
tical business.  He  was  neither  wealthy  nor  connected  with  the 
great.  His  church  was  small ;  his  congregation  a  few  farmers, 
cottagers,  and  servants,  from  the  j^ountry,  with  a  sprinkling  of  a 
few  pious  and  respectable  families  from  Dunfermline.  In  these 
untoward  circumstances  he  yet  had  confidence,  in  the  face  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  of  a  frowning  royal  commissioner,  to 
set  up  his  tent  and  preach  the  gospel  by  the  way-side;  and 
abundant  success  crowned  his  labours.  His  eye  was  single. 
He  was  zealous  and  faithful.  He  spent  himself  for  the  good  of 
souls.  He  wrestled  for  the  liberty  and  purity  of  Christ's  church; 
and  the  Lord  gathered  friends  around  him,  and  he  lacked  no- 
thing. When  deposed,  he  had  even  refused  to  take  the  current 
half  year's  stipend,  because  he  had  not  fully  laboured  for  it, 
but  the  people  did  not  permit  him  to  suffer  loss,  because  of  his 
scrupulous  honesty.  His  lack  was  amply  supplied.  His  congre- 
gation voluntarily  fixed  his  stipend  at  £600  Scots;*  allowing 
him  also  £60  Scots  for  a  house,  and  otherwise  consulting  his 
comfort,  and  carrying  on  religious  ordinances.  At  his  summer 
sacraments  the  people  would  collect  from  £110  to  £120  Scots. 
At  that  era  these  were  large  sums.      The  fountain  of  Christian 

*   A  Poiiiui  Scots  is  equul  to  Is.  8(1.  stciliiiy. 
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benevolence  required  only  to  be  struck,  to  flow  copiously  for  liis 
support.  He  was  a  striking  example  at  the  moment  when  such 
an  example  was  needed,  to  teach  the  oppressed  heritage  of  God, 
that  they  had  the  means  of  their  deliverance  in  their  own  hand, 
and  that  they  could  both  set  up  and  support  a  gospel  church, 
without  covenants,  acts  of  parliament,  or  state-endowments. 
When  this  lesson  became  perfectly  apparent,  assistance  M'as 
graciously  sent  to  Gillespie,  and  from  a  quarter  which,  of  all 
others,  must  have  been  to  him  the  sweetest  and  most  endearing. 
It  was  doubtless  connected  with  many  touching  recollections. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  REV.   THOMAS  BOSTON'S  ACCESSION. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  Jedburgh,  was  the  first  accession  to 
the  standard  of  religious  liberty,  as  planted  and  unfurled  by 
Gillespie.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  Ettrick, 
author  of  the  Fourfold  State,  and  of  many  other  theological 
works  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  so  long  as  a  taste  for  reli- 
gion is  felt,  and  the  English  language  continues  to  be  understood. 
The  father  evidently  nurtured  his  son  to  become  a  dissenter;  and 
he  himself,  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  was  in  many  respects 
the  child  of  Providence,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  his  liberal 
and  enlightened  opinions  as  to  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
facts  are  interesting,  and  show  how  we  are  insensibly  moulded 
by  the  unseen  hand  of  God. 

Boston,  senior,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Dunse.     When 
vary  young,  he  learned  what  it  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  religion ; 
and  the  lesson  seems  not  to  have  been  lost  upon  him,  as  he  re- 
tained, during  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  strong  abhorrence  of  all 
arbitrary  and  persecuting  measures  in  support  of  religion.     "  My 
father,"  says  he,  "  being  a  nonconformist  during  the  time  of  Pre- 
lacy, he  suffered  on  that  head  to  imprisonment  and  spoiling  of  his 
goods.     When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  lay  in  the  prison  of  Dunse 
with  him  to  keep  him  company ;  the  which  I  have  often  looked 
on  as  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  abiding  me  ;  but  hitherto  I 
have  not  had  that  trial.     My  mother  once  paying  to  one  Alex- 
ander Martin,  sheriff-depute,  the  sum  of  £50  Scots,  as  the  fine 
of  her  imprisoned  husband  for  his  nonconformity,  desired  of  him 
an  abatement ;  whereupon,  he  taking  up  a  pint  stoup  standing 
on  the  table,  therewith  broke  in  pieces  a  part  of  a  tobacco-pipe 
lying  thereon,  bidding  the  devil  beat  him  as  small  as  that  pipe- 
stopple,  if  there  should  be   any  abatement  of  the  sum."*     A 

*  Memoirs,  p.  6. 
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child  reared  in  these  circumstances  could  scarcely  but  tremble  for 
the  exercise  of  all  civil  power  connected  with  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

The  Revolution  under  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  1688, 
swept  away  Prelac)^,  and  re-established  in  Scotland  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government.  Boston,  after  many  outward 
trials  and  inward  struggles  which  were  greatly  sanctified  to  him, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment, 1697;  was  first  ordained  in  the  parish  of  Simprin, 
1699;  and  was  afterwards,  in  1707,  translated  to  Ettrick,  where 
he  died,  1732.  He  belonged  from  principle  to  the  orthodox  and 
popular  side  of  the  church,  and  was  greatly  borne  down  by  the 
dominant  and  high-flying  Establishment  party,  who  were  as 
jealous  of  his  ultra  liberalism  as  they  were  of  his  supposed  ultra 
views  of  sovereign  grace,  which  they,  at  a  meeting  of  Assembly 
during  the  Marrow  controversy,  condemned  as  Antinomian. 

His  views  certainly  squared  very  ill  with  the  doctrine  of  an 
Establishment,  though  he  was  a  member  and  minister  of  it.  He 
believed  that  "the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
his  church ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  a  kingdom  within  a 
kingdom ;  a  spiritual  kingdom  distinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  magistrate."*  "Men  may  distinguish  as  they  will,  but  as 
a  body  with  more  heads  than  one,  is  a  monster  in  nature,  the 
scripture  is  plain  ;  the  church  is  no  such  monster,  Eph.  iv.  4.  5, 
one  body,  one  Lord."  f  He  did  not  merely  object  to  the  harsh 
exercise  of  patronage,  but  he  considered  it  in  every  form  anti- 
scriptural.  "  I  do  believe,  as  I  have  all  along  from  my  youth, 
that  the  Christian  people  have  of  divine  right  the  power  of  choos- 
ing their  own  pastors."  t  Like  many  other  ministers  of  that 
period,  he  had  "  an  undefined  horror  at  separation,  which  led 
him  to  regard  almost  every  other  ecclesiastical  evil  as  trifling;" 
but  he  certainly  looked  forward  to  the  time  M'hen  the  corrupting 
influence  of  a  national  church,  along  with  the  national  church 
itself,  though  fondly  clung  to,  should  be  removed.  The  artless 
and  sincere  confession  of  his  heart  is  very  striking  :  "  The  de- 
cay of  love  among  the  professors  of  Christianity  is  most  visible 
at  this  day :  and  I  must  say  I  despair  of  seeing  due  love  among 
church-members  restored,  as  long  as  the  church  among  us  is  so 
mixed  with,  and  so  little  separated  from  the  world,  and  until  the 

*  Memoirs,  p.  28'2.  f  Sermons  on  Communion,  p.  143.     Edn.  I7.">'2. 
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church  be  more  distinguished  from  the  nation,  for  as  fond  as  wc 
have  been  of  a  national  church.  God  separated  them  in  the  late 
times  by  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  then  this  love  flamed  among 
them.  Peace  being  restored,  the  church  even  mixed  again  with 
the  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  that  love  died  out  of  course."* 
The  principal  source  from  which  he  received  his  light  as  to  the 
evils  of  a  national  Establishment  of  religion,  was  his  reading 
Fulwood's  Discourse  on  the  Visible  Church.  "  From  that  time," 
says  he,  "  I  had  little  fondness  for  national  churches,  strictly  and 
properly  so  called,  as  of  equal  latitude  with  the  nations, — and 
wished  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  our  own  church 
as  to  the  membership  thereof."  f  The  good  man  was  thus  grop- 
ing his  way  out  of  all  civil  enactments  on  behalf  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  of  persons  claiming  membership  because  they 
were  parisliioners. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  own  tender  and  evan- 
gelical spirit,  and  from  the  sufferings  of  his  father  in  Dunse  jail 
for  a  good  conscience,  Boston  was  very  liberal  and  tolerant  of 
all  good  men.  He  disliked  exceedingly  the  narrow  and  bigoted 
principles  of  the  followers  of  MacMillan  and  Hepburn,  who  were 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  parish  of  Ettrick,  and 
in  his  sermon  against  them  "  on  the  danger  of  schism,"  he  pleads 
very  earnestly,  and  at  great  length,  for  the  principles  of  free 
communion,  both  'laik'  and  ministerial,  as  taught  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 1 

The  affair  of  Professor  Simson,  when  Boston  stood  alone  in 
the  Assembly  complaining  of  the  inadequate  censure;  that  of  the 
'  Trust ;'  §  also,  when  he  for  years  stood  and  defended  his  friend 
Wilson  of  Maxton, — the  controversy  about  the  Marrow  of  Mo- 
dern Divinity,  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  condemned, 
and  was  himself,  along  with  others,  rebuked  at  the  bar  of  the 


*  Sermons  on  Com.,  p.  157.  t  Mt-moirs,  p.  177- 

X  Pages  13—26. 
§  The  Trust — This  was  the  title  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  synod  of 
Merse  and  Teviotdale,  by  the  Rev.  Gabriel  AVilson,  in  April,  1721,  "  On  the 
glorious  gospel  truth,  the  justification  and  salvation  of  lost  and  undone  sinners  by 
free  grace  without  works,  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour."  The  synod 
thought  he  carried  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  too  high,  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  repentance  and  holiness.  For  this  sermon  he  stood  a  panel  before  four 
successive  synods,  and  four  committees  of  synod,  and  the  General  Assembly;  but 
lie  was  never  found  guilty  of  any  error  or  erroneous  expression.  There  was  just 
too  much  of  "  grace"  in  it  for  the  half  Arminian  taste  of  the  clerical  audience. 
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Assembly  for  lioldiiig  it:, — and  tlie  more  general  and  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  patronage  which  he  lived  to  see  commencing,  might 
have  their  influence  in  weaning  his  affections  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  its  deplored  corrupting  influence  upon 
"  church  membership,"  in  sadly  mingling  up  the  church  and 
the  world. 

In  writing  to  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  three  months  before 
his  death,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  attend  its  meeting,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  overture  which  was  to 
regulate  elections  where  the  patron  did  not  present — taking  the 
right  of  voting  from  the  people,  and  giving  it  to  elders,  heads 
of  families,  and  heritors,  being  Protestants — he  denounces  the 
whole  measure,  and  the  infatuation  of  the  church,  in  the  sev- 
erest terms.  "  This  church  hath  now  groaned  long  under  the 
yoke  of  patronages  :  but  who  can,  without  breaking  sorrow  of 
heart,  stand  and  see  the  poor  remains  in  that  point,  left  her  by 
the  laws,  disposed  of  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  in  manner 
proposed  by  the  said  act,  to  the  utter  enslaving  of  the  body  of 
the  Christian  people,  in  that  their  spiritual  concern  of  calling 
their  ministers?  How  naked  is  that  quality  of  heritors  being 
Protestants!  'Tis  obvious,  that  under  it  the  people  may  have 
men  brou2:ht  in  to  choose  their  ministers  for  them,  who  are 
known  enemies  to  the  government  both  in  church  and  state,  are 
none  of  our  communion,  yea,  excommunicate  for  their  notori- 
ous wickedness,  are  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists,  and  what  not, 
except  Papists?  So  that  I  cannot  help  thinking,  but  the 
method  proposed  in  the  foresaid  overture,  for  planting  of  con- 
gregations, hath  a  native  tendency  to  sap  our  constitution, 
break  this  church  in  pieces,  fill  her  pulpits  with  naughty  minis- 
ters, and  to  mar  the  success  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and  ruin  the 
interests  of  true  religion  among  us :  for  which  causes  I  declare 
myself  altogether  against  passing  of  the  said  act  or  overture  into 
a  standing  act,  and  durst  not  in  presbytery  or  assembly  vote  in 
favour  of  it  for  a  thousand  worlds."  * 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Boston 
of  such  measures,  had  he  lived  to  see  them  in  operation,  no  man 
can  tell.  IMany  have  conjectured  he  would  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  church,  and  renounced  her  connection.  It  is  certain  that 
his  two  friends,   Davidson  of  Galashiels  and  Wilson  of  Maxton, 

*  -Mind  of  IJo.ston,  \k  4. 
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who  outlived  him,  and  who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  him  on 
all  church  matters,  became  so  disgusted  with  the  violent  measures 
of  the  day,  and  received  such  increasing  light  about"  the  spiritual 
and  independent  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that  they 
renounced  her  sacramental  communion,  though  they  were  never 
libelled  for  following  divisive  courses  nor  expelled  from  their  pul- 
pits.    "  After  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Boston,  which  happened 
in  May  1732,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  that  year,  in 
restoring  patronages,  and  refusing  petitions  of  above  forty  min- 
isters, and  many  hundred  Christian  people,  so  much  as  a  reading, 
Mr.  Davidson's  sentiments  seem  to  have  undergone  a  considerable 
change;  though  it  was  not  till  1735  or  1737,  that  he  proceeded 
to  act  upon  it.     Till  that  time  he  had  regularly  dispensed  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  year,  but  from  that  period  he  never  admin- 
istered that  ordinance  among  his  people,  though  he  still  continued 
to  preach  and  baptize,  and  punctually  visited  and  catechised  their 
families.     Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  adopted  similar  sentiments  to 
those  of  his  friend,  acted  in  the  same  manner.     They  formed  a 
church  on  the  Congregational  or  Independent  plan,  which  met 
at  Maxton,  and  frequently  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sab- 
bath evenings,  when  Mr.  Davidson  could  get  down  from  Gala- 
shiels.    The  number  of  those  who  associated  with  him  was  about 
twenty-four.     Thus  he  went  on  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  no  man  forbidding   him.     He  still  lived  in  friendly  habits 
with  his  brethren,  and  preached  for  them  on  week-days  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  never  on  the  Sabbath.     Re  also  obeyed  the 
appointments  of  presbytery.     He  expressed  a  willingness  to  give 
up  his  charge,  as  he  could  not  perform  all  the  services  for  his 
people  which  his  connection  with  them  required,  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  it :  and  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery  were  equally 
willing  he  should  remain  in  his  parish,  and  attend  only  to  those 
parts  of  his  office  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  perform.     As  none 
others  took  up  the  matter,  he  was  never  brought  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  church ;  whether  it  were  mildness,  or  prudence,  or  in- 
diiTerence,  so  it  was,  no  notice  was  taken  of  Mr.  Wilson's  and  his 
conduct  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  they  remained  unmolested 
to  the  day  of  their  death."* 

These  things  which  took  place  with  the  minister  of  Ettrick  and 
his  friends,  and  the  opinions  particularly  which  were  held  by  Boston 

*  Gospel  Truth,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Whitburn.     F,d.  1831,  p.  163. 
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himself,  are  necessary  to  be  understood,  else  the  dissent  of  his  sou 
from  the  Establishment  appears  an  isolated  fact,  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  humour,  as  it  has  often  been,  rather  than  to  the  influ- 
ence of  principle  and  growing  convictions.  Nursed  among  such 
men,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  young  Thomas  had  not  im- 
bibed their  sentiments.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
to  the  pastorate  of  Ettrich,  of  which  he  continued  minister  about 
sixteen  years.  In  a  vohime  of  Essays,  written  about  the  close 
of  this  period,  and  two  of  which  were  published  by  his  son 
Michael  after  his  death,  he  speaks  very  disparagingly,  indeed,  of 
the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine :  "  We 
find  the  emperor  Constantine  was  so  very  sensible  how  much  the 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  institution  prejudiced  the  Gentiles 
against  it,  that  when  he  made  it  the  national  religion,  he  did,  at 
the  same  time,  deck  and  adorn  it  with  the  spoils  of  the  heathen 
temples:  and  thus,  instead  of  conforming  the  world  to  Christian- 
ity, he  made  Christianity  conformed  to  the  mode  and  fashion  of 
the  world.  Hence  Christianity,  under  him,  did  not  prevail  over 
the  empire  by  its  own  power  and  energy,  but  by  his  power  and 
policy ;  for,  when  he  built  magnificent  temples  for  the  Christian 
worship,  and  enriched  and  exalted  the  clergy,  and  when  the  pro- 
fession of  that  religion  was  the  way  to  worldly  honour  and  pre- 
ferment, there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  its  spreading  both 
speedily  and  universally.  Hereby,  indeed,  the  reproach  of  the 
Christians  among  the  heathen  was  taken  away;  but  something 
infinitely  worse  succeeded  to  it:  for  they  became  a  reproach  to 
their  own  religion,  and  as  its  outward  splendour  and  gaiety  in- 
creased, its  inward  power  and  influence  proportionably  decreased."* 
Mr.  Boston  (afterwards  of  the  Relief)  was  translated  from  Et- 
trick  to  the  parish  of  Oxnam ;  and  shortly  after  his  induction, 
1753,  he  published  his  father's  Sermon  on  Schism,  already  no- 
ticed, with  a  preface  of  considerable  length.  Boston,  senior,  had 
preached  it  against  the  MacMillanites,  and  Boston,  junior,  pub- 
lished it  evidently  against  the  principles  of  the  Seceders.  His 
preface  is  pretty  pungent.  It  lets  out  the  fact,  however,  that  he 
had  even  then  been  himself  thinking  of  the  happy  eff'ects  of  a 
secession  from  the  church  on  liberal  principles.  "  I  have  some- 
times thought,"  says  he,  "  that  were  a  secession  from  the  Estab- 
lished church  managed  with  prudence  and  temper,  and  with  the 

•   Essny  I.,   p.  21. 
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sole  view  of  promoting  Christianity,  it  might  be  of  considerable 
use."     "  My  father  was  very  tenacious  of  what  he  judged  truth, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  could  love,  esteem,  and  honour  his 
brethren  that  differed  from  him,  and  very  freely  hold  communion 
with  them."  '    To   enforce   this  freedom  of  commuruon  against 
those  close   and  exclusive  principles   which   were  then  gaining 
ground  in  the  Secession,  in  virtue  of  their  lamentable  disagree- 
ment about  the  swearing  of  the  burgess  oath,  and  their  excom- 
municating of  each  other  on  account  it,  was  the  main  drift  of  the 
preface.     He  lifts  up  his  testimony  in  no  measured  terms  against 
"  their  delivering  so  many  of  their  brethren  into  the  hands  of  the 
devil,"  and  then  lays  down  his  own  principles  of  catholic  com- 
munion.    "  As  serious  Christians  are  agreed  in  the  essentials  of 
our  holy  religion,  even  though  they  should  differ  in  opinion  about 
lesser  matters,  this  ought  not  to  divide  them  in  affection,  nor  can 
such  differences  be  justly  pled  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  that  mon- 
strous thing  schism  in  the  church  of  Christ.     Indeed,  should  any 
man  denj^  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  decrees  of  God,  and, 
in  the  business  of  salvation,  ascribe  more  to  man's  free-will  than 
to  God's  free  grace;  should  he  laugh  at  justification  through  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
saints'  perseverance;  especially,  should  he  deny  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead;" — with  all  such  as  denied  these,  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  he  considered  it  no  bigotry 
not  to  hold  communion;  but   "he  desired  to  love  all  those,  of 
whatsoever  denomination   they   be,    that    love  our    Lord   Jesus 
Christ."*     Now,  as^hese  were  the  principles  of  Boston  when  he 
was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Oxnam,  it  need  not  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  were  brought  out  more  decidedly  when  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  do  it,  and  that  they  became  the  leading 
features  of  the  denomination  of  which  he  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  principal  founders. 

In  the  year  1755,  Jedburgh,  which  is  near  to  Oxnam,  became 
vacant.  The  town  and  country  had  their  eye  and  heart  set  upon 
Boston  to  be  their  future  pastor.  The  Crown  was  the  patron ; 
but  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
Boston,  was  the  nobleman  who  would  likely  have  the  disposal  of 
the  charge.  The  sky  not  appearing  very  clear,  the  elders  took 
the  strong  step  of  entering  into  a  written  compact  a  few  weeks 

*   Pr-ofarp  to  Si'hism. 
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after  the  vacancy  occurred,  in  which  they  "  unanimously  agree 
and  resolve,  (through  the  strength  of  divine  grace,)  to  stand  and 
fall  tofi-ether  in  the  election  or  voice  of  a  minister  for  this  parish, 
ao-ainst  all  solicitations,  threats,  or  bribes  whatsoever,  or  from 
whomsoever,  and  against  all  intrusion  that  may  be  attempted  on 
said  parish  by  any  minister  whatsoever;  and  that  we  shall  cleave 
and  adhere  firmly  to  the  majority  of  this  parish  in  the  choice  as 
aforesaid."*  This  was  a  powerful  confederation,  and,  having  en- 
tered into  it,  they  instantly  proceeded  to  procure  votes  for  Mr. 
Boston. 

These  preconcerted  measures  were  trodden  in  the  dust.  A 
presentation  to  the  benefice  was  granted  by  the  king  in  favour  of 
Mr.  John  Bonar,  minister  at  Cockpen,  a  grandson  of  Bonar  of 
Torphichen, — and  who  was,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  a  family 
which,  for  generations,  has  been  an  honour  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  league,  however,  was  not  to  be  broken  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Boston  was  the  man  of  their  choice;  whereas  Bonar 
came  by  a  presentation,  with  the  elders  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  parish  opposing  him,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
always  hitherto  opposed  violent  settlements.  In  the  Assembly, 
to  which  the  cause  was  carried,  several  members  expressed  their 
apprehensions  of  serious  consequences  were  the  settlement,  amid 
an  exasperated  people,  to  be  carried  forward.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate found  it  wise  to  fall  from  the  presentation,  that  peace  might 
be  restored  to  the  place.  Even  the  General  Assembly,  with  all 
its  reverence  for  church  authority,  did  not  venture  to  enjoin  the 
translation;  and  Mr.  Bonar  having  got  a  presentation  and  call 
to  Perth,  was  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  ground  was  left 
clear  for  the  Crown  again  to  issue  another  presentation.  This 
was  teaching  the  people  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  gratified  with  the  man  for  whom  they  had  already 
given  their  voices,  it  was  wretched  policy.  It  was  making  a 
breach  to  allow  the  sea  to  roll  in  its  waves. 

The  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  they  were  to  have  no  redress  of  their  grievances;  and 
that,  if  they  were  formerly  chastised  with  whips,  they  were  now 
to  be  chastised  with  scorpions.  Patronage  was  the  little  finger 
in  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Bonar,  but  it  was  thicker  than  a  man's 
loins  in  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Kenmore,  which  im- 

•  Scots  Mag.,  175n,  p.  247.     Annals. 
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mediately  followed.     He  was  the  object  of  their  universal  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.     The  principal  heritors,  the  provost,  and 
most  of  the  councillors,  were  adherents  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Bonar; 
but  the   presbytery  of  Jedburgh,  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
and   the   whole  parish  except   ^^ five"   openly   declared  against 
Douglas.       The    opposition   was    universal.       The   commission 
and  the  Assembly  had  the  subject  once  and  again  before  them. 
The  translation  had  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly's 
commission.    The  presbytery  would  not  act.     They  would  not  be 
accessary  to  a  single  step  of  the  procedure.      They  even  protested 
against  the  commission,  and  complained  to  the  Assembly.     Their 
language  is  terse,  and  demands  a  place,  as  showing  the  sacrile- 
gious nature  of  civil  authority  exerted  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church  of  Christ.     "  The  commission  have  ordered  the  presby- 
tery to  proceed  in  the  transportation  of  Mr.  Douglas,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  church ;  when  all  the  rules  of  the  church  for- 
bid it.     They  must  transmit  the  presentation,  and  the  few  sub- 
scriptions for  the  presentee,  under  the  name  of  a  call  from  the 
parish;  when  the  whole  parish,  except  five,  are  openly  declaring 
against  him.      They  cannot  make  out  a  process  of  transportation, 
without  reasons  to  support  it;  when  they  cannot  find  one  for  it, 
and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  ag^iinst  it.     When  he  comes  to 
be  admitted,  he  must  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  steadfast 
adherence,  not  only  to  the  doctrine  and  worship,  but  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  founded  on  and  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God;  when  it  is  evident  he  could  never  come 
there  but  by  the  breach  or  neglect  of  some  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  it:   That   zeal  for   the  glory  of  God,  love  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  desire  of  saving  souls,  are  his  chief  motives  and 
inducements,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests;  when,  to  say 
the  thing  in  the  softest  terms,  no  body  will  believe  him :   And 
that  he  has  had  no  undue  hand,  either  by  himself  or  others,   in 
procuring  his  transportation ;  when  all  the  world  sees  it  is  owing 
allenarly  to  his  absolute  acceptance  of  and  resolute  adherence  to 
his  presentation.     He  must  after  all  this  be  gravely  asked,  Whe- 
ther he  closes  with  this  call,  and  is  willing  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  that  people?  and  they  must  be  asked.  Whether  they 
receive  and  submit  to  him  as  their  minister?  and  if  they  will  per- 
mit, it  must  be  taken  for  granted  they  do;  when  all  present  know 
they  do  not.     But  this  is  not  all:    This  must  all  be  done  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  solemn  addresses  must  be  mado 
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for  his  blessing  on  his  own  ordinance,  and  his  blessing  on  him 
whom  he  has  thus  set  over  that  congregation;  and  he  solemnly 
admonished  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  him  overseer.  What  will  profane  scoffers  say,  and 
Avhat  will  serious  Christians  think  of  such  proceedings?"* 

After  the  Assembly,  May  1757,  had  ordained  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Douglas  should  be  proceeded  in  at  all  hazards,  the 
people  knew  that  the  arm  of  civil  authority  would  cause  him  to 
be  inducted.  Within  the  Establishment  they  were  fully  aware 
the  power  of  the  state  could  not  be  resisted ;  but  they  knew  also 
that  the  constitution  of  the  country  provided  an  asylum  for  those 
whose  consciences  were  oppressed;  and  that  they  and  Mr.  Boston 
required  only  to  come  out  from  under  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  keep  them 
separate.  When  Mr.  Boston  saw  the  path  of  duty,  he  was  not 
a  man  to  boggle  at  mere  temporalities.  He  was  too  popular  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  rulers  of  the  church ;  and,  like  his  father,  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  his  partialities  had  been  gradually  abating 
towards  the  venerable  Establishment.  The  rulers  of  the  church 
had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  him  from  preferment.  In  the  year 
1751,  the  town  of  Dundee  had  made  an  attempt  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices ;  but,  though  he  was  the  popular  candidate,  the  Assembly 
preferred  another  to  him  in  a  competing  call,  who  was  abundantly 
unpopular.  No  doubt  he  had  likewise  given  offence  to  the  mo- 
derate party  by  his  conduct  in  1 756,  which  was  the  year  his  case, 
conjoined  with  that  of  Bonar,  was  before  the  Assembly,  and  the 
Assembly  of  which  year  was  also  famous  for  taking  up  and  let- 
ting slip  through  their  fingers  the  infidel  writings  of  Hume  and 
Kaimes.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  Boston  republished  '  Bri- 
tain's Remembrancer,'  f  with  a  long  preface,  in  which  he  casti- 
gated the  infidelity  and  wickedness  of  the  times  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner,  but  with  merited  severity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
his  references,  though  he  does  not  name  the  authors.  "  We  have 
been  for  some  time  past,"  says  he,  "  and  still  continue  to  be, 
plagued  and  pestered  with  books  razing  the  foundations  of  natu- 
ral as  well  as  revealed  religion."  His  spirited  preface  could  not 
find  favour  with  those  who  drank  "  Hume's  claret,"  while  yet  he 

♦  Scots  Ma-,  1757,  pp.  GIO,  611. 
•{■  Tliis  was  a  Tract  which  appeared  after  tlie  year  1745,  and  which  addressed 
itself  smoothly,  but  powerfully,  to  the  wickedness  and   prartieal  infidelity  of  the 
age.     It  was  originally  on  English  puhlication. 
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was  sapping  the  foundations  of  that  faith  they  were  bound  to 
teach.  Boston  was  disgusted  with  the  condition  of  the  church, 
and  considered  her  liberties  all  but  extinct.  When  a  deputation 
from  Jedburgh  waited  upon  him  to  sound  his  mind  concerning  a 
separation  from  the  Establishment,  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
prepared  for  the  step,  and  did  not  scruple  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  oppressed  heritage  of  God. 

His  consent  having  been  obtained,  the  people  now  saw  their 
way  clear  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  where  they  might  enjoy  the 
ministrations  of  him  whom  they  had  already  called  in  the  sight 
of  God,  though  thwarted  by  the  power  and  devices  of  man.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose,  on  the  30th  May,  1757, 
and  is  described  as  "  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  town-council, 
several  heritors,  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Jed- 
burgh, to  concert  upon  proper  measures  for  raising  and  erecting  a 
meeting-house  in  this  town."*  Boston's  consent  having  been 
secured  to  become  their  minister,  they  drew  out  a  more  formal 
Call  for  subscription  by  the  people,  and  appointed  committees  to 
go  through  Jedburgh  and  the  various  adjoining  parishes,  Minto, 
Hawick,  Lilliesleaf,  Maxton,  Crailing,  Morebattle,  &c.,  to  col- 
lect subscriptions  for  building  the  house.  Ground  was  purchased. 
Some  gave  money.  The  farmers  sent  their  servants  and  horses 
to  cart  the  materials  for  the  building.  Wood,  iron,  and  glass  for 
the  windows  came  from  various  quarters.  Those  who  had  no  gift 
to  give  gave  so  many  days'  labour ;  and,  in  the  incredible  short 
period  of  little  more  than  six  months  from  the  first  meeting,  the 
church  was  built,  seated,  and  its  pulpit  filled  by  Mr.  Boston. 

As  the  setting  up  of  the  institution  was  new,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  Dissenting  churches  was  a  matter  of  theory  and  not 
of  experience,  they  had  to  grope  their  way  with  caution,  and 
enter  into  arrangements  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  nature.  Two 
things  required  to  be  arranged, — the  relation  between  Mr.  Bos- 
ton and  his  new  flock,  and  the  dissolution  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  latter  was  simple;  the  former  was 
more  complex,  and  required  immediate  attention.  During  the 
summer,  terms  of  agreement  passed  and  repassed  for  amendment 
and  approval  between  Oxnam  and  Jedburgh.  The  business  was 
principally  managed  by  John  Ainslie,  town-clerk,  who  was  a 
warm   friend  of  Boston's  and  of  religious  liberty.     Mr.  Boston 

*  Minute  Book  of  Jed.  R.  C. 
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proposed,  and  it  was  accepted  of,  "  that  he  should  meet  the  con- 
gregation of  Jedburgh  precisely  on  the  principles  of  the  Presby- 
terian Dissenters  in  England.  He  dissents  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  upon  the  footing  of  their  departure  from  the  ancient 
policy  and  discipline  with  respect  to  planting  vacant  parishes  with 
gospel  ministers  ;  and  he  is  willing  still  to  hold  communion  in 
every  thing  excepting  church  judicatures  with  such  ministers  in 
the  church  as  are  sound  in  the  faith,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  opposers  of  violent  settlements."  *  These  were 
the  terms  on  which  he  organized  his  church.  He  planted  his  stand- 
ard as  an  English  Presbyterian  dissenter,  out  of  all  ecclesiastical 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  yet  willing  to  hold 
Christian  communion  with  those  of  her  ministers,  or  members, 
who  were  sound  in  the  faith,  holy  in  their  life,  and  opposers  of 
those  state  and  church  measures  which  were  robbing  the  people 
of  their  right  to  choose  their  own  pastors. 

The  English  Presbyterian  churches  were  to  be  the  model  of  the 
new  church  to  be  set  up  in  Jedburgh.    Their  general  platform  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  some  slight  vari- 
ations, which  evidently  were  the  things  that  he  intended  to  copy. 
/  The  Presbyterians  of  England  never  adopted  any  of  the  books  of 
\  discipline  and  church  order  bound  up  with  the  Scotch  Confession. 
Their  standards  were  the   Confession   of  Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms.    The  Lone:  Parliament  never  sanctioned 
any  books  but  those  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  church  acknowledged  none  else.     Besides,  they 
/   never,  at  their  ordinations  or  otherwise,  signed  the    Confession 
^  of  Faith   as  the  confession  of  their  faith  ;    but  licentiates  were 
called   upon   to  confess  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
ex  animo,  and  the  presbyters  sat  in  judgment  on  its  orthodoxy.! 
They  used  the  Confession  of  Faith  "  as  a  help,"  and  as  a  stand- 
ard of  examination  ;  and  so  long  as  the  ministers  were  not  tinc- 
tured with    Socinian  views,  the  plan  wrought  sufficiently  well  ; 
but   time  showed  that,  in  a  lax  court,  there  was  nothing  to  test 
the  faith  and  conscience  of  a  young  minister. 

The  election  of  their  ministers  was  in  the  people ;  and  to  this 

*   Manuscript  Copy- 
t  In  the  Memoirs  of  Michael  Boston,  son  of  Tiiomas  Boston  of  Jedburgh,  and 
who  was  first  a  minister  among  the  English  Presbyterians,  there  is  given  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  delivered  by  him  at  his  ordination,  17C5.     JDiscourses  by  Mich. 
Boston.     Ediii.   1787. 
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popular  part  of  their  constitution  Boston  unquestionably  had  a 
particular  reference.  It  was  on  this  point  he  was  mainly  lifting 
up  a  testimony  against  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Another  point  on  which  the  English  Presbyterians  and  Boston 
especially  harmonized,  was  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  free  com- 
munion. "  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his  Brief  Account  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  (1717,)  thus  refers  to  the  then  prevailing  practice  on 
this  point : — '  Such  friends  are  they  to  that  Christian  charity, 
upon  which  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  lay  so  great  a 
stress,  that,  while  those  of  the  Established  church  are  generally 
for  confining^  their  communion  to  such  as  are  of  their  own  wav 
only,  a  number  of  the  Dissenters  have,  from  the  first,  (though 
they  declared  they  foresaw  the  disservice  it  would  do  to  their 
particular  interest,)  owned  themselves  free  for  occasional  con- 
formity with  Christians  of  all  forms,  who  agree  in  the  essentials 
of  religion,  in  testimony  of  their  esteeming  them  brethren,  not- 
withstandinor  their  differences  in  lesser  matters.'"  P.  34. 
,  The  English  Presbyterians,  like  Boston,  were  now  out  of  all 
connection  with  the  state.  The  views  and  sentiments  which 
generally  prevailed  among  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  concerning  their  relation  to  the  state  and  the 
Church  of  England,  when  they  were  set  up  by  him  as  a  model, 
are  thus  cleverly  stated  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  at 
Salters-hall,  London,  one  of  themselves :  "  The  plain  truth 
of  the  case  is,  the  king  and  parliament  are  the  makers  and 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  I  think  they  have  a 
just  power  to  rule  their  own  creature  ;  and  our  Convocation,  in 
the  true  notion  of  it,  are  but  their  ecclesiastical  council.  Now, 
king,  lords,  and  commons  have  granted  us  a  toleration  ;  and  the 
collection  of  all  the  churches,  whether  conformists  or  noncoji- 
formists,  are  the  Church  of  England,  united  under  one  civil 
government.  Our  conformable  brethren,  indeed,  are  the  church 
triumphant :  they  have  the  temples,  and  the  tythes,  and  other 
large  revenues,  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  live  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  our  people,  which  w^e  have  a  right  to,  in  the 
general,  only  by  the  law  of  God.  They  are  the  elder  sister,  who 
has  a  large  fortune ;  we  like  the  younger  ones,  who  were  not  so 
kindly  dealt  with.  But  we  neither  envy  nor  murmur;  we  only 
plead,  that  merely  because  we  are  poor,  we  should  not  be  called 
bastards,  and,  as  such,  kicked  out  of  the  family.  Authority  has 
made  them  a  church ;  but  the  same  authority  has  given  us  a  per- 
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mission  to  form  ourselves  into  churches  ;  so  that  we  stand  on  the 
same  ground,  though  not  on  the  [same]  level  with  them  ;  and  the 
cry  of  the  church's  jurisdiction  and  authority  over  us,  and  of  re- 
bellion against  her,  is  quite  turned  out  of  doors."  * 

As  to  Boston's  own  pecuniary  arrangements  with  them  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  family,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  bond  for  £120  per  annum.  He  had  been  instructed,  that 
"  the  onerous  clause  of  the  bond  must  not  be  his  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, but  the  love  and  favour  which  the  granters  bear  to  him  and  his 
family,  otherwise  it  is  not  valid  in  law."  f  A  number  of  the  most 
respectable  people  therefore  in  Jedburgh  at  once  came  forward  and 
signed  the  bond.  For  this  part  of  the  transaction  Mr.  Boston  suf- 
fered much  abuse  at  the  time.  The  Magazines  of  the  day  opened 
upon  him.  Pamphleteers  fixed  upon  this  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
their  abuse.  Till  this  day  he  is  held  up  by  some  as  a  mere  popular 
demagogue,  seeking  worldly  pelf;  and,  under  the  mask  of  re- 
ligion, leaving  Oxnam  with  a  stipend  of  £90,  for  the  new  church 
at  Jedburgh  with  a  stipend,  secured  on  bond  during  his  natural 
life,  for  £120  yearly.  Candour  might  have  asked  if  Boston, 
with  his  learning,  character,  and  first-rate  talents  as  a  preacher, 
would  not  have  made  his  way  to  one  of  the  best  livings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  required  only  to  exercise  a  little  pa- 
tience, and  use  the  requisite  means  of  doing  homage  to  patrons 
and  people,  and  his  elevation  was  morally  certain.  He  had  in  his 
power  the  means  of  turning  the  abuse  then  heaped  upon  him  to 
his  honour ;  and  yet  he  never  employed  it.  At  the  time  he  got 
the  bond  he  also  granted  a  back-bond  to  the  same  parties  in  the 
following  terms: — "  Whereas,  by  the  conception  of  the  said  bond, 
the  sum  therein  contained  is  made  payable  during  all  the  days  of 
my  life;  yet  I  hereby  declare,  that,  notwithstanding  thereof,  they 
shall  be  no  farther  bound  in  payment  thereof  to  me  than  during 
my  residence  and  usefulness  to  them."  So  that  the  cry  which 
was  incessantly  kept  up  against  him  for  driving  a  hard  monied 
bargain  with  the  people  of  Jedburgh,  was  a  base  and  unworthy 
slander.  The  cumbrous  nature  of  the  arrangement  about  his 
stipend  sprang  from  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  erroneous  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived about  the  legality  of  a  dissenting  minister's  stipend. 

The  demission  of  his  charge  was   a   much   easier  matter,   as 

*   Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Eng.  Prcsb.,  p.  144. 
f   Mamisrript. 
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here  he  was  walking  on  old  ecclesiastical  ground,  and  had  re- 
gular forms  to  guide  his  procedure.  On  the  7th  of  December, 
1757,  the  Established  presbytery  met  at  Jedburgh.  The  atten- 
dance of  people  in  the  old  church  was  immense.  From  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  most  of  its  pews  were  broken  down.  On 
that  day  Boston,  to  the  grief  of  the  presbytery,  but  to  the  joy 
of  the  people,  gave  in  his  demission.  It  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  The  demission  of  me,  Mr.  Thomas  Boston, 
minister  at  Oxnam,  humbly  showeth.  Albeit  there  are  several  things 
in  the  national  church,  which  have  been  all  along  disagreeable  to 
me ;  yet  the  present  method  of  settling  vacant  churches  by  the 
mere  force  of  presentations,  which  has  been  so  long  persisted  in, 
and  is  almost  every  ^^ear  prosecute  more  vigorously,  is  so  diame- 
trically opposite  to  all  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  about  that  mat- 
ter, has  such  a  manifest  tendency  to  fill  the  church  with  naughty 
members,  to  mar  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and,  in 
fine,  utterly  to  destroy  the  dying  remains  of  religion  in  the  na- 
tion, that  I  can  no  longer  sit  a  member  of  the  present  judicatures 
of  this  church,  but  must  leave  my  place  there,  that  I  may  take 
part  with  the  oppressed  heritage  of  God.  When  I  entered  on 
my  ministry  in  the  national  church,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
even  then  with  concern  I  beheld  j^iolent  settlements  authorized 
by  the  General  Assemblies  thereof.  But  in  those  days  there  was 
a  very  considerable  number  of  members  who  opposed  such  vio- 
lences, and  they  were  by  their  number  and  influence  a  pretty 
good  balance  against  those  who  favoured  them.  Hence,  when 
the  General  Assembly,  or  their  commission,  had  authorized  a 
violent  settlement,  the  next  Assembly  was  readily  composed  of 
such  members  as  were  inclined  to  check  and  control  these  tyran- 
nical measures.  But,  alas !  the  times  are  visibly  altered  to  the 
worse!  The  bulk  of  those  worthy  men  who  opposed  the  en- 
croachments complained  of,  are,  it  is  likely,  removed  to  their  rest 
and  reward.  The  evidence  hereof  is,  that,  for  a  course  of  years 
past,  we  find  one  Assembly  after  another  changing  their  members, 
but  never  changing  their  tyrannical  measures  in  settling  vacant 
churches.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  ancient  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  this  matter,  are  now  reduced  to 
such  a  small  and  inconsiderable  handful,  that  they  are  quite  run 
down  by  the  numerous  opponents,  and  hav^e  it  not  in  their  power 
to  reform  those  crying  abuses,  nor  to  do  justice  to  the  oppressed, 
while  they  continue  in  the  communion  of  the  church.   Upon  these, 
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and  other  considerations,  which  afterwards  may  be  made  mani- 
fest, I  judge  it  my  duty  to  give  up  the  place  which  I  hold  as  a 
minister  of  the  national  church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue 
in  the  full  exercise  of  that  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  God  in  his  providence  shall  give  me  opportunity. 
Therefore  wit  ye  me,  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  to  have  de- 
mitted  and  laid  down,  likeas  I  hereby  simpUciter  demit  and  lay 
down  my  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Oxnam,  and  deliver 
over  the  said  parish  into  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  presbytery 
of  Jedburgh,  within  whose  bounds  it  lies ;  craving  that  the  said 
Reverend  presbytery  may,  upon  this  my  demission  being  lodged 
in  their  clerk's  hands,  and  read  in  their  presence,  find  the  said 
parish  vacant,  and  cause  the  same  be  declared  in  due  form,  and 
proceed  to  the  settlement  of  a  gospel-minister  therein,  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Upon  all  which  I  take  instruments,  and  crave 
extracts.     T.  Boston."* 

Every  member  of  presbytery  objected  to  receiving  his  demis- 
sion save  the  elder  of  Jedburgh,  who  was  anxious,  of  course, 
that  he  should  be  set  free,  and  become  their  pastor.  Boston  was 
inflexible.  His  mind  was  made  up  to  the  step.  He  was  not 
doing  it  abruptly,  but  after  mature  deliberation  ;  and  on  what 
appeared  to  him  solid  grounds.  He  read  a  long  paper  which 
he  had  carefully  prepared  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  It  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  an  echo  of  his  "demission,"  only  more  par- 
ticular, and  touching  upon  points  which  were  rather  of  a  per- 
sonal than  public  nature.  He  declared  his  dissent  from  all  the 
judicatures  of  the  church ;  and  that  he  m  ould,  henceforward,  be 
a  member  of  none  of  her  courts  ;  but,  as  he  believed  there  were 
good  Christians  within  her  pale,  he  would  be  willing  to  hold 
communion,  both  lay  and  ministerial,  with  all  such  as  were  sound 
in  the  faith  and  holy  in  their  practices.  While  he  would  not  divide 
the  congregations  of  faithful  ministers,  yet  he  could  not  co- 
6perate  ecclesiastically  with  those  who  were  intruding  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations  contrary  to  the  scriptures;  and 
that  was  the  almost  universal  character  of  the  present  pastors  of 
the  church.  To  perpetuate  a  faithful  gospel -ministry,  and 
relieve  the  oppressed  heritage  of  God,  he  considered  it  as  in- 
dispensable that  some  ministers  should  throw  in  their  lot 
with  them.  He  might  stand  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
the   presbytery,   testifying  against  oppression;    but  would   that 

*  Si'ots  Mag.,  1758,  p.  266. 
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bring  any  relief  to  the  oppressed  congregation  of  Jedburgh? 
When  souls  were  perishing  ministers  must  not  live  at  their  ease, 
but  leave  their  warm  house  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  throw  the 
rope,  and  put  forth  all  their  activity  to  save  others  in  the  moment 
of  peril.  To  relieve  the  oppressed,  he  voluntarily  gave  up  a  cer- 
tain living  in  the  Establishment  for  what  was  deemed  a  precarious 
subsistence  out  of  it.  He  left  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  conscience  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good. 

The  presbytery  still  refused  to  accept  of  his  demission,  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  purpose,  and  required  him  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  formerly  at  Oxnam.  He  had  not,  however, 
so  learned  Christ.  He  might  have  said  with  Paul,  '  What 
mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  my  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not 
only  to  be  bound  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.'  His  demission  was  left  upon  the  table,  couched  in 
these  expressive  terms:  "  Albeit  there  were  several  things  in  the 
national  church  which  have  all  along  been  disagreeable  to  me." 
And  having  wrenched  the  yoke  from  off  his  neck,  he  was  not  to 
be  coaxed  to  have  it  again  slipped  over  his  ears.  The  people 
could  scarcely  brook  the  importunities  of  the  presbytery,  and 
long  after  gave  them  perhaps  less  credit  for  their  sympathy,  and 
more  credit  for  a  covert  design  to  Jiiar  their  plans,  than  what  in 
a  spirit  of  charity  they  were  in  all  probability  fairly  entitled  to. 

On  Friday,  9th  Dec,  1757,  Mr.  Boston  was  inducted  into  the 
new  church,  built  for  him  at  Jedburgh.  The  bells  were  rung. 
The  magistrates  and  council,  in  the  insignia  of  their  office, 
walked  in  procession  to  the  meeting-house.  They  were  all 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  carrying  forward  the  undertaking.  At  least  two  thousand  peo- 
ple were  present.  "  His  admission,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  was 
performed  with  as  much  order  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  permit,  by  Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  a  dissenting  minister 
lately  from  England,  but  who  is  shortly  to  accept  a  charge  in 
the  same  way  at  Nigg  in  Ross-shire:  a  presbytery  was  consti- 
tuted ad  hiinc  cffectum ;  and  the  questions  usually  put  to  min- 
isters at  their  admission  were  put  to  Mr.  Boston  on  this  occasion, 
with  a  small  variation  in  one  or  two  of  them,  arising  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  case,  which  was  so  supplied  as  to  bind  him  to 
hold  communion  with,  and  be  subject  to  his  brethren  in  the 
Lord,  if  an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  him;  and  he  was  more- 
over taken  bound  against  Episcopacy  and  the  supremacy  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  sectarianism  on  the  other;  and  to  maintain  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  these  realms  in  the  illustrious  House 
of  Hanover.  Mr.  Boston  having  answered  all  these  questions 
af>'reeable  to  the  ecclesiastic  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  town-council,  the  session,  and  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  desired  to  declare  their  adherence  to  the  same  principles, 
and  to  Mr.  Boston  as  their  minister;  which  all  of  them  did,  by 
the  stretching  out  of  their  right  hands;  and  then  they  joined  in 
humble  and  fervent  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  him  who  was 
thus  set  over  them  as  their  minister.  In  fine,  the  day  was  re- 
ligiously observed,  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  sermons  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  whole  performed  with  as  much  solemnity  and 
decency  as  hath  been  known  in  these  parts  on  like  occasions."* 

On  Sabbath,  Mr.  Mackenzie  again  preached,  taking  as  his  text, 
Isa.  XX vi.  4,  "  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength."  Mr.  Boston  preached  in  the 
afternoon,  on  these  words,  Eph.  vi.  18,  19,  "  Praying  always — 
that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my  mouth 
boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel;"  and,  in  the 
application,  said,  among  other  things,  that  as  he  had  never  enter- 
tained his  hearers  with  reflections  on  any  set  of  men,  those  who 
expected  such  things  would  be  disappointed.  The  audience  was 
so  numerous,  that  many  of  them  sat  without,  opposite  to  the 
windows,  which  were  opened;  and  about  fifty,  who  could  not 
hear,  went  to  the  old  church,  where  Mr.  Rogers,  minister  of 
Hunam,  was  preaching  by  appointment  of  the  presbytery ;  whose 
whole  auditory,  it  is  said,  did  not  exceed  eighty."  t 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  settlement  was  according  to 
the  ordering  of  Mr.  Boston  himself;  and,  at  the  distance  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  years,  when  dissent  has  become  a  thing  of  expe- 
rience and  of  repeated  ecclesiastic  legislation,  the  forms  observed 
are  in  many  respects  models  to  be  imitated.  He  did  not  inno- 
vate upon  the  ecclesiastic  forms  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
innovation ;  and  yet  he  was  careful  to  plant  himself  down  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  denomination,  distinct  from  the  Establishment, 
if  ever  in  providence  any  brethren  should  associate  themselves 
with  him.  "  He  answered  all  the  questions  agreeable  to  the 
ecclesiastic  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  carefully 
avoiding   the  civil  acts  of  parliament  by  which  she  was  cstab- 
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lished,  and  her  ministers  inducted,  against  which  he  particularly 
dissented.  Mr,  Mackenzie  was  on  his  way  to  erect  an  Indepen- 
dent church  ;  and  yet,  even  though  there  might  have  been  a 
temptation  to  associate  with  him,  he  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
order.  He  made  distinct  provision  for  carrying  it  out  with  co- 
presbyters,  if  an  opportunity  offered;  while  yet  he  took  care  to 
have  the  usual  formula  altered  even  in  little  matters,  that  it 
might  harmonize  with  his  present  profession  and  circumstances. 
He  particularly  stipulated  for  the  principles  of  free  communion, 
and  bound  himself  equally,  in  the  presence  of  his  people,  against 
"supremacy"  and  "sectarianism."  He  thus  reared  a  platform 
in  Scotland  which  was  entirely  new,  and  which  has  been  gra- 
dually ever  since  influencing  more  or  less  the  public  mind.  The 
same  opinions  were  indeed  held  by  others,  but  it  was  rather  by 
sufferance  than  avowedly,  in  their  different  religious  denomina- 
tions; whereas  he  avowed  them  as  the  landmarks  of  his  party, 
should  presbyters  ever  gather  around  his  standard. 

After  his  induction,  Boston  preached  to  crowded  audiences, 
and  persons  from  a  great  distance  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  congregation.  The  surrounding  parishes  poured  in  their  po- 
pulation every  Sabbath  into  Jedburgh,  and  his  church  became  the 
focus  of  light  and  warmth  to  the  whole  of  the  populous  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Established  presbytery  now  accepted  of  his  de- 
mission, for  the  rubicon,  on  his  part,  was  now  crossed.  Oxnam 
was  declared  vacant.  The  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale  re- 
mitted the  whole  matter  to  the  supreme  court,  that  the  weight 
of  its  authority  might  be  interposed  in  inflicting  a  severe  censure. 
Boston  was  summoned  to  attend,  as  if  he  had  been  under  law  to 
the  church.  He  knew  better  what  was  due  to  the  deliberate 
step  which  he  had  taken,  than  to  appear  as  a  panel  at  the  bar  of 
a  church  all  whose  judicatories  he  had  voluntarily  renounced. 
The  Assembly  having  taken  up  his  case,  came  unanimously  to 
the  following  resolution  :  "  The  General  Assembly,  in  respect 
of  the  particular  circumstances  attending  this  cause,  did  agree  to 
take  Mr.  Boston's  demission  under  their  consideration,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery  of  Jedburgh  relating  to 
him,  whereby  they  find,  that  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  no 
minister  of  this  church,  and  that  he  will  not  hold  communion 
with  her  judicatures;  and  did  therefore,  without  a  vote,  declare, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  receiving  or  accepting  a  presentation  or 
call  to  any  parish  in  this  church,  without  the  special  allowance 
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of  some  future  Gcneial  Assembly;  and  the  General  Assembly 
does  hereby  prohibit  all  the  ministers  of  this  church,  from  em- 
ploying him  to  preach  or  perform  any  ministerial  offices  for  them, 
or  from  being  employed  by  him,  unless  some  future  Assembly 
shall  see  cause  to  take  off  this  prohibition."*  This  sentence 
contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  tone  and  language  of  the 
"demission"  of  Mr.  Boston.  He  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
judicatories  of  the  church  for  reasons  assigned,  and  yet  professed 
affection  to  those  whom  he  deemed  Christians  within  her  pale, 
and  proffered  to  hold  occasional  communion  with  them  either 
as  a  minister  or  private  Christian ;  but  the  Assembly  displayed 
no  corresponding  temper.  They  not  only  excluded  him  from 
their  courts,  which  was  the  corresponding  part  of  his  paper,  but 
they  set  the  mark  of  reprobation  upon  him  as  a  person  whom  no 
one  of  their  number  was  either  to  aid  or  employ.  He  was  in  fact 
dealt  with  as  a  factious  brother  instead  of  beinor  treated  as  a  con- 
scientious  dissenter. 

The  authority  of  the  Assembly,  cutting  him  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  church,  could  not  touch  him  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  called  of  God  to  minister  to  his  oppressed  people.  He 
intermeddled  not  with  the  affairs  of  the  Establishment,  and  did 
not  even  print  his  defence  before  the  presbytery,  though  it  was 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  eagerly  expected.  Boston  having 
removed  himself  out  of  the  way,  Douglas — with  his  five  callers 
— was  quietly  ordained  at  Jedburgh  on  the  28th  July :  all  the 
ministers  of  the  presbytery  being  present.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  sunk  into  obscurity,  for  he  never  rose  into  notice. 

The  first  time  Boston  dispensed  the  sacrament,  the  concourse 
of  people  was  immense.  The  name  of  Boston  was  a  household 
word  among  all  the  pious  people  of  Scotland.  His  eloquence 
was  of  the  very  highest  order.  Bogue  of  Gosport,  who,  when  a 
student,  often  heard  him,  and  who  was  qualified  to  judge,  said, 
•when  on  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  as  a  deputation  from  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  that  Thomas  Boston,  next  to  Whitefield, 
was  the  most  commanding  preacher  he  had  ever  heard.  Besides, 
he  now  wore  the  laurels  of  being  a  voluntary  victim  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  town  on  Saturday  was 
crowded  with  strangers  from  Edinburgh,  from  beyond  the  Forth, 
from  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Merse,  and  from  the  upland  districts 
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toflhe  west,  where  father  and  son  had  so  long  laboured  with  so 
mfffh  acceptance.     According  to  the  practice  of  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  period,  the  ordinance  was  to  be  dispensed  in  the 
open  air.     The  spot  fixed  on  was  a  little  holm,  called  the  Ana, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  and  close  by  the  town.     It  was  as  if 
art  and  nature  had  made  it  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  that 
day  to  be  devoted.     It  is  shaped  like  a  parallelogram.     At  the 
one  end  is  the  access  to  it  from  the  public  road.     Along  the  one 
side  flows  the  rippling  Jed ;  along  the  other  a  long  line  of  orch- 
ards and  trees  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  town ;  at  the  other  end 
or  bottom,  though  it  is  nearly  level,  there  rises  a  high  precipitous 
brae  with  red  scaurs  from  the  shooting  down  of  the  earth,  and 
here  and  there  a  few  trees  struggling  to  hold  their  position  in 
its  almost  perpendicular  face.      The  Jed  strikes  the  face  of  the 
brae,  and  is  turned  away  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  escapes  by 
a  concealed  outlet  covered  by  trees  with  their  leafy  shade.     At 
the  base  of  this   natural  wall  or  brae  a  temporary  pulpit  was 
erected.     The  communion-tables  stretched  out  from  it    in  two 
long  rows  covered    with  linen  white    as    snow.     The  day    was 
all  that  man  could  wish.     The  sun  shed  down  his  sweet  lustre 
from  a  forenoon  sky  without  a  cloud.     The  little  vale  was  filled 
like  the  area  of  an  immense  cathedral.      The  face  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  rising  ground  behind  the  pulpit  was  studded  over 
with  parties  who  could  find  the  root  of  a  tree  or  a  projection  on 
which  to  fix  themselves.     There  was  no  bustle,  but  a  calm  so- 
lemnity becoming  the  sacred  day,  and  the  simple  solemn  service 
in  which  they  were  to  be  employed.     Every  head  was  uncovered 
when  Mr.  Boston,  attended  by  his  elders  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  place,  walked  on  to  his  allotted  station,  from  whence  he,  un- 
aided, was  to  dispense  among  all  these  thousands  the  bread  of 
life.     The   wide  dome  of  heaven  spread  over    his    head,   made 
him  feel  that  he  was  worshipping  in  a  nobler  temple  than  was 
ever  constructed  by  the  hands  of  man.      The  smile  of  a  gracious 
Master  sustained   him.      The   sacrament   on   the    Ana  is  a  day 
which  children,  then  unborn,  have  learned  to  talk  of  with  rap- 
ture, and  the  stranger  is  still  taken  to  the  spot  where  Boston 
and  his  people  first  pledged  their  love  to  each  other  over  the 
memorials  of  a  bleeding  Saviour.     The  impressions  carried  away 
by  the  immense  multitude,  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  piety  and 
the  riohts   of  conscience,   were   invaluable  in  an  ao-e  when  the 
mind    was    fettered    by    state-enactments  in    behalf  of  religion. 
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Wliat  Boston  could  do  so  nobly,  others  might  at  least  'a* 
with  some  prospect  of  success.* 

When  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  came  round  again, 
Mr.  Boston  invited  Mr.  Gillespie  to  assist  him.  It  seems  a  little 
strange  that  Gillespie's  aid  was  not  procured  sooner,  as  their 
circumstances  were  so  much  akin  to  each  other ;  and  Gillespie 
owedjiis  first  religious  impressions  to  Boston's  father.  It  is  idle 
to  speculate  on  a  point  where  there  is  no  light.  Gillespie  ac- 
ceded to  his  request.     It  was  not  so  easy  travelling  then  as  now 

•  In  the  autobiography  of  a  Scotch  Borderer,  which  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  FrazSl-'s  Magazine,  and  which  was  afterwards  (1834)  reprinted  at  Jedburgh,  the 
rise  of  the  Relief  cause  at  Jedburgh  forms  the  kernel  of  the  story.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  written  by  a  Doctor  and  his  lady,  who  are  both  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  for  their  tasteful  writing.  They  are  both  natives  of  Jedburgh. 
The  rise  of  the  Relief  is  of  course  satirized.  Facts  are  dressed  in  a  fool's  coat  to 
be  laughed  at ;  yet  the  old  inhabitants  say  it  contains  some  portions  of  true  de- 
scription. The  author,  or  rather  authoress,  is  compelled  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  Ana.  "  The  sun  shone  out  with  unclouded  splen- 
dour, exhibiting  in  strong  relief  the  numerous  assemblage  awaiting,  in  breathless 
expectation,  the  appearance  of  the  popular  idol.  He  ascended  the  pulpit ;  not  a 
sound  was  heard,  save  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  water  and  the  low  rustling  of 
the  tall  trees  which  skirted  one  side  of  the  ground  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
morning  breeze.  Soon,  however,  was  the  stillness  interrupted  by  the  voices  of 
this  vast  multitude,  raised  in  one  simultaneous  song  of  praise  to  Him  whose  tem- 
ple is  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  I  was  then  in  the  first  fresh  spring-tide  of  existence. 
I  am  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  years  ;  yet  never,  during  my  long  pilgrim- 
age through  life,  have  I  witnessed  beneath  the  consecrated  dome,  decorated  by 
sacerdotal  pride,  nor  in  the  nnore  simple  temples  of  my  native  land,  a  scene  more 
august,  or  devotion  more  impressive.  The  action-sermon  was  listened  to  with 
deep  attention;  and  after  the  objurgation,  or  fencing  the  tables,  was  concluded, 
the  faithful  pastor  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  elements,  surrounded  by  his  elders.  In  a  voice  tremulous  from  exertion,  he 
read  a  portion  of  the  psalm  usually  sung  as  the  communion-tables  are  filling : 

'  Who  is  the  man  that  shall  ascend 

Into  the  hill  of  God? 
Or  who  within  his  holy  place 

Shall  have  a  firm  abode? 
Whose  hands  are  clean,  whose  heart  is  pure, 

And  unto  vanity 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul, 

Nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  " 

To  these  interesting  reminiscences  may  be  added  this  other  fact,  related  by  an 
aged  hearer  of  Boston's.  "  When  going  on  with  his  discourse,  he  would  stop  and 
say  to  the  immense  multitude, — '  If  any  one  does  not  hear  well,  let  him  hold  up 
his  hand,  and  I  will  speak  louder,'  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  he 
could  do  so.  His  voice  was  loud  yet  pleasant;  and  being  tall,  ho  had,  from  his 
elevation  above  the  people,  a  very  con)uianding  appearance." 
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between  Dunfermline  and  Jedburgh.  On  Saturday  he  did  not 
arrive ;  on  Sabbath  morning-  he  was  not  come.  Boston  went  to 
the  church,  where  the  sacrament  was  to  be  dispensed  by  him, 
alone.  A  whole  day's  services  were  before  him,  and  taking  stran- 
gers along  with  his  own  congregation,  (aged  persons  report  that) 
1,800  would  at  times  communicate  with  him.  During  the 
morning-prayer,  Mr.  Boston  heard  the  pulpit  door  (men,  and  a 
foot  come  gently  in  behind  him.  It  was  then  the  custom  for 
the  assistant  minister  to  go  to  the  pulpit  during  the  action  ser- 
mon. He  could  scarcely  be  deceived  as  to  his  visitant.  His 
prayer  was  speedily  drawn  to  a  close.  Turning  round — it  teas 
Mr.  Gillespie.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,*'whose 
feelings  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  he 
gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.  A  rush  of  tender  feelings 
came  over  the  heart  of  Gillespie  as  he  received  the  hand  of  his 
friend.  To  his  father,  under  God,  he  owed  his  spiritual  birth. 
For  six  years  he  had  stood  alone  without  one  he  could  call  his 
brother.  The  same  rigorous  authority  which  had  cast  him  out 
had  given  him  a  Boston  as  his  first  clerical  friend  in  his  anoma- 
lous condition.  He  was  completely  overcome.  The  droppings 
of  inward  sorrows,  which  had  been  gathering  for  years  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart,  now  bursty  forth  in  tears  of  joy.  All  the 
time  Mr.  Boston  preached  the  opening  sermon,  he  sat  behind  him 
weeping  like  a  child.  A  friendship  begun  and  nursed  in  these 
circumstances  must  have  had  a  strength  and  warmth  to  which 
common  friendships  are  entire  strangers.  From  this  time  for- 
ward they  followed  joint  measures  for  promoting  the  liberty  of 
the  Christian  people,  and  affording  relief  to  oppressed  parishes, 
though  they  did  not  constitute  themselves  into  a  regular  presby- 
tery till  three  years  afterwards. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE    ERECTION    OF    COLINGSBURGH    CHURCH    AND    FORMATION    OF 
THE  RELIEF  PRESBYTERY. 

CoLiNGSBURGH  was  the  third  congregation  which  joined  the 
standard  of  reHgious  liberty,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  at  its  formation.  It  ori- 
ginated from  an  obnoxious  settlement  in  Kilconquhar,  Fife,  in 
which  parish  Colingsburgh  is  a  populous  village.  The  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  as  patron,  presented  to  the  pastorate,  Dr.  John  Chal- 
mers, minister  of  Elie,  who  was  very  much  disliked  by  the  elders, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  parishioners.  The  people,  with 
great  spirit,  opposed  his  translation  ;  and  in  this  they  were  sup- 
ported both  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  and  synod  of  Fife. 
These  courts  refused  to  carry  into  effect  the  translation  in  the 
face  of  a  reclaiming  congregation.  An  appeal  was  taken  from 
their  judgment  to  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  in  November 
1759,  and  ultimately  to  the  Assembly  itself  in  1760,  mIucIi  sus- 
tained the  call,  and  enjoined  the  presbytery  forthwith  to  carry 
the  translation  into  effect.  The  remonstrances  of  the  people 
were  entirely  disregarded.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Wotherspoon 
delivered  one  of  his  cutting  speeches ;  but  with  all  its  teeth, 
he  was  merely  biting  a  file  :  "  For  a  probationer,"  said  he, 
*'  to  adhere  to  a  presentation,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  people,  there  may  be  some  excuse  ;  but  for  a  settled  minister 
not  only  to  act  this  part,  but  to  excel  all  that  ever  were  before 
him,  in  a  bold  and  insolent  contempt  of  the  people,  as  plainly 
appears  to  be  Dr.  Chalmers's  case,  is  such  conduct,  that  I  shall 
have  a  worse  opinion  of  this  Assembly  than  I  have  at  present, 
if  they  do  not  openly  express  their  indignation  at  such  inde- 
cency of  behaviour.  In  the  history  of  the  church  we  find  no 
character  more  odious,  or  more  unclerical,  if  I  may  speak  so, 
than  ambition  and  open  solicitation   of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
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Moderator,  it  is  not  only  the  people  of  the  parish,  or  those  of 
lower  rank,  but  many  of  all  stations  whom  we  shall  offend,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  order  this  settlement.  They 
are  led  by  such  things  to  treat,  and  they  often  do  treat  with 
derision,  a  minister's  concern  for  his  usefulness,  and  affirm  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  desire  of  a  comfortable  benefice  and  salary 
for  life.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when,  by  resembling- 
them  in  their  practice,  we  shall  learn  from  England  to  leave 
the  people  and  the  work  altogether  out  of  the  act,  and  so  call 
our  charges  no  more  parishes  but  livings,"  * 

The  settlement  was  ordered  to  take  place  before  the  first  of 
August.  Such  were  the  determination  and  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  people  that,  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  they  had 
purchased  ground,  collected  some  subscriptions,  and  taken  mea- 
sures to  build  for  themselves  a  large  meeting-house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Colingsburgh,  which  was  the  most  central  situation  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  parish,  and  other  surrounding  dis- 
tricts who,  like  themselves,  had  ministers  inflicted  upon  them 
contrary  to  their  wishes.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  at 
first  any  fixed  purpose  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  they 
were  about  to  erect,  save  that  they  were  to  have  a  meeting-house, 
and  to  elect  their  own  pastor.  ^  In  this  they  were  united ;  and 
also  in  their  opposition  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  They  expected  coun- 
tenance from  some  of  the  neighbouring  parish  ministers  who  had 
been  their  friends  in  the  church-courts  ;  and  were  also  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  their  undertaking  by  the  example  and  advice  of 
Messrs.  Gillespie  and  Boston. 

This  step  being  taken,  they  instantly  felt  themselves  in  an  en- 
tirely new  position.  All  the  neighbouring  ministers  in  the 
Establishment  refused  to  baptize  their  children  unless  they  pro- 
duced a  recommendatory  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  their  parish 
^minister.  Even  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newburn,  who  had  been  their 
warmest  friend,  refused.  They  had  neither  freedom  of  conscience 
to  ask  letters  of  recommendation  from  a  person  who  was  intruded 
among  them,  nor  would  they  likely  have  obtained  them.  In  these 
circumstances  they  applied  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Gillespie  to  come 
and  preach,  and  baptize  their  children.  He  was  not  very  prompt, 
however,  in  acceding  to  their  request.  He  "  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  till  every  minister  in  the  presbytery  did  refuse,  al- 

*  Wotherspoon's  Work?,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  290,  291. 
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though  we  wrote  and  sent  some  of  our  number  to  him  several 
times ;  and  when  we  were  altogether  destitute,  then  he  thought 
he  had  the  Lord's  call  to  come  and  preach,  and  baptize  our  chil- 
dren."* Circumstances  thus  necessitated  them  to  seek  a  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Gillespie ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  dispense  religious  ordinances  to  them  till  the  ministers,  whom 
they  still  recognised  in  their  neighbourhood,  did  distinctly  "  re- 
fuse" them  and  their  children  sealing  ordinances.  By  putting 
the  neighbouring  ministers  to  this  test  he  avoided,  as  he  thought, 
the  sin  of  schism.  They  thus  became  Dissenters  by  compulsion, 
and  Relief  Dissenters  by  choice,  for  the  Secession  pressed  upon 
them  sermon,  which  they  respectfully  declined. 

When  Mr.  Gillespie  first  came  and  preached  among  them,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  not  unfrequently  occurred  after- 
wards in  Relief  congregations,  and  which  shows  how  little 
religious  liberty  was  at  the  time  understood.  Mr.  Gillespie 
preached  in  a  tent;  and  a  great  number  of  people  having  flocked 
to  hear  him,  the  elders,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  congregation, 
collected  on  the  occasion  upwards  of  £6  for  building  their  church. 
Such,  however,  was  the  dread  of  the  parish  session  filching  it 
from  them  by  law,  and  such  the  rumour  of  a  threatened  process, 
that  they  were  constrained  to  take  legal  advice  on  the  point. 
It  was  found  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others  afterwards,  that 
the  parish  session  could  not  touch  a  farthing  of  a  collection 
made  for  the  support  of  a  dissenting  church.  To  take  away 
even  the  colour  of  its  being  made  by  elders  in  the  parish,  the 
managers  were  henceforth  appointed  to  stand  and  receive  the 
collection  from  the  people.  The  anomalous  procedure  of  mana- 
gers rather  than  elders  standing  at  the  jjlate  on  Sabbath  in  some 
Relief  churches,  was  thus  early  introduced,  and  sprang,  as  might 
have  been  conjectured,  from  no  disrespect  to  the  elders,  but  from 
prudential  considerations. 

The  church  was  speedily  reared.  Several  neighbouring  par- 
ishes, such  as  Largo,  Newburn,  and  St.  Andrews,  sent  in  their 
contributions.  In  the  spring  of  1761,  they  framed  for  them- 
selves a  constitution,  by  entering  into  what  they  called  "  a  joint 
copartnery  and  society  for  religious  purposes,"  among  the  sub- 
scribers and  contributors.  The  very  first  article  of  their  copart- 
nery was,   "  That  the  said  society  and  copartnery  shall  continue 

*  ("ol.  Minute  Book,  p.  8. 
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from  hence  until  the  same  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  joint  concur- 
rence of  at  least  two-third  parts  of  the  partners;  and  it  is  hereby- 
declared  that  the  society  shall  not  be  dissolved  in  any  other  way.'^ 
They  connected  themselves  with  no  religious  body  whatever,  but 
set  up  a  solitary  church,  resolved  in  some  way  or  other  to  main- 
tain their  religious  independence  and  privileges. 

As  Gillespie  was  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  had  set  them  an 
example  of  supporting  religious  ordinances  for  nine  years  alone, 
in  the  face  and  against  the  authority  of  the  whole   Church  of 
Scotland,  they  were  emboldened  by  his  pattern,  and  looked  to 
him  for  direction  and  aid.     By  his  advice,  they  first  called  "  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Hexham,  England." 
On  mature  deliberation,  however,  he  declined  their  invitation,  as 
the  congregation  was  numerous,  and  his  constitution  was  not  very 
robust.     This  damped  them  considerably.     But  they  were  not  to 
be  dispirited  by  a  single  unsuccessful  overture.     Fresh  commis- 
sioners were  despatched  to  Dunfermline  and  Jedburgh  to  consult 
with  their  tried  friends  in  affliction — Gillespie  and  Boston.     In  a 
short  time  they  were  instructed  by  them  to  open  up  a  communi- 
cation with  "  the  Rev.  Thomas  Colier,  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Ravenstondale,  Westmoreland,  England,   as   a   person  of  good 
report  who  would  likely  accept  of  a' harmonious  call  from  their 
congregation."     Mr.  Colier  was  a  native  of  Fife,  and  had  gone  to 
England,  where  he  had  received  a  call  from  a  nonconformist  con- 
gregation, and  was  labouring  amongst  them. 

The  congregation  were  very  desirous  of  hearing  and  judging 
personally  of  Mr.  Colier's  attainments  and  gifts.     They  had  only 
heard  Mr.  Scott  by  commissioners.     At  their  earnest  soUcitation, 
Mr.  Colier  was  prevailed  upon  first  to  preach  in  Mr.  Gillespie's 
church,  and  afterwards  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Colingsburgh  for 
two  successive  Sabbaths.     The  people  were  fully  satisfied.    With 
great  cordiality  they  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor.    Though 
the  call  was  not  given  according  to   Presbyterian  order,  it  was 
conducted  with  great  solemnity ;  and  what  it  lacked  in  point  of 
usual  form,  it  possessed  in  affectionate  and  touching  simplicity. 
"  At  the  people's  desire  a  call  was  drawn  up  to  the  said  Mr. 
Thomas  Colier,  and  harmoniously  subscribed  by  the  elders,  and 
many  hundreds  of  people  in  a  public  manner  before  witnesses. 
The  people  put  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  prin- 
cipal managers  to  give  unto  Mr.  Colier,  who  inquired  of  us  the 
motives  whereby  we  were  excited,  and  also  the  principles  we 
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acted  from.  He  did  accept  of  our  call,  and  declared  to  us,  in 
the  Lord's  strength,  to  essay  by  his  grace  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  to  fulfil  the  work  of  that  ministry  he  had  received 
from  the  Lord,  for  the  edification  of  this  great  and  numerous 
congregation."  *  His  stipend  was  fixed  at  £60,  with  a  manse. 
Neither  Mr.  Gillespie  nor  Boston  were  present  at  the  formation 
of  this  ministerial  compact.  It  was  transacted  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church ;  and  when 
they  put  their  call  into  Mr.  Colier's  hands,  and  he  accepted  of  it, 
their  eyes  literally  "  beheld  their  teacher."  As  Mr.  Colier  was 
from  among  the  dissenters  in  England,  this  mode  of  forming  a 
ministerial  engagement  with  a  Christian  society  would  be  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him,  and  was  in  all  probability  suggested  by 
himself.  It  was  akin  to  that  of  an  English  Presbyterian  or  Con- 
gregational church  agreement  between  pastor  and  people,  prior 
to  ordination. 

Mr.  Colier  having  come  from  England,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Colingsburgh  among  his  people,  preparations  were  made  in  a 
few  weeks  for  his  formal  induction.  In  this  service  both  Gilles- 
pie and  Boston  agreed  to  take  a  part,  and  after  the  service  to 
form  themselves  into  a  presbytery.  These  were  very  important 
proceedings,  and  a  record  of  them,  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
Colingsburgh  congregation,  has  been  happily  preserved.  On 
the  day  preceding  the  induction,  Mr.  Colier  and  his  people  ob- 
served a  solemn  fast ;  accommodating  themselves  also,  in  this 
matter,  rather  to  the  English  Congregational  than  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  model.  A  session  was  constituted  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  induction,  and  an  elder  was  chosen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  intended  presbytery.  Elders  from  each  of  the  other  two 
congregations  were  also  to  be  present.  The  three  churches,  by 
their  office-bearers,  thus  met  upon  an  equality,  and  took  an  equal 
share  in  the  business  of  the  day.  As  the  minute  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  day  has  hitherto,  when  printed,  appeared  in  a  garbled 
state,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  entire,  that  the  three  Fathers  may 
be  heard  to  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  the  best  expound- 
ers of  their  own  meaning: : — 

"Colingsburgh,  176L     October,  22d  day,  being  formerly 
fixed  for  Mr.  Colier's  admission  to  be  minister  of  this  consrroffa- 

*  Col.  .M.  B.,  p.  28. 
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tion — a  day  immediately  after  a  solemn  fast.  The  elders  met  in 
the  morning;  found  it  necessary  that  one  of  their  number  should 
be  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  member  of  the  intended  presbytery ; 
so  for  that  purpose  they  called  Mr.  Colier,  and,  after  constituting 
a  session,  made  choice  of  Alexander  Scott  to  be  a  member  of  this 
intended  presbytery.  The  members  present,  besides  the  minis- 
ter, are  as  follows:  viz.  William  Ramsay,  Thomas  Russel,  An- 
drew Wilson,  George  Taylor,  and  Alexander  Scott,  elders. 

"  This  22d  October,  1761,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  at  Jedburgh,  preached  the  admission  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  '  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified :'  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  solemnity  according  to 
scripture;  and  then  the  elders,  principal  managers,  and  whole 
body  of  the  people,  received  him  as  their  minister. 

"  In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  persecuted  ministers  met  with 
Mr.  Colier,  and  an  elder  from  each  of  their  congregations  met  in 
the  session-house  here,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery, 
called  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  for  the  reasons  following. 

"  Whereas  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Car- 
nock,  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  1752,  '  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  King  and  Head  of  the  church, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  committed  by  him  to 
them,  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  prohibited  and 
discharged  to  exercise  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  within  this 
Church  —  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  —  in  all  time 
coming.  And  they  thereby  did  and  do  declare  the  church  and 
parish  of  Carnock  vacant  from  and  after  the  date  of  that  sen- 
tence,' merely  because  he  would  not  settle  Mr.  Andrew  Richard- 
son, then  minister  at  Broughton,  as  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Inverkeithing,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation.  Thus, 
in  contradiction  to  scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  standing  laws 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  what  had  therefore  been  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  solemn  oath  and  engagements  he  came  under 
when  admitted  minister  of  Carnock — therefore  a  presumptuous 
sin.  Thus  (a)  highly  aggravated  transgression  of  the  law  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  then  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Oxnam, 
received  a  scriptural  call  from  the  parish  and  congregation  of 
Jedburgh,  to  minister  among  them  in  holy  things,  the  which 
call  he  regularly  accepted  according   to   Christ's   appointment : 
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And  as  the  presbytery  of  Jedburgh  refused  to  loose  his  relation 
'twixt  him  and  the  parish  and  congregation  of  Oxnam,  and  es- 
tablish a  relation  'twixt  him  and  the  parish  and  congregation  of 
Jedburgh,  though  required.  He  thought  they  refused  to  do 
their  duty.  He  was  bound  to  do  his  by  the  Divine  authority. 
Therefore  peaceably  and  orderly  gave  in  to  that  presbytery  a 
demission  of  his  charge  of  Oxnam,  and  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Jedburgh. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Colier,  late  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Ravenston- 
dale,  in  England,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  oppressed  congre- 
gation of  Kilconquhar,  and  others  joined  with  them,  to  fulfil 
among  them  that  ministry  he  has  received  of  the  Lord. 

"  These  three  ministers  think  themselves  indispensably  bound 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Redeemer,  King  and  Head  of  his 
church,  to  fulfil  every  part  of  the  ministry  they  have  received 
from  him,  and  for  that  end,  in  concurrence  with  ruling  elders,  to 
constitute  a  presbytery  as  scripture  directs;  for  committing  that 
ministry  Christ  has  intrusted  them  with  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others ;  and  to  act  for  (the)  relief  of  op- 
pressed Christian  congregations  —  when  called  in  providence. 
And  therein  they  act  precisely  the  same  part  they  did  when 
ministers,  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  In  consequence  whereof,  Mr.  Thomas  Colier,  late  minister 
in  Ravenstondale,  having  got  a  unanimous  call  from  the  con- 
gregation at  Colingsburgh  to  be  their  minister,  was  this  day 
admitted  to  the  office,  after  sermon  preached  from  1  Cor.  ii.  2. 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  minister  at  Jedburgh.  And  the  same 
day,  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  Messrs.  Boston,  Gil- 
lespie, and  Colier,  with  an  elder  from  their  respective  congrega- 
tions; viz.  from  the  congregation  of  Jedburgh,  George  Ruther- 
ford; from  the  congregation  of  Dunfermline,  Provost  David 
TurnbuU;  from  the  congregation  of  Colingsburgh,  Alexander 
Scott;  convened  in  the  meeting-house  of  Colingsburgh,  and  by 
solemn  prayer  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  formed  themselves  into 
a  presbytery  for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Chris- 
tian privileges. 

"  The  presbytery,  thus  constituted,  chose  Mr.  Thomas  Boston 
for  their  moderator,  and  the  above  Alexander  Scott  for  their 
clerk  pro  tempore.  The  presbytery  adjourned  to  the  house  of 
Alexander  Scott. 

"  The  presbytery  appoints  the  seventeenth  day  of  December 
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next  to  be  observed  in  the  congregations  under  their  inspection 
as  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  unto  God  for  his  goodness  in 
the  late  harvest,  and  agreed  their  next  meeting  should  be  when 
providence  calls. 

"  The  sederunt  closed  with  prayer." 

This  minute  is  a  very  important  document  in  the  History  of  the 
Relief  Body,  and  is  the  only  authentic  record  of  its  constitution  as 
a  presbytery.      The  portion  of  it  which  is  properly  the  minute  of 
presbytery,  and  which  begins  with  giving  the  reasons  of  their  form- 
ing themselves  into  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  evidently  given  at  the 
dictation  of  Mr.  Gillespie.     It  is  cast  in  his  strong,  rugged,  and 
somewhat  involved  style.    The  point  studiously  brought  out  in  the 
narration  is  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  suffering  persecution  and 
oppression  in  their  religious  rights  and  privileges,  and  therefore 
necessitated,  from  a  respect  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  King 
and  Head  of  his  church,  to  take  the  step  of  forming  themselves 
into  a  separate  presbytery.     Very  particular  prominence  is  given 
to  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  Mr.  Gillespie.     It  is 
placed  in  two  lights.     First,  it  is  represented  as  a  gross  outrage, 
performed  in  the  name  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  his  church;  and, 
secondly,   it  is  pointed  out  as  bdng  a  sentence  of  deposition, 
limited  merely  to  the  Church  of  Scotland;  so  that  Gillespie  was 
still  warranted  to  exercise,  out  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
office  of  the  ministry.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that  both  in  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Colier,  and  in  the  constitution  of  themselves  as 
a  presbytery,   the  minute  bears,  "  that  the  solemnity  was  per- 
formed according  to  scripture ;"  and  farther,  they  "  constitute  a 
presbytery  as  scripture  directs."      There  is  not  a  single  phrase 
recognising  the   laws  and   canons  of  the    Church   of  Scotland. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  not  even  mentioned.     The  following 
are  the  principles  embodied  evidently  in  the  minute,  as  charac- 
terizing this  new   denomination: — 1.   It  was  to   be   called   the 
Presbytery  of  Relief.     2.  It  was  to  be  a  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion,  composed  of  ministers   and  ruling  elders,   with   churches 
under  their  inspection.     3.  It  recognised  the   "  Lord  Redeemer 
King  and  Head  of  his  church."     4.  Its  rule  was  the  scriptures. 
5.  It  claimed  the  power,  as  a  scripturally  constituted  presbytery, 
to  license  and  ordain  others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.     G.   It 
particularly  proffered  assistance  and  relief  to  all  oppressed  Chris- 
tian congregations.     7.  Under  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  his  church, 

X 
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it  appointed  its  own  seasons  and  forms  of  worship,  and  there- 
fore, at  its  very  first  meeting,  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgivinir 
"  in  all  the  congregations  under  their  inspection." 

There  are  several  mistakes  about  the  early  principles  of  the  Re- 
lief church  which  this  minute  corrects  and  sets  in  a  proper  light. 
Ill-informed  friends,  and  prejudiced  enemies,  have  equally  contrib- 
uted to  falsify  and  pervert  the  constitution  of  the  presbytery.  These 
three  excellent  men  are  often  represented  as  having  set  up  a  judica- 
tory in  some  manner  connected  with  the  Establishment;  and  their 
churches  are  described  as  a  sort  of  chapels-of-ease,  neither  in  nor 
out  of  the  Establishment.  The  thing  is  impossible  in  practice. 
In  the  case  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Relief  it  was  never  dreamed  of; 
for,  in  the  very  same  narrative  in  which  they  declare  themselves 
a  scripturally  constituted  presbytery,  they  explicitly  avow  that 
they  were  so  completely  out  of  connection  with  the  church,  that 
one  of  them  was  under  sentence  of  deposition,  and  another  of 
them  had  given  in  his  demission  to  the  Established  church,  and 
the  third  was  a  minister  from  England,  and  hence  not  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  church-courts  of  Scotland.  In  their 
minute,  they  trace  not  their  connection  with,  but  their  disjunction 
from,  the  Establishment.  They  set  themselves  up  as  clothed  with 
ministerial  authority  in  spite  of  its  oppressive  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, and  constitute  themselves  a  presbytery  to  license  and  or- 
dain ministers,  and  to  act  for  the  relief  of  oppressed  congrega- 
tions; "  and  therein,"  say  they  with  emphasis,  "  they  act  the  same 
part  they  did  when  ministers,  members  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland." 

Another  gross  mistake  has  obtained  currency  about  the  rule  of 
church  procedure  which  the  Relief  presbytery  adopted.  For  this  the 
denomination  is  indebted  to  one  of  her  own  sons,  who  afterwards 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  her  communion.  The  Rev.  James 
Smith,  minister  of  the  Relief  church,  Dunfermline,  who  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  joined  himself  to  the  Establishment,  published  in 
1783,  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Relief  Church,"  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  "  Constitution  of  the  Relief  Presbytery." 
"  After  the  presbytery,"  says  he,  "was  constituted  by  Messrs. 
Gillespie  and  Boston,  with  two  elders  who  had  been  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
Relief  church  were  judicially  declared  ;  to  which  Mr.  Colier, 
when  admitted  to  be  a  co-presbyter,  solemnly  adhered.  The 
presbytery  required  of  him  a  solemn  and  public  profession  of  his 
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faith  in  God,  his  belief  of  the  scriptures,  his  approbation  of  pres- 
bytery according  to  Reformation  principles,  and  his  adherence  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  exhibited  in  her 
creeds,  her  canons,  confessions,  and  forms  of  worship."  *  This  state- 
ment has  often  been  quoted  by  other  authors,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Relief  church,  as  a  correct  record  of  facts. 
The  slightest  comparative  glance,  however,  at  it  and  the  original 
minute,  shows  that  it  is  both  defective,  and  coloured  to  suit  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  all  but  certain  Mr.  Smith  could  never  have  seen  the 
original  minute.  It  bears  that,  instead  of  Gillespie  and  Boston  con- 
stituting the  first  presby  terial  meeting,  Colier  was  also  of  the  num- 
ber; instead  of  two  elders  there  were  three  ;  and  instead  of  this 
presbytery  being  formed  for  the  reception  of  Colier,  he  had  been 
received  as  minister  of  Colingsburgh  before  it  met.  They  met  on 
the  afternoon  of  Mr.  Colier's  admission,  not  to  receive  "  his  pro- 
fession of  faith,"  but  to  constitute  themselves  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief.  The  Relief  church  never  received  the  canons  of  the  Estab- 
lished church.  There  is  no  vestige  of  her  ever  having  adopted 
the  Formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  oldest  living  min- 
isters never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Smith's 
pamphlet  was  to  rebut  the  attack  which  the  Burghers,  in  their 
Judicial  Testimony  of  1779,  had  nmde  against  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief,  "as  leading  professing  Christians  away  from  a  steadfast  at- 
tachment to  the  Reformation  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  f 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  resolved  to  give  a  firm  rejoin- 
der to  them,  than  to  produce  good  proof.  He  was  writing  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-two  years  from  the  time  the  presbytery 
first  met,  and  the  probability  is  he  had  never  seen  the  records 
of  Colingsburgh.  It  was  before  that  time  a  congregation  out 
of  connection  with  the  Relief  synod,  and  its  minute-book  con- 
tained the  transactions  of  that  important  day.  The  Confession 
of  Faith,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  was  the  standard  subordi- 
nate to  the  Scriptures,  adopted  by  the  Relief  presbytery ;  but  it 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  admission  of  Boston  to  Jedburgh,  nor 


*  Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet  bears  upon  its  title-page  MDCCLXXIII.  This  is  a 
misprint  for  MDCCLXXXIII.  An  X  is  awanting.  Mr.  S.  was  not  ordained  in 
Dunfermline  till  1777-  He  quotes  Huteheson's  pamphlets,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished till  1779.  Besides,  his  pamphlet  is  chiefly  of  a  controversial  nature,  and 
directed  against  the  Burgher  Edition  of  the  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony,  which 
did  not  appear  till  1779.      In  some  copies  the  error  is  corrected  by  the  pen. 

t  Judicial  Testimony,  p.  177. 
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of  Colier  to  Colingsburgh.  Both  Gillespie  and  Colier  having 
been  ordained  in  England  where  the  Confession  is  not  signed, 
and  Boston  having  set  up  his  church  according  to  the  platform 
of  the  English  Presbyterians,  the  likelihood  is  exceedingly  great 
that  the  Confession  is  not  referred  to,  because  it  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  services.  This  will  explain  a  reference  made  in 
a  bitter  and  formal  attack  against  the  Relief  in  the  Scots  Ma- 
gazine a  few  years  afterwards.  "  What  principles,"  asks  the 
writer,  "  do  the  presbytery  of  Relief  maintain  ?  Are  they  true 
Protestants?  friends  to  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  all  willing 
and  ready  to  sign  our  valuable  standards?  Are  they  Presby- 
terians or  are  they  Independents  ?  Often  have  you  bawled  out 
against  our  Established  clergy  for  despising  the  National  Cove- 
nant and  the  Solemn  League ;  but  do  your  new  friends  approve 
of  them  or  not  ?"  *  The  fathers  of  the  Relief  had  suffered  too 
much  from  church  authority  and  signing  standards  to  be  prompt 
in  adopting  them  till  they  had  sifted  them,  and  fully  made  up 
their  mind  upon  the  subject. 

A  third  mistake,  which  has  also  been  industriously  circulated, 
is  that  the  Relief  church  was  constituted  simply  and  solely  to 
give  relief  from  patronage.  This  is  not  said  in  the  minute. 
They  "  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery  for  the  relief  of 
Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christian  privileges."  The  lan- 
guage is  general.  Patronage  was  indeed  a  galling  yoke  which 
Government  had  writhed  round  the  necks  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  which  they  wished  to  break  in  pieces ;  but  it  was 
not  the  only  form  of  oppression  from  which  they  were  pledged 
to  give  relief.  Gillespie  himself  was  not  directly  suffering  from 
patronage;  but  from  what  he  considered  an  arbitrary,  unjust, 
and  unscriptural  sentence  of  a  church  court,  compelling  him  to 
do  what  his  conscience  told  him  was  sinful,  and  which  they  had 
refused  to  relax.  In  various  ways  the  laws  and  practices  of  the 
Establishment,  and  of  other  denominations  also,  were  felt  to  be 
oppressive  and  sectarian,  and  from  every  galling  and  unscrip- 
tural yoke  they  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  God  as  a  church, 
to  give  relief.  Their  purpose  was  noble, — to  open  an  asylum 
for  "Christians"  in  general  "  oppressed  in  their  Christian  pri- 
vileges ;"  but  they  soon  found  that  they  had  a  keen  battle  to 
fight  against  power,   prejudice,   and  the  sectarian  spirit  of  the 

Scots  Mag.,  p.  602,  1766. 
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age.  It  was  too  common  to  represent  them  as  a  party  of  latitu- 
dmarians,  swallowing  up,  like  the  serpent  rod  of  Moses,  all  other 
serpents  of  whatsoever  size  or  breed;  they  were  soon  covered  with 
unmeasured  abuse  from  all  quarters,  and  ran  great  peril  of  having 
their  head  crushed,  as  a  dangerous  and  destructive  viper.  They 
became  a  mark  to  be  shot  at. 


CHAPTER  XL 

RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  SCOTLAND  AT  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  RE- 
LIEF PRESBYTERY  IN  1761,  AND  THE  RELATION  WHICH  IT  ASSUMED 
TOWARD  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Under  the  overruling  providence  of  God  a  pressure  of  untoward 
circumstances  called  the  Relief  Presbytery  into  existence.  It  was 
received  into  the  lap  of  an  expecting  nation.  It  was  nursed  by 
public  favour,  and,  in  return,  when  it  came  to  maturity,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  people  in  many  districts  of  the  country,  who 
could  neither  remain  in  the  Establishment,  nor  conscientiously 
join  with  any  of  the  existing  Dissenting  denominations.  It  was 
needed,  and  it  was  produced. 

Scotland  at  the  time  was  just  beginning  to  rise  into  prosperity, 
and  reap  some  of  the  manifold  advantages  which  the  union  with 
England  has  since  bountifully  produced.  The  unsettled  state  of 
things  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  was  fast  subsiding,  and  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  literature  were  diffusing  their  blessings; 
while  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  South  Britain  were  gradually 
penetrating  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  When  George  III.,  in 
1760,  ascended  the  throne  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his 
subjects,  he  could  congratulate  his  parliament  on  the  reduction 
of  the  vast  province  of  Canada,  the  success  of  his  armies  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  exploits  of  his  ally,  Frederick,  king  of 
Prussia,  on  behalf  of  Hanover,  the  state  of  his  navy,  the  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  country,  the  cessation  of  internal  fac- 
tions. Statesmen  of  the  highest  talents,  and  of  Roman  virtue, 
surrounded  his  person.  The  nation  was  crowned  with  the  laurels 
of  victory,  and  held  in  her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty. 

A  full  cup  is  not  easily  borne.  Wealth  brought  irreligion  and 
pride  and  looseness  of  morals  in  its  train.  Scotland,  and  especially 
Edinburgh,  became  the  seat  of  refinement  and  infidelity,  acquired 
partly  by  visiting  other  nations,  and  which  rapidly  spread  their 
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insidious  poison  over  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  Hume, 
and  Kaimes,  and  such  like  philosophic  infidels,  were  dangerous 
men  for  parsons  and  lawyers  and  country  gentlemen  to  associate 
with.  While  they  thought  they  were  only  honouring  exalted 
genius,  they  were  learning  to  frame  sophisms  against  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  throw  oft'  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion.  "  It  is 
this  sort  of  gentlemen,"  said  Boston  of  Oxnam,  in  his  preface  to 
Britain's  Remembrancer,  "who  break  dull  jokes  upon  the  Bible, 
blaspheme  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  and  cry  aloud,  in 
the  spirit  of  wine,  Priestcraft,  imposture,  hypocrisy T 

From  the  year  1752,  when  Gillespie  was  deposed,  till  1761, 
when  the  Relief  Presbytery  was  formed,  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  The  popular  party 
was  gradually  wearing  out,  and  arbitrary  measures  in  settling 
vacant  parishes  were  becoming  both  the  law  and  the  practice  of 
the  Assembly.  Dr.  Cuming  was  still  its  leader;  for  the  leader- 
ship was  not  consigned  by  general  consent  to  Dr.  Robertson  till 
1763;  and  he  was  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  received  his  instructions  from  court,  which  were  all  framed 
upon  the  Erastian  principle  of  making  the  Church  of  Scotland  a 
state  church,  and  harmonizing  her  settlements  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  not  with  the  voice  of -the  people.  "  It  cannot  be 
denied,"  says  Sir  H.  Moncrieff",  "by  any  one  who  examines  the 
transactions  of  this  period,  that  there  were  then  as  many  exam- 
ples of  what  have  been  called  violent  settlements,  or  inductions  to 
pastoral  charges  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
as  at  any  subsequent  period."* 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  there  appeared  a  conformity 
to  the  world,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  official  decencies  of 
life  which  threatened  the  interests  of  vital  godliness,  even  among 
those  who  ought  to  have  supported  it.  The  easy,  social,  and 
gentlemanly  manners  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
after  the  Union,  were  aped  and  copied  by  the  leading  Moderates 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  the  sectarian  sourness 
of  the  covenanting  period,  they  verged  to  an  opposite  extreme  of 
softness  and  complacency,  chiming  in  with  the  literature  and 
amusements  of  the  age.  The  strong  points  of  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy were  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
decked  out  in  their  sentimental  discourses  with  every  possible  finery 

*  Dr.  Erskine's  Life,  Appendix,  p.  462. 
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of  language.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  merely  referred  to  in  the 
way  of  distant  allusion.  In  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
some  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  it  contained  all  their  belief, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  Home,  who  was  next  to  Robertson 
among  the  young  ministers,  as  a  man  of  note,  outstripped  all  his 
compeers  in  worldly  conformity,  and  devoted  his  genius  to  the 
support  of  the  stage.  He  had  the  temerity  to  write  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  which  at  first  contained  some  very  profane  expres- 
sions, and  to  have  it  brought  forward  upon  the  Edinburgh  stage. 
In  doing  this,  he  got  a  number  of  the  Moderate  ministers,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  form  themselves  into  a  private  theatrical 
party,  and  go  through  the  different  parts  to  try  how  it  would 
act.*  In  after  arrangements,  he  and  other  clergymen  were 
brought  much  into  contact  with  actors  and  actresses,  attended  pri- 
vate rehearsals,  and  went  to  the  theatre  in  considerable  numbers,  at 
its  first  representation,  to  see  its  effect.  The  smile  of  the  fashion- 
able world  gave  it  a  run  even  on  the  Edinburgh  boards,  at  a  time 
when  theatrical  amusements  were  so  much  abhorred  as  to  be  pro- 
scribed by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet  multitudes  of  the  citizens,  in 
spite  of  law  and  religion,  crowded  to  the  theatre  to  see  it.  Cler- 
gymen wrote  pamphlets  and  notices  in  favour  of  it;  and,  in  the  hour 
of  excitement,  things  were  said  and  done  utterly  inconsistent  with 

•  "  If  we  arc  to  believe  an  authority  good  in  theatrical  matters, — the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Chronicle  newspaper,  while  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Edward  His- 
lop, — Dr.  Carlyle,  and  others  of  his  brethren,  not  only  attended  the  rehearsals  of 
Douglas,  but  themselves  performed  in  the  first  of  them :  "  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known,"  says  the  authority  just  referred  to,  "  that  the  first  rehearsal  took 
place  in  the  lodgings  in  the  Canongate  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Warde,  one  of 
Digges's  company ;  and  that  it  was  rehearsed  by,  and  in  presence  of,  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  Scotland  ever  could  boast  of.  The  following  was 
the  cast  of  the  piece  on  the  occasion : — 

Dramatis  Persona. 

Lord  Randolph,         .         ,  Dr.  Robertson,  principal,  Edinburgh. 

Glenalvon,  .         .         .  David  Hume,  historian. 

Old  Norval,      .         .         .  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister  of  Musselburgh. 

Douglas,       ....  John  Home,  the  author. 

Lady  Randolph,        .         .  Dr.  Fergusson,  professor. 

Anna  (the  Maid),         .         .  Dr.  Blair,  minister,  High  Church. 

The  audience  that  day,  besides  Mr.  Digges  and  Mrs.  Warde,  were  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo,  (the 
two  last  were  Hien  only  lawyers,)  the  Rev.  John  Steele  and  William  Home,  min- 
isters. The  company,  all  but  Mrs.  Warde,  dined  afterwards  at  the  Griskin  Club, 
in  the  Abbey." — Lives  of  Illustrious  Scotsmen,  vol.  iii.  p.  73- 
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the  character  of  men,  who,  as  the  religious  instructors  of  the  na- 
tion, were  sinking  their  usefuhiess  in  leading  the  pastimes  and 
pandering  to  the  sports  of  the  public  stage. 

When  the  season  of  madness  had  passed  away,  and  men  began 
to  think  rationally  on  what  the  ministers  of  religion  were  making 
themselves,  the  complaints,  at  first  deep,  became  loud,  and  the 
church  courts  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  subject.  At  first  the 
play-goers,  backed  by  the  Moderates,  were  shy  of  acknowledging 
any  off"ence,  and  thought  the  storm  would  blow  over ;  but  public 
opinion  being  strong  against  them,  they  at  last  acknowledged 
their  offence  before  their  respective  church  courts.  Some  of  them 
were  rebuked,  and  others  of  them  were  suspended  for  a  limited 
time.  Home  was  in  London,  superintending  the  acting  of  his 
tragedy,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  presbytery  of 
Haddington.  He  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  charges  to  be 
preferred  against  him.  Government  threw  its  protecting  shield 
over  him,  and  provided  for  him,  as  a  persecuted  son  of  genius,  by 
nominating  him  to  a  sinecure  office.  He  sent  in  his  demission, 
which  was  accepted  simpliciter,  and  the  church  of  Athelstaneford 
was  declared  vacant.  The  Assembly  enacted  "that  none  of  the 
ministers  of  this  church  do,  upon  any  occasion,  attend  the 
theatre,"  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up  and  fell  quietly  into 
oblivion.  The  fashionable  taste  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
against  the  church.  It  was  notorious  also,  that  some  members  of 
deputations  sent  to  London  of  the  leading  popular  men,  had  at- 
tended the  theatre  while  there,  and  it  came  from  them  with  a  bad 
grace  to  be  punishing  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  what  they  them- 
selves had  practised  in  the  capital  of  England. 

During  the  first  ten  years  after  Gillespie's  deposition,  the  Se- 
cession had  made  remarkable  progress,  and  that  among  changes 
and  events  which  by  many  were  predicted  would  prove  their  de- 
struction. When  the  first  Seceders  left  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
testifying  against  its  arbitrary  measures,  its  countenance  of 
patronage,  its  suff"erance  of  error,  and  its  general  declension,  they 
were  very  closely  united,  being  of  one  opinion,  and  the  leading 
men  amongst  them  being  near  relations,  or  connected  by  inter- 
marriages.* Spurred  on  by  the  quarrel  with  Whitefield,  the 
spread  of  free  communion  principles  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

*  It  is  stated  at  page  26,  that  Mr.  Fisher  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Ralph 
Erskine.  He  was  married  to  his  niece.  This  does  not  in  the  slightest  invalidate 
the  reasoning  which  is  there  founded  npon  the  fact  of  their  affinity. 
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and  a  reverence  for  the  covenants,  they  resolved  to  renew  them 
"  in  a  way  and  manner  agreeable  to  their  present  situation  and 
the  circumstances  of  that  particular  period."  In  doing  this, 
they  shifted  from  the  original  ground  of  Secession,  which 
at  first  was  "a  withdrawing  from  the  judicatories  of  the 
church"  in  the  course  of  defection,  and  "  not  a  withdrawing  from 
ministerial  communion  with  any  of  the  godly  ministers  of  the 
national  church  that  are  groaning  under  or  writhing  against  the 
defection  of  the  times."*  Now  they  made  the  covenants,  as 
sworn  by  themselves,  "the  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian  com- 
munion :"  and  this  they  expressly  say,  "  in  opposition  to  the  vari- 
ous deviations  from  it  in  our  day."  This  gives  a  key  to  the  main 
intent  of  the  deed  ;  and  which,  like  many  a  piece  of  legislation  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  to  provide  for  a  present  and  temporary 
evil,  unfortunately  gave  a  closeness  to  the  Secession  body  which 
it  has  been  found  much  easier  to  introduce  than  remove ;  which 
led  to  separations  among  themselves,  which  good  men  on  both 
sides  deplored,  but  could  not  prevent ;  and  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Relief  church  as  a  separate  de- 
nomination upon  the  very  ground  which  they  had  originally 
occupied.  Truly  the  church-militant  is  a  battle-field  ;  and,  amid 
the  shifting  and  conflict  of  parties,  the  deserted  fortifications  of 
one  party  are  speedily  occupied  by  another. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  rupture  between  the  Burghers 
and  Antiburghers  about  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the  Burgess 
oath,  when  the  Antiburghers  excommunicated  their  former  breth- 
ren, and  which  flowed  from  an  attempt  to  fix  the  terms  in  which 
the  covenants  were  to  be  sworn,  were  most  distressing.  It  may 
be  safely  said,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Dr.  Jamieson, — "  Those 
who  inflicted  this  censure  acted,  I  am  persuaded,  according  to  their 
light.  But  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  generality  of  those 
who  succeeded  them  would  not  have  gone  so  far."t  Congregations 
were  torn  asunder, — friendships  were  broken  up, — unholy  passions 
were  called  into  play, — disputes  about  church  property  followed, — 
the  pious  wept,  and  the  profane  laughed  that  the  ranks  of  the  Se- 
ceders  should  be  broken  up.  Boston  was  then  minister  of  Oxnam ; 
and,  in  his  preface  to  "  Schism,"  he  expresses  those  warm  feelings 
which  no  doubt  tended  to  keep  him  from  joining  the  Secession, 
when  he  soon  afterwards  became  a  Dissenter :  "  This  dreadful 

*  Adherence  of  Ralph  Erskine. 
t  Remarks  on  Rowland  Hill's  Journal,  p.  24. 
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Antichristian  bull,  designed  to  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  on  some  of 
the  chosen  and  faithful  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  opened  the 
mouths  of  the  wicked,  deadened  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  and 
astonished  the  most  part  of  sober-thinking  people.  O  my  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret  in  point  of  communion  ;  unto  their 
assembly,   mine  honour,   be   not  thou  united  in  point  of  separa- 

tion. 

Out  of  evil,  however,  God  brought  forth  good.  The  storm  of 
human  passion  was  made  the  means  of  greatly  benefiting  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  and  of  diffusing  dissenting  principles  over  the 
country.  Gillespie,  after  his  deposition,  halted  to  bring  relief  to 
oppressed  parishes,  and  the  Seceders  would  likely  have  contented 
themselves  for  many  years  with  a  single  church  in  large  towns  ; 
but,  by  their  separation  into  two  rival  bands,  their  churches  were 
speedily  doubled,  and  fresh  accessions  were  made  in  manifold 
places  to  their  ranks.  With  all  their  bickerings  about  lesser 
matters,  magnified  unfortunately  into  an  undue  importance,  the 
Seceders  continued  to  preach  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  with 
much  acceptance,  were  faithful  and  laborious  ministers,  and  were 
exceedingly  careful  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  elective  franchise 
of  the  people.  In  1761,  they  were  two  large  and  powerful 
bodies,  with  missionaries  in  America  and  Ireland,  and  were 
gradually  spreading  themselves  into  England.  They  were  taking 
deep  root,  and  filling  the  land. 

Next  to  the  Seceders,  the  Cameronians  were  the  most  influen- 
tial body  of  Dissenters  when  the  Relief  Church  was  constituted. 
They  had  but  few  ministers,  and  their  congregations  were  small 
and  widely  scattered ;  but  they  had  many  favourers  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Establishment.  They  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Cameron,  Renwick,  and  Shields,  and  others  of  that  section  of 
the  Covenanters.  Cameron,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  the 
hotness  with  which  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Charles 
in  the  wilds  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of  a  small  troop  of  soldiers, 
in  1680  entered  the  little  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and,  by  written 
proclamation,  declared  war  against  the  king  and  his  government. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  true  Presbyterian  church  and  covenanted 
nation  of  Scotland,  we  disown  Charles  Stuart  as  having  any 
right,  title,  or  interest,  in  the  crown  of  Scotland, —forfeited  sev- 
eral years  since  by  his  tyranny,  perjury,  and  breach  of  covenant 

*  Page  vii. 
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with  God  and  his  church ;  as  also  we,  under  the  banner  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  Captain  of  salvation,  do  declare  war  with 
such  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  at^ainst  all  such  as  have  in  any 
way  sided  with,  or  acknowled<^ed  him,  in  his  usurpation,  civil 
and  ecclesiastic."  Such  was  the  substance  of  a  pretty  long  pro- 
clamation, which  was  afterwards  renewed  in  diiferent  places  in 
Scotland. 

Cameron  was  slain  as  a  rebel  and  outlaw  on  Aii-smoss ;  but 
his  country  soon  made  him  a  patriot  and  martyr,  for  the  whole 
land  rose  as  one  man  against  the  Stuarts,  and  drove  them  from 
the  throne;  whom  he,  in  his  eager  haste  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  had  denounced  a  little  too  soon.  In  1688,  the  nation  ac- 
complished the  glorious  Revolution,  setting  the  crown  upon  the 
heads  of  William  and  Mary  as  constitutional  sovereigns.  All  the 
prosbyterian  clergy  acceded  to  the  Revolution  settlement  of  church 
and  state.  Even  Shields,  the  author  of  the  '  Hind  Let  Loose,' 
gave  in  his  adhesion.  In  every  great  national  compact,  however, 
there  are  always  some  that  are  disappointed,  because  they  have 
not  obtained  all  that  they  anticipated;  and  if  prejudice,  or  religion, 
or  hallowed  recollections,  mingle  up  with  their  displeasure,  the 
whole  cup  is  soured,  and  poured  out  with  indignation  upon 
the  ground  as  nothing  worth.  Various  little  knots  of  laymen 
along  the  southern  moors  of  Scotland,  where  the  Covenanters 
had  mainly  sheltered  themselves,  were  greatly  displeased  that  the 
covenants  were  not  made  the  "bill  of  rights"  by  which  the  king 
and  queen  were  to  reign ;  and,  therefore,  they  took  up  the  same 
position  towards  them  that  they  had  done  towards  the  Stuarts. 
They  could  not  in  their  anger  make  a  difference  between  a  con- 
stitutional king  and  a  tyrant.  Because  the  covenants  were  awant- 
ing  they  still  refused  allegiance,  and  were  ready  again  to  bear 
all  burdens,  and  with  their  property  and  life  embark  afresh  in  the 
old  covenant  cause.  To  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  reli- 
gious confederation,  as  they  had  no  ministers,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  affiliated  societies,  which  kept  up  a  close  correspond- 
ence and  regular  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Practically  peaceful  and  industrious  subjects,  but  theoretically 
keeping  the  sword  of  the  covenant  keen  and  bright  in  its  scab- 
bard, these  societies  were  bound  too-ether  as  one  man — had  gen- 
oral  meetings,  and  occasionally  sent  out  a  protestation,  a^  a  burn- 
ing mountain  casts  up  red-hot  stones  to  show  that  it  has  still  in 
its   bowels  matter  for  an  crnptlon.      At  length,   in    ITOT,   they 
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obtained  a  minister  who  must  have  been  singularly  qualified  for 
governing  so  many  little  republics.  Mr.  M'Millan  has  left  a 
name  which  speaks  volumes  for  his  character,  and  which  has  been 
so  highly  esteemed  by  his  followers,  that  '  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery,' which  is  their  ecclesiastical  name,  is  better  known  now 
by  the  name  M'Millans  than  Cameronians. 

Mr.  M'Millan  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Balma- 
ghie  in  1701.  He  obtained  his  settlement  under  the  Revolution 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  bound  to  adhere 
to  it.  Having,  however,  when  a  young  man,  been  in  connection 
with  the  Society  people,  he  was  scarcely  ordained  when  he  began 
to  discover  a  w^arm  attachment  to  the  'covenanted  cause.'  "  After 
a  considerable  time  spent  in  explaining  the  Covenants,  preach- 
ing up  the  obligation  of  them,  the  duty  of  covenanting,  sin  of 
covenant-breaking,  &c.,  and  having,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
session,  appointed  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation  and  fasting,  did 
thereafter  solemnly  swear  the  Covenants  in  w^ay  of  adherence, 
declaring,  with  reference  to  the  civil  state,  that  they  adhered  no 
otherwise  to  that,  than  it  adhered  to  the  Covenants ;  and  all  in 
the  parish  were  admitted  to  enter  into  this  oath  who  willingly 
offered  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  who,  after  trial,  were  found 
qualified  in  some  suitable  measure."*- 

This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  disowning  of  the  Revo- 
lution settlement  of  religion,  and  an  actual  withdrawal  of  allegi- 
ance from  the  government — "  as  they  were  no  otherwise  to  ad- 
here to  the  state  than  it  adhered  to  the  covenants."  Now  the 
Revolution  government  was  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  covenants. 
It  was  founded  on  toleration,  and  not  on  covenanted  uniformity. 
The  covenants  were  buried  under  it.  The  presbytery  of  Kirkcud- 
bright therefore  speedily  appointed  a  visitation  of  his  parish ;  libel- 
led him  on  the  spot ;  and  without  dealing  w  ith  him,  or  allowing 
him  ten  free  days  to  answer  the  libel,  deposed  him  for  "  irregula- 
rities" and  "disorderly  courses."  He  considered  himself  harshly 
and  informally  dealt  with  ;  and,  during  the  altercation,  and  be- 
fore the  sentence  was  passed,  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Revolution-church,  and  instead  of  appealing  to  synod,  "  protested 
and  appealed  to  the  first  free  and  faithful  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland."  He  kept  possession  of  his  pulpit, — the 
people  kept  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  church, — and  the  preachers 

*  Vindication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Millan,  senior,  by  his  son,  p.  223. 
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sent  by  the  presbytery  were  not  even  allowed  to  cross  its 
threshold.  Amid  no  little  disturbance  on  Sabbath,  he,  by  popu- 
lar opinion  and  muscular  power,  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  parish-minister. 

He  considered  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  null  and  void  ; 
denounced  the  appointment  of  a  successor  as  "  a  vile  intrusion" 
upon  him  and  the  parish  ;  and  even  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  protest  against  it.  He  had  no  sooner  set  his  face  within 
the  door  of  the  presbytery  than  the  moderator  summoned  him  upon 
the  spot  to  appear  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  M'Millan  appeared  before  the  Commission,  in 
June  1704,  and  being  kindly  and  smoothly  "interrogate,"  "he 
declared  that  it  was  his  judgment.  That  the  sentence  of  a  church- 
judicatory  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  though  unjust,  and  redress 
to  be  craved  and  expected  from  superior  judicatories,  according 
to  the  comely  order  of  this  church;  and  as  for  his  own  practice, 
he  acknowledged  his  fault,  through  mistake,  in  contravening  the 
above-mentioned  sentence,  which  sentence  he  earnestly  desires 
may  be  taken  oif,  and  he  reponed  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
at  Balmaghie.  And  lastly,  he  hereby  declares  his  sincere  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  unity  and  concord  in  this  church,  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  presbyterial  principles,  and  particularly  the 
obligations  he  came  under  at  his  ordination.      Sic  subscribitur, 

J.  MackMillian."  * 

'  Ministers  were  now  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  supply  Bal- 
maghie pulpit.  Mr.  M'Millan  ceased  to  preach  ;  and,  after  a 
short  time,  he  expected  to  have  the  sentence  of  deposition  re- 
moved, and  to  be  restored  again  to  his  parish  ;  but  these  things, 
which  he  considered  bare  justice,  being  delayed  longer  than 
he  expected,  and  the  people  having  still  the  keys,  he  rein- 
stated himself  in  his  former  position,  resumed  his  labours  as  a 
parish-minister,  and  kept  possession  of  the  manse  and  church  for 
several  years,  "  notwithstanding  of  all  the  attempts  made  by 
presbytery,  patron,  and  intruder,  to  have  him  cast  out."  In  1707, 
he  received  a  harmonious  call  to  be  the  minister  of  "  the  Socie- 
ties," whose  principles  he  now  openly  professed  to  hold ;  and,  for 
about  three  years,  he  ministered  jointly  to  his  parish,  who  con- 
tinued mostly  with  him,  and  to  the  Societies  sprinkled  over  the  face 

*   The  Testimony  Deserted,  l>y  William  Wilson,  p.  7. 
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of  the  country;  but,  ultimately,  he  was  ejected  from  the  manse  and 
glebe  by  the  strong  arm  of  law,  and  became  the  faithful  and  de- 
voted minister  of  the  covenanted  presbyterian  witnessing"  remnant. 
With  the  view  of  bearing  an  open  testimony  to  their  principles 
before  the  world,  and  showing  what  was  the  constitution  of  their 
church,  the  M'Millans  renewed   the  covenants  at  Auchensaugh 
near  Douglas,  1712,  with   "a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  public 
sins,  and  solemn  engagement  to  duties  particularly  adjusted  to  these 
times."      It  is    a  very    long  document,   embracing   a  great  va- 
riety of  particulars.     Among  the  public  sins  which  they  acknow- 
ledge are — "  the  nation's  accepting  of  William  and  Mary,  and, 
after    them,   the  present  possessor  of  the  crown   (Anne),  to  be 
supreme  magistrates,  while   they  are   knowingly  and  professedly 
Prelatical  in  their  judgment ; — the  receiving,  admitting,  and  sub- 
jecting to  such,  for  kings  and  queens  over  these  realms,  as  are 
not  brought  under  covenant  ties  and  obligations  to  be  for  God 
and  religion  in  their  own  persons  and  families  ; — nay,  who  main- 
tain and  allow  prelacy  and  sectarian  errors  in    their  dominions 
contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as  magistrates  to  punish 
and  extirpate  false  religions  and  heresies,  and  bring  the  wheel 
over  the  broachers  and  maintainers  thereof, — the  paying  to  them 
cess  and  other  subsidies,  and  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  ; — the 
fatal  union  with  England,  contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with  the 
covenant,   and  upon  such  conditions  as  formally  and  explicitly 
establish'prelacy  as  the  church  government  there  to  all  genera- 
tions.    The    discipline    of  the  church    hath   also   been   circum- 
scribed, limited,  and  bounded  by  acts  of  parliament  tolerating 
prelacy  in  Scotland  on  certain  conditions,  so  that  ministers,  with- 
out transgressing  these  acts,  cannot  draw  out  the  sword  of  dis- 
cipline,— the  maintainers  and  promoters  of  Quakerism,  Bourig- 
nianism,  Arminianism,  &c.,  are  not  punished,  but  protected  by  the 
state, — laws  are  not  put  in  operation  against  papists  in  their  full 
extent  according  to  the  covenant, — prelacy  is  not  extirpated, — 
malignants  are  not  brought  to  condign  punishment, — liberty  by 
a  late  act  of  parliament  to  that  pestilent  generation  of  Quakers 
who  keep   their  general  meeting   yearly   in   Edinburgh,   being 
guarded  by  a  company  of  the  town  guards.     The  Assembly,  in 
none  of  their  addresses  to  their  king  or  queen,  declared  unto  them 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  renewing  the  covenants,  nor  assert- 
ed the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and  yet  many  of  us  have 
not  testified  our  dislike  of  these  backslidings,  but  have  received 
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the  sacraments,  and  the  privilege  of  marriage  at  their  hands,  and 
paid  them  tithes  and  stipends." 

Among  the  solemn  duties  to  which  they  bound  themselves, — 
"  we  shall  never  consent  for  any  reason  whatever,  that  the  penal 
statutes  made  against  papists  shall  be  repealed,  but  shall,  when 
opportunity  offers,  be  ready  to  concur  in  putting  them  to  a 
due  and  vigorous  execution."  As  to  Protestants, — "  because  we 
are  not  in  a  case  to  bring  to  a  due  trial  and  punishment  con- 
dign to  the  merit  of  their  offences,  malignants,  and  evil  instru- 
ments, we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  any  compliance  with,  or  approbation  of,  their  cause 
and  courses.  Because  many  have  laboured  to  supplant  the 
liberties  of  the  true  kirk  of  late  by  indulgences,  and  tolera- 
tion, &c., — we  shall  neither  hear  their  sermons,  nor  pay  their 
stipends,  while  they  continue  unfaithful We  shall  not  cor- 
roborate the  unjust  authority  of  magistrates,  supreme  and  subor- 
dinate, who  are  popish  and  prelatical  in  their  principles,  and  tol- 
erate sectarian  errors  in  their  demeanour,  by  paying  them  cess, 
and  supply  for  upholding  their  corrupt  courts,  and  armies  em- 
ployed in  an  unjust  and  antichristian  quarrel,  or  by  compearing 
before  their  judicatories,  either  to  defend  or  pursue  lawsuits,  or 
upon  any  other  account." 

Such  were  some  of  the  principles,  amongst  a  great  number  of 
good  ones,  fixed  on  as  terms  of  communion,  by  Mr.  M'Millan, 
and  his  followers.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Auchen- 
saugh  covenant  was  constructed,  and  solemnly  sworn  to,  so  soon 
after  the  irritation  incident  on  his  ejectment  by  the  justices  from 
Balmaghie.  It  treats  the  revolution  church  and  government  as 
if  they  had  been  as  bad  as  hellish  policy  could  make  them.  This 
fundamental  deed  of  the  body  gave  a  colour  to  all  their  subse- 
quent enactments.  In  1761,  the  very  year  that  the  Relief  Pres- 
bytery was  instituted,  they  issued  a  testimony,  but  it  scarcely 
modifies  any  of  the  Auchensaugh  principles,  though  it  explains 
many  of  them  more  at  large,  and  wages  war  with  the  Seceders 
about  principles  of  government.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
posite to  the  opinions  of  Gillespie  and  Boston,  than  those  of 
Mr.  M'Millan,  and  yet  like  Gillespie,  he  suffered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  an  arbitrary  infliction  of  church  censure. 
He  went  back  to  the  times  when  the  church  was  above  the 
state,  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  enlightened  principles  of 
government,  introduced  by  William  and  Mary.     History   fair- 
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ly  laid  opeiv  is,  indeed,  a  study  of  human  character,  and 
no  man  can  say  what  rebellious  persecuting  principles  a  person 
may  speculatively  hold,  while  yet,  controlled  by  his  better  prin- 
ciples, he  is  pious,  honourable,  and  highly  respected  for  his  worth. 
The  radical  errors  of  the  Covenanters  lay  in  their  making  the 
king  the  servant  of  the  church  by  swearing  her  covenants,  suf- 
fering no  one  to  hold  a  civil  office  unless  he  did  the  same, 
and  putting  the  sword  into  the  magistrate's  hand  to  avenge,  cor- 
porally and  temporally,  both  tables  of  the  Law,  when  the  church 
met  in  council  issued  the  decree. 

The  darkest  hour,  however,  precedes  the  break  of  day.  Scot- 
land was  long  cursed  with  the  phantom  of  a  religious  uniformity, 
which  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  covenants  and  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Glas,  minister  of  Tealing-, 
near  Dundee,  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  openly  maintain,  in 
Scotland,  correct  views  concerning  the  nature  of  Messiah's  king- 
dom. Having  furnished  himself  with  weapons  from  the  armoury 
of  Owen,  he  smote  the  image  of  covenanted  uniformity,  which 
so  many  had  been  worshipping;  and  it  fell  maimed  and  broken 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  New  Testament  church,  and  could 
never  afterwards  be  replaced.  He  was  brought  before  the  synod 
of  Angus  and  Mearns,  1728,  for  his  supposed  heresies,  and,  after 
various  steps  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  was  deposed  from  being 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  his  trial  before  the  synod  he  held, 
— That  there  was  no  warrant  in  the  New  Testament  for  a  na- 
tional church;  that  the  magistrate's  power,  whether  he  was  a 
Christian  or  not,  had  no  place  iy  it;  that  he  had  no  right  to  pun- 
ish men  as  heretics;  that  the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn 
League  were  without  warrant  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  that  the 
true  Reformation  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

His  views  he  afterwards  stated  at  length  in  various  publica- 
tions, and  particularly  in  "  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Mar- 
tyrs." He  made  the  first  open  breach  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
after  the  Revolution.  During  nearly  forty  years  there  had  been 
no  deposition  for  heresy.  M'Millan  was  deposed  for  a  kind 
of  overt  act  of  rebellion.  Public  attention  was  drawn  strongl}- 
towards  the  case  of  Glas  and  his  novel  opinions. 

"  To  separate  from  the  Establishment  was  then  reckoned  the 
most  awful  heretical  step  that  could  be  conceived."  Malice  and 
bigotry    did    not    spare   to    wreak    their   vengeance    upon    him. 
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The  opinions  of  Glas,  however,  silently  made  their  way.  His 
works,  though  written  in  a  cumbrous  style,  had  much  power  ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  every  serious 
disciple  saw  the  propriety  of  rather  founding  the  church  of  Christ 
upon  the  New  Testament,  than  upon  any  act  of  parliament,  or 
covenant,  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  man. 

Mr.  Glas  was  much  benefited  for  a  time  by  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sandeman ;  but  afterwards  the  party  was  deeply  injured 
by  his  writings.*  So  long  as  Sandeman  gave  prominence  to  the 
original  principles  of  Glas,  that  national  churches  were  unscriptur- 
al,  and  that  every  church,  in  its  government,  was  independent  of 
all  other  churches,  these  opinions  gained  ground ;  but  when  he,  in 
1757,  attacked  the  views  of  Harvey,  Boston,  and  Erskine,  on  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  coarsely  denounced  them  as  the  corrupters 
of  the  truth,  the  pious  part  of  the  population  withdrew  their 
confidence  from  him,  and  the  Glasites  henceforward  rather  de- 
clined than  increased.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  outrageous  step, 
their  churches  would  have  greatly  multiplied.  The  people  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  saving  faith  not 
only  as  a  receiving  of  Christ  with  the  understanding,  but  also  as 
a  resting  upon  Christ  with  the  heart  for  salvation,  were  startled 
at  the  asseveration  of  Sandeman,  "  that  every  one  who  believes 
the  report  of  the  apostles  about  the  death  of  Christ,  and  is  per- 
suaded that  the  event  actually  happened  as  testified  by  them,  is 
justified,  and  finds  relief  to  his  guilty  conscience."  He  ex- 
cluded every  thing  like  wish  or  desire  to  be  saved  from  entering 
into  the  nature  of  faith,  and  held  that  *'  faith  consisted  solely  in 
the  fact  of  Christ's  atoning  death  standing  true  to  the  mind" 
Many  could  not  understand  such  metaphysics.  They  might  be 
clear,  but  they  were  cold  as  ice.  People  were  also  shocked  at 
the  want  of  seriousness  and  the  worldly  levity  which  appeared 
among  them,  and  which  they  defended  on  the  principle  that 
certain  amusements  were  not  condemned  by  name  in  scripture, — 
as  if  the  theatre,  and  every  fashionable  amusement,  should  be 
named  and  reprobated  there.  Small  churches  were  formed  in 
Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
other  towns ;  but  they  never  had  much  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  because  their  sectarian  opinions  shut  them  out  of  the  pale 


*  The  Glasites  and  Saiidcnianiaiis  are  the  same  sect.     They  are  known  by  the 
former  name  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  latter  in  England. 
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of  the  Christian  public,  though  many  more  unquestionably  were 
leavened  with  Congregational  Glasite  opinions  than  ever  had 
honesty  or  fortitude  to  rally  round  its  standard.  Sandeman  had 
gone  to  London,  to  form  a  church  in  the  metropolis  among  the 
converts  he  had  made  by  his  writings  the  year  before  the  Relief 
Presbytery  was  constituted.  Other  churches  were  afterwards 
erected  in  various  parts  of  England.  Had  they  united  the  suavii^. 
of  the  gospel  with  their  spiritual  views  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
there  would  have  been  little  room  for  the  Relief. 

It  will  yet  appear  that  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Relief  have 
been  more  indebted  to  Glas  for  their  views  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  than  what  at  first  sight  appears.  They  took  the  outlines 
of  his  system,  but  not  his  crotchets.  This,  after  all,  is  only  what 
might  have  been  expected,  for  men  gather  their  opinions  oftener 
from  the  press  than  from  inward  cogitations.  The  mark  of  a 
great  and  candid  mind  is  to  take  in  the  light  that  is  shining 
around  him,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes. 

Baptist  opinions  also  took  root  in  Scotland  near  to  the  time 
when  the  Relief  church  was  organized.  It  was  about  1760  that 
Sir  William  Sinclair,  Bart.,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  baptized 
a  few  of  his  tenants^  who  had,  along  with  himself,  adopted  Bap- 
tist tenets.  In  1763,  Mr.  Robert  Carmichael,  formerly  an  Anti- 
burgher  clergyman  in  Cupar- Angus,  and  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lean, 
a  printer,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Glasite  church  in  Glas- 
gow, rather  undesignedly,  in  the  first  instance  to  themselves,  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Scotland.  A 
case  of  discipline  arose  in  the  Glasgow  Glasite  church  which 
was  difficult  to  manage.  Glas  was  sent  for  to  preside  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  M'Lean  thought  the  individual  was  sacrificed 
out  of  deference  to  a  ruling  faction.  Messrs.  M'Lean  and  Car- 
michael thereupon  both  withdrew.  It  was  after  their  separation, 
and  7iot  before  it,  that  the  subject  of  Baptism  presented  itself  to 
their  mind.  Being  unconnected  with  any  religious  society,  and 
contemplating  their  religious  prospects,  Mr.  Carmichael  one  day 
said,  "  What  think  you  of  the  subject  of  Baptism?"  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  called  to  become  the  pastor  of  a 
Scotch  Independent  church  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  M'Lean  pro- 
secuted the  hint  which  had  been  given  him,  corresponded  with 
Carmichael,  who  shortly  after  avowed  Baptist  opinions  to  the 
church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  and  five  of  its  members  declared 
themselves  of  the  same  sentiments.     At  that  time  there  was  no 
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society  of  Baptists  in  Scotland,  nor  any  person  to  whom  they 
coukl  apply  to  baptize  them  in  what  they  now  considered  a 
scriptural  way.  Mr.  Carmichael  went  to  London  in  1765,  and 
was  baptized  by  Dr.  Gill.  On  his  return,  he  baptized  seven 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  M'Lean  having  soon  after  gone 
over  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose,  was  baptized  also.  In  1768, 
Messrs.  Carmichael  and  M'Lean,  who  had  jointly  introduced 
Baptist  opinions  into  the  country,  became  joint  pastors  of  the 
same  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  laboured  earnestly  and  with  no 
little  success  for  the  diftiision  of  their  peculiar  opinions.  "  Li 
the  year  1760,  Mr.  M'Lean  came  over  to  Glasgow,  and  baptized 
several  individuals  in  the  Clyde,  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
excited  considerable  curiosity,  and  thousands  of  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  Green,  at  the  Herd's  house,  to  witness  the  strange 
scene.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Glas- 
gow."* Small  Baptist  churches  were  about  the  same  time  formed 
in  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  other  towns ;  and  the  sect,  from  the 
talents  of  M'Lean,  might  have  spread  far  more  extensively,  had 
the  Glasgow  church  not  become  infected  with  the  Sabellian 
lieresy,  and  had  not  M'Lean  himself  openly  denied  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ.  The  most  of  their  converts  were  made  from 
the  Glasite  churches  ;  and,  as  the  founders  themselves  of  the 
Scotch  Baptist  church  had  also  belonged  to  that  communion,  they 
carried  with  them  many  of  their  forms  and  religious  observances. 
The  Scotch  Baptist  churches  are  modelled  upon  the  platform  of 
Glas.  They  have  nearly  the  same  views  of  faith — as  being  a 
simple  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth — are  but  a  shade  more 
catholic  in  their  principles  of  communion  ;  and  while  they  are 
Congregational  in  their  church  government,  they  require  una- 
nimity in  their  ecclesiastical  decisions,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  broken  church  after  church  into  fragments.  It  is 
to  their  credit  that  they  have  not  the  same  horror  of  a  devout 
religious  profession  as  those  from  whom  they  sprang,  and  that, 
instead  of  conforming  to  the  world,  in  its  amusements,  like  the 
Glasites,  that  they  may  not  be  branded  as  Pharisees,  they  are 
grave,  strict,  and  devout  in  their  deportment  in  a  high  degree. 
Mr.  M'Lean  did  good  service  in  attacking  the  worldly  pastimes 
of  his  old  friends;  for  he  both  checked  them  in  their  religions 
amusements,  and  secured  the  new  denomination,  of  which  he  was 

*  Mom.  of  Mr.  :M'Leiin,   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  '2.3. 
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the  principal  founder,  from  that  reproach  which  otherwise  would 
have  come  upon  them. 

Another  party  appeared  in  Scotland  about  the  same  period  as 
the  Relief.  The  Rev.  Robert  Ferrier  of  Largo,  Fife,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Smith  of  Newburn,  both  of  the  Establishment,  were  con- 
strained, from  conscientious  motives,  to  give  in  their  demission, 
and  become  dissenters.  Though  their  case  is  not  generally 
known,  they  seem  to  have  taken  this  step  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  calm  Christian  principle  than  almost  any  other  persons 
who  ever  left  the  Establishment.  A  minister  of  the  Established 
church,  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  on  his  deathbed,  told  Mr. 
Ferrier,  "  with  bitter  anguish  and  regret,  that  he  lamented,  as  a 
dying  man,  in  the  view  of  the  judgment-seat,  that  he  had  stifled 
his  convictions,  and  had  continued  in  connection  with  the  national 
church,"*  and  begged  of  him  to  read  "  Glas's  King  of  Mar- 
tyrs," and  compare  it  with  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Ferrier  obeyed 
the  dying  request  of  his  friend,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  tho- 
rough persuasion  that  Civil  Establishments  of  religion  were  op- 
posed to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church  was  not  founded  on  the  word  of  God. 
When  he  was  prosecuting  his  scriptural  inquiries,  he  opened  his 
mind  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Newburn,  wjio  was  exactly  difBculted  as 
he  was.  Attempts  were  made  by  their  clerical  friends  to  smooth 
down  their  scruples,  solve  their  difficulties,  and  to  retain  them  in 
the  Establishment ;  but,  "  After  many  a  painful  struggle,"  says 
Mr.  Ferrier,  "  to  sit  still  if  possible  where  we  were,  and  eat  our 
loaf  contentedly,  we  were  obliged  to  resign  our  livings,  and 
bid  adieu  to  the  Establishment."  A  few  of  both  their  con- 
gregations adhered  to  them.  A  small  church  was  built  for 
them  at  Balchristie,  of  which  they  became  the  "  elders."  It 
was  formed  very  much  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Glas, — inde- 
pendent in  its  form  of  church  government, — having  teaching 
elders  who  received  no  salary, — adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
— observing  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath,  and  the  kiss  of 
charity  at  the  admission  of  members.  From  unfavourable  impres- 
sions which  they  had  received  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Glas 
towards  his  party,  they  carefully  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him, 
though  his  writings  had  been  the  source  from  which  they  had  de- 
rived their  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  the 

*  Feriier's  Preface  to  "  The  King  of  Martyr.-,"  P-  15. 
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unscriptural  nature  of  an  establishment;  and  they  persevered  in 
shunning-  him  even  though  he  invited  them  to  become  com- 
panions with  him,  and  those  connected  with  him  in  the  afflictions 
and  consolations  of  the  gospel.  To  correct  the  gross  misrepre- 
sentations which  were  afloat  concerning  their  conduct  in  leaving 
the  church,  they  published  an  account  of  their  case  in  1768,* 
and  in  a  very  becoming  spirit  defended  their  views,  and  the  form 
of  church  government  which  they  had  adopted. 

About  this  time  (1768)  a  small  party  were  in  the  act  of  seced- 
ing from  the  Relief  church  of  Glasgow,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Mr.  Cruden,  who  was  not  qualified  to  preside  over  a  large  con- 
gregation. At  tlie  head  of  this  party  were  David  Dale,  Archi- 
bald Paterson,  and  Matthew  Alexander,  who  separated  themselves 
from  the  great  body  of  the  church,  and  met  along  with  a  few 
others  in  a  private  house,  for  reading  the  scriptures,  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  The  "case"  of  the  two  Fife  brethren  attracted 
their  attention,  and  a  deputation  being  sent  to  Balchristie,  Mr. 
Ferrier  was  brought  to  Glasgow,  and  appointed,  along  with  David 
Dale,  joint  elder,  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  church.  "  At  this 
time  (1770)  the  church  consisted  of  about  twenty  members  of  both 
sexes.  When  their  new  house  f  was  first  opened,  they  were  visited 
by  an  immense  assemblage  of  infuriated  people.  They  had  many 
adversaries.  Indeed,  there  was  no  denomination  endured  more 
reproach  and  ridicule  than  Mr.  Dale  and  his  friends  did  at  this 
time,  not  only  from  the  baser  sort,  but  also  from  many  of  those 
who  showed  themselves  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Pharisees.  Mr.  Dale  was  for  a  while  openly  insulted  on  the 
streets,  and  looked  upon  as  a  person  that  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  live.  The  meeting-house  was  violently  assaulted  with  stones; 
but  by  'patient  enduring'  they  overcame,  and  'in  well-doing' 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  Many  clave  unto 
them,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  likewise  from  Hamilton  and 
Paisley."  J  Other  churches  of  the  same  character  were  soon 
after  erected  in  Perth,  Methven,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Kirkcaldy, 
London,  &c.      Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Old  Scotch 

The  Case  of  James  Smith,  late  minister  at  Newburn,  and  of  Robert  Ferrier, 
late  minister  of  Largo,  truly  represented  and  defended.     1768.     Edinburgh. 

t  The  house  was  mainly  built  by  TSh:  Paterson,  who  was  a  tallow-chandler, 
and  hence  its  nieknaine,  Condlc  hirh. 

i  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Rise  of  the  Scots  Old  Independents,  &c.  {by  James 
M'Canii.)     Colne.     1814. 
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Independents.  Although  they  have  never  been  numerous,  yet 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  religious  liberty,  and  the  power  of 
Dissent  were  greatly  benefited  by  them.  David  Dale  was  a  host 
in  himself,  from  his  character  and  the  station  in  society  in  which 
he  afterwards  moved.  He  kept  by  his  party,  and  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow bowed  to  him  and  made  him  its  provost.  Ferrier  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  connection  with  his  new  friends.  He  quarrelled  with 
Dale  and  the  congregation,  because,  as  he  himself  says,  "  they 
maintain  that  it  is  lawful  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth."  *  In  this 
expression  there  is  no  doubt  a  hit  at  the  swelling  treasures  of 
Dale  in  his  bank,  and  at  Lanark  cotton-mills.  He  joined  the 
Glasites,  and  Mr.  Dale  got  another  colleague,  Mr.  William  Cle- 
land,  an  operative,!  to  whom  he  regularly  sent  a  £20  note  every 
quarter,  under  a  blank  cover,  as  a  kind  of  indirect  payment  of  his 
services.  This  was  a  great  addition  to  the  income  of  a  person 
working  at  his  loom,  but  he  retained  very  little  of  it,  as  the 
most  of  it  was  put  back  again  into  the  plate  on  Sabbath,  for  the 
poor.  This  is  very  characteristic  of  the  party;  for  they  are 
generally  of  a  humane  and  charitable  disposition,  loving  their 
own  church  indeed,  and  close  in  their  principles  of  communion, 
but  not  insensible  to  the  excellencies  of  others,  and  ready  to 
befriend  them  amid  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life. 

Though  Mr.  Whitefield  repeatedly  visited  Scotland,  both  prior 
to  the  deposition  of  Gillespie  and  after  it,  he  formed  no  churches 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  He  was  satisfied  with  preaching 
in  the  Established  churches,  and  kindling,  wherever  he  went,  a 
sacred  flame  which  he  left  burning  behind  him.  Wesley  visited 
Scotland  for  the  first  time,  in  1751,  the  year  before  Gillespie  was 
deposed.  His  Arminian  opinions  were  far  from  being  popular 
in  Scotland.  There  is  a  large  space  of  common  ground,  how^- 
ever,  which  Arminians  and  Calvinists  can  equally  occupy,  and 
he  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  assail  what  he  might  consider  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  During  his  first  visit,  he  met  with  a 
very  friendly  reception.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hopper, 
whom  he  left  at  Musselburgh  to  plant  and  nourish  Wesley  an 
churches  in  Scotland.  In  1752,  he  again  visited  Scotland,  and 
received  much  countenance  from  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  catholic-minded  clergymen  that  ever  lived. 
On  his  third  visit,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  had  the  prospect 

*  Preface,  p.  27. 
f  Cleland's  Enumeration  of  Glasgow,  p.  75. 
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of  many  followers ;  but  his  expectations  were  blasted  by  Dr.  Ev- 
skine  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  the  great  friend  of  White- 
field,  sounding  the  alarm  as  to  his  Arminian  principles.  Wes- 
ley being  denounced  as  a  heretic  by  such  a  leading  theolo- 
gian as  Dr.  Erskine,  sunk  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
societies  which  he  formed  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Inverness,  Dumfries,  and  other  places,  were  small 
and  rickety,  and  never  rose  to  an  importance  commensur- 
ate with  the  success  of  Methodism  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Erskine  republished  Hervey's  Aspasio  Vindicated, 
with  a  Preface  written  by  himself  in  17G5.  After  stating  a 
variety  of  points  in  which  Wesley  had  adroitly  concealed  his 
peculiar  opinions,  so  as  not  to  offend  Scotch  Calvinists,  he,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  remarks,  uses  the  following  complimentary, 
but  also  strongly  condemnatory,  sentences : — "  Of  the  sincere 
piety  of  some  of  the  teachers  (of  Mr.  Wesley's  Methodism), 
nay,  even  of  their  sound  principles,  the  publisher  would  think 
favourably.  But  when  he  reflects  that  one  is  at  the  head  of 
their  societies,  who  has  blended  with  some  precious  gospel  truths 
a  medley  of  Arminian,  Antinomian,  and  enthusiastic  errors,  he 
thinks  it  high  time  to  sound  an  alarm  to  all  who  would  wish 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  pure  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."*  The  controversy  went  on  for  several  years,  but  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  never  recovered  from  the  repeated  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  it  by  Erskine,  and  it  still  continues  in  a  sickly  and 
dying  state  in  Scotland,  though  flourishing  actively  and  vigor- 
ously in  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Scotch  Episcopalians  were  now  in  a  very  depressed 
state.  The  year  1745 — fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  Stuart 
family — inflicted  a  sifgma  of  disloyalty  upon  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copals  in  the  ever  of  the  Revolution  a:overnment,  which  was 
not  easily  \vijDed,- out,  and  which  led  to  the  enacting  of  several 
very  harsh  laws  against  them.  Every  nonjurant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman was  now  forbidden  to  preach  or  perform  divine  service 
in  any  house  or  family  of  which  he  was  not  the  master,  or 
even  in  his  own  house,  if  more  than  four  persons,  besides  his 
own  family,  were  present.  This  was  little  else  than  a  prohibi- 
tion of  Episcopacy.  About  the  time  of  Gillespie's  deposition 
they  were  found  pleading  for  liberty  to  worship  God  according 

•  Eiskiiie's  Life,  p.  253. 
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to  their  conscience,  in  language  very  different  from  what  they 
had  once  employed  towards  the  hunted  and  butchered  Pres- 
byterians. There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
being  the  persecuted  and  the  persecutors.  Men  who,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  once  summoned  others  instantly  to  conform, 
now_ple(i, — "  That  as  they  were  supported  by  the  bounty  of 
their  hearers,  which  no  charitable  Christian  ought  to  grudge, 
so  they  ought  to  be  allowed  the  same  liberty  and  freedom  which 
every  mechanic  enjoys,  and  not  be  clogged  more  than  he  is  in 
following  after  their  employment."*  The  government,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  sure  that  their  employment  "  was  as  necessary 
and  useful  as  that"  of  a  common  tradesman,  as  they  had  been 
found  trading  in  rebellion,  and,  therefore,  they,  for  several  years, 
carried  the  laws  pretty  rigorously  into  effect ;  and  a  presbyterian 
government  in  church  and  state  was  thus  stained  in  its  turn,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  persecuting  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  Epis- 
copal clergymen  were  thrown  into  prison.  Their  chapels  were 
burnt,  and  200  ministers,  belonging  to  the  denomination,  were 
compelled  to  worship  with  their  flocks  in  secret,  or  under  the 
protecting  shade  of  night.  After  several  years,  the  ferretting 
of  nonjurant  ministers  was  discouraged,  and  fell  into  desuetude; 
but  the  laymen  who  belonged  to  -their  communion  obtained 
no  redress,  and  it  may  be  added,  though  a  little  out  of  place, 
that  the  laws,  stripping  them  of  their  political  privileges,  were 
not  relaxed  till  1792,  when  the  last  of  the  Stuart  family  being 
dead,  and  the  Scotch  Episcopal  clergy  having  offered  their  dutiful 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family,  it  was  graciously  received, 
and  all  the  penal  laws  against  them  and  their  people  were  re- 
pealed, and  their  chapels  were  thrown  open  to  all  ranks  of  the 
laity  who  were  disposed  to  enter.  Not  a  few  of  the  richer 
families  of  the  country  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Besides  these  various  sects  of  Protestants,  there  were  in  the 
north,  particularly,  a  considerable  number  of  CathoHcs ;  but, 
throughout  the  low  country,  they  were  so  few  as  to  have  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  state  of  society.  Popular  opinion  ran 
so  strongly  against  them,  that  scarcely  any  person  in  private 
society  would  acknowledge  himself  a  Papist.  A  few  Quakers 
also  might  be  found  inoffensively  pursuing  their  business  in  the 
larger  towns ;  but  even  their  quiet  habits  gave  them  little  favour 

*  Scots  Mag.,  1752,  p.  389. 
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amono-  the  Scotch  adherents  of  the  Covenants,  and  nothing  but 
the  strong  arm  of  law  shielded  them  from  persecution. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  and  amongst  all  these  parties, 
that  the  Relief  Presbytery  was  constituted  at  Colingsburgh_  in 
1761,  and  took  up  a  position  different  from  that  of  the  other  reli- 
gious denominations  of  the  country.  Public  opinion  called  for  it. 
There  was  an  opening  either  for  the  Relief  or  for  some  other 
party  holding  similar  opinions,  coming  forward,  and  carrying  on 
the  religious  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  evident  from  the 
variety  of  sects,  which  had  either  lately  commenced,  or  were 
commencing,  that  the  mind  of  Scotland  was  deeply  agitated  on 
religious  subjects,  and  on  different  forms  of  church  government. 
The  old  doctrine  of  presbyterian  uniformity  was  at  an  end.  The 
public  were  sick  of  the  interference  of  the  state^out  religion. 
Whitefield  had  convinced  the  people  that  powerful  neart-melting 
preaching  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  Geneva  gown 
and  bands.  He  had  loosened  them,  as  with  the  rod  of  a  ma- 
gician, from  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Scotch  Establishment, 
and  yet  he  left  them  hanging  by  its  walls.  The  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  patronage,  according  to  the  civil  statutes  of 
the  country,  made  many  eagerly  wish  to  get  quit  of  all  connec- 
tion with  the  church  courts  of  the  Establishment,  which,  in  every 
contested  settlement,  settled  upon  them  two  things, — the  patron's 
presentee,  and  an  immense  load  of  expenses.  Any  thing  would 
now  be  preferred  rather  than  submission  to  their  jurisdiction. 
The  Secession  had  unfortunately  greatly  damaged  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  were  not  involved  in  the  discussion 
by  their  divisions,  dissensions,  and  lawsuits  ;  and  particularly  by 
the  sentences  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Antiburghers 
against  the  Burghers  throughout  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Glasites,  who  might  have  filled  the  land,  had  become  fierce 
metaphysical  disputants  about  faith ;  and  from  being^shy  about  the 
exercise  of  social  prayer,  and  the  usual  mode  of  sanctifying  the  Sab- 
bath, were  considered  as  being  too  much  conformed  to  the  world. 
They,  and  all  the  other  sects  that  had  been  formed  according  to 
their  model  of  church  government,  had  deprived  themselves  of  all 
power  of  operating  upon  the  public  mind  by  adopting  the  system 
of  lay  elders  as  preachers,  instead  of  having  a  learned  and  regu- 
lar ministry,  paid  for  their  labours,  and  devoting  all  their  time 
and  energy  to  pastoral  duties.  Wesley  was  a  wonderful  man; 
but  his  system,  after  the  expose  of  Erskine,  was  stripped  of  its  at- 
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tractive  influence.  The  Relief  therefore  stepped  in  as  a  church  alto- 
gether sepaj-ate  from  the  Establishment,  and  meeting  to  a  consider- 
able extent  what  the  necessities  of  the  times  required.  One  of  its 
first  ministers  being  deposed  by  the  Establishment ;  another  of  them 
having,  for  "  weighty  reasons,"  resigned  all  connection  with  its 
judicatories;  and  the  third  being  a  Dissenter  from  England,  there 
was  no  danger  of  their  symbolizing  with  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  its  church  courts.  The  presbyterian  platform  which  they 
adopted,  agreed  well  with  the  previous  opinions  of  the  people. 
Besides,  as  both  Gillespie  and  Boston  before  their  ecclesiastical 
union,  were  willing  to  hold  communion  with  all  visible  saints,  the 
evils  of  schism  were  supposed  to  be  greatly  moderated  by  the 
new  party,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  and  would  have  continued 
to  be  so,  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  "  intercommuned" 
the  Relief  church  as  no  church  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  Gil- 
lespie and  Boston  did  not  join  with  the  Secession  instead  of  dis- 
tracting the  country  with  a  new  party.  They  were,  however,  the 
best  judges  of  the  step  which  they  took.  No  one  can  now  see 
with  their  eyes,  as  he  cannot  be  "placed  in  their  circumstances. 
No  doubt  the  matter  was  discussed  by  them,  and  fully  considered. 
Had  the  Secession  been  united  among  themselves  at  the  time, 
their  procedure  might  have  been  difterent,  as  Boston  of  Ettrick 
and  the  Erskines  were  of  one  mind  on  nearly  all  religious  sub- 
jects, and  particularly  on  the  Marrow  Controversy,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  fathers  often  descends  to  the  children.  But  now 
there  was  a  keen  division  in  the  camp  of  the  Erskines;  and, 
for  the  Relief  Presbytery  to  have  thrown  themselves  in  among 
the  Antiburghers  or  Burghers,  was  to  cast  themselves,  in  either 
case,  into  the  fire.  There  were  two  points  also  on  which  they 
differed  from  the  Seceders  ;  and  which,  from  being  at  the  time 
magnified  into  undue  importance,  rendered  a  union  hopeless 
even  though  attempted.  Both  sides  of  the  Secession  "  main- 
tained the  binding  obligation  of  the  National  and  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  and  made  this  a  test  of  Christian  as 
well  as  ministerial  communion.  But  the  Relief  brethren  did  not 
impose  the  covenants,  and  as  to  Christian  communion,  they 
made  welcome  every  real  and  unblemished  Christian."  *      They, 

•  Reasons  by  a  Layman  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  (John  Mowbray,  Elder, 
College-street,)  which  induced  him  to  join  the  majority  in  reference  to  sustaining 
the  call  to  Mr.  Pirrie,  to  Blairlogie.     Edin.   1769.     P.  2. 
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as  already  stated,  held  the  same  ground  which  the  Seceders 
did  at  their  breach  with  the  Establishment,  and  were  willing  to 
keep  up  an  intercourse  in  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
with  good  Christians  of  all  denominations.  By  keeping  them- 
selves out  from  either  party,  and  holding  the  original  principle 
of  the  Erskines,  they  no  doubt  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
check  the  sectarian  spirit  which  was  at  that  time  unhappily 
gaining  ground,  amid  much  heat  and  passion ;  and  afterwards  to 
lead  to  a  full  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  national  covenant- 
ing, which  issued  in  the  very  best  results.  The  Relief  became 
the  common  object  of  attack ;  and,  in  badgering  them,  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Secession  saw  that  they  were  friends,  using  the  same 
weapons  against  the  Relief,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  lay  aside 
their  lesser  differences,  and  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  their 
body  when  they  were  both  one,  and  when  the  burgess  oath 
and  the  covenants  were  no  terms  of  communion.  In  doing  this, 
they  happily  united ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  united,  than  they 
felt  that  they  brought  themselves  so  much  into  one  with  the 
original  principles  of  Gillespie  and  Boston,  that  there  was  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  fight  with  them  about  minor  mat- 
ters. This  has  been  the  result  after  a  war  of  pamphlets  for  70 
years.  Looking  back,  therefore,  at  things  from  the  present  era, 
it  was  perhaps  well  for  healing  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  cause 
that  the  Relief  took  fresh  ground  for  themselves,  .and  thus 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  Seceders  from  their  unnatural  do- 
mestic quarrel  to  a  third  party,  who,  after  much  rivalry  and 
opposition,  is  discovered  to  be  a  friend.  In  the  succeeding  narra- 
tive these  things  will  yet  be  fully  brought  out. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  Relief  church  had  at  its  or- 
ganization was,  no  doubt,  in  its  keeping  to  scripture,  (as  their 
first  minute  bears,)  and  not  trammelling  themselves  too  much 
with  human  formularies,  and  even  when  adopted  as  a  declaration 
of  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  the  scriptures^  giving  them 
only  a  subordinate  place.  The  Secession  had  gone  before  them, 
and  helped  them  to  avoid  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Glas  and 
Whitefield  had  by  this  time  greatly  enlightened  the  public  mind ; 
the  former,  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and 
the  other,  on  the  necessity  of  preaching  Christ,  and  of  trusting 
more  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  less  to  acts  of  parliament 
and  national  covenants,  for  the  success  of  religion.  On  these 
points  the  public   mind  was    now   considerably  well    informed  ; 
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and  the  Relief  fathers  had  all  the  advantage  of  it.  Aceoi-dingly, 
it  will  soon  appear  that  their  opponents  attacked  theni  fiercely, 
as  being  copyists  from  Glas,  and  a  mere  sect  of  Scotch  Metho- 
dists. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ACCESSION  OF  VARIOUS  CONGREGATIONS  TO  THE  RELIEF  PRESBY- 
TERY ;  AND  THE  SCHISM  OVERTURE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

After  the  Presbytery  was  constituted,  it  became  a  rallying  point 
to  various  parishes  that  were  suffering  from  the  intrusion  of  min- 
isters, and  who  could  not  enjoy  under  the  Establishment  that 
liberty  which  they  eagerly  longed  for.  They  fled  to  the  Relief 
brethren  for  counsel  and  aid,  like  doves  to  their  windows.  They 
were  as  persons  that  dreamed  when  they  felt  themselves  standing 
in  an  open  place,  and  enjoying  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  his  people  free. 

LoGiE — The  first  parish  that  applied  to  them  for  relief  was  Lo- 
gic, Stirlingshire.  Two  patrons  claimed  the  right  of  presenting 
to  the  charge.  They  both  presented  the  same  individual;  but 
he  not  proving  acceptable,  and  having  the  offer  of  another  parish 
where  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  same  opposition,  he 
prudently  declined  a  settlement  among  an  unwilling  and  offended 
people.  The  person  on  whom  the  session  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  parish  had  set  their  affections,  was  Mr.  William  Cruden, 
minister  of  Logie-Pert,  Angus.  They  petitioned  the  presbytery 
for  a  moderation  in  his  behalf,  because  the  right  of  presenting, 
as  they  alleged  from  the  lapse  of  time,  had  now  devolved  upon 
the  court.  The  presbytery,  however,  declined  to  act  upon  the  Jus 
devolutum,  and  both  patrons  again  presented, — the  one  presented 
the  person  who  was  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  other  pre- 
sented Mr.  Wright,  who  was  a  very  obnoxious  candidate.  The 
Assembly  preferred  the  unpopular  presentee,  and  enjoined  his 
ordination  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church.  The  remon- 
strance of  the  people  was  of  no  avail.  Their  temper  was  ruffled, 
and  their  indignation  was  considerably  roused  from  the  fact,  that 
they  had  been  on  the  very  eve  of  getting  Mr.  Cruden,  while  yet 
they  were  balked  at  last  by  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly. 
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The  parish  was  not  very  populous.  It  contained  a  spirited 
little  village  called  the  Blair,  at  some  distance  from  the  parish 
church,  and  this  was  fixed  upon  as  the  centre  of  an  ecclesiastical 
movement,  by  which  they  resolved  that  they  would  practically 
rid  themselves  of  church  domination  and  the  bondage  of  patron- 
age. The  affair  had  been  before  the  Assembly  both  in  1759 
and  1760;  and  on  both  occasions  it  had  enjoined  the  settlement, 
and  on  the  last  "  empowered  the  Commission  finally  to  deter- 
mine on  any  question  relating  to  its  completion."  But  if  this 
foreclosed  all  farther  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  also 
stirred  them  up  to  take — like  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar — decided 
measures.  The  cases  of  both  churches  were  disposed  of  in  the 
same  Assembly,  and  they  looked  in  the  same  direction  for  relief. 
On  the  16th  June,  1762,  Messrs.  Gillespie,  Boston,  and  Colier, 
met  as  a  presbytery  at  Blair-Logie — "  and  solemnly  admitted  the 
Rev.  John  Warden,  late  minister  of  the  gospel,  Cuderston,  in 
South  Britain,  to  be  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  dissenting 
congregation,  Blair-Logie."*  This  was  practically  teaching 
the  people  of  Scotland  how  they  might  secure  their  religious 
rights  and  privileges,  for  if  the  people  of  the  small  village  of 
Blair-Logie  coilld  rear  a  church,  and  voluntarily  support  reli- 
gious ordinances  among  themselves,  no  oppressed  parish  need 
brook  church  and  state  enactments  if  their  conscience  was  aar- 
grieved. 

Mr.  Warden  was  a  truly  pious  man,  and  went  among  his 
brethren  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  the  good  Mr.  Warden. 
It  appears  by  the  Minute-book  of  the  session,  that  besides  ob- 
serving the  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  which  the  presby- 
tery was  then  accustomed  to  appoint,  "  on  account  of  the  decay 
of  religion  in  the  land,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  from  religious  ordinances ;"  t  he  had  congregational  fasts 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the 
sacrament.  The  church,  however,  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the 
unction  of  his  holy  services.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1768,  the 
hand  of  affliction  lay  heavily  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Cruden,  who  by  this  time  had  become  a  Relief 
minister,  and  was  settled  in  Glasgow,  "  preached  the  action 
sermon  by  reason  of  Mr.  Warden's  illness;  and  on  the  29th  of 
December  he  departed   this  life,"  leaving  behind  him  a  widow 

*  Minute  Book  of  Blair-Logie.  f  I''if'- 
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and  an  attached  flock  to  weep  over  his  early  and  unexpected  re- 
moval. This  was  a  sad  stroke  to  the  infant  presbytery,  which 
could  ill  spare  any  of  its  ministers,  and  eventually  it  produced 
something  like  a  rupture  in  the  presbytery  of  Relief. 

AucHTERMUCHTY. — During  the  same  year,  1762,  in  which 
Mr.  Warden  was  introduced  into  the  pastorate  of  Blair-Logie, 
the  General  Assembly,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Cupar,  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  congregation, 
enjoined  that  Mr.  Thomas  Mutter,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
patron,  MoncriefT  of  Redie,  should  be  translated  from  Lesswalt 
to  Auchtermuchty ;  and  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  prevent  all 
grounds  of  delay,  "  they  empowered  the  commission  finally  to 
determine  on  any  complaint,  reference,  or  appeal,  which  might, 
in  reference  to  it,  be  regularly  brought  before  them."  This 
secured  the  translation  of  Mutter,  but  it  also  secured  the  erec- 
tion of  the  standard  of  the  Relief  presbytery  in  the  place.  The 
people  in  a  body  came  out  from  the  Establishment.  They  set 
themselves  vigorously  to  the  undertaking,  and  speedily  erected  a 
place  of  worship.  In  the  year  1763,  they  applied  to  the  church 
of  Colingsburgh,  which  was  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  a  copy 
of  their  constitution ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  of 
Hexham,  who,  three  years  before,  had  declined  the  Colingsburgh 
invitation,  was  ordained  over  them  in  connection  with  the  Relief 
Presbytery. 

Bellshill — which  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell — was 
added  to  the  presbytery  in  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  James 
Baillie  of  Shotts  had  been  translated  to  Bothwell,  on  a  presenta- 
tion contrary  to  nearly  the  unanimous  remonstrance  of  the  par- 
ish. Only  eight  names  were  attached  to  his  call.  The  people 
were  very  unwilling  to  leave  the  denomination  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up,  and  nothing  but  stern  necessity  and  a  sense 
of  duty,  so  that  the  pure  gospel  and  the  liberty  of  the  church  of 
Christ  might  be  preserved  among  them,  constrained  them  to  set 
up  a  religious  institution  for  themselves.  On  the  day  of  Mr. 
Baillie's  induction,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  empower  the 
presbytery  elder  to  beg  of  the  presbytery,  "  that  the  elders 
sliould  be  allowed  to  give  lines  to  persons  to  receive  sealing 
ordinances  in  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  that  they  would 
continue  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Baillie  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, till  they  could  judge  for  themselves  of  his  qualifications; 
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but  this  was  absolutely  denied  them."*  The  presbytery,  In- 
deed,^ though  they  shrunk,  during  a  whole  twelvemonth,  from 
carrying  into  effect  his  induction,  and  always  expected  things 
would  become  more  peaceful,  had  no  such  dispensing  power  as 
to  sealing  ordinances.  Those  who  will  be  free  must  them- 
selves strike  the  blow.  They  instantly  set  about  purchasing 
ground,  and  building  a  church,  and  resolved  that  they  would 
have  the  choice  of  their  own  pastor,  as  they  thought  themselves 
better  qualified  for  this  than  the  «  factor"  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, their  patron,  who  was  a  minor. 

On  application  to  the  presbytery  of  Relief,  the  presbytery  M-as 
careful  to  ascertain  their  destitute  circumstances,  and  readily 
afforded  them  the  necessary  aid.  Eventually,  they  called  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Simpson,  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  at  the  time  a 
licentiate  of  the  Established  church,  but  who  joined  the  Relief 
presbytery,  and  was  ordained  by  them,  2rth  Oct.,  1763,  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  newly  formed  church  at  Bellshill.t 

As  Bellshill  was  the  first  Relief  church  in  the  west,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  at  first  very  clearly  understood.  After  Mr.  Simp- 
son's ordination, by  the  Relief  presbytery,  he  assisted  at  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  Dr.  Gillies's  church,  Glasgow, 
and  preached  and  baptized  children  in  Mr.  Baine's,  Paitley'. 
And  when  he  was  libelled  by  the  Established  presbytery  of  Pais- 
ley, as  one  of  their  licentiates,  for  following  divisive  courses,  "he 
alleged  that  neither  he  nor  the  presbytery  of  Relief  taught  any 
separating  principles ;  that  he  was  affording  a  temporary  relief  to 
a  part  of  the  parish  of  Bothwell  who  were  still  desirous  to  con- 
tinue on  the  Establishment,  and  that  he  apprehended  he  was  do- 
ing a  service  to  the  Establishment."  The  Church  of  Scotland 
soon  taught  him,  that  in  her  estimation  he  was  doing  her  no  ser- 
vice, for  he  was  declared  "incapable  of  receiving  a  presentation  or 
call,  as  a  licentiate  of  the  church,  to  any  parish  within  the  same."  J 

*  MS.  statement  by  Hamilton,  presbytery  elder  at  the  time. 

t  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Bellshill  Relief  church,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Old  Monkland  had  separated  themselves  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Park 
whose  case  afterwards  came  before  the  Assembly,  which  retained  him  in  his 
church,  though  he  confessed  his  wife  had  a  child  to  him  before  their  lawful  and 
regular  marriage.  They  had  applied  to  the  Relief  presbytery  and  received  counte- 
nance, but  on  the  erection  of  the  Bellshill  church,  the  Monkland  people  joined 
themselves  to  it. 

t  Minutes  of  Assembly,  17G4. 
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It  was  remarkable,  that  he  should  have  alleged,  that  the  Relief 
taught  no  separating  principles,  when  Boston  had  most  explicitly 
renounced  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  Gillespie  was  dis- 
pensing religious  ordinances  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  a 
passed  by  the  church  upon  him.  Rebels  surely  are  not  subjects.  ' 
The  judgment  of  the  Assembly  having  been  given  in  the  case 
of  Simpson,  no  minister  of  the  church  has  ever  since  fallen 
into  the  same  mistake  as  Gillies  and  Baine ;  and  acted  as  if  the 
Establishment  and  the  Relief  were  one  body,  or  otherwise  so 
closely  associated  that  they  could  exchange  services  in  preach- 
ing and  dispensing  the  sacraments.  It  will  soon  appear  that 
Mr.  Simpson  himself  held  such  liberal  sentiments  on  communion 
as  were  incompatible  with  strict  Establishment  principles.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  was  a  warm,  able, 
evangelical  preacher,  who  often  in  the  pulpit  wept,  like  his  Sa- 
viour, over  lost  souls;  and  that  he  collected  around  him  a  numer- 
ous congregation,  and  contributed  greatly  to  give  a  savour  to  the 
name  of  the  Relief  presbytery  along  the  whole  vale  of  the  Clyde, 
from  Tinto  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  Bellshill  was  for  many 
years  a  favourite  preaching  locality,  where  thousands  annually  as- 
sembled at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  long  as  tent 
preaching  was  kept  up  on  those  solemn  occasions. 

College  Street — One  of  the  most  important  accessions 
hitherto  made  to  the  Relief  presbytery,  took  place  in  1765,  when 
the  first  Relief  church  was  constituted  in  Edinburgh.  At  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Hyndman,  of  Lady  Yester's  church,  one  of 
the  severest  struggles  took  place  which  the  iron  law  of  patronage 
ever  produced.  The  vacancy,  on  an  intimation  from  London, 
was  very  speedily  filled  up  by  the  magistrates  issuing  a  presenta- 
tion in  favour  of  Dr.  Drysdale,  Kirkliston.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  popular  candidates.  The  ministers  and  kirk  session  were 
highly  incensed  that  they  had  not  been  consulted,  as  in  former 
times,  before  the  presentation  was  made  out.  Pamphlets  were 
published  in  abundance.  The  public  mind  was  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excitement.  The  point  in  dispute  was, 
whether  the  council  had  the  sole  right,  or  only  a  joint  power 
along  with  the  ministers,  of  the  city  and  general  session  to  call 
and  settle  ministers  in  Edinburgh.  The  cause  was  first  tried 
before  the  court  of  session,  who  found  that  the  privilege  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  council,  and  this  judgment,  on  an  appeal,  was, 
on  the  13th  March,  17(34,  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
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This  decision,  and  the  consequent  settlement  of  Dr.  Drysdale, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.     Two  new- 
churches  sprang  out  of  it.      Those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding.o0her  general  law  of  patron- 
age, sought  relief  in  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  where  they  could  obtain 
the   choice   of  their   own  minister,    and    left   others   to  struffiile 
aganist  the  infliction  of  presentees  as  best  they  could.      Another 
party  took  much  more  decided  ground,  and  resolved  that  they 
would  rid  themselves  of  patronage  and  of  all  the  evils  of  state 
connection.    The  views  of  church  government  held  by  Mr.  Glas, 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  Edinburgh.      Not  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  were  inoculated  with  his  Independent  opinions,  though 
they  did  not  carry  their  views  so  high   as  to  refuse  to  co-oper- 
ate as  members  in  carrying  forward  a  church  upon  moderate  pres- 
hyterian  principles  unconnected  with  of  the  state.*      The  balance 
vibrated  between  an  application  to  the   Secession  or  the  Relief. 
Mr.  William  Dickson,  dyer,    having   written   Mr.   Gillespie  for 
counsel  and  advice  in  their  present  circumstances,  the  opportunity 
was  not  let  slip.     A  long  letter  from  Dunfermline,  deprecating 
their  proposed  connection  with  the  Seceders,  and  recommending 
very  warmly  a 'connection  with  the  Relief,  turned  the  scale,  and 
secured  the  projected  church  to  the  Rehef  body,  who  had  hitherto 
no  meeting-house  in  the  metropolis.    As  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, though  with  more  temper  than  what  was  becoming  even  in 
a  private  letter,  he  con^miTs''the  Secession  very  strongly  for  giv- 
ing up  their  first  testimony,  which  admitted  of  communion  with 
all  the  faithful ;  and  charges  them  with  establishing  sinful  terms 
of  communion,  in  refusing  to  hold  fellowship  with  all  who  will 
not  adopt  their  peculiar  standards  and  formularies.     This  con- 
duct he  denounces  as  contrary  to  the  word  of    God,  the  26th 
chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  even  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  which  was  constructed  (but  how  constructed  !)  to 
produce  uniformity  in  the  three  kingdoms.      In  a  spirit  partakino- 
not  a  little   of  the  sectarian  principles   and  practices  which   he 

The  author  of  three  letters  to  Mr.  Baine,  yet  to  be  noticed,  in  twitting  him 
with  leaving  the  Church  of  Scotland  without  a  change  of  principles,  says,  p.  11, 
"  Had  you  been  of  the  sentiments  of  some,  and  as  I  hear  of  the  most  considerable 
of  your  congregation,  who  are  truly  of  the  Independent  persuasion,  and  who,  on 
that  very  account  have  declined  the  office  of  the  eldership  with  you,  and  who, 
very  consistently  with  these  principles,  have  long  been  desirous  of  a  meeting 
separate  from  the  Establishment,  I  should  not  have  blamed  you." 
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would  condemn,  he  says,  "  I  dare  not  for  a  thousand  worlds  eon- 
cur  in  Seceding  principles  and  practices.  My  conscience  would 
fly  in  my  face,  did  I  join  in  stated  fellowship  with  a  Seceding 
minister."  Afterwards  he  paints  in  glowing  colours,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Relief  plan,  which  takes  ministers  out  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, but  which  docs  not  impregnate  them  with  sectarian 
notions,  and  keeps  up  a  healthful  action  and  union  among 
all  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  his  devoted  people.  Gillespie 
longed  for  union  among  all  the  followers  of  Jesus.  It  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  policy.  "  Bringing  ministers  out  of  the 
Established  church  in  our  way  to  congregations,  is  not  weaken- 
ing the  church  in  general,  nor  the  hands  of  faithful  ministers  in 
it  in  particular,  for  we  have  done  nothing,  I  hope  will  be  pre- 
served from  doing  anything,  to  hinder  union  of  all  the  Lord's  ser- 
_vant£,^ople.  We  want  communion  with  the  Lord's  servants' 
people,  wrestling  against  defections  and  corruptions  in  the  Estab- 
lished church,  are,  and  will  be,  every  way,  ever  ready  to  be  joined 
or  embodied  with  them  in  obeying  the  laws  of  Christ ;  the  more 
our  number  is  increased,  while  we  are  preserved  from  a  party 
spirit  and  practice,  the  more  stands  in  way  of  declension  in 
principle  to  stem  it,  the  greater  is  the  weight  to  draw  on  union, 
for  want  of  which  the  land  mourns."  * 

Accordingly  a  meeting  was  speedily  held  in  Edinburgh,  and 
subscription  papers  were  issued  on  the  15th  January,  1765,  "for 
having  a  minister  settled  amongst  us  upon  the  plan  well  known  by 
that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief."  Robert  Gillespie t  of  Clear- 
burn,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie,  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
movement,  and  contributed  most  liberally  towards  the  building  of 
the  church.  The  proposal  no  sooner  got  wing  than  it  was  vigor- 
ously opposed ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  keep  it,  like  Noah's 
raven,  always  in  the  air,  and  to  weary  it  out  by  not  allowing  it  a 
single  spot  of  ground  on  which  to  rest  its  foot.  A  site  for  their 
church  was  denied  them.  Secretly,  however,  they  bought  the  Bowl- 
ing-green without  Potterrow  Port,  held  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  feu 
from  Lady  Nicholson  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  mason,  induced  him  to 
make  the  sale  by  agreeing  with  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  church.  This  was  paving  the  way  with  worldly  pru- 
dence; and,  the  cause  being  well  supported  by  men  of  wealth  and 


*  Revised  Case,  Smith  against  Galbraitli,  p.  59. 
t  By  mistake,  tliis  person  is,  at  page  126,  called  Thomas  instead  of  Robert. 
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respectability,  such  as  Messrs.  Dickson,  Govan,  Dunsmure,  Mow- 
bray, Charles  Sheriff  of  Leith,  &c.,  the  house  was  speedily  com- 
pleted, and  opened  on  Sunday,  12th  January,  1766,  for  public 
worship. 

The  election  of  the  minister  was  proceeded  in  with  consider- 
able caution,  and  yet  with  as  much  freedom  and  openness  as  their 
circumstances  would  permit.  The  rule  which  they  had  adopted 
at  their  formation  was,  "  That  the  calling  of  ministers  to  said 
meeting--house  shall,  for  the  first  time,  be  in  the  major  part  of 
all  contributors  of  20s.  to  its  erection ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the 
majority  of  the  communicants  who  shall  ordinarily  attend  the 
ministry  therein."  Mr.  Robert  Gillespie,  acting  for  the  com- 
mittee, had  opened  up  a  correspondence  through  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Bellshill,  prior  to  October,  1765,  with  Mr.  James  Baine  of 
the  High  Church  of  Paisley — "  proposing  to  him,  if  a  call  to  the 
ministry  here  on  the  plan  of  the  presbytery  of  Relief  would  be 
acceptable  to  him ;  and  from  him  he  had  got  an  answer  as  full 
and  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected."  "  Mr.  William  Dickson, 
dyster,"  of  his  own  accord,  and  countenanced  by  some  of  the 
subscribers,  had  also  made  a  proposal  to  Mr.  Cruden  of  Logie- 
Pert,  "  who  had  signified,  not  obscurely,  his  inclination  to  ac- 
cept of  the  ministry  among  them,  provided  the  concurrence  of 
the  preshyteries  of  Edinburgh  and  Brechin  he  got  to  the  settle- 
ment." This  condition  was  fatal  to  his  offer,  for  they  would  not 
"  depart  from  their  primary  resolution  of  having  a  minister  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief."  The  call,  30th  October, 
turned  out  unanimously  for  Baine,  and  commissioners  were  sent 
to  arrange  the  matter  with  him.  His  annual  salary  "  was  to  be 
equal  to  an  Edinburgh  stipend  ;"  and  several  of  his  most  substan- 
tial callers  were  to  give  him  a  bond  for  the  amount.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  persons  in  Edinburgh  to  dissuade  him  from 
closing  with  the  invitation,  but  he  had  weighed  the  matter  too 
carefully  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose.  By  the  24th  December, 
1765,  the  whole  matter  was  concluded  on  either  side. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  paper  termed  a  Cal^  is  a  very  unim- 
portant thing,  as  there  is  a  general  model  on  which  each  is  formed. 
It  was  different  on  the  present  occasion.  The  circumstances  were 
peculiar.  The  denomination  was  in  its  infancy.  Its  principles 
were  not  very  well  known.  As  Mr.  Baine  was  a  man  of  good 
business  talents,  and  wished  that  his  flock  should  understand  on 
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what  principles  he  came  among  them,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  commissioners,  framed  the  wording  of  his  own  call,  and  after- 
wards, when  he  became  clerk  of  court,  it  was  the  model  call  of 
the  presbytery,  and  embodies  the  catholic  principles  on  which 
the  early  Relief  churches  were  founded.  It  was  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  We,  the  underwritten  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  neighbourhood,  having  built  a  house  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  not  as  separatists  from  the  Protestant  churches,  or 
the  worthy  ministers  and  members  of  the  Established  church  in 
our  land  with  whom  we  can  freely  hold  communion,  being  of  one 
mind  with  us  in  the  faith,  worship,  and  institutions  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  we  have  taken  the  above  step  to  vindicate  our  Chris- 
tian and  most  natural  right  to  choose  the  pastor  who  is  to 
labour  amongst  us  in  holy  things,  in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of 
the  power  of  patronage,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which  are  so 
heavily  felt  in  all  corners,  and  particularly  in  this  city.  And 
partly  that  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  gospel  may  remain  among 
us,  and  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  And  being  (many  of  us) 
destitute  of  a  fixed  gospel  pastor  with  whom  we  can  cordially 
join,  and  all  of  us  deeply  affected  with  the  paucity  of  faithful 
ministers  in  the  place,  and  being  well- assured,  from  good  infor- 
mation, and  the  experience  of  some  of  us,  of  the  ministerial  qua- 
lifications and  of  the  suitableness  to  our  capacities  of  the  gifts  of 
you,  Mr.  James  Baine,  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Paisley,  have 
agreed  with  great  unanimity  among  ourselves,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Rev.  Presbytery  of  Relief,  to  call,  as  by  these  pre- 
sents, in  pursuance  of,  and  in  conformity  to,  our  aforesaid  de- 
clared principles,  we  do  heartily  call  and  invite  you  to  undertake 
the  office  of  a  pastor  among  us,  and  the  charge  of  our  souls ;  and, 
hoping  that  you  will  find  this  our  call  (which  has  been  carried 
on  with  so  much  unanimity  and  order)  is  a  clear  call  from  the 
Lord  ;  we,  upon  your  accepting  of  it,  do  sincerely  promise  you  all 
dutiful  respect  and  submission  to  your  ministry  in  the  Lord  ;  and 
farther,  we  faithfully  promise  and  oblige  ourselves,  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  afford  you  all  necessary  encouragement  and  sub- 
sistence suital)le  to  your  character  and  station  as  a  minister  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  lawfully  called  pastor,  so  as  you 
may  attend  upon  and  discharge  the  duties  of  your  sacred  func- 
tion without  distraction  or  anxiety,  in  witness  whereof  these  pre- 
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sents,  written  upon  stamped  paper  by  A.  S.,  are  subscribed  by 
us  at,"  *  &c.,  &e. 

In  this  call,  a  very  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  principles 
of  free-communion  ;  patronage  is  condemned ;  soundness  in  the 
faith  is  particularly  sought  after ;  and  the  support  of  the  minister 
and  religious  ordinances  is  to  be  voluntary,  and  the  result  of 
Christian  principle.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  in  religious  matters,  which  was  the  palladium  of 
the  day  with  other  parties  for  the  success  of  religion ;  and  the 
Relief  church  is  spoken  of  as  being  of  one  mind  with  the  Pro- 
testant churches  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  in  faith,  worship, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  but  not  a  syllable 
about  their  harmonizing  in  civil  enactments  in  support  of  religion. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  Mr.  Baine  should  demit  office  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  prepare  for  his  induction  into  his  new 
charge.  There  were  many  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  nothing  but  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  could  have 
induced  him  to  take  the  step  which  he  did.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baine,  minister  of  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire, 
where  he  was  born,  1710.  His  education  commenced  at  the 
parish-school,  apd  was  completed  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
In  due  time,  he  was  licensed  a  preacher  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  under  the  care  of  his 
parents.  He  soon  afterwards  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Killern,  which  is  well  known  in  British  history  as  the  birth-place 
of  Buchanan.  In  this  sequestered  district  he  spent  several  years 
of  tranquil  happiness,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock. 

He  allied  himself  to  the  liberal  and  evangelical  side  of  the 
church,  who  were  opposed  to  patronage,  and  who  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  promote  the  revival  of  religion  among  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people.  He  was  not  only  a  neighbour,  but  a  friend  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Robe  of  Kilsyth,  in  Avhose  congregation  "  the  extraor- 
dinary work"  of  the  Spirit  appeared  about  the  year  1742.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Baine  wrote  Mr.  Robe  in  1751,f  a  letter  bearing 
witness  to  the  work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been 
converted  in  his  parish,  and  lamenting  that  so  few  drops  of  the 
refreshing  shower  had  reached  his  quarter. 

*  MS.  Miiuite-Book,  written  at  the  time,  and  lent  me  by  a  friend.     From  it  all 
tlie  above  facts  about  College-street  are  taken. 

t  Robe's  Narrative,  p.  '288. 
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His  reputation  as  a  preacher  soon  spread  far  beyond  the  re- 
tired spot  to  which  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  principally  con- 
fined. In  1756  he  was  translated  to  the  High  Church  of  Paisley. 
It  was  then  a  new  erection.  He  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  important  situation  with  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministrations  in  that 
town  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  a  large  and  affectionate  congre- 
gation. He  was  as  popular  when  he  left  them  as  when  he  entered 
upon  his  charge. 

Two  matters,  however,  occurred  during  his  pastorate  in  Paisley, 
which  produced  several  opponents  and  somewhat  soured  his  mind ; 
but  as  they  sprang  from  his  liberal  views,  and  his  high  ideas  of 
the  spirituality  and  independence  of  the  church  of  Christ,  they 
served  to  endear  him  the  rather  to  his  flock.  As  his  church  was 
newly  built,  he  wished  it  formed  really  into  a  church  with  proper 
office-bearers,  and  not  bundled  up  with  a  general  session  belonging 
to  the  borough ;  but  though  he  prosecuted  the  matter,  for  a  separate 
session  for  his  own  church,  through  all  the  church  courts  till  it  ter- 
minated in  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  ultimately  foiled.  The 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  General  Session  soon  after  became  vacant, 
and  the  magistrates  claimed  the  appointment.  Now  the  cloven 
foot  began  to  appear.  The  different  sessions  must  not  only  meet 
as  one,  but  the  clerk  must  be  a  nominee  of  the  magistrates,  that 
they  might  be  privy  to  their  business,  and  indirectly  control  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  while  inflicting  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  Baine  contended  most  strenuously  that  every  court 
should  elect  its  own  clerk,  and  particularly  a  session.  Unfortu- 
nately Dr.  Wotherspoon,  who  was  his  colleague  in  the  session, 
and  who  was  in  his  general  church  politics  as  liberal  as  Baine, 
took  the  opposite  side,  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
magistrates;  and  the  session,  led  on  by  these  two  able  and  talented 
ministers,  ranged  themselves  into  two  parties  against  each  other. 
The  whole  community  were  enlisted  in  the  dispute.  It  was  first 
canvassed  in  the  church  courts,  and  afterwards  litigated  in  the 
Court  of  Session.  In  both  instances  the  decisions  were  against 
Baine,  and  in  favour  of  the  magistrates.  Baine  being  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  church,  could 
not  brook  such  Erastian  principles  and  practices,  as  the  magis- 
trates appointing  the  very  session  clerk,  which  is  a  court  of  con- 
science, and  intermeddling  and  controlling  the  church  in  the 
smallest  spiritual  matters.      He  saw   state  influence  now  per- 
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vading-  the  whole  body  of  the  Establishment  from  head  to  foot, 
lamented  that  it  had  become  altogether  corrupt,  as  a  spiritual 
institution,  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  to  leave  it,  and  carry 
on  his  work  as  a  minister  where  state  influence  would  not  be 
felt.  The  presence  of  the  state,  by  its  nominees  in  church  courts, 
made  him  a  dissenter. 

He  was  also  highly  incensed  at  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
which  deposed  Gillespie,  and  which  had  afterwards  manifested 
itself  in  various  decisions.  In  tendering  his  resignation,  there- 
fore, to  the  Established  presbytery,  he  took  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing facts, — that  he  had  been  denied  a  separate  session  to  assist 
him  in  his  parish;  that  the  right  of  the  session  (to  elect  its  own 
clerk)  had  been  betrayed  by  those  who  should  have  defended  it; 
and  that,  while  he  retained  his  principles  of  ministerial  and  Chris- 
tian communion,  and  cherished  a  cordial  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  interests  of  the  Church  'of  Scotland,  yet  he  gave  in 
the  demission  of  his  charge  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  because, 
said  he,  "  I  abhor  persecution  in  every  form,  and  that  abuse  of 
church  power  of  late,  which,  to  me,  appears  inconsistent  ivith 
humanity,  loith  the  civil  interests  of  the  nation,  and  destructive  of 
the  ends  of  our' office  as  ministers  of  Christ."  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  use  stronger  language  than  this.  He  felt  that  for  him 
to  continue  any  longer  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  an  abettor  of  her  oppressive  measures,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  principles  of  humanity;  with  citizenship  in  a 
free  country ;  and  that  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  office  of 
the  ministry  was  instituted  were  in  imminent  peril,  and  therefore 
he  gave  up  his  former  church  connection.* 

His  resignation  was  not  properly  received  and  adjudicated 
upon  till  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  May.  In  the  mean 
time  his  admission  to  the  Relief  church,  Edinburgh,  (now  Col- 
lege-street,) was  proceeded  in.  It  took  place  on  the  13th  Feb- 
ruary, 1766,  three  days  after  he  had  resigned  the  High  Church 
of  Paisley.  Mr.  Gillespie  introduced  him  to  his  new  charge. 
His  accession  to  the  infant  cause  gained  it  a  great  accession  of 
strength  and  respectability,  for  it  was  not  without  good  reason 
that  he  was  called,  in  his  early  days,  from  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice  and  the  excellency  of  his  addressl  as  a  preacher,  "  The 
Swan  of  the  West."  » 


*  His  letter  of  resignation  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
2  c 
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Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Baine  the  half-yearly  dispensation 
of  the  sacrament  in  Edinburg-h  came  round,  and,  after  preaching 
in  his  own  church  in  the  forenoon,  he  went  over  in  the  afternoon, 
at  the  head  of  his  congregation,  to  the  New  Greyfriar's  church, 
and  joined  in  communion  with  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Erskine.  This  fact  has  been  matter  of  rather  keen  discussion  as 
to  the  reasons  of  it,  though,  after  all,  it  is  a  thing  of  no  great 
moment.  The  uncharitable  have  attributed  it  to  a  factious 
spirit,  wishing  to  test  the  tolerance  of  the  church  to  the  utmost; 
the  admirers  of  catholic  communion  have  attributed  it  to  a  desire 
on  his  part,  in  the  very  spirit  of  his  Call,  to  evince  a  friendly  dis- 
position in  church  fellowship  towards  a  worthy  minister  and  his 
people,  connected  with  the  Established  church;  while  others 
strip  the  matter  of  all  mystery,  by  stating,  that  though  his  new 
church  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  opened  for  public  worship,  it 
Avas  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper.*  In  Mr.  Baine's  circumstances  the 
step  was  not  very  remarkable.  He  was  still  a  minister  on  the 
roll  of  the  Establishment,  for  his  demission  had  not  yet  been 
considered  and  judged  of  in  the  church  courts.  It  was  his  avowed 
principle,  as  it  is  still  of  the  Relief,  to  hold  communion  with  all 
visible  saints.  And  Whitefield,  who  had  liberalized  the  spirit  of 
Scotland,  had  taught  his  admirers,  among  whom  were  the  early 
Relief  Fathers,  to  join  with  other  churches  as  God  gave  them 
opportunity,  as  it  was  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  May,  Baine's  cause  was  brought 
up  from  the  inferior  judicatories.  He  was  cited,  compeared,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  a  stricken  deer.  He 
knew  his  rights,  and  had  courage  also  to  defend  them,  though 
the  prudent  conduct  of  Boston  in  similar  circumstances  was 
rather  to  be  preferred.  The  Assembly,  led  on  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, were  resolved  to  make  short  work  with  him.  They 
took  up  his  case  on  his  letter  of  resignation,  and  his  being 
notour  a  Relief  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baine  demanded 
a  ^ibel,  since  they  were  going  to  condemn  him  for  a  fault,  and 
pled  that  it  must  be  instructed  by  some  evidence,  and  not  a 
mere  report,  that  he  wasoHTciating  in  another  church.  They 
kept   him   to   the  point  parenthetically  stated  in   his   letter   of 

•  Kay's  Portraits,  Article  Baine,  p.  86. 
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resignation — "  the  charge  I  have  now  accepted;"  and  on  this 
clause  they  interrogated  him,  to  make  him  his  own  accuser, 
and  without  farther  proof  tried,  judged,  and  condemned  him 
on  the  spot.  They  did  not  strip  him  of  his  ministerial  char- 
acter. This  was  left  untouched.  But  they  first  declared  him 
no  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  secondl)^,  declared  him 
incapable  of  receiving  or  accepting  of  a  presentation  or  call  from 
any  parish  ;  and,  thirdly,  prohibited  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Estabhshment  to  employ  him  or  be  employed  by  him.  In  one 
word,  they  cast  him  out  of  their  church,  and  drew  a  line  of  ex- 
communication around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  infected  with  lep- 
rosy. All  future  intercourse  between  him  and  them  was  now  cut 
off.  This  sentence  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  country.  It 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  warmest  sympathy  of  his  new  con- 
gregation, and  confirmed  and  rivetted  them  in  their  dissenting 
principles. 

Mr.  Baine  was  not  a  man  to  be  borne  down  by  ecclesiastical 
power,  without  making  himself  both  heard  and  felt.  He  instantly 
prepared  and  published  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sembly. In  it  he  does  not  spare  his  opponents,  while  he  expands 
and  vindicates  tit  large,  his  reasons  for  demitting  his  charge  in 
the  Establishment.*  It  is  an  expose  of  his  principles,  and  throws 
much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Relief  church. 

Taking  the  pamphlet  of  Baine,  and  reading  it  in  connection 
with  the  answer  to  it  by  Philalethes,  a  considerable  degree  of 
light  is  let  in  upon  his  trial,  and  allusions  to  persons  who  figured 


*  'JMemoirs  of  Modern  Church  Reformation,  or  the  History  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, 1766,  and  occasional  Reflections  upon  the  Proceedings  of  said  Assembly, 
with  a  Brief  Account  and  Vindication  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  by  James  Baine, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Edinburgh.'     Edinburgh  :  1766- 

To  these  Memoirs,  an  Answer  was  published  under  the  title  of — '  Observations 
on  the  Letters  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Baine,  entitled,  JMemoirs  of  Mo- 
dern Church  Reformation,  or  the  History  of  the  General  Assembly,  1766.  In  Three 
Letters.'  Glasgow:  1767-  Signed,  Philalethes.  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morren,  in 
his  Annals  of  the  Assembly,  seems  to  think,  that  as  "  Philalethes  "  is  the  usual 
signature  of  Walker  of  Dundonald,  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  that  the  letters  may  be 
by  him.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  Baine.  We  have  heard,  on  what  we  con- 
sider better  authority,  the  three  letters  ascribed  to  Randall,  Stirling.  They  are 
not  Walker's.  Baine  hints  this,  not  obscurely  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  1767,  p. 
193,  where  he  offers  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Philalethes,  if  he  will  give  his 
name.  Says  he,  "  Let  him  then  throw  aside  the  mask,  not  put  it  upon  another, 
or  a  friend  who  may  be  tame  enough  to  submit  to  the  imposition,  and  I  am  willing 
to  correspond." 
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on  the  occasion  are  pretty  well  understood.  It  is  proper  that 
Baine  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  A  few  extracts 
may  be  not  uninteresting. 

Speaking  of  his  mode  of  trial  without  a  libel,  and  of  the  grave 
charge  brought  against  him,  he  says,  with  indignant  severity, 
"  I  compeared,  rather  out  of  deference  to  the  Assembly,  than 
that  I  thought  myself  strictly  bound  to  do  so,  or  to  give  any 
sanction  to  proceedings  so  summary  and  irregular.  But  finding 
that,  from  penury  of  articles  and  evidence,  they  were  to  make  me 
my  own  accuser,  and  evidence  against  myself,  I  said,  that  instead 
of  a  Protestant  Assembly,  I  began  to  breathe,  I  thought,  in  the 
air  of  an  inquisition ;  and  if  such  was  their  form  of  process,  they 
would  forgive  me  to  insist  upon  the  chief  and  most  natural  privi- 
lege of  every  man,  and  everj'^  British  subject  in  particular,  viz., 
to  give  me  a  libel  in  form,  and  time  to  make  my  defence :  that 
as  yet  I  saw  nothing  faulty  alleged,  if  it  was  not  in  that  expres- 
sion in  the  summons,  '  to  answer  for  giving  up  my  ministerial 
charge,'  in  which,  I  presumed,  they  could  find  nothing  criminal ; 
for  often  had  ministers  resigned  their  charge  upon  different  ac- 
counts, and  justifiable  ;  nay,  some  have  give'n  it  up  for  the  more 
entertaining  and  elegant  employ  of  the  stage,  who  were  not  called 
in  question,  or  found  delinquents."  *  The  biting  sarcasm  of  the 
allusion  to  some  giving  up  their  ministerial  charge  for  "the 
elegant  employ  of  the  stage,"  can  only  be  appreciated,  when  it  is 
known,  that  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  did  this,  and  that  he 
was  sitting  in  court  as  an  honourable  elder,  to  aid  Dr.  Robertson 
in  punishing  Baine,  as  he  had  assisted  him  as  his  faithful  Ajax 
in  former  times,  when  a  minister,  in  deposing  Gillespie. 

From  the  second  part  of  "  the  sentence  of  the  Assembly,"  de- 
claring him  incapable  of  accepting  a  call  on  the  Establishment, 
he  did  not  shrink.  He  was  prepared  for  it  as  a  Relief  minister, 
only  they  should  have  had  legal  evidence  that  he  was  so.  "  I 
said,  that  if  the  Assembly  had  had  proper  evidence,  that  I  was 
now  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  in  that  case  I  had  no 
objection  to  this  part  of  the  sentence,  viz.  to  be  incapable  of  a 
presentation  or  call  to  a  charge  upon  the  Establishment.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  this  sentence  in  every  branch  has  no  legs  to 
support  it.  I  say  it  again,  there  was  no  proper  evidence  in  court, 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  unless  you  go 
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into  the  very  singular  opinion  of  a  learned  civilian,  that  notoriety 
was  in  place  of  proof,  (i.  e.)  the  common  talk  without  doors  is 
sufficient  to  condemn."* 

By  the  third  part  of  the  sentence  Mr.  Baine  was  "  intercom- 
muned;"  and  against  this  he  lifted  his  voice,  as  being  aiitichris- 
tian,  and  such  as  no  church  court  was  warranted  to  pronounce 
against  one  whom  they  still  considered  a  Christian. 

"  The  other  part  of  the  sentence,  '  discharging  ministerial  com- 
munion, to  employ  or  be  employed  by  me,  till  some  future  As- 
sembly think  proper  to  take  it  oif.'  Against  this  judgment  I 
could  not  but  remonstrate  with  concern,  as  alike  impolitical  and 
unchristian.  And  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  though  all  that  was 
alleged  had  been  properly  verified,  such  a  sentence  is  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  fault,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  spirit 
and  laws  of  the  New  Testament.  There  the  terms  of  Christian 
and  ministerial  communion  are  unchangeably  fixed,  and  by  the 
highest  authority,  viz.  oneness  in  the  uncorrupted  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  Christ,  in  hope  and  holy  practice.  Where  his  ministers 
and  disciples  are  united  in  these,  they  are  indispensably  bound  to 
love,  and  to  public  fellowship  with  one  another  in  acts  of  worship 
and  spiritual  privileges,  and  no  posterior  human  establishments 
can  destroy  that  sacred  bond,  or  make  it  a  rope  of  sand."t 

It  thus  comes  clearly  out  that  he  considered  Establishments  of 
religion  "  human,"  and  posterior  to  the  New  Testament  canon, 
and  that  they  could  not  annul  the  terms  of  ministerial  and  Chris- 
tian communion  which  were  laid  down  in  the  sacred  volume. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  sentence  on  which  the  Assembly 
divided.  Dr.  Robertson  pressed  the  matter  with  all  his  influence 
and  authority,  and  declared  "  that,  without  such  censure,  the  very 
being  of  the  Establishment  could  not  be  preserved."  To  this 
Baine,  as  a  Relief  minister,  makes  the  pungent  reply: — 

"  It  was  a  pity  that  no  one  asked  the  reverend  gentleman, 
what  he  understood  by  the  Establishment?  The  things  that  can 
properly  be  called  so,  are  the  faith,  the  judicatories,  the  livings 
established  by  law.  The  Presbytery  of  Relief,  I  hope,  do  no 
hurt  to  the  first  of  these;  nor  make  they  any  pretensions  to  the 
other  two.  What  then  can  give  such  an  alarm?  Is  it  that  that 
presbytery  preaches  the  faith,  which  others  too  have  subscribed, 
and  are  bound  to  maintain?      Or  is  it,  that  the  Presbytery  of 
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Relief  stand  uj)  for  our  ancient  Established  church-constitution, 
so  shamefully  changed  from  the  limited  into  the  arbitrary;  from 
a  truly  Christian,  British  model,  into  a  despotic,  French  mould? 
This,  Sir,  some  people  tell  you  is  the  secret;  and  therefore  the 
old  scarecrow  must  be  raised  from  the  dead,  to  affright  the  weak, 
as  if  the  whole  fabric  were  coming  down  on  them,  and  to  keep 
the  crafty  in  countenance."* 

Dr.  Robertson  had  also  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  "  as  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  his  offence,  that  he  was  admitted  to  his  charge  by  a  man 
whom  a  former  Assembly  had  deposed  from  the  ministry  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  If  prudence,"  says  Baine, 
"  had  been  consulted,  she  would  have  said.  Let  the  ashes  of  this 
noisome  affair  lie  for  ever  in  the  bottom  of  oblivion  and  contempt. 
Though  that  harsh  unconstitutional  sentence  was  pronounced 
in  the  ever-blessed  name  of  our  exalted  Lord,  does  the  reverend 
doctor,  when  on  his  knees,  really  think  that  it  is  bound  in  hea- 
ven? With  me,  it  was  a  very  agreeable  circumstance  to  be 
admitted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gillespie:  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  exemplifying,  in  a  public  manner,  a  favourite  maxim 
in  my  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  viz.,  that  I  abhor  per- 
secution in  every  form  ;  and  Mr.  Gillespie's  deposition  was  of 
that  kind.  The  principles  which  led  to  it,  will  justify  all  the 
severities  with  which  our  dissenting  brethren  were  treated  under 
reigns  stained  with  oppression  and  blood."  f 

In  defending  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  and  in  giving-  a 
short  account  of  the  Relief  Presbytery,  Mr.  Baine  goes  at  once  for 
arguments  to  what  was  notorious  : — "  Scandals,"  says  he,  "  are 
open  and  flagrant.  More  in  number,  I  suspect,  in  these  ten  or 
twelve  years  past,  than  in  sixty  preceding  ones.  And  if  the  most 
probable  source  of  all  this  mischief  be  the  abuse  of  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage, the  violent  stretch  and  severity  of  church-power  and  As- 
sembly-decisions to  enforce  it;  are  they  the  enemies  of  God,  their 
king,  or  country,  who  dislike  and  oppose  such  measures,  or  would 
prevent  the  wretched  havock  made  by  them  of  every  valuable 
interest  in  our  land?  I  hope  not.  Sir,  nor  do  I  see  any  such 
eftectual  expedient  and  preventive  under  heaven,  as  the  plan  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Relief.  Upon  this  view  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  my  conduct ;  and  wonder  greatly  that 
some  worthy  ministers  of  the  Establishment  have  not  taken  the 
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same  course.  Their  principles,  if  I  mistake  not,  lead  them  to 
it :  they  see,  with  great  concern,  the  fatal  growth  of  ignorance, 
gross  errors,  profanity  overflowing  the  land  :  they  see  multitudes 
of  'poor  and  needy'  earnestly  seeking  for  water  and  there  is  none, 
and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst  (the  Lord  hear  them);  for 
such  worthy  ministers  cannot  help  these  congregations  and  cor- 
ners in  their  extremity,  while  on  the  Establishment,  as  when  oif 
of  it.  And  from  some  late  proceedings  it  is  obvious  enough,  that 
no  manner  of  redress  is  to  be  expected  from  the  chief  administra- 
tors in  it. 

"  You  are  asked,  it  seems,  by  some  people  in  your  corner,  what 
is  this  Presbytery  of  Relief?  what  are  their  principles  and  consti- 
tution ?     Look,  Sir,  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago ;  find  out  this  from  her  own  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, her  canons,  public  acts,  and  authentic  records,  and,  ex- 
cepting some  privileges  purely  civil,  and  derived  from  law  alone, 
you  have  the  full  portrait  of  that  presbytery;    in  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles, ordinances  of  divine  worship,  in  principles  of  government, 
and  Christian  comprehensive  communion,  the  same.     They  must 
go  to  other  pulpits  than  those  of  that  presbytery,  who  would  be 
entertained  and' edified  by  Arian  or   Pelagian  tenets;  who  would 
hear  the  bold  unscriptural  assertions  and  criticisms  of  Dr.  Taylor 
maintained,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  treated  as  original  jaro-on, 
the  present  purity  and  powers  of  human  nature  extolled  to  the 
skies,  and  the  wonders  it  can  work  in  its  own  salvation,  whilst 
the  Redeemer  and  his  most  Holy  Spirit  are  allowed  a  very  small 
share  of  the  honour.     If  our  General  Assemblies  go  on,  by  mere 
authority,  to  cram  down  upon  people  ministers  whom  they  look 
upon  as  the  nuisance  of  the  country,  and   their  sorest  enemy ; 
is    there    no    such    thing    to    be    feared,    as    that     these    peo- 
ple may  fall  into  hands  weak   or   designing,  who   may  mislead 
them,  both  in  their  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty?     In  such 
a  disturbed  state  of  the  church,  is  there  no  danger  from  the  most 
artful,  restless  spirit  of  a  society,  now  annihilated  in  France,  but 
no  doubt  at  work  in  our  land,  and  particularly  the  great  cities  of 
it  ?     Whilst  our  country  is  in  this  distracted  situation,  and  mea- 
sures steadily  going  on,   which  manifestly  inflame  it  more  and 
more;  is  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  so  highly  criminal  to  send  forth 
pastors,  who  will  be  received  with  open  arms,  from  whose  minis- 
try their  people  may  imbibe  a  sound  belief  and  sober  morals,  love 
to  our  excellent  civil  constitution,  and  cordial  loyalty  to  the  most 
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illustrious  head  of  it  ?  The  impartial  world,  I  trust,  will  think 
more  favourably  of  them,  and  cease  from  reproach,  till  they  find 
tliat,  in  the  spirit  and  way  of  the  presbytery,  which  may  justly 
denominate  them  sectaries  in  religion,  or  the  incendiaries  of  their 
native  country."  * 

There  is  one  sentiment  pervading  many  of  these  extracts,  which 
appears  at  first  sight  very  much  at  variance  with  present  notions. 
The  Relief  Presbytery  are  represented  as  contending  for  the  old. 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
before  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  is  careful,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Presbytery  of  Relief  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
its  civil  constitution.  It  was  the  same  in  its  faith,  but  not  in  its 
judicatories  or  livings  established  by  law.  To  these  it  made 
"  no  pretensions."  It  renounced  "  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  purely  civil,  and  derived  from  law  alone."  It  was 
thus  entirely  removed  from  what  he  calls  "human  establishments 
posterior  to  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament."  The  "  Presby- 
tery of  Relief,"  said  he,  "  stand  up  for  our  ancient  Established 
church-constitution,  so  shamefully  changed  from  the  limited  into 
the  arhitrary ;  from  a  truly  Christian,  British  model,  into  a  de- 
spotic French  mould."  Like  Gillespie,  he  contended  for  the  old 
liberty  enjoyed  by  ministers  and  presbyteries,  when  the  state,  in 
practice  at  least,  allowed  the  church ;  and  the  church  allowed  indi- 
vidual clergymen,  to  do  in  every  thing  very  much  what  they  chose. 
He  no  doubt  also  had  his  eye  fixed  upon  what,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
before,  was  the  mode  of  electing  ministers ;  for  the  law  of  patron- 
age was  then,  in  a  great  measure,  in  abeyance,  and  the  popular 
form  of  church  appointments,  enacted  by  William  and  Mary,  was 
then  in  operation.  Queen  Anne's  patronage  act  was  not  then  in 
existence. 

Assuredly,  however,  in  many  particulars,  the  old  Church  of 
Scotland  was  very  intolerant;  and  while  its  ministers  all  combined 
to  resist  the  state,  and  claimed  a  vast  deal  of  liberty  whenever  the 
w^ar  was  in  that  direction ;  yet  they  often  wielded  the  iron  rod  of 
discipline  against  each  other  with  a  crushing,  rather  than  with  a 
reforming  power.  Accordingly,  Philalethes  takes  advantage  of 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  takes  Baine  sharply  to  task  for  argu- 
ing in  favour  of  the  old  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  liberty.     He  tells  him  that  the  doctrine 
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of  '  Toleration,'  for  which  he  was  contending-,  was  not  even  then 
recognised  by  the  church,  and  instead  of  keeping  him  in  com- 
munion, as  he  pleads,  they  would  have  deposed  him  at  once.  He 
asks  Baine,  "  Did  they  (the  ministers  of  the  old  Church  of  Scotland) 
think  the  toleration  a  privilege  ?  They  struggled  against  it  with 
all  their  might,  as  what  they  knew  must  be  productive  of  licen- 
tiousness and  separation.  Was  their  communion  comprehensive  ? 
Turn  to  their  records,  and  see  them  not  cutting  off  from  the  minis- 
terial communion  only,  but  deposing  every  minister  that  in  the  least 
separated  from  them ;  and  in  later  times,  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  did  not  the  remains  of  that  old  generation  depose  Messrs. 
Glas  and  Archibald!  Is  not  your  representation  here  deceitful? 
Our  fathers,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  were  not  of  your  prin- 
ciples, nor  would  have  acted  your  part."  * 

While  Baine  was  worshipping  the  shades  of  bygone  times,  just- 
ly as  to  some  particulars,  and  as  to  others,  perhaps,  unjustly, 
he  had  vet  shot  far  ahead,  as  we  shall  yet  see,  of  their  notions 
as  to  restricted  communion,  and  the  po^'^'PW  of  the  magistrate  in 
religious  matters,  and  even  held  those  enlightened  and  scriptural 
notions  which  were  soon  to  make  way  in  Scotland.  The  good 
effects  of  Baine^s  settlement  in  Edinburgh  speedily  appeared  in 
checking  the  power  of  patronage  and  of  priestly  domination.  A 
vacancy  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Kay  taking  place  at  the  time  in  one 
of  the  city  churches,  the  magistrates  did  not  even  venture  to  issue 
a  presentation,  but  allowed  the  legal  term  to  elapse,  and  thus 
suffered  the  election  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  general  session 
and  people.  Addresses  were  sent  up  forthwith  from  various 
public  bodies,  expressing  to  the  magistrates,  "  with  becoming 
gratitude,  the  just  sense  they  had  of  their  mild  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  concerns ;"  whereas,  if  the  truth 
had  been  told,  the  addresses  should  have  been  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  managers  of  the  College-street  congregation.  These  public- 
spirited  men  had  shown  the  lieges  how  they  might  practically 
redress  their  grievances. 

Campbelton — There  are  many  things  which  invest  the  rise 
of  the  Relief  congregation  of  Campbelton  with  deep  interest. 
It  was  organized  among  a  people  who  took  refuge  in  Kintyre 
during  the  darkest  period  of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and 
who,  after  being  forced  out  of  the  Establishment  by  the  most 
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oppressive  treatment,  were  compelled,  at  great  expense,  to  de- 
fend the  very  place  of  worship  which  they  had  built  from  being 
clutched  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Campbelton  of  Kintyre  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Argyle. 
Gaelic  is  the  native  language  of  the  district.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  however,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  adjacent 
country,  stretching  away  towards  Southend,  were  originally  from 
the  Lowlands,  speak  the  English  language,  and  observe  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  west  country  people.  Some  of  their  pro- 
genitors were  invited  thither  by  the  noble  Marquis  of  Argyle,  so 
early  as  1640,  and  long  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  his  favour 
and  fatherly  protection. 

Argyle  having  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  1638,  instantly  set  about 
raising  an  army  for  their  defence.  Many  of  the  Covenanters  of 
Ayrshire  resorted  to  his  standard.  The  MacDonalds  and  Mon- 
trose, in  1646,  having  swept  Kintyre, — giving  many  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword  and  devouring  flames,  were  in  their  turn 
checked,  turned  back,  and  destroyed  by  Argyle ;  hundreds  of 
them  were  slaughtered,  or  thrown  from  the  castle  of  Dunaverty 
into  the  sea.  So  completely  were  the  estates  of  Argyle  wasted 
by  the  scourge  of  war,  that  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the 
estates  of  the  nation  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  ;  and 
a  collection  was  ordered  throughout  all  the  churches  of  Scotland 
for  the  relief  of  his  plundered  people.  Kintyre  was  left  a  desert. 
Its  few  inhabitants  became  the  prey  of  a  fearful  pestilence,  which 
followed  in  the  train  of  all  their  other  calamities.  In  this  howling 
land  of  death  where  a  smoking  chimney  was  scarcely  to  be  seen, 
the  Lowlanders,  who  had  joined  the  standard  of  Argyle,  were  en- 
couraged after  the  Avar  to  settle.  Others  came  from  the  opposite 
mainland,  and  bringing  with  them  their  servants  and  dependants, 
the  whole  of  Kintyre,  which  admitted  of  being  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated like  Ayrshire,  was  speedily  occupied  by  a  thriving  colony 
of  pious  and  industrious  inhabitants.  It  became  a  kind  of  Goshen, 
where  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  during  the  religious  wars  which 
followed,  were  often  constrained  to  settle  ;  and  where  they  enjoyed 
the  unspeakable  blessing  of  privately  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  without  the  dread  of  troopers, 
fines,  imprisonment,  and  death. 

Amidst  all  these  advantageous  circumstances  their  happiness 
was  embittered  by  the  want  of  a  gospel-ministry,  and  their  un- 
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easiness  increased  as  their  children  grew  up  around  them.  Al- 
though the  gospel  was  preached  in  the  country,  it  was  in  a  lan- 
guage not  understood  by  them.  This  evil,  they  thought,  might 
be  remedied  by  an  application  for  a  minister  to  preach  and  dis- 
pense to  them  religious  ordinances.  Accordingly,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  "  a  minister  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  to  them  in  an  old  thatched  house  in  Campbel- 
ton,  which  house  was  kept  in  repair  solely  at  the  congregation's 
expense  ;  and  the  stipend  was  also  paid  by  them."  * 

Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  Edward  Keith.  His  father  was 
sheriff  of  Montrose,  and  a  malignant  or  favourer  of  Prelacy.  He 
himself,  however,  was  a  Covenanter.  He  was  a  pupil  and  con- 
vert of  "  the  rair  Samuel  Rutherfoord  ;"t  and  on  his  recommenda- 
tion he  was  settled  minister  of  the  Lowland  congregation,  Camp- 
belton,  where,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  which  were 
made  to  turn  him  aside,  and  win  him  back  to  the  Prelatic  party, 
he  continued  faithful  unto  the  last.  He  died  in  1682,  and  left 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  minister. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Boes.  "  As  the  church  was 
kept  in  repair  and  the  stipend  paid  by  the  congregation,  they 
were  allowed  to 'choose  a  minister  for  themselves."  t  Privilege 
and  support  went  hand  in  hand.  In  an  evil  day,  however,  he, 
with  the  design  of  relieving  them  of  part  of  their  burdens,  ad- 
vised them  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  for  the  planting  of 
kirks  for  a  stipend  out  of  the  bishop's  teinds  of  Argyle,  not  then 
occupied  by  any  incumbent.  Their  application  was  successful. 
They  touched  the  money  of  the  state  as  a  church,  and  from  that 
moment  they  lost  their  liberty.  In  seeking  temporal  relief  they 
forged  a  chain  which  was  wound  round  them,  link  after  link,  till 
it  became  intolerable ;  and  at  last,  by  one  noble  effort,  they  burst 
it  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  regained  their  freedom.  They  struck 
the  blow  and  their  shackles  fell. 

Mr.  Boes  was  a  minister  of  genuine  piety, — of  burning  zeal,- — 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  of  a  benevolent  and  truly  Christian  spirit. 
From  him  they  learned  the  principles  of  catholic  communion  to 
which  they  afterwards  firmly  clung ;  and  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, determined  their  future  connection  with  the  Relief.    He  sent 
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several  communications,  to  the  "  Weekly  History"  of  the  work 
of  conversion  going  on  at  Muthil,  Kilsyth,  Cambuslang,  1742,  and 
in  these  he  very  strongly  condemns  the  close  communion  principles 
of  the  Seceders,  and  advocates  the  free-communion  principles  of 
Eobe  and  his  friends.  "I  do  humbly  judge,"  says  he,  "that 
this  work  is  the  most  practical  and  palpable  convincing  refutation 
of  those  who  would  exclude  all  from  their  communion  who  would 
not  accede  to  their  Act  and  Testimony."  And  afterwards,  re- 
ferring to  the  Act  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  condemnatory  of 
the  Cambuslang  revival,  he  breaks  forth — "  That  pens,  tongues, 
heads,  hearts,  and  hands  of  profane  Atheists  and  Deists  should 
employ  obloquies  and  detractions  is  no  surprise ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that and  others  should  so  employ  their  pens  as  to  endea- 
vour to  blacken  the  Lord's  work,  or  cast  water  upon  the  Lord's 
fire,  which  I  hope,  notwithstanding  all  the  engines  of  hell,  will 
still  burn  hotter,  shine  clearer,  and  spread  farther.  The  sweet 
work  bears  its  own  testimony  and  self-evidence  in  turning  sinners 
from  sin  to  God,  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  call 
this  delusion  and  devilism,  is  to  turn  heaven  to  hell,  and  vice 
versa"*  The  influence  which  sentiments  like  these  afterwards 
had  upon  the  people  in  Campbelton  when  they  came  to  choose 
their  religious  connection  as  Dissenters,  was  very  great. 

Li  1749,  he  was  removed  from  them  full  of  years,  and  leaving 
behind  him  the  well-earned  reputation  of  having  been  an  able, 
useful,  and  affectionate  minister.  His  grave  was  scarcely  closed 
when  they  felt,  to  their  bitter  experience,  that  their  peace  and 
happiness  were  fled.  Their  church  being  now  supported  out'  of 
the  teinds  of  Argyle,  the  Duke  claimed  the  patronage  thereof, 
and  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  would  present 
a  minister.  This  came  upon  them  like  a  thunder  storm. 
They  never  had  dreamed  that,  by  placing  themselves  on  the 
Establishment  for  support,  they  had  thereby  denuded  them- 
selves of  their  Christian  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  pastor. 
These  two  things,  however,  are  connected  like  cause  and  effect. 
Petition  followed  upon  petition,  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  is 
better  known  by  his  previous  title,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Isla,  who 
had  all  the  patronage  of  Scotland  at  his  disposal,  and  who  had 
boon  the  prime  mover  in  the  ecclesiastical  domination  that  led  to 

*   Weekly  History,  paper  51. 
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the  deposition  of  Gillespie,  treated  their  petitions  with  dignified 
silence,  and  "granted  a  presentation  to  Mr.  John  M' Alpine  of 
Arrochar,  without  in  the  least  consulting;^the  congregation."  In 
spite  of  all  their  remonstrances  he  was  intruded  among  them,  and 
several  of  those  who  had  opposed  him  most  strenuously,  "  were 
as  turbulent  members  of  society  turned  out  of  their  farms ;  all 
which  the  people  bore  with  the  greatest  patience,  hoping  that 
some  time  or  other  things  would  turn  out  more  favourably  for 
them."* 

Mr.  M' Alpine  rendered  himself  still  more  obnoxious  to  his 
congregation,  by  being  a  party  to  an  act  passed  in  1754  by  the 
synod  of  Argyle,  "  enjoirung  that  in  all  time  coming  there  should 
be  no  sermons  preached  on  the  Saturday  before  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  Monday  after,  and  that,  if  any  minis- 
ter was  refractory,  or  followed  in  this  matter  divisive  courses,  he  was 
to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church."  The 
lowland  congregation  protested  against  this  act  to  the  Assembly, 
which,  after  hearing  parties,  sanctioned  the  act  itself,  but  not  the 
ecclesiastical  censures  with  which  it  was  enforced.  When  the 
season  arrived  for  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  lowland 
church,  Mr.  M' Alpine  kept  close  to  the  curtailed  services  of  the 
synod,  notwithstanding/0^  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  consequences'^vere  that  his  session  would  not  officiate, 
the  people  would  not  participate,  and  the  ordinance  was  not  dis- 
pensed. This  state  of  things  led  to  the  production  of  highly 
exasperated  feelings,  and  eventually  to  bitter  recriminations.  The 
minister  had  the  pulpit  to  himself  for  abuse  upon  Sabbath,  but 
the  elders,  when  met  in  session,  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  their 
grievances  and  wrongs.  To  bear  down  his  elders,  Mr.  M' Alpine 
and  his  brethren,  by  a  stroke  of  dexterous  policy,  got  the 
lowland  and  highland  churches  collegiated,  and  then  both 
sessions  being  united,  and  the  highland  one  being  the  more 
numerous,  and  taking  part  with  M' Alpine,  who  was,  like  them- 
selves, a  Gael,  every  thing  was  carried  as  M«  Alpine  chose.  He 
now  manap-ed  to  ffet  elders  to  assist  at  the  communion ;  but  for 
three  years  not  more  than  seventeen  partook  of  the  ordmance  of 
the  Supper  out  of  a  communion-roll  of  700.  f 

To  thwart  the  people  still  farther,  and  compel  them  to  submit 
to  the  laws  of  a  dominant  church,  Mr.  M' Alpine  made  them  feel 

*  Minute  Book.  f  Scots  Magazine.     Assembly  Minutes,  1762. 
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that  their  church  property  was  not  their  own,  since  they  had 
touched  a  national  provision  for  the  support  of  religion.  They 
had  purchased,  and  hitherto  kept  in  repair,  the  manse  for  their 
minister.  As  they  stickled'  in  the  present  state  of  acrimonious 
warfare  to  repair  it  according  to  his  wish,  he  instantly  applied  to 
the  presbytery,  who  grasped  at  the  appeal,  got  the  heritors  to 
rebuild  it,  and  thus  stripped  the  people  of  their  property,  though 
they  came  forward  when  they  saw  the  matter  going  to  an  extre- 
mity, and  promised  to  be  at  all  the  expense.  They  were  not 
permitted.  They  were  now  fleeced  and  peeled  by  the  arm  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  manse  which  they  had  reared  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  heritors.  The  recollection  of  their  peaceful 
days  with  Boes,  and  their  sincere  desire  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  minister,  greatly  aggravated  their  sore  disappointments. 
The  presbytery  of  Kintyre  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage. 

A  rupture  very  unexpectedly  took  place  between  Mr.  M' Al- 
pine and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  highland  minister,  who  had  secretly 
pushed  on  many  of  the  violent  measures.  When  Mr.  M' Alpine 
was  left  to  himself,  he  soon  saw  the  impropriety  of  contending 
with  his  people,  as  every  day  the  breach  was  becoming  wider; 
and  therefore  he  came  to  a  compromise  with  them — they  agreeing 
to  drop  the  sermon  on  Monday,  and  he  promising  them  a  pre- 
paration sermon  on  Saturday.  By  obtaining  this  little  boon, 
and  the  assurance  at  the  same  time  of  the  affection  of  their  min- 
ister, the  whole  congregation  with  one  consent  joyfully  returned 
to  church  fellowship,  and,  over  the  wine  cup  of  the  Saviour's 
love,  pastor  and  people  pledged  to  each  other  their  mutual 
affection. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  synod  of  Argyle,  however,  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  M' Alpine  was  a  grave  offence,  as  it  Mas  breaking  a 
synodical  law.  He  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Southend,  who  had 
entered  into  the  same  amicable  arrangement  with  his  church, 
many  of  whom  also  were  the  descendants  of  lowlanders,  were 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  incensed  synod,  tried,  convicted,  and 
ordered  to  discontinue  the  sermon  on  Saturday.  Having  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  the  cause  came  to  be 
adjudged  in  1762.  Messrs.  M' Alpine  and  Campbell  repre- 
sented to  the  Assembly "^  that  their  usefulness  as  ministers  was 
gone  if  they  attempted  to  act  accoi'duig  to  the  injunction  of  the 
synod,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  bore  most  ample  testimony 
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to  the  Christian  conduct  of  their  people,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  indulged.  "  In  justice  to  our  people,"  said  both  the  appel- 
lants, "  we  must  say,  that  they  are  religious,  regular,  and  well- 
disposed,  insomuch  that  there  are  few  or  none  within  our  parishes 
that  do  not  regularly  keep  up  the  worship  of  God  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  take  care  to  have  their  children  educated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  our  reformed  religion."*  The  Assembly,  after  hearing 
parties,  "  allowed  them  to  have  sermon  before  the  sacrament,  as 
they  shall  see  it  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  ends  of 
edification."  "  The  news  of  Mr.  M'Alpine's  success  at  the  As- 
sembly, spread  joy  throughout  the  congregation,  and  enlivened 
their  decayed  hopes.  But,  alas!  how  short-lived  was  their  joy! 
Immediately  upon  the  news  of  Mr.  M'Alpine's  success,  they  had 
an  account  of  his  death.  It  pleased  God  to  take  him  hence 
while  he  was  attending  the  Assembly."  f 

The  lowland  Campbelton  church  sincerely  lamented  the  death 
of  their  minister,  as  they  had  for  some  time  been  fully  reconciled 
to  each  other.  Fearing  that  fresh  troubles  might  be  in  store 
for  them,  they  made  an  early  application  to  John,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  their  legal  patron,  earnestly  "  begging  that  he  would 
have  so  much  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
interests  of  religion,  that  he  would  not  thrust  a  man  upon 
them  contrary  to  their  inclination.":!:  But  no  answer  was  made 
to  their  petition,  nor  had  a  second  one  any  better  success. 
Others  were  busy  at  work  in  securing  the  presentation  for  a 
favourite  protege  ;  and  it  was  arranged,  that  the  person  of  all 
others  whom  the  congregation  most  disliked  should  be  set  over 
them.  The  highland  minister,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  greatly 
obnoxious  to  the  lowland  church,  managed,  through  family  influ- 
ence with  Argyle,  to  get  his  own  son-in-law,  Mr.  Robertson, 
presented  to  the  charge.  '  Wolf,'  '  wolf,'  was  the  universal  cry. 
The  whole  congregation  were  strongly  inimical  to  him  as  their 
minister,  except  three,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Duke's  cham- 
berlain. He  was  coming  out  of  a  family  which  they  considered 
as  their  rank  oppressors.  They  complained  of  him  as  being 
proud  and  supercilious — not  regularly  educated,  and  licensed  "  to 
serve  a  turn"  in  assisting  his  father-in-law — as  being  altogether 
unqualified  for  the  charge,  and  as  being  universally  disagreeable 
to  the  people.     A  commission  was  sent  to  London,  for  the  ex- 
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press  purpose  of  getting  the  presentation  withdrawn,  and  makino- 
his  Grace  aware  of  their  condition.  Another  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  meeting  of  Assembly,  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  for  them.  All  the  commissioners  came  back  as  they  went, 
and  got  nothing  but  fair  speeches,  coupled  with  an  assurance 
that  the  settlement  must  proceed.  Such  was  the  oppression 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves,  by  receiving  state- 
pay  for  their  minister,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  make  wise  men 
mad,  but  they  could  obtain  within  the  church  no  relief.  The 
settlement  took  place,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  as  if  infatuated,  not 
only  dropt  the  sermon  on  the  Saturday,  but  took  measures  to  have 
the  seats  of  the  church  which  the  people  had  built  allocated 
among  the  heritors.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  oppression 
cannot  go,  and  the  lowland  congregation  in  Campbelton  had 
now  reached  it.  This  scheme  to  get  the  church  divided  among 
the  heritors,  and  to  make  the  people  sit  as  serfs  on  seats 
which  they  had  themselves  fitted  up,  entirely  failed,  for  the 
sheriff  refused  to  sanction  this  kind  of  wholesale  ecclesiastical 
robbery ;  but  the  people  could  not  brook  the  nefarious  attempt 
to  strip  them  of  their  property,  and  turn  them  out  of  their  own 
church.  The  plan  of  the  minister  was  probably  to  bring  the 
church  under  ecclesiastical  parochial  law,  that  he  might  get  it 
rebuilt  or  repaired  by  a  vote  of  the  presbytery.  In  their  righteous 
indignation  the  people  took  advantage  of  the  hint  to  quit,  and 
in  one  body  left  their  seats  indeed,  and  walked  out  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

"  Had  they  not,"  as  they  say  in  their  Minute  Book,  "  a  loud 
call  to  leave  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Robertson  was  the  minister, 
and  come  out  from  under  the  inspection  of  clergy  who,  in  all  these 
violent  measures,  supported  him  and  stood  his  friend;  clergy  un- 
sound, and  corrupters  of  the  faith;  indolent  and  unfaithful;  who, 
instead  of  feeding,  rather  starve  and  scatter  their  flocks.  Pastors 
covetous,  ambitious,  worldly,  being  more  concerned  to  dwell  at 
ease  and  advance  their  fortune,  than  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  or  the  good  of  immortal  souls  under 
their  charge!  Yes,  a  loud  call  they  had,  and  they  did  obey 
it,  being  unable  to  bear  any  longer  with  such  violence  and 
oppression,  with  the  want  of  the  gospel  and  its  holy  ordi- 
nances, which  were  more  precious  to  them  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver. 

"  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  people  had  reasons  suf?i- 
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ciently  strong  for  leaving  the  Establishment,  they, — having  fur 
nearly  the  space  of  twenty  years  struggled  for  the  gospel  in  vain, 
and  having  been  at  a  vast  expense  by  their  different  protests, 
appeals,  and  applications,  and  all  to  no  purpose, — unanimously 
resolved  to  contend  no  longer  in  this  way,  but  to  build  a  church 
of  their  own,  and  call  a  minister  who  should  take  charge  of  their 
souls,  and  feed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them,  and  who 
should  have  no  connection  with  the  clergy  of  the  country. 

"  A  separation  being  agreed  on,  they,  in  the  beginning  of 
1766,  opened  a  subscription  for  a  meeting-house,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  large  sum  (£1,451  18s.)  was  subscribed /or  it.  The 
subscribers  having  all  met  together  to  consult  what  was  pro- 
per to  be  done,  did  unanimously  agree  to  choose  twelve  or  thir- 
teen persons  of  their  number  to  carry  on  the  said  work.  Having 
done  this  much,  they  gave  orders  for  cutting  some  stones  in 
the  common  quarry;  but  here  they  were  stopped  by  the  Duke's 
chamberlain,  saying;  no  stones  would  be  allowed  them  out  of 
that  quarry  to  build  a  meeting-house.  They  soon  saw  that  they 
were  to  meet  with  opposition  from  all  quarters,  but  they  were 
determined  not  to  succumb  but  to  brave  it  out,  hoping  that  as 
it  was  the  Lord's/ work,  he  would  support  them  and  open  an- 
other door  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  them  as  anciently 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  the  more  they  were  oppressed, 
the  more  they  flourished  in  their  future  undertakings.  Being 
stopped  here,  they  opened  a  quarry  within  the  sea-mark  about 
three  miles  from  Campbelton,  but  here  they  were  also  stopped 
by  the  chamberlain,  who  alleged  that  they  were  spoiling  the 
grass  by  carrying  their  stones  over  it.  Being  stopped  from  cut- 
ting stones,  they  applied  to  Mr.  Campbell  of  Kildalloig,  for  liberty 
to  cut  what  stones  they  wanted  in  the  island  Davar  (which 
lies  in  the  mouth  of  Campbelton  Loch) :  he  granted  their  request 
for  four  pounds  sterling.  But,  no  sooner  was  this  known,  than 
Kildalloig  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Robertson's  friends  to  stop 
them — but  he  could  not  do  this,  as  he  had  made  a  positive  bar- 
gain with  them;  however,  he  was  so  far  prevailed  with,  as  to 
stop  them  from  carrying  in  horses  to  the  island  to  drag  the  stones 
down  to  the  shore,  as  this  had  not  been  expressly  mentioned  in 
their  bargain.  This  was  a  very  great  hardship,  and  put  them  to 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  stones  on  barrows,  and  on  their  backs 
to  the  shore  from  the  quarry.  This  was  vastly  difficult  as  well  as 
tedious,  and  greatly  retarded  the  work  ;  upon  this  they  applied 
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again  to  Kildalloig-,  for  liberty  to  carry  horses  into  the  Island  to 
drag  the  stones,  but  this  he  would  not  agree  to  unless  they  would 
give  him  four  pounds  sterling,  which  they  were  obliged  to  give. 

"  They  went  to  the  trench  and  took  some  sand  from  thence.  But 
no  sooner  had  this  reached  the  chamberlain's  ears,  than  he  stopped 
them  from  carrying  any  more.  This  distressed  them  greatly,  as 
the  work  was  almost  at  a  stand  for  the  want  of  this  article,  and 
they  knew  not  what  hand  to  turn  to.  But  they  were  not  long  in 
suspense:  they  got  a  vessel  ready  with  all  expedition,  and  sent  her 
up  to  Ardnacross  shore,  and  brought  a  cargo  of  sand,  which  re- 
lieved them  at  the  time. 

"  The  gentleman  to  whom  this  sand  belonged  lived  in  Islay, 
to  whom  Mr.  Robertson's  friends  immediately  wrote,  telling  him 
that  the  people  who  were  building  the  new  church  had  abused  his 
ground  by  carrying  sand  from  Ardnacross  shore,  and  desired  him 
immediately  to  stop  them.  They  thought  that  if  they  could  bring 
him  over  to  their  way  of  thinking,  they  would  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  the  building  ;  but  he,  upon  the  receipt  of  their  letter,  and  con- 
trary to  their  expectations,  wrote  to  the  managers,  granting  liberty 
to  take  whatever  they  needed,  only  desiring  them  to  satisfy  his 
tenants  for  any  hurt  which  might  be  done  them.  This  was  a  piece 
of  kindness  neither  asked  nor  expected. 

*'  The  clergy  in  the  country  seeing  the  work  near  a  close, 
and  fearing  that,  if  the  people  got  a  faithful  minister,  they  would 
be  affronted,  or  spurred  on,  contrary  to  their  inclination,  to  a 
moie  faithful  discharge  of  their  office,  applied  to  the  managers  of 
the  society,  to  have  their  new  kirk  made  a  chapel-of-ease,  promis- 
ing all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  and  to  ordain  any  man  they 
should  choose ;  but  their  offers  of  friendship  were  rejected  with 
disdain — they  were  too  well  known  to  be  believed  in  their  fair 
pretensions  ;  the  congregation  well  knew  that  the  friendship  the 
clergy  had  for  them  was  but  small,  and  were  firmly  resolved  to 
have  a  minister  who  should  not  be  under  their  inspection  and 
influence. 

"  The  Antiburghers  in  the  Low  Country,  hearing  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Campbelton,  and  being  ready  to  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes,  sent  over  some  of  their  party  to  preach 
with  a  view  to  gain  the  people  to  their  party,  but  they  got  no 
countenance,  as  neither  their  principles  nor  terms  of  communion 
were  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Campbelton. 

"  After  mature  deliberation,  they  agreed   to  join  the  Presby- 
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tery  of  Relief,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  them  for  counsel  and 
direction."* 

The  circumstance  of  the  people  of  Campbelton  disliking  the 
terms  of  communion  in  the  Secession,  and  preferring  the  more  lib- 
eral terms  of  the  Relief  church,  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  the 
fact  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Boes,  whose  memory  was  dear  to  them, 
and  whose  opinions  were  much  revered,  had  openly  taught  among 
them  liberal  and  scriptural  terms  of  communion.  He  had  testi- 
fied against  the  Secession  as  being  too  narrow  and  sectarian,  at 
a  time  when  he  never  dreamed  that  his  people  would  be  called 
upon  to  choose  between  them  and  another  body  of  dissenters. 
The  moving  cause  is  often  far  back  in  the  chain  of  events. 

As  evidences  of  the  alacrity,  diligence,  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance with  which  they  carried  on  their  undertaking,  a  commit- 
tee was  sent  to  the  Low  country  to  collect  subscriptions  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  on  their  struggle.  A  vessel  was  chartered  and 
sent  to  Norway  for  timber.  Men,  women,  and  children,  carried 
stones  or  sand ;  and  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  they  reared 
one  of  the  most  substantial  churches  in  Scotland,  capable  of 
containing  1,600  worshippers.  The  object  of  their  choice,  Mr. 
James  Pinkerton,  /saw  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  their  call ;  and  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1767,  he  was  ordained  among  them  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Relief.  Affectionate,  urbane,  and  ministerial  in 
his  deportment,  he  presided  over  his  congregation  till  1804,  be- 
loved by  his  people,  and  respected  by  those  who  had  been  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  infant  cause.  By  kindness  he  charmed 
the  serpents  who  at  first  would  fain  have  stung  him  and  his  people 
to  death.     "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

Glasgow  Relief  Church The  rise  of  the  Relief  interest  in 

Glasgow  began  with  great  promise,  though  it  was  soon  somewhat 
blighted  by  very  untoward  events.  In  the  year  1761,  the  Wynd 
church  was  rebuilt.  Its  minister,  Dr.  Craig,  having  been  previous- 
ly translated  to  St.  Andrew's  church,  the  magistrates  began  to  take 
steps  for  providing  it  with  a  minister,  who  was  to  rank  as  the  se- 
venth minister  of  the  town.  The  sessions  naturally  expected  that 
the  ancient  form  of  election,  known  by  the  name  of  the  model 
1721,  would  be  foUowedy  which  allowed  the  session  of  the  par- 
ticular congregation  first  to  nominate  their  nominee,  who  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  general   session,   town-council,   and 

*  Preface  of  Campbelton  INIimite  Book. 
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congregation  successively ;  and  then,  if  agreeable  to  all  of  then?, 
the  council  and  general  session,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pres- 
hytery,  gave  him  a  call.  This  plan  had  been  observed  during 
forty  years.  It  left  the  patronage,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
hands  of  ministers  and  elders.  The  council,  however,  were 
resolved  to  exercise  their  own  legal  rights  as  patrons,  and  not 
to  be  controlled  by  any  ecclesiastical  body. 

For  this  purpose  they  applied  "to  the  Lords  of  plantation'^ 
for  a  declaration  of  their  right  of  patronage  to  the  Wynd 
church.  The  corporations  and  sessions  and  ministers  most 
strenuously  opposed  them  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  but  the  law  of  the  land  was  vindicated,  and  the  patron- 
age was  declared  to  lie  in  the  council,  which  they  could  not  of 
right  give  away  to  other  parties.  Such  legal  grasping  at  church 
power  excited  great  indignation  among  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries and  the  citizens  at  large.  To  smooth  the  way  for  the 
exercise  of  their  legal  rights,  the  magistrates  gave  out  that  they 
would  not  exercise  their  right  of  patronage  like  other  patrons, 
but  still  consult  as  formerly  with  the  ministers  and  committees 
of  session.  They  kept  their  promise  so  far,  that  they  did  mention 
to  them  their  first  presentee ;  and  a  second  one  likewise ;  but 
tlie  clergy  and  the  ciders  not  acquiescing  in  their  choice,  the 
magistrates  and  council  took  the  matter  entirely  into  their  own 
hands,  [^and  presented  Mr.  Bannatyne  of  Craigie  to  the  vacant 
charge.  He  was  of  the  moderate  side  of  the  church,  and  was 
inducted  18th  October,  1764.  The  religious  public  were  in 
flames.  The  whole  members  of  the  Wynd  church  session  re- 
signed their  offices,  The*^esignation  taking  place  only  three 
weeks  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  placed  the 
magistrates  and  new  minister  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Such 
was  the  provost's  perplexity  on  the  occasion,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary "  to  invite  the  ministers  of  the  city  to  a  friendly  glass 
of  wine  to  devise  a  plan  for  procuring  elders  at  the  ensuing  Sacra- 
ment."* 

The  people  had  taken  their  stand,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Relief  church,  in  which  they 
Avould  be  free  from  all  civil  interference.  On  Tith  November, 
17()4,  they  held  a  meeting  in  the  Barony  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  office-bearers,    and    carrying   out    their   design. 

*   CU-laiul's  Aiiiials. 
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Bailie  James  Smith  was  elected  preses,  and  eleven  of  a  committee 
were  chosen  to  act  along  with  him,  and  carry  on  the  undertaking. 
They  speedily  reared  a  Relief  church  (now  the  chapel-of-ease, 
Albion-street).  It  contained  about  1,800  sittings,  which  shows 
the  number  that  must  have  at  the  time  dissented  from  the  Estab- 
lishment and  joined  the  standard  of  the  Relief.  When  it  was 
building,  a  kind  of  underhand  scheme  was  proposed  by  a  leading 
man  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Wesleyan  minister,  who  was  in  Glasgow,  to 
have  him  inducted  into  it ;  but  the  plan  was  given  up  before  it 
came  to  a  vote  of  the  society.  * 

Though  the  subscriptions  were  raised  expressly  for  a  Relief 
church,  yet  there  were  still  a  few  that  wished  it  made  a  chapel-ot- 
ease ;  and,  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Established  church  as  possible 
with  safety,  to  be  free  of  patronage.  After  consulting  lawyers, 
they  were  assured  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  safety  without 
betaking  themselves  to  the  Presbytery  of  Relief.  Accordingly, 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  1765,  the  vote  was  put  whether  they 
should  make  application  to  the  Relief  Presbytery  according  to 
the  preamble  of  their  subscriptions,  or  convert  their  meeting-house 
into  a  chapel-of-ease.  The  whole  congregation,  except  seven  or 
eight,  voted  for  itS  being  a  Relief  church.  They  applied  in  the 
spring  to  the  Relief  Presbytery ;  but  the  application  not  being  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  formal  and  definite,  its  admission  was  deferred. 
A  fresh  application  through  Mr.  Gillespie  was  made  in  June,  when 
it  was  formally  received.  The  house  was  opened  on  17th  August, 
1766,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baine  of  Edinburgh.  He  preached  from 
1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  crowd  was  immense.  Everything  augured 
well;  but  still  the  main  thing  was  awanting — an  able,  faithful, 
and  acceptable  minister  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

h  The  person  on  whom  their  aftections  were  fixed  was  Mr.  Bos- 
ton of  Jedburgh.  He  had  many  ties,  however,  binding  him  to 
his  present  charge.  His  constitution  also  had  been  somewhat 
impaired  by  affliction  during  the  winter,  and  though  he  had  re- 
cruited considerably,  he  had  not  regained  his  former  vigour.  Af- 
ter asking  time  repeatedly  to  consider  of  the  matter,  he,  in  the 
month  of  September,  wrote  them  that  he  was  heartily  sorry  for 
the  distress  he  would  inflict  upon  them,  and  the  trouble  he  had 
put  them  to;   "  but,  after  the  most  serious  and  mature  delibera- 

*  Life  of  Thomas  Tiiylor,  p.  32.     York.    1780. 
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tion,  I  cannot  find  it  bound  as  duty  on  my  conscience  before  God 
to  come  to  Glasgow.  Could  I  have  found  this,  I  would  have 
feared  no  labours,  nor  been  controlled  by  any  authority ;  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  I  am  obliged  to  stop  short." 

This  was  a  sad  stroke.  The  Relief  cause  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  There  were  but  few  ministers  to  select  from ;  and  out 
of  that  few,  fewer  still  were  qualified  to  take  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  large  and  respectable  church  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie endeavoured  to  direct  their  attention  to  Mr.  Monteith,  a 
presbyterian  dissenter  in^Berwick-on-Tweed ;  and  he  did  come 
and  officiate  among  them  as  a  candidate,  and  gave  considerable 
satisfaction.  The  impression  he  produced,  however,  was  not  very 
decided.  Still  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  of  them  turned  towards  Mr. 
Boston,  and,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Simpson,  Bellshill,  his 
son-in-law,  a  communication  was  opened  up  afresh  with  him  on 
the  terms  that  he  should  be  called  as  the  pastor  of  the  Glasgow 
church  ;  and  his  son,  Michael,  who  was  then  a  dissenting  minister 
in  England,  should  be  associated  with  him  as  his  assistant  and 
successor.  So  eager  were  his  party  to  carry  their  project  of  a 
joint  pastorate  between  father  and  son,  that  Boston,  labouring 
under  a  return  of  his  former  disorder,  was  induced  to  travel  by  a 
"  wheeled  vehicle,"  as  he  could  not  ride,  and  to  come  to  Glasgow 
and  preach  and  consult  with  his  friends.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  congregation  shrunk  from  calling  a  man  in  a  poor 
state  of  health,  and  saddling  themselves  from  the  commencement 
with  an  assistant  minister.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  on  the 
28th  October,  1766,  89  voted  proceed,  and  112  delay;  so  that 
Mr.  Boston,  after  his  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  could  not  but 
feel  chagrined  and  disappointed. 

It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  Mr.  Baine  of  Edinburgh, 
that  the  proposal  should  have  been  cherished  by  Boston,  and 
that  his  party  should  still  hav^e  forced  it  upon  him.  Gillespie 
also  saw  the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  came  to  Glasgow 
to  heal  differences,  and  divert  their  attention  to  some  other  object. 
The  attempt  was  vain.  Boston  was  even  ofi'ended  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  with  Baine  and  Gillespie,  for  intermeddling 
in  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  concern.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  a  slight  misunderstanding,  which  at  the  time  was 
greatly  magnified  by  busybodies,  sprang  up  between  Boston 
and  Baine. 

The  latter  had  too  much  j)ractical  wisdom  not  to  perceive  that 
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the  translation  of  Boston,  in  present  circumstances,  was  absurd; 
and  that  to  keep  up  the  project  as  a  subject  of  keen  agita- 
tion, Mas  fretting  his  mind,  and  wearing  down  his  constitution. 
Writing  on  this  very  point  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  preses  of  the  con- 
gregation (12th  January,  1767),  he  says,  "  I  beUeve  the  Jedburgh 
people  will  struggle  the  point  with  you,  and  you  may  refer  it  to 
the  Presbytery's  decision ;  but  the  melancholy  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Boston  is  in  such  a  bad  state  of  health,  that  physicians  there  and 
in  the  metropolis,  who  have  been  advised,  have  very  small  hope 
of  his  recovery.  Happy  for  his  friends,  zealous  in  this  affair,  if 
they  can  absolve  themselves  and  their  management  from  increas- 
ing the  disorder,  and  hastening  the  death  of  a  valuable  man, 
who  to  our  view  might  have,  for  some  years,  been  useful  among 
his  own  people." 

In  the  face  of  stronof  remonstrances  the  friends  of  Boston  still 
made  light  of  his  sickness,  and  urged  on  a  moderation,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  29  th  of  Jaimary, — Mr.  Baine  to  preside.  The  pres- 
bytery was  to  meet  on  the  11th  February  and  judge  of  the  call. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Mr.  Baine  did  not  fulfil  the  appoint- 
ment— the  moderation  did  not  take  place — and  before  another 
day  could  be  fixed*,  Mr.  Boston  had  seen  the  end  of  all  his  la- 
bours. Every  thing  was  now  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Parties 
appeared  among  the  managers, — quarrels  and  resignations  took 
place, — and  the  friends  of  patronage  held  them  up  to  scorn,  and 
mocked  at  the  liberties  of  the  Christian  people,  as  if  a  failure,  by 
a  visitation  of  Providence,  in  getting  the  man  of  their  heart, 
could  prove  the  worthlessness  of  their  scriptural  principles. 

After  the  death  of  Boston  the  attention  of  the  congregation 
was  directed  towards  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cruden,  minister  of  Logie- 
Pert.  He  had  indirectly  been  the  means  of  originating  the 
Relief  congregation  of  Blair- Logie,  and  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Relief  church,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  minister  of  good  report.  He  was  an  acceptable 
preacher.  He  was  also  now  willing  to  go  farther  than  when  he 
stood  for  College-street,  and  to  be  inducted  into  a  Relief  church 
altogether  disconnected  with  the  Establishment.  He  was  accord- 
ingly elected  2d  June,  1767,  and  next  year  the  General  Assembly 
pronounced  upon  him  the  same  sentence  which  they  had  previ- 
ously done  upon  Boston  and  Baine.  He  was  "  intercommuned  " 
though  not  deposed.  The  first  years  of  his  ministry  in  Glasgow 
were  highly  encouraging.     Immense  crowds  attended  him ;  but 
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though  a  popular  and  somewhat  eloquent  preacher,  he  was  a 
simple  man,  and  not  fitted  to  preside  over  a  people  so  numerous, 
divided,  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christian  liberty  as  the  Glasgow 
congregation.  He  was  narrow  and  bigoted  in  his  views,  and 
not  suited  to  the  meridian  of  the  Relief  church.  It  will  yet  be 
seen  that  he  was  a  wedge,  rather  than  a  corner-stone  to  unite  and 
strengthen  the  building. 

■  To  the  history  of  the  rise  of  these  churches  might  be  added  simi- 
lar records  concerning  the  rise  of  others,  which  speedily  followed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  flourishing  Relief  churches  sprang  up  in  Dunse,  Ander- 
ston,  Cupar-Fife,  Dalkeith,  Falkirk,  Kilsyth,  &c.,  which  called 
and  obtained  for  their  respective  ministers,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Monteith,  Joseph  Neil,  Lawrence  Bonnar,  Alexander  Hutchison, 
Michael  Boston,  and  John  Graham.  This  was  a  rapidity  of 
increase  w'hich  w-as  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  evangelical 
religion  and  religious  liberty,  but  alarming  to  those  who  had 
taken  measures  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  as  Christians, 
and  subject  them  to  the  controlling  power  of  the  state  in  reli- 
gious matters.  Whenever  they  felt  what  an  Establishment  in 
its  natural  and  necessary  working  really  was,  they  speedily 
escaped  from  it.  The  sentiments  which  then  generally  animated 
the  religious  public  are  well  expressed  in  the  proposal  which  was 
circulated  1779,  at  the  buildhig  of  the  Falkirk  church:  "  It  is 
time  for  all  lovers  of  Christian  liberty,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  war- 
ranted to  them  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
to  maintain  to  themselves  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  Hberty 
and  exercise  of  their  holy  religion  in  all  the  parts  thereof,  as  con- 
tained in  God's  word,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners."  Over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  the  people  were  ready  to  listen  to 
such  appeals,  and  prompt  to  put  them  into  execution. 

The  Establishment  became  alarmed.  The  Secession,  split  as 
it  now  was  into  two  divisions,  were  successfully  setting  up  rival 
churches  in  every  town  of  any  considerable  importance.  The 
Antiburghers  had  now  about  ninety-seven  congregations,  and 
sixteen  vacancies ;  the  Burghers  forty-two  settled  congregations, 
and  seventeen  vacancies.  The  Relief  were  increasing  apace. 
The  danger  was  that  the  Establishment  should,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  deserted.  An  alarm  was  got  up  and  sedulously  spread, 
that  these  sectaries  would  entail  a  vast  expense  upon  the  country. 
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— consume  the  poor  funds  which  were  formerly  collected  at  the 
parish-church  door, — and  that  farmers  and  cottars,  instead  of 
paying  rent  to  their  landlord,  would  alienate  the  proceeds  of 
their  labour  to  the  support  of  a  swarm  of  dissenting  clergy.  A 
v'ariety  of  motives,  therefore,  conspired  to  induce  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  measures  for  setting  their  house  in  order,  and, 
if  possible,  retaining  the  people  within  the  walls  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  political  state  of  the  country  was  also  favourable 
to  the  introduction  of  popular  measures.  The  whigs  were  at 
least  nominally  in  office.  The  Rockingham  administration  was 
making  great  professions  of  liberty.  The  voice  of  America  had 
been  listened  to,  and  the  obnoxious  stamp  act  had  been  repealed. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  hitherto 
been  favourable  to  the  whigs,  would  also  obtain  a  little  relaxation 
from  the  yoke  of  patronage,  and  thus  win  back  many  of  those 
dissenters  who  had  left  her  pale. 

Accordingly  an  overture  on  schism  was  brought  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Assembly  1766,  sent  up  from  the  Assembly  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  speaks  for  itself.  "  In  respect  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  that  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  increase 
of  Secession  from  tfhe  legal  establishment  of  this  church,  and  as 
it  is  reported  that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  meet- 
ing-houses are  already  erected, — although  it  never  was,  nor  is  in- 
tended, that  any  sort  of  severity  should  be  used  against  any  of 
those  persons,  it  is  overtured,  that  it  may  be  recommended  to 
presbyteries  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  fact:  And  further, 
as  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage  has  been  one  chief  occasion 
of  the  progress  of  Secession,  it  is  also  overtured,  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  consider  what  methods  may  be 
employed  to  remedy  so  great  an  evil ;  and  it  is  humbly  submitted, 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  this  purpose  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  presbyteries,  and  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty and  influence,  and  to  report."  This  overture  produced 
considerable  alarm  among  the  Seceders,  against  whom  it  was 
mainly  directed,  with  the  view  of  breaking  their  ranks.  It  was 
very  inquisitorial  in  its  spirit.  It  disclaimed  "  severity"  against 
their  persons,  but  still  it  was  thought  to  bode  the  thing  which  it 
carefully  disclaimed.  It  covertly  yet  plainly  affirmed  that  the 
schism  of  the  Secession  was  likely  to  be  fraught  with  "  danger- 
ous consequences"  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  And  a  secret 
correspondence  was  to  be  carried  on  "  with  men  of  property  and 
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influence"  to   "get  the  abuse  of  patronage"  redressed  and  the 
evil  remedied. 

When  the  overture  was  under  discussion,  Dr.  Robertson 
warmly  opposed  it,  and  in  that  manly  spirit  for  which  he  has 
been  often  praised  he  castigated  the  trucklers  to  the  ministry  of 
the  day.  Said  he,  "I  see  many  gentlemen  here,  Moderator, 
who  have  always  uniformly  differed  from  me  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  public  measures,  and  these  I  regard  and  esteem  as 
honest  men,  because  they  ara  consistent.  But  when  I  see  men 
at  one  time  promoting  one  set  of  measures,  and  at  another  espous- 
ing the  opposite,  perhaps  as  one  ministry  or  another  prevails  at 
court,  I  must  heartily  despise  such  dishonourable  truckling." 
The  sentiment  was  noble,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  acting  himself  fully  upon  it.  Robertson 
had  the  ear  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  stood  behind  the  throne, 
and  was  higher  than  the  throne  itself.  Bute  moved  administra- 
tions like  puppets  at  his  pleasure.  First  one  division  of  the 
whigs,  and  then  another,  came  at  this  period  into  power.  Even 
Chatham  soon  threw  up  the  seals  of  office,  because  he  was 
checked  and  controlled  by  a  secret  court  influence.  It  mattered 
not  who  was  minister,  Bute  was  king  of  Scotland;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Archibald  of  Argyle,  managed  all  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  With  his  countenance  Robertson  could  easily  set 
every  administration  at  defiance,  and  jnake  them  ask  his  support, 
instead  of  cringing  to  their  measures. 

After  a  long  and  animated  debate  the  overture  was  rejected. 
Baine,  whose  case  was  decided  on  the  preceding  day,  blames 
the  supincness  of  the  popular  party,  while  he  confesses  that, 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the  patrons  of  high  Church 
authority  were  consistent  with  themselves." — "  From  the  pre- 
mises they  laid  down  it  was  a  just  conclusion  to  throw  out 
the  overture ;  for,  if  the  law  of  patronage  be  such  a  blessing 
as  our  modern  declaimers  say ;  if  so  far  from  being  a  source 
of  mischief,  it  is  productive  of  the  most  salutary  fruits  through 
the  land,  we  ought  to  hug  and  hold  it  fast.  Such  were  the  en- 
comiums liberally  bestowed  on  this  hard  law  by  the  genuine  sons 
of  the  church."  Kindling  with  indignation  against  their  counsels 
and  conduct,  he  asks,  "  Where  is  that  corner  of  the  nation  in 
which  religion,  morals,  SMeet  peace,  bear  not  the  scars  of  this 
law ;  and  from  the  wanton,  heavy  hand  of  our  rigid  taskmasters 
laying  it  on,  are  they   not  bleeding  to  death  under  the  blow? 
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Has  not  this  age  seen  the  man,  (Robertson,)  nay,  not  a  few  of 
the  professed  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  take  this  law  like  a  torch 
in  their  hand,  a  law  in  their  case  harmless,  till  kindled  and  lighted 
up  by  an  Assembly's  sentence,  and  then  march  with  it  in  triumph 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  incendiary-like,  set  all  on  fire  where 
they  came,  and  around  them ;  glorying  at  the  same  time  in  these 
measures,  and  extolling  them,  perhaps,  in  a  General  Assembly, 
as  the  felicity  of  our  land?  Such  have  been  the  march  and 
counter-marches  of  our  boasting  pretenders  to  moderation,  morals, 
charity;  such  our  stars  of  the  first  magnitude:  and,  as  is  most 
due,  these,  and  these  chiefly,  have  promises  and  preferment,  for 
their  signal  services  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

The  church,  however,  was  no  doubt  alarmed  at  her  own  doings, 
and  was  disposed  in  some  measure  to  pause,  review,  and  redress 
some  of  the  oppressions  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  her  own 
members.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  schism  overture  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  Assembly  (1765),  it  also  took  off  the  sen- 
tences of  suspension  from  sitting  in  a  judicative  capacity  in  pres- 
byteries, synods,  and  general  assemtjliesT^under  which  Hunter 
of  Saline,  Daling  of  Cleish,  and  Spence  of  Orwell  had  remained 
for  twelve  years.  'They  had  been  punished  along  with  Gillespie 
for  the  same  alleged  fault,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  To 
be  hung  up  for  twelve  years  before  Scotland  as  scarecrows  of 
the  danger  of  refusing  to  induct  unpopular  presentees  at  the  man- 
date of  the  Assembly,  was  a  long  period.  Patience,  even  receiving 
its  yearly  stipend,  might  he  exhausted.  As  many  were  leaving 
the  church  on  every  side,  they  might  also  cut  the  cord  by  which 
they  were  suspended  and  become  dissenters;  and  it  was  therefore 
deemed  an  act  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  justice,  not  to  oppress 
them  farther,  lest  they  should  send  in  their  demission,  and  in- 
crease the  oppressed  heritage  of  God. 

Even  the  friends  of  Gillespie  began  to  think  there  might  be 
some  relentings  towards  him  also,  as  his  copartners  in  ecclesias- 
tical guilt  were  cordially  welcomed  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 


*  '  Memoirs  of  Modern  Church  Reformation,'  p.  16.  The  whole  debate  on  the 
schism  overture  is  preserved  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  July  1766.  A  pamphlet  vi^as 
afterwards  published  in  1770,  which  contains  the  investigation  as  to  the  number 
of  Dissenting  churches,  on  which  the  schism  overture  seems  to  have  been  founded, 
and  the  selfish  motives  on  which  it  was  wished  that  dissent  should  be  crushed. 
The  statistical  document  which  it  contains  is  worthy  of  preservation.  See 
Appendix. 
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church.  An  overture  was  therefore,  in  HOG,  introduced  into 
tlie  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  to  have  the  sentence  of  "  depo- 
sition" removed,  and  to  have  him  restored  to  the  same  condition 
as  Boston  and  Baine,  who  wei'e  intercommuned,  but  not  deposed. 
Something  of  the  same  kind,  as  already  noticed,  had  been  done 
towards  Glas  in  1739,  when  the  sentence  of  deposition,  passed 
upon  him  for  his  Independent  principles,  was  changed  and  modi- 
fied into  that  of  excision.  This  overture  about  Gillespie  made 
very  slow  progress,  being  suffered  to  sleep  for  years  upon  the  re- 
cords. After  being  put  off  in  1 769,  it  came  on  for  final  discussion 
in  1770,  when  an  overwhelming  majority  voted  that  he  should 
still  be  considered  a  deposed  minister,  and  the  most  bitter  invec- 
tives were  poured  forth  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  against  him, 
and  his  brethren  of  the  Relief,  as  being  the  most  uncompromising 
foes  of  the  church. 

The  debate  must  have  been  felt  to  be  very  insulting  to  Gilles- 
pie. It  was  accompanied  by  a  bitter  anonymous  pamphlet  on  the 
"case"  of  Gillespie,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Assembly,  full  of 
the  most  virulent  scurrility  against  him  and  the  Relief  ministers, 
and  which  drev/  forth  at  least  three  replies  from  the  press.  The 
first,  which  seems  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Baine,*  blames  Dr.  W— r. 
(Webster)  the  old  friend  of  Gillespie,  with  being  the  author  or 
fiu'nishing  the  materials  of  the  scurrilous  production.  It  begins — 
"  Rev.  Sir,  no  doubt  you  have  read  the  case  of  your  quondam 
friend  Mr.  Gillespie.  Whether  you  are  the  author,  as  some  say, 
or  furnished  the  materials  only,  according  to  others,  I  cannot  say. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  that  case  than  you,  having  been,  in  Mr.  Gillespie's 
younger  years,  his  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor." 
The  author  of  "  the  case"  having  ridiculed  Gillespie  "  as  a  com- 
position of  the  weathercock  and  the  mule  "  in  religion  ;  and  satir- 
ized his  "  monkish  turn  and  solemn  gloomy  phiz,"  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  sentence  of  deposition  could  not  be  removed  without 
great  danger  to  the  Establishment ;  and  then  waxing  valiant  he 
assails  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  for  "their  pernicious  measures, 
plots,  and  schemes  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  their  influence 
can  go."  To  this,  Baine  in  his  review  of  the  " case"  replies,  "  The 
Presbytery's  scheme,  it  is  true,  does  thwart  and  expose  the  pride 
and  power  of  churchmen,  whose  Manton  and  unnecessary  severities 

*  '  Tlie  case  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie  reviewed,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W_r.'     By  J.  li.     1770. 
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are  laying  waste  our  native  country,  and  with  equal  rapidity  and 
baleful  influence  extinguishing  religion  and  morals  with  it."* 
"  No  man,  I  apprehend,"  continues  he,  "  ought  to  condemn 
the  presbytery's  plan  by  wholesale,  but  he  whose  creed  is  com- 
posed of  the  few  following  propositions,  viz. : 

"  That  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  very  Httle  benefit  to 
mankind,  and  that  another  gospel  will  do  the  business  fully 
as  well. 

*'  Although  a  pastor  entering  in  violently  upon  a  parish,  with 
glaring  marks  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty  upon  him,  is  just- 
ly odious  to  the  people,  yet  may  he  promote  their  best  inter- 
ests by  haranguing  before  empty  galleries  and  pews,  as  well 
as  if  he  preached,  every  Lord's  day,  to  a  serious  attentive 
audience, 

"  He  who  can  digest  these  articles,  and  adopt  them  as  his 
faith,  must  condemn  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  as  a  pernicious 
junto.  At  present  I  am  an  infidel  with  regard  to  the  above  pro- 
positions." 

He  thus  gives  rf  thrust  at  the  heterodoxy  and  empty  churches 
of  the  moderates,  and  indirectly  claims  for  the  Relief  an  opposite 
character. 

In  the  course  of  next  year,  (1771,)  Mr.  Walker,  of  Dundonald, 
published  '  An  Alarm  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  in  which  he 
dwells  particularly  on  the  worldly  and  persecuting  spirit  displayed 
by  the  Assembly  (1770)  "in  their  treatment  of  the  drunken  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  the  pious  Mr.  Gillespie."  The  one  they  restored  to 
the  status  of  a  minister,  and  the  other  they  did  by  a  vote  declare 
unworthy  of  it.  The  one  "  had  broken  the  divine  law,  whereas 
the  other,  by  too  strict  a  regard  for  it,  had  ventured  to  dispute  the 
Illegal  authority  which  the  Assembly  had  usurped,  and  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  as  far  as  worldly  motives  could  have  any  In- 

In  the  way  of  ridiculing  the  sectarian  position  assumed  by  the  church  towards 
the  Dissenters  and  the  supposed  canon  law,  that  no  sentence  but  deposition  could 
sunder  a  minister  from  his  teiiids,  he  says,  "  I  have  often  wondered,  why  our 
established  clergy  were  so  shy  of  pulpit-intercourse  with  non-established  brethren, 

though  truly  one  with  them  in  religious  sentiments,  complexion,  and  character 

Li  a  late  conversation  upon  this  subject,  '  I  suspect,'  said  one  of  the  company,  '  it 
may  be  owing  to  an  unlucky  discovery  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  humorous 
writer,  and  adopted  by  not  a  few  into  their  creed,  viz.. '  That  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  the  Stipend.'  " 
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fluence."  "  And  now,  may  I  not  ask,"  says  he,  "  in  what  has 
Mr.  Gillespie  erred  ?  But  I  must  correct  my  style ;  as,  in  my 
apprehension,  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  his  opposers.  I  think, 
instead  of  any  censure,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  this  church,  and 
has  them  too  from  her  genuine  sons,  for  the  firmness  with  which 
he  maintained  that  important  branch  of  subordination  in  our  con- 
stitution, the  subordination  of  the  Assembly  itself  to  the  standing 
laws.  And  if  lenitives  are  prescribed  by  our  constitutional  laws, 
they  are  necessary  in  such  a  case  as  his  must  appear  even  to 
his  greatest  enemies  ;  yet  where  was  the  lenity  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly in  refusing  so  very  small  and  inconsiderable  a  mitigation 
of  a  censure  he  has  now  lien  under  almost  twenty  years,  to  the 
reproach  (not  of  him,  for  it  has  added  a  veneration  to  his  char- 
acter, but)  of  this  church  ?  Indeed  the  mitigation  sought  was 
so  small,  that,  for  my  part,  I  was  ashamed  to  find  that  no  more 
was  moved  for.  But  the  more  trifling  that  it  was,  so  much  the 
more  did  the  refusal  of  it  serve  to  manifest  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  majority."  * 

Dr.  John  Erskine,  who  was  the  personal  friend  of  Gillespie, 
managed  also  to  appear  indirectly  in  his  favour.  As  he  was  now 
the  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson,  it  would  not  have  been  very  seemly 
to  have  come  out  with  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  one  whom  his 
colleague,  the  leader  of  the  Assembly,  had  not  yet  forgiven,  and 
therefore  he  got  an  essay  by  Gillespie  '  On  Immediate  Revela- 
tions,' and  published  it  with  a  preface  in  which  he  covertly  throws 
his  shield  over  his  old  acquaintance,  and  defends  his  character.  "  I 
am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  my  esteem  and 
regard  for  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  a  meek  and  humble 
sufferer  for  conscience'  sake.  The  hard,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  un- 
constitutional sentence  of  deposition,  passed  upon  him  May  1752, 
and  still  standing  unrepealed,  for  his  refusing  to  bear  a  part  in 
a  settlement,  which  he  thought  he  could  not  be  active  in  without 
violating  his  ordination-vows,  has  made  his  integrity,  and  his  for- 
bearing and  forgiving  spirit,  generally  known.  Indeed,  in  a 
speech  (Dr.  Robertson's)  last  General  Assembly,  his  character  was 
painted  in  colours  that  represented  it  as  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It 
was  alleged,  that  he  gloried  in  his  deposition,  and  instead  of 
accounting  it  any  advantage,  would  despise  and  disregard  his  be- 
ing restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 

*  Page  57. 
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land."  Dr.  Erskine  adds,  in  wiping  otf  the  aspersions  of  the 
anonymous  pamphleteer,  that  he  has  published  this  essay,  that 
"the  world  may  now  see,  and  judge,  with  what  justice  ill-natured 
whisperers  and  backbiters,  petulant  declaimers,  and  dastardly 
mean-spirited  anonymous  scribblers,  have  aspersed  him,  as  a 
weak  wrong-headed  enthusiast,  incapable  either  to  please  or  edify 
a  judicious  audience.  Such  wanton  unprovoked  defamation, 
especially  from  those  whose  situation  gave  them  easy  access  to  be 
well-informed,  such  stabs  in  the  dark,  bewray  either  a  low  and 
mercenary  servility,  courting  favours  or  honours  in  this  way  to 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  aspire,  or  a  malicious  depraved  heart, 
that  delights  in  insulting  the  oppressed.  But  the  usefulness  of 
his  ministry  needs  not  their  witness ;  and  indeed  has  higher  wit- 
ness than  that  of  man.  It  has  epistles  of  commendation,  written, 
not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  in  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart."  * 

It  is  very  questionable,  how  far  Mr.  Gillespie's  friends  in  the 
church  acted  wisely  in  attempting  to  have  his  sentence  of  "  de- 
position" modified  into  that  of  simple  "exclusion"  from  the 
Establishment.  He  held  his  ordination  not  from  them  but  from 
the  English  Disseii,ters.  He  was  not  asking  to  have  the  sentence 
of  deposition  modified.  It  no  doubt  proceeded  from  good  motives 
on  the  part  of  his  former  brethren.  As  those  who  had  been 
punished  with  him  had  been  forgiven,  something  also,  it  was 
thought,  was  due  to  him,  as  he  was  an  old  venerable  man,  and 
had  been  the  principal  sufferer.  The  application  at  least  served 
to  bring  out  the  temper  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly. 
After  nearly  twenty  years,  they  were  as  virulent  against  him 
as  when  first  deposed.  This  was  reading  him  a  lesson  at  the 
close  of  life,  that  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  had  not  "  sojourned 
in  Mesech  nor  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar." 

*  Preface,  pp.  6,  7. 
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BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLES  ABOUT  TERMS  OF  COMMUNION.— DEATH 
OF  COLIER ELECTION  OF  COWAN,  AND  REJECTION  OF  PIRIE. 

No  great  principle  was  ever  practically  wrought  out  without  pro- 
ducing partial  ills,  and  breaking  up  many  of  the  closest  friend- 
ships. Christianity  itself  turned  the  world  upside  down.  The 
free  communion  principles  which  the  originators  of  the  Relief 
Presbytery  adopted,  were  too  much  opposed  to  the  close  secta- 
rian views  which  had  long  been  cherished  under  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  which  bound  to  national  uniformity,  not  to 
meet  with  very  decided  opposition  from  many  a  quarter.  They 
had  to  contend  with  indomitable  prejudices,  that  were  the  growth 
of  centuries,  in  the  public  mind.  From  this  source  sprang  the 
first  internal  and  external  troubles  of  the  Relief  denomination. 
Some  parties  among  themselves  started  back  from  free  commu- 
nion principles,  when  they  saw  the  length  to  which  they  would  be 
carried  by  them ;  and  other  sects  thought  they  saw  here  a  loose 
link  in  the  Relief  armour,  and  through  it  they  endeavoured  to 
shoot  thousands  of  pointed  arrows,  that  were  exceedingly  an- 
noying, and  which  put  the  Relief  fathers  to  their  mettle  to  pluck 
them  out. 

So  early  as  the  summer  of  1769,  some  of  the  elders  of  the 
Dunse  Relief  church  complained  to  the  presbytery,  that  Mr. 
Monteith,  their  minister,  had  gone  to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray, 
an  Independent  minister  of  Newcastle,  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper, — "  being  a  breach  of  Presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment to  hold  communion  with  one  who  condemned  synods  and 
assemblies,  and  the  government  of  God's  house."*  Mr.  Mon- 
teith, on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  Independents  were  many  of 
them  "  visible  saints," — that  it   was  a  gross  inconsistency  "  to 

*  '  A  Discovery  of  tlic  Sinfulness  of  tlie  Principles  of  the  Relief  Church,'  &c.  by 
Daniel  Frazer,  Dunsc,  1770. 
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say  that  any  man  was  a  saint,  and  not  to  hold  communion  with 
him."  He  also  pled  the  words  of  his  call  which  the  people  had 
given,  and  the  presbytery  had  sustained :  "  We  invite  you  to 
be  our  minister,  not  as  separatists  from  any  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  nor  from  any  of  the  faithful  ministers  or  members  of 
the  Established  church  in  this  land:"  and  certainly,  said  he,  "they 
would  not  maintain  that  a  dissenting  church  in  England  v.as  not 
a  Protestant  church."  The  presbytery,  in  a  kind  of  extrajudicial 
meeting,  as  the  cause  was  not  very  formally  brought  before  them, 
heard  parties,  and  gave  a  deliberative  judgment  on  the  matter. 
They  declared  "  that  Mr.  Monteith  had  done  nothing  wrong." 
This  decision  was  of  great  moment,  as  it  brought  out  the  Re- 
lief terms  of  communion  as  to  other  dissenting  churches ;  and 
showed  that  it  was  not  merely  with  godly  ministers  in  the  Estab- 
lishment, but  in  other  religious  denominations  also,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  hold  fellowship  as  God  gave  them  opportunity. 
The  bulk  of  the  congregation  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  though 
some  withdrew  on  account  "  of  such  latitudinarian  principles  and 
practices." 

This  process  against  Mr.  Monteith  was  the  less  to  be  expected 
from  the  Dunse  session,  as  Mr.  Boston,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  church,  when  the  Seceders  were  endeavouring  to 
draw  them  away  to  their  denomination,  had  by  letter  explained 
to  them  the  terms  of  communion  adopted  by  the  Relief  Presby- 
tery. Writing  to  them  from  Jedburgh  by  the  authority  of  the 
presbytery,  19th  August,  1762,  he  says:  "  Our  terms  of  com- 
munion are  according  to  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free.  We  bind  people  to  no  '  acts'  nor  '  testimonies,'  but 
the  acts  of  the  apostles  and  the  testimonies  of  Jesus.  We 
would  tremble  to  think  that  our  congregations  should  be  tied 
up  by  any  deed  of  ours  to  know  no  man  but  us,  as  if  we  were 
the  only  men,  and  wisdom  would  die  with  us.  This  would 
be  a  limiting  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  a  most  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  confinement  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  a  party.  This  proud,  selfish,  and  most  absurd  conduct, 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  fatal  to  religion,  and  made  it  lie  bleeding 
of  wounds  which  it  received  in  the  house  of  its  pretended  friends. 
I  heartily  pray,  therefore,  that  your  people  may  be  helped  to 
stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  his  people 
free,  and  not  to  be  entangled  with  yokes  and  bonds  of  men's 
making.     Meet  often  at  a  throne  of  grace :  earnestly  beg  that 

2g 
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He  who  leads  the  blind  by  the  way  that  they  know  not,  may 
direct  both  you  and  us  in  this  weighty  affair,"  This  early 
document  is  of  great  value.  It  shows  the  catholic  principles 
which  were  held  by  the  Relief  Presbytery  when  it  was  composed 
of  Messrs.  Gillespie,  Boston,  Colier,  and  Warden  ;  and  on  what 
terms  of  communion  they  wished  their  churches  to  be  founded. 
The  statement  of  a  principle,  however,  is  often  cordially  assented 
to,  and  yet  when  it  is  wrought  out,  men  will  be  alarmed  at  their 
own  work,  and  under  the  force  of  ancient  prejudices  condemn 
what  they  cannot  but  in  theory  approve.  It  was  so  with  some 
of  the  Dunse  congregation,  and,  along  with  Mr.  Frazer,  they 
went  back  to  the  closer  Presbyterian  denominations  from  whence 
they  had  come.  The  wound  was  healed,  but  the  scar  was  left. 
Mr.  Monteith  shortly  after  resigned  his  charge,  and  withdrew 
to  Alnwick,  England. 

This  was  merely  the  commencement  of  similar  disputes  in 
other  churches,  that  ultimately  shook  the  Relief  body  to  its 
C  centre,  and  which,  during  the  hottest  of  the  contest,  some  of  its 
ministers,  to  their  disgrace,  rather  glossed  over  than  openly  main- 
tained. The  great  dispute  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  Logic  congregatioii^i.'Calling  and  receiving  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Pirie  of  Abernethy  toHae  their  minister  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Mr.  Warden,  after  the  presbytery  had  repeatedly  refused  to  grant 
them  a  moderation  in  his  favour. 

'  Mr.  Pirie,  Avho  was  no  ordinary  person,  produced  much  distur- 
bance in  the  three  rival  religious  denominations, — Antiburgher, 
Burgher,  and  Relief.  He  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  accomplished  theological  writers  Scotland  ever  pro- 
(mcedTand  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  his  country  that  his  life  has 
never  been  written.  His  natural  temper  seems  not  to  have  been 
good,  but  his  judgment  was  clear,  his  mind  penetrating,  and  he 
was  in  many  things,  though  he  had  his  whims,  far  in  advance  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  Antiburghers, 
and  when  a  young  man,  was  so  hearty  for  the  Covenants,  that 
when  swearing  the  bond  he  did  not  merely  hold  up  one  hand 
like  others,  but  stretched  out  both.  He  received  license  among 
them  with  the  design  of  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  America; 
but,  on  the  ground  of  indisposition,  resiled  from  the  enterprise. 
Being  a  young  man  of  taste,  and  of  no  orTliiiary  acquirements, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  synod  to  superintend  their  class  of  moral 
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philosophy,  which  was  then  taught  in  connection  with  their 
theological  hall.  Several  of  his  students  having  aimed  rather 
pompously  atja  high  degree  of  philosophical  refinement,  and 
having  thrown  some  of  their  ambitious  productions  into  the  ma- 
gazines of  the  day,  they  were  rebuked,  and  suspended  from  church 
privileges.  It  having  been  ascertained  that  Pirie  had  recom- 
mended to  his  students  an  anonymous  book,  of  which  Lord  Kaimes 
was  afterwards  known  to  be  the  author,  entitled  '  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality  and  Religion,'  containing  an  Essay  on 
"  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  which  was  believed  to  advocate  some- 
thing like  fate,  and  to  exclude  "  the  sovereignty  of  God's  will 
and  "the  punishableness  of  sin;"  he  also  was  condemned  to  be 
rebuked  at  the  bar  of  the  synod  and  deprived  of  his  license.  But 
Pirie  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  boldly  declared  that  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Essay  were  in  unison  with  his  own,  harmonized  with 
the  standards  of  the  Secession,  and  challenged  his  accusers  to 
prove  the  contrary.  He  was  laid  under  « the  lesser  excommu- 
nication." He  protested  to  the  court  of  heaven,  and  left  the  Se- 
cession court  ",  uttering   several  offensive   expressions   in  a  low 


voice. 


The  heterodoxy  of  the  sentiments  he  maintained  could  not  after 
all  be  very  great,  for  he  was  received  into  the  Burgher  synod,  even 
when  lying  under  the  sentence  of  "  the  lesser  excommunication." 
In  this  religious  connection  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Abernethy, 
Fife.  His  falling  under  church  censure  among  the  Antiburghers, 
led  him  to  consider  the  subject  of  excommunication,  and  next 
year,  1664,  he  published  an  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion,  as  it  had  much  of  that  grasp  of  mind 
and  acuteness  of  reasoning,  for  which  all  his  writings  are  distin- 
guished. In  it  are  to  be  found  the  first  glimmerings  of  those 
scriptural  views  of  the  nature  of  church  power  and  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  which  he  afterwards  saw  with  the  clearness  of  intuition, 
and  advocated  with  irresistible  force.  While  he  scourges  those 
ministers  with  briers  and  scorpions  who  had  excommunicated 
him,  he,  at  the  same  time,  advocates  the  duty  of  mutual  for- 
bearance as  to  all  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  matters  of  lesser 

importance.! 

His  views  of  covenanting  now  began  to  change.  Instead 
of  holding  up  both  hands,  as  formerly,  with  youthful  zeal,  he, 

*  Scots  Mng.     1763.     P.  b'lb.  t   Pile's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  123, 
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at  his  ordination  among  the  Burghers,  expressly  declared  that 
he  bowed  to  the  binding  obligation  of  the  covenants  upon 
posterity,  only  in  "  so  far  as  the  mutter  of  these  covenants  was 
moral."  * 

In  a  short  time  he  published  his  '  Essay  on  Covenanting,' 
which  probably  more  than  all  other  publications  on  the  subject 
disengaged  the  mind  of  Scotland  from  an  enslaving  tradition. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  plain  powerful  reasoning, — "  Having  seen 
the  nature  of  Jewish  covenanting,  let  us  go  on  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  duty  it  was,  whether  moral,  ceremonial,  or  political. 
Moral,  I  think,  it  cannot  have  been,  because  moral  duty  is  obli- 
gatory in  all  ages,  and  on  all  persons :  but  it  is  quite  plain,  that 
iio  such  thing  was  done  during  the  patriarchal  age — the  space  of 
2,000  years ;  nor  during  the  law-scheme  was  this  duty  obligatory 
on  the  heathen,  or  on  any  people  but  the  Jews  alone,  and  those 
Gentiles  who  embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  or  took  hold  of  the  Sinai 
covenant.  Moreover,  our  Saviour,  who  is  surely  to  us  a  perfect 
pattern  of  morality  and  religion,  never  performed  any  such  thing, 
which  he  behoved  certainly  to  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  moral 
duty,  otherwise  he  has  not  '  fulfilled  all  righteousness.'  Yea, 
although  he  exhorted  to  the  performance  of  every  moral  duty,  yet 
he  never  mentioned  this  in  the  catalogue.  If  we  would  beware 
of  alleging  that  Christ  was  a  sinner,  and  that  he  was  not  a  per- 
fect pattern  to  us,  let  us  never  say  again  that  national  covenant- 
ing is  a  moral  duty."  t 

The  Essay  was  anonymous,  but  no  sooner  did  it  come  to  light 
than  it  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Pirie  was  its  author.  The  pres- 
bytery began  to  deal  with  him  on  the  point,  and  after  a  little 
sshirking  he  confessed  the  fact,  and  avowed  its  sentiments  to  be 
his  own.  He  was  speedily  libelled.  ^gter  Speedy,  an  elder, 
engaged  to  prove  him  a  heretic  on  no  fewer  than  17  counts  of  er- 
roneous doctrine  %  as  to  the  covenants  alone.  To  these,  however, 
was  prefixed  a  charge  of  heresy  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  Jesus,  founded  on  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached  nearly  two 
years  before.  The  charge  was  :  "  That  the  radical  principles 
of  Christ's  human  body  were  not  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  but 
created  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and   brought  from   heaven."     This 

•  '  A  Review  of  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  Seccdeis,'  &c.,  by  Alexander 
Pirie.     Edin.   1769,  P.  38. 
f  Pirie 's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  231. 
X  '  A  Narrative  of  the  Process  against  Alexander  Pirie."     Edin.,   1768. 
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alleg-ed  heresy  was  put  at  the  commencement  of  the  libel.      Of 
this,  Pirie  loudly  complained  as  a  base  device  to  damage  him  as  a 
heretic  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.    "  Besides,"  says  he,  "when 
I  was  asked  by  the  Presbytery,  if  I  had  taught  that  error,  or  if 
I  believed  it,  I  told  them  I  had  no  such  opinion,  but  that  I  utter- 
ly abhorred  it.     As  they  still  urged  the  point,  I  took  the  Bible, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  and  read  my  opinion 
from  those  books,  and  declared  that  this  was  my  unfeigned  senti- 
ment." *     The  Presbytery,  however,  maintahied  that  he  was  in 
some  way ^ossing  the  words  of  the  Confession.    As  his  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,'  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  frame  the  order  in        / 
which  the  counts  of  the  libel  were  to  be  taken  up.      Panels  in      '^ 
their  own  estimation  are  innocent  beings.     Witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  he  was  found  heretical  on  the  incarnation,  and  suspend- 
ed from  the  office  of  the  ministry.     The  Essay  on  Covenanting 
was  never  touched,  and  Pirie  did  not  fail  to  tell  them  that  they 
durst  not,  and  that  the  charge  of  heresy  was  revived  and  got  up  to 
serve  a  purpose.     He  appealed  to  the   synod.     When  the  cause 
came  before  the'iii  they  were  disposed,  rather  by  kind  treatment 
to  mollify  Mr.  Pirie,  and  on  the  ground  of  informality  it  was  re- 
mitted back  to  the  Presbytery.      But  to  this  he  would  not  sub- 
mit.    He  was  ready  to  libel  the  Presbytery  for  gross  injustice. 
He  therefore  declined  their  authority,  gave  in  his  demission  as 
a  Burgher,  and,  as  his  congregation  clave  to  him,  he  continued  to 
be  their  minister. 

He  now  set  himself,  with  a  whetted  intellect,  thoroughly  to 
examine  the  principles  of  the  Secession,  particularly  as  to  cove- 
nanting and  communion,  and  "  soon  found  that  their  distinguish- 
ing principles  were  not  the  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God." 
The  wonder  is,  that  he  at  least  had  not  discovered  this  before, 
for  his  Essay  on  Covenanting  was  in  the  very  face  of  their  Testi- 
mony ;  and  on  this  ground  alone  the  synod  might  easily  have  made 
short  work  with  him.  Pirie  by  this  time  was  a  Voluntary  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  and  had  arrived  at  lucid  scriptural  views 
about  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

In  1769  he  published,  as  already  noticed,  '  A  Review  of  the 
Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  Seceders,'  which  not  unfrequently 
displays  the  workings  of  a  temper  fretted  and  soured ;  but  when- 
ever he  drops  down  upon   general  discussion,  he  gives  forth  the 

*  A  Review  of  the  Principles,  &c.,  p.  24.     Narrative,  p.  31. 
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matured  thoughts  of  a  masculine  mind.  While  hundreds  are  now 
felicitating  themselves  upon  the  discovery  that  there  should  be  no 
connection  between  church  and  state,  Pirie,  seventy  years  ago, 
saw  the  fact  as  clearly  as  noon-day.  "  According  to  the  Seceders," 
says  he,  "  religion  is  to  be  established  by  civil  authority,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  civil  rewards  and  puiushments  :  that  is, 
after  the  clergy  are  secured  in  their  benefices,  by  adopting  the 
national  system  of  religion,  they  are  to  be  judges  of  the  heretical 
character,  and  the  king  is  to  be  their  blind  executioner  to  destroy 
all  whom  the  clergy  please  to  call  heretics ;  yea,  all  who  presume 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  conscience,  if  it  be  not 
according  to  the  clerical  dictates.  This  is  Antichrist,  or  the 
Revelation-beast.  That  beast  described  by  John  is  plainly  no- 
thing else  but  clergy-authority,  supported  by  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  must  bring  to  condign  punishment  even  i 
their  most  loyal  subjects,  if  the  clergy  please  to  call  them  heretics. 
This  power  may  well  be  called  the  beast,  because  it  deprives  all 
under  its  influence  of  the  exercise  of  their  reason  ; — the  king 
and  clergy,  by  making  them  wolves  ;  and  the  people,  by  oblig- 
ing them  to  give  up  their  understandings  and  consciences  to 
others,  which  are  the  property  of  God  alone.  This  is  directly 
opposite  to  Christ.  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  a7id  so 
cannot  be  established  by  human  might  or  j)oicer,  but  by  his  Spirit 
alone.  To  establish  truth,  must  be  to  establish  it  in  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  men,  which  all  the  laws  and  swords 
in  the  world  cannot  eff'ect.  Swords  and  consciences  are  very  dis- 
tinct things ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  wealth,  honours,  and 
case,  in  this  world,  or  swords  and  gibbets,  can  convince  men  of 
the  truth,  or  establish  it  in  their  minds.  Paul  desires  us  to  pray 
for  kings,  not  that  they  may  give  their  power  to  the  church,  or 
commit  fornication  with  her ;  not  that  they  may  establish  her  by 
a  roTjal  patent^  or  interpose  their  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
and  conscience ;  but  '  that  we  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life 
under  them,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.'  There  is  no  direction 
given  in  all  the  New  Testament  to  kings  and  civil  rulers  once  to 
meddle  with  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men.  Moral 
actions  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  human  legislators  ;  but  who 
bade  them  dictate  to  me  in  matters  of  faith,  or  punish  me  for  con- 
science and  opinion's  sake  ?  Christians  as  such  know  no  autho- 
rity but  Christ's,  and  no  motives  to  influence  them  either  to  em- 
brace or  continue  in  his  word,  but  such  as  he  has  presented  in  that 
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short  emphatic  verse, — '  He  that  believes,  shall  be  saved ;  and  he 
that  believes  not,  shall  be  damned.'  To  be  influenced,  then,  in 
religion,  by  the  hope  of  earthly  rewards,  or  the  fear  of  temporal 
punishments,  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  gospel ;  whose  re- 
wards and  punishments  lie  chiefly  beyond  the  grave,  and  contain 

all  that  is  amiable  and  all  that  is  dreadful  in   eternity N^o  king 

hut  Jesus  has  authority  in  or  over  the  church,  nor  can  his  religion 
be  supported  by  political  sanctions^  * 

Such  notions  were  novel  and  startling.  They  served  to  draw 
public  attention  towards  him  as  a  speculative  theologian  ;  and 
the  personal  invectives  which  he  launched  forth  against  his  old 
friends,  and  the  overstatement  he  made  of  their  principles,  were  salt 
to  his  pamphlet,  and  procured  it  many  readers.  He  became  a  per- 
son of  great  notoriety.  The  Antiburghers  having  synodically  con- 
demned his  opinions  about  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  the  Burghers 
having  next  condemned  his  opinions  about  the  incarnation;  and 
this  latter  process  having  been  carried  on  at  Dunfermline,  Kirk- 
caldy, Perth,  and  wheresoever  the  Presbytery  met,  filled  the 
whole  of  Fife  knd  the  surrounding  districts  with  aggravated  re- 
ports of  his  heterodoxy.  His  talents  made  him  known,  his  temper 
made  him  feared,  and  his  being  twice  censured  made  him  notorious. 

In  these  circumstances,  which  require  to  be  stated,  else  what 
follows  will  not  be  understood,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Relief  Presbytery;  and,  indirectly,  he  greatly  damaged  its 
interests.  He  produced  a  commotion  within  its  churches  which 
even  led  to  the  loss  of  several  of  them.  Like  the  Secession  the 
Relief  undoubtedly  derived  benefit  from  him ;  but  it  was  by  pass- 
ing through  a  tempestuous  hurricane,  of  which  he  was  the  origi- 
nating cause.  The  vacant  congregation  of  Blair-Logie  M'ished  to 
call  him.  He  was  willing  to  join  the  Relief  body,  and  become 
one  of  its  ministers,  whereas  several  of  its  members  would  on  no 
consideration  whatever  give  him  access  to  their  denomination,  and 
amid  these  conflicting  elements  he  became  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Relief  Presbytery  at  that  time  to 
grant  to  their  congregations  what  was  called  a  Moderation  at 
large.  They  had  very  few  licentiates  of  their  own.  The  form- 
ing or  vacant  churches  looked  out  for  some  person  who  would  suit 
them,  belonging  probably  to  some  other  denomination  ;  and,  hav- 
ing gained  his  consent,  they  intimated  the  fact  to  the  presbytery ; 

*  Review,  pp.  4,  5. 
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got  a  moderation  appointed  ;  called  the  object  of  their  choice,  and 
then  carried  up  the  Call  to  the  presbytery,  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  every  thing  connected  with  the  moderation.  If  they  were 
satisfied,  they  sustained  the  Call;  and,  in  due  time,  ordained  the 
new  brother  as  a  Relief  minister.  In  the  present  case,  Messrs. 
Gillespie,  Cruden  of  Glasgow,  and  Bell  of  Jedburgh,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  reception  of  Pirie  ;  and,  being  resolved  to  crush 
the  matter  in  the  bud,  they  induced  the  presbytery  to  grant  a 
moderation  to  Blair-Logie  exclusive  of  Pirie,  whose  name  they 
oven  inserted  into  the  minute  as  a  marked  person.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  Simpson  of  Bellshill,  who  was  Pirie's  warm  and 
strenuous  friend.  He  entered  a  long  protest  upon  the  records 
against  it,  as  being  subversive  of  Relief  principles.  He  denied 
he  was  heretical.  He  considered  it  a  gross  outrage  upon  the 
principles  of  justice,  that  the  Relief  presbytery  should  set  a 
mark  of  reprobation  upon  a  man  who  was  not  before  their 
court,  and  of  whom  they  as  a  court  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Gillespie 
moderated.  His  brother,  Robert  Gillespie,  from  Edinburgh, 
went  with  him  to  Blair-Logie.  The  people  were  in  a  state  of 
great  indignation  at  not  being  allowed  to  vote  for  Pirie.  In  a 
body  they  rose  and  left  the  church.  Robert  Gillespie  harangued 
them  outside  the  door  to  return  and  vote  for  some  other  can- 
didate; but  it  was  speaking  to  the  wind.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie was,  in  this  instance,  sadly  fretted  at  wlrgfTTie  considered 
the  humour  of  the  people.  The  matter  went  back  to  the  court, 
the  people  protesting  against  their  alleged  tyrannical  procedure. 
There  was,  at  this  time,  however,  no  court  of  appeal.  There  was 
hitherto  only  one  presbytery.  They  felt  themselves  in  ajdead- 
^4oclj..  The  congregation  were  immoveable.  Mr.  Simpson  was  in- 
defatigable in  urging  their  claims.  At  length  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell 
of  Jedburgh,  and  some  others,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Simpson  was  ap- 
pointed to  moderate  in  a  Call  at  lar<je,  without  any  limitation.  The 
moderation  took  place  10th  July,  1779.  It  turned  out  as  might 
have  been  expected,  for  Mr.  Pirie.  The  charge  of  heterodoxy  was 
again  out  of  doors  revived  against  him.  Extracts  were  made  and 
handed  about  from  his  writings.  Gillespie  threatened  to  resign  if 
the  Call  was  sustained.  Mr.  Simpson  abated  nothing  of  his 
efforts,  and  held  that  the. Call  should  be  sustained;  and  if  they 
doubted  of  Mr.  Pirie's  orthodoxy,  let  him  be  examined  before 
the  Call  was  concurred  with.  The  greater  part  of  the  ministers 
were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but   a  few    of  them,   assisted   by  ^ 
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majoriry  of  the  elders,  carried  their  measure,  and  the  Call  was 
rejected  simpliciter.  Against  this  decision  Mr.  Simpson  again 
protested,  and  published  his  protests  along  with  an  account  of  a 
quarrel  rising  out  of  the  subject  with  Cruden,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet.  It  was  intended  to  defend  his  conduct  before  his  own 
people,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  against  the  majority  in  the  presbytery. 

The  Blair-Logie  church  were  not  to  be  frustrated  in  the  object 
of  their  choice.  Having  been  denied,  as  they  said,  justice,  they 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Mr.  Pirie  being  connected 
with  no  religious  denomination,  he  came  among  them  without 
any  formal  induction,  and  commenced  his  ministry  on  19th  Au- 
gust, 1770.     This  affair  made  no  little  noise  at  the  time. 

Mr.  John  Moubray,  elder  of  College-street,  who  had  voted  on 
the  opposite  side  from  his  minister,  Mr.  Baine,  felt  it  necessary  to 
set  himself  and  his  friends  right  with  the  public.  He  published 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Reasons,  by  a  Lay  Member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Relief,  w^iich  induced  him  to  join  the  majority  in  refusing 
to  concur  with  a  Call  from  the  congregation  of  Blair-Logie,  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Pirie,'  and  the  burden  of  the  whole  publication  i:^, 
that  Mr.  Pirie  was  heretical  on  two  points, — the  incarnation,  and 
liberty  and  necessity.  He  throws  overboard  the  seventeen  counts  in 
the  libel  before  the  Burgher  synod  about  his  anticovenanting 
principles.  He  declares  that  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  never 
adopted  the  Covenants,  and  that  they  practised  forbearance  in 
lesser  matters;  but  he  insisted  that  Pirie,  as  a  follower  of  Kaimes, 
was  unsound  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion.  No  one  ever 
breathed  a  whisper  against  his  anti-establishment  principles. 

Mr.  Simpson,  who  once  pled  at  the  bar  of  the  Commisson  of 
the  Assembly,  that  he  helcT^no  separating  principles  from  the 
Establishment,"  had  now  so  completely  adopted  liberal  views, 
that  he  allowed  his  friendship  for  this  thorough-going  dissenter 
at  last  to  carry  him  too  far.  He  went  and  assisted  Mr.  Pirie 
at  his  first  sacrament  in  Blair-Logie,  when  the  congregation 
w^ere  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  synod.  Nay,  he  engaged 
Mr.  Pirie  to  come  and  occupy  his  pulpit  on  a  Sabbath  when 
he  was  from  home.  Rebellion  is  infectious.  The  congrega- 
tion copied  their  minister,  who  was  following  divisive  courses. 
Learning  on  the  Sabbath  morning  that  Mr.  Pirie  was  to  preach, 
they  locked  the  church-door,  and  kept  him  out.  He  preached 
to    a    considerable    number   of    people    from    a    windoAv    in   the 
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manse.  3Ir.  Simpson,  on  his  return  home,  was  greatly  in- 
censed. High  words  passed  between  him  and  the  managers. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he,  June  1771,  threw  up  his  charge. 
The  people  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  regret.  At  an 
irregular  meeting  of  some  of  the  managers  and  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, it  was  resolved,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  accept  the 
demission  of  their  minister,  and  to  sever  the  sacred  bonds  by 
which  they  had  been  publicly  united  as  pastor  and  people.  Dunse 
being  vacant  because  3Ir.  Monteith  had  now  gone  to  Alnwick, 
Mr.  Simpson  received  a  harmonious  call  thither,  and  thus  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  family  (3[rs.  Simpson  was  a  daughter  of  Boston, 
Jedburgh)  took  up  their  abode  in  the  very  town  where  old  Boston 
of  Ettrick  was  born. 

Pirie  continued  to  labour  for  several  years  in  Blair-Logie.  He 
revolutionized  the  opinions  of  many  in  that  quarter  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Mr.  Patrick  Hutchison,  a 
Secession  student,  living  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Dunblane, 
adopted  the  new  opinions,  which  became  subjects  of  keen  discus- 
sion in  every  family.  Lawrence  Bonnar,  another  Secession  stu- 
dent, who  was  examined  in  the  Burgher  process  against  Pirie,  also 
adopted  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
joined  the  Relief,  and  was  settled  in  the  forming  Relief  church 
of  Cupar-Fife,  1772.  3Ir.  Hutchison,  as  will  yet  be  stated  more 
fullv,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  of  St. 
Ninians,  and  lived,  as  they  were  near  neighbours,  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship  and  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pirie,  who  was  sincerely 
respected  bv  Baine  and  several  of  the  Relief  ministers.  3Ir. 
Hutchison  often  went  over  to  Blair-Logie  and  preached  on  the 
week  days  at  sacramental  occasions.  And  as  they  were  both  of 
the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, they  sought  each  other's  company  with  increasing  pleasure, 
and  contributed  mutually  to  ripen  each  other's  judgment  on 
those  new  views  which  they  had  been  led  to  adopt.  Pirie,  after 
a  short  time,  petitioned  to  be  received  into  connection  with  the 
Relief  Presbytery;  but  his  petition  was  not  granted. 

While  these  thing's  were  agitating  the  Relief  church  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  threatening  to  produce  something  like  a 
disruption,  death  made  a  third  breach  in  their  small  number. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Colier  of  Colingsburgh  died  on  the  19th  July, 
1 769.  He  had  been  ordained  about  eight  vears.  He  was  their  first 
choice,  and  thev  esteemed  him  very  highly  for  his  work's  sake. 
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He  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  minister 
of  rare  talents,  and  of  liberal  enlightened  principles.  As  he  had 
been  for  a  time  a  dissenter  in  England,  he  was  fully  indoctrin- 
ated into  their  scriptural  principles  of  free  communion,  and 
is  understood  to  have  been  an  able  advocate  and  defender  of  them 
in  the  Relief  Presbytery  at  its  first  commencement.  "Moved 
with  tenderness,  the  congregation,  at  his  death,  gave  a  handsome 
tribute  of  aftection  to  Mrs.  Colier  and  her  children."* 

In  looking  round  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Colier,  the  Colingsburgh 
congregation  fixed  upon  a  person  who  came  amongst  them  with 
a  fair  character  and  flattering  prospects  of  success,  but  who  after- 
wards proved  a  Jfettino:  ^qj:»  to  the  Relief  church.  The  Rev. 
James  Cowan,  who  was  their  unanimous  choice,  was  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  Stow.  His  father  was  a  Seceder.  Having  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  much  assi- 
duity under  its  ditferent  Professors,  and,  after  he  had  finished  his 
academic  education,  he  became  a  student  of  Theology  under  Dr. 
Hamilton.  It  is  not  known  what  made  him  desert  the  church  of 
his  father,  and  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
Establishment ;  nor  is  the  reason  known  why  at  the  end  of  his 
theological  course  he  went  to  England,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  a  Presbyterian  cla§^  of  dissenters  in  Newcastle-up- 
on-Tyne. After  preaching  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some  time, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  having  been  heard  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Relief  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  warmly  recommended 
by  them  to  the  people  in  Colingsburgh.  He  appeared  among 
them  as  a  candidate,  and,  after  hearing  him  officiate  for  a  few 
sabbaths,  they  were  satisfied  with  his  deportment,  talents,  and 
ministerial  gifts,  and  eagerly  petitioned  the  j)resbytery  for  a  mo- 
deration. The  presbytery  granted  their  request.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  earliest  calls  given  by  a  Relief  church,  to  fill  up  a  va- 
cancy by  death,  and  as  Mr.  Gillespie  was  concerned  in  the  man- 
agement thereof,  it  is  worthy  of  being  detailed  at  length.  It  shows 
that  the  early  practice  of  the  Relief  church  in  such  cases,  was  the 
same  as  that  now  observed.  The  circumstances  are  thus  recorded 
in  the  Colingsburgh  Minute  Book  : 

"  The  presbytery  accepted  of  our  petition,  and  granted  our  re- 
quest— Appointed  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie  to  preach  and  in- 
timate   the    moderation    on  the    22d    of   April.     And  the  Rev. 

*  Colingsburgb  Minute  Book. 
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Thomas  Scott  to  moderiUe  in  a  call,  ou  the  3d  day  of  May.  Tlie 
moderation  was  duly  intmiated  by  Mr.  Gilles})ie.  The  congrega- 
tion met  on  the  day  appointed — attended  Mr.  Scott;  and  after  ser- 
mon, the  design  of  the  meeting  was  made  known.  Two  calls 
were  presented,  and  the  people  were  desired  to  say  whom  they 
proposed  the  calls  should  be  filled  up  with.  Silence  was  for  a 
small  space.  Then  some  were  particularly  askedatj  and  they 
named  Mr.  James  Cowan,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  no  other 
person  was  named,  although  the  demand  was  made  of  the  people 
to  do  so.  They  voted  publicly  for  Mr.  James  Cowan,  and  sub- 
scribed his  call  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty — all 
communicants,  who  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  moderator. 
Afterwards  they  made  choice  of  William  Ramsay  and  Robert 
Fleming,  to  attend  the  presbytery  with  Alexander  Scott,  and 
give  in  their  call  to  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  which  was  done  at 
their  meeting,  on  the  9th  of  May  (1770)." 

When  this  call  was  laid  on  the  Presbytery  table  they  sustained 
it  as  being  formally  transacted,  but  they  refused  to  concur  with 
its  prayer,  and  delayed  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cowan 
for  his  acceptance.  This  delay  was  protracted  from  presbytery 
to  presbytery  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  During  all  that 
time  Mr.  Cowan  was  allowed  to  preach  at  Colingsburgh,  but  the 
presbytery  could  not  be  induced  to  take  any  active  steps  for  his 
ordination.  At  length  the  presbytery  yielded,  and  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastorate  of  the  Colingsburgh  church  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Gillespie,  Cruden,  and  Scott,  on  the  25tli  July,  1771. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Baine  of  Edinburgh,  however,  voted  and  protested 
against  his  ordination  to  the  very  last;  and,  though  his  deter- 
mined opposition  gave  great  offence  at  the  time,  yet  not  a  few 
lived  to  acknowledge  that  it  M'as  only  another  instance  among 
many  of  his  being  able  to  read  deeply  the  spirit  of  man.  Mr. 
Cowan  became  eventually  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Relief 
church,  caused  her  much  pain,  and  greatly  injured  her  unity, 
activity,  and  success.  In  an  associated  body  one  crotchety  mem- 
ber may  do  an  immense  deal  of  harm.  He  did"  not  harmonize 
with  his  brethren  in  their  terms  of  communion,  and  this  became 
the  source  of  jarring  and  division  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
amongst  them.  He  would  hold  communion  with  none  but  Pres- 
byterians, and  was  keenly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  Pirie.  He 
became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Cruden,  both  of  whom  were 
narrow  and  sectarian  in  their  principles.  ^^-— 
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111  1770  Mr.  Pirie  addressed,  through  the  press,  three  letters 
to  "  the  Lay  Member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,"  (Mr.  John 
Moubvay,)  in  which  he  repudiates  his  charges  of  heresy;  and 
with  much  caustic  irony  shows  how  poorly  qualifiecL-he  was  to  be 
a  heresy  hunter,  even  although  he  was  following  in"the  track  of 
the  Rev.  Adam  Gib,  who  had  also  published  a  pamphlet  against 
Pirie,  on  the  vexatious  dispute  of  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Pirie 
begins  by  disclaiming  the  imputation  of  heretical  opinions  about 
the  incarnation.  He  thus  states  the  matter,  and  we  leave  it  to 
others  to  detect  the  heresy.  "  As  you  dwell  with  such  rapture 
on  my  teaching  the  Manichee  doctrine,  in  self-defence,  I  am 
obliged  to  deprive  you  of  that  interesting  part  of  your  happiness, 
by  telling  you,  that  I  have  already  published  the  testimony  of 
my  late  hearers  at  Abernethy  to  the  soundness  of  the  sermon 
libelled ;  and  I  ever  before,  and  have  ever  since,  preached  and 
believed  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  after  the  flesh,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of 
her  substance,  Ijeing  conceived  there  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  born  without  sin.  This  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit 
was  miraculous,  superseding  the  laws  of  natural  generation; 
hence  the  preparation  of  the  Saviour's  body  is  called  a  creation 
— '  Behold,  I  create  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  Virgin  shall 
encompass  the  man !'  The  impregnating  power,  or  the  power  to 
conceive  the  body  of  Christ,  was  '  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  the 
material  principles  of  that  body  were  of  the  Virgin ;  for  he  was 
'  made  of  a  woman.'  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter.  The  Holy 
Ghost  overshadowed  the  Virgin,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  this 
mystery:  why  should  we  pry  too  curiously  into  the  secrets  of 
Jehovah?"* 

On  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and  necessity,  he  declares  himself 
of  the  same  opinions  as  Edwards,  though  he  confesses  he  had 
not  seen  Edwards  on  the  Will,  when  he  was  convicted  of  heresy 
by  the  Antiburgher  synod.  His  opinions,  by  the  perusal  of  that 
^l^le^work,  had  probably  gained  something  in  light  and  consist- 
ency, for  he  discusses  the  subject  with  great  grasp  and  power, 
and  often,  in  his  letters,  puts  both  Gib  and  Moubray  into  very 
false  positions. 

Pirie  laboured  in  Blair-Logie  till  the  14th  June,  1778,  when, 
having  again  applied  to  the  Relief  body  for  admission,  and  being 

*  Three  Letters,  &c.  by  Alexander  Pirie.     Ediii.,   1776. 
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a  third  time  refused,  he  left  for  New  burgh,  Fife,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  again  received  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Relief  church, 
where  it  still  remains.  The  effects  of  the  dispute  about  Pirie  were, 
however,  of  a  very  enduring  character,  and  manifested  themselves 
not  merely  in  the  extrusion  of  Simpson  from  Bellshill,  but  in 
other  forms  of  a  far  more  lasting  and  convulsive  character. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FORMATION  OF  TWO  PRESBYTERIES— FIRST  MEETING  OF  SYNOD— 
THE  CONTROVERSY  WHICH  ENSUED  ABOUT  RELIEF  PRINCIPLES— 
THE  RISE  OF  THE  BEREAN  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  the  Relief  church  takes  an  entirely  new  aspect  after 
the  year  1770.  Previous  to  this  period,  it  had  been  principally 
engaged  in  severing  itself  from  the  Establishment,  and  in  setting 
up  churches  in  oppressed  districts  of  the  country,  but  for  ten  years 
henceforward  it  jvas  engaged  in  a  hot  warfare  with  the  other  dis- 
senting bodies  in  the  country.  As  it  took  diiferent  ground  from  all 
of  them  as  to  the  covenants  and  terms  of  communion,  each  was 
anxious  to  vindicate  its  own  position,  and  to  attack  the  vulner- 
able points  of  its  neighbour,  and  thus  the  affray  became  lamenta- 
bly fierce. 

The  contest  which  ensued  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Secession  and  the  Relief  is  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  pages  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  It  took  place  between  parties 
professing  in  the  main  the  very  same  religious  principles,  while 
it  indirectly  checked  and  arrested  in  a  great  degree  the  progress 
of  dkseiit  in  Scotland.  The  Secession  had  by  far  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  numbers,  influence,  and  the  compactness  of  their 
societies,  as  many  of  them  had  now  been  in  existence  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  The  first  Seceders  had  made  an  impression 
upon  Scotland,  which  gave  inconceivable  weight  to  their  testi- 
mony against  erroneous  doctrines  and  laxness  of  morals.  They 
might  be  wrong  in  their  accusations,  yet  still  in  the  first  instance 
they  had  the  public  ear.  The  two  Erskines,  and  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Moncrieff,  and  Fisher,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Secession, 
were  such  men  as  only  appear  in  an  age.  They  were  persons 
of  excellent  talents,  cornjoetent  learning,  deeply  skilled  in  the- 
ology, possessed  of  first-rate  pulpit  gifts,  and  the  uncompro- 
mising defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.     Ralph 
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Erskine,  who  filled  the  whole  of  Scotland  with  his  sermons, 
might  be  inferior  to  his  brother  in  point  of  grace  and  pulpit 
tact,  but  he  was  a  man  of  far  more  genius,  and  no  one  can  read 
his  writings  without  admiring  the  fecundity  of  a  rare  and  richly 
furnished  mind.  To  them  belonged  the  honour  of  disinthralling 
the  public  mind  of  Scotland  from  slavish  submission  to  the  deeds 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  binding  the  conscience,  and  of  practically 
teaching  their  countrymen  that  a  church  was  a  church  of  Christ 
dissociated  from  the  state  as  well  as  linked  to  it ;  and  that  out  of 
its  own  resources  it  could  support  its  ministers,  and  sustain  the 
regular  dispensation  of  all  religious  ordinances.  They  were  the 
^J^SSMiiS*-^  of  t^^  religious  highway  of  dissent  which  they  left 
open  to  all,  and  no  heart  can  ever  adequately  lament  over  the  fact 
that  they  should  have  turned  round  with  so  much  united  deter- 
tN  mination  against  those  who  were  following  in  their  track,  and  who 
were  merely  a  portion  of  their  army  in  a  different  uniform.  They 
were  conscientious,  sincere,  and  zealous  in  carrying  forward 
the  church  upon  what  they  conceived  to  be  Reformation  princi- 
ples ;  but  how  difficult  is  it  to  have  the  zeal  of  Elijah  without  his 
fire!  By  this  time,  indeed,  the  originators  of  the  Secession  were 
mostly  gone  to  their  rest;  but  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
second  generation  of  pastors  worthy  of  their  fathers,  who  had 
most  of  them  been  born  dissenters,  and  the  impression  is  all  bu^ 
universal,  that  they  would  have  done  well  to  have  spareoTne 
Relief  church  till  she  had  been  a  little  better  compacted,  and 
manifested  more  clearly  her  features.  This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit 
of  acrimony,  but  of  the  deepest  grief.  The  Relief  were  too  proud 
and  petulant  of  their  liberality,  and  scriptural  principles,  and  the 
chastisement  which  was  inflicted  was  with  a  heavy  hand,  and 
from  numerous  quarters.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  God  brought 
good  out  of  evil,  but  the  great  evil  can  never  be  remedied;  and  the 
principal  thing  which  their  successors  should  do,  is  to  look  candidly 
at  the  facts,  and  the  language  which  was  employed  ;  and,  b_^ 
sweetness,  to  suck  out  every  i)articlc  of  poison  which  may  still 
lurlTTiritlie  bottom  of  the  wound,  so  that  the  health  of  God's 
people  may  be  recovered,  and  peace  and  happiness  be  fully  en- 
joyed. No  sects  should  be  rival  sects.  Drops  of  dew  naturally 
fall  into  each  other's  embrace. 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  scenes 
which  are  about  to  be  faithfully  narrated.  History  is  worthless 
unless  it  records  without  aggravation  or  palliation  events  as  they 
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occurred.  The  war,  wlucli  first  appeared  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Relief  church,  soon  began  to  rage  without  her  courts,  and  the 
public  stepped  aside  to  see  what  would  be  the  end. 

Ever  after  the  dispute  about  Pirie,  the  first  Relief  presbytery 
was  iitaj^enjip  into  two  parts.  They  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, called  the  Eastern,  and  Western  Presbytery.  The  West- 
ern Presbytery  very  improperly  took  in  Dunfermline  and  Col- 
ingsburgh  into  their  number,  so  that  it  was  rather  a  faction 
as  to  feeling  between  Cruden  and  Cowan,  than  a  proper  di- 
vision as  to  locality  and  convenience.  Accordingly,  a  weiseral 
consultative  meeting  of  both  Presbyteries  was  held  at*  Edin- 
burgh, 27th  May,  1772,  when  the  two  presbyteries,  in  a  more 
formal  manner,  recognised  each  other,  and  agreed  to  meet  next 
year  in  a  synodical  capacity.  On  the  26th  May,  1773,  they 
accordingly  met  in  virtue  of  this  appointment ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baine  was  chosen  moderator,  preached,  and  constituted  the  synod. 

These  two  meetings,  and  the  business   transacted  in  them,  be- 
came very  important  in  the  history  of  the  Relief  body.     Cruden 
and  Cowan,  who  acted  together,  were  in  bad  temper  with   their 
brethren.     They  held  close  sectarian  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
church   fellowship,   and  wished  ministeiial    and    Christian  com- 
munion restricted  to  Presbyterians  who  were  visible-.S.aints.     Nei- 
ther  of  them,    for   personal   reasons,    had   any  great  likino-   to 
Baine,  who  was  now  the  leading  minister  in  the  connection,  as 
Gillespie,   from  the  increasing  infirmities  of  years,   and  a  kind 
of  spasmodic  bowel  affection,  could  not  travel,   and   never  was 
at  a  meeting  of  synod.*      Cruden    spurred   on    Cowan    at   the 
consultative   meeting   to   submit   a   question   to   them   on    their 
terms  of  communion ;  and  they  two  managed  to  put  it  in  a  very 
insulting  form.     The  affair  of  Pirie,  and  the  part  which  some  had 
acted  in  that  matter,  were  evidently  pointed  at  in  an  ungracious 
way,  as  if  they  were  willing  to  hold  communion  with  men  avow- 
edly unsound  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.     «  A  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Cowan,  desiring  to  know  the  mind  of  the 
meeting,  with  respect  to  holding  ministerial  and  Christian  com- 
munion   with  those   of  the   Episcopal   and  Independent  persua- 

*  Mr.  Gillespie,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Falkirk,  lltli  August,  1770.  says—"  The 
(lay  after  I  came  home  I  was  seized  with  a  colic,  which  has  been  severe  upon  me 
without  intermission  every  day  since.  Sabbath  excepted,  and  has  weakened  n.e 
much  ;  therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  avoid  toil  of  preaching  as  much  as  possible  till 
strengtii  is  recovered." 

2i 
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sion  ;  and  with  respect  to  those  who  are  unsound  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith ;  particularly  by  their  publications  to 
the  world. 

"  With  respect  to  the  last  of  these,  the  meeting  unanimously 
agreed,  that  their  principles  did  not  allow  them  to  hold  communion 
with  such. 

"  With  respect  to  the  other,  viz.  ministerial  or  Christian  com- 
munion occasionally  with  those  of  the  Episcopal  or  Independent 
persuasion,  the  meeting  being  of  different  opinions,  put  a  vote; 
Hold  communion  with  those  of  the  Episcopal  or  Independent  per- 
suasion occasionally,  upon  supposition  always,  that  they  are  by 
profession  visible  saints,  or  not  ?  And  the  roll  being  called,  and 
votes  marked,  it  carried.  Hold  communion.  And  therefore  the 
meeting  find  it  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief  to  hold  communion  occasionally  with  such."  * 

The  subject  was  again  taken  up  at  the  first  meeting  of  synod, 
1773,  when  the  members  of  court,  after  having  had  the  matter  a 
year  before  them,  gave  a  deliberate  and  unanimous  judgment  on 
their  terms  of  communion  as  a  religious  denomination.  "  With 
respect  to  the  overture  concerning  ministerial  and  Christian  com- 
munion, the  synod  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God  and  their  principles  occasionally  to  hold  com- 
munion wath  those  of  the  Episcopal  and  Independent  persuasion 
who  are  visible  saints."  f  This  decision,  unanimously  and  deliber- 
ately come  to,  and  so  entirely  different  from  the  modern  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  two  branches  of  the  Secession,  and 
the  Cameronians,  was  kindling  the  torch  of  war  amongst  all  the 
religious  professors  of  the  land.  By  many  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Relief  it  was  gloried  in  as  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for 
the  torn  and  bleeding  church  of  Christ ;  but  by  others,  and  par- 
ticularly by  other  religious  denominations,  it  was  considered  as 
subversive  of  all  church  order,  and  as  impiously  relieving  men 
from  those  sacred  national  vows  and  covenants  which  were 
binding  upon  them.  Hold  communion  with  Episcopals  and  In- 
dependents !  These  were  the  very  parties  against  whom  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  framed.  The  whole  country, 
therefore,  rang  with  "  latitudinarian,  unscriptural  terms  of  com- 
munion." To  stem  the  strong  tide  which  was  setting  in  froni 
various  quarters  against  the  synod,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neil,  Ander- 

*  '  A  Just  View,'  &r.,  p.  14.  f  Synod  Minutes,  p.  4. 
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ston,  in  1773,  published  a  discourse  on  the  Nature  of  Christian 
Communion,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  cast  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  and  vindicate  the  principles  of  Catholic  communion  on 
the  authority  of  Christ.  "  In  the  Church  of  England,"  says  he, 
"  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  ministers  as  well  as  private 
Christians  eminently  pious, — sound  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel, — zealous  for  their  God  and  Saviour's  interests,  and  in 
promoting  the  salvation  of  lost  sinners,  s^ere,  such  ministers 
providentially  in  this  country  for  a  while,  and  expre&t  their  earnest 
desire  to  preach  or  join  with  us  in  the  sacrame>\t' of  our  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  manner  that  we  celebrate  that  sacred  solemnity  in 
this  church,  have  we  a  warrant  from  the  word  of  God  to  refuse, 
at  least,  such  occasional  communion  with  them,  because  they  have 
not  the  very  same  views  of  these  ceremonies  as  we  have  ?  or  sup- 
pose men  of  another  denomination,  such  as  the  great  Dr.  Owen, 
Goodwin,  &c.,  in  the  last  century,  and  the  late  Dr.  Watts,  Dod- 
dridge, &c., — men  singularly  endowed  by  heaven  with  grace  and 
holiness,  of  extensive  learning,  by  which  they  were  qualified  to 
be  burning  and  shining  lights  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  though 
they  be  dead,  are  yet  speaking  for  God  in  their  inestimable  writ- 
ings ;  and  many,  through  the  divine  blessing,  are  receiving  spir- 
itual and  eternal  benefit  by  them, — if  these  holy  and  great  men 
were  alive,  or  if  any,  like  them,  should  oflfer  to  join  with  us  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  if  we  should  reject  them  because 
their  views  of  church  government  are  not  the  same  with  ours,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  me  from  the  divine  records,  we  might 
justly  expect  such  a  reprimand  from  our  final  Judge  as  this, — By 
what  authority  did  you  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  my  ser- 
vants ?  and  who  gave  you  that  authority  ?"  * 

Appeals,  however,  to  scripture  or  to  Christian  candour  were  in 
a  great  measure  lost.  The  old  doctrine  of  covenanted  unjiJi^Cflaitjt-- 
had  still  a  strong  hold  over  a  great^  portion  of  the  public  mind. 
Cowan  had  stirred  his  people  to  rebel  against  the  synod  on  ac- 
count of  the  *'  monstrous -classing  of  Presbytery,  Episcopacy,  and 
Independency."  T""Rr(jlasgow,  Cruden  followed  the  same  tactics. 
He  factioned  also  with  the  vacant  congregation  of  Bellshill,  and 
endeavouredto  get  Mr.  Bell  from  Jedburgh,  as  its  pastor.  Some 
of  the  elders  complained  to  the  presbytery,  and  the  scheme  failed. 
Having  been  frustrated  in  his  plans,  he  absented  himself  from 

*  '  Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Christian  Communion,'  p.  14. 
t  Colingsburgh  Minute  Book. 
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tlie  meeting  of  synod,  1773,  and  from  all  the  meetings  of  the  Glas- 
gow presbytery,  which,  on  the  petition  of  the  Anderston  session, 
was  now  remodelled.  He  took  no  share  in  its  business,  and  was 
appointed  to  preach  in  none  of  its  vacancies.  In  a  fretted  and  fac- 
tious spirit  he  continued  his  ministry  among  his  people  till  1774, 
when  he  left  them,  went  to  London,  and  advised  them  to  go  back 
to  the  Establishment.  Some  years  after  he  returned  on  a  visit  to 
Glasgow,  and  made  no  secret  in  acknowledging  to  some  of  his 
former  congregation,  that  he  had  done  wrong;  but  said  he,—"  I 
was  deceived." 

Amid  these  troubles  and  convulsions,  the  synod  could  not  allow 
their  principles  of  communion  to  remain,  like  an  axiom,  on  their 
xMinute  Book,  without  any  explanation.  They  were  compelled 
to  speak  out.  Their  churches  required  to  be  enlightened.  The 
religious  public  would  not  permit  the  matter  to  rest. 

When  the  synod,  therefore,  met  in  June,  1774,  they  drew  up 
and  adopted  an  explanation  and  defence  of  their  former  judgment 
for  the  use  of  their  churches.  "  The  synod  being  informed  that 
their  late  judgment  with  respect  to  ministerial  and  Christian  com- 
munion, first  given  at  the  consultative  meeting,  at  the  desire  of 
Messrs.  Cruden  and  Cowan,  had  been  mistaken  by  some  and  mis- 
represented by  others,  to  the  disturbing  of  several  congregations, 
and  the  stumbling  of  well-disposed  people  ;  the  synod  therefore 
tlnnk  themselves  bound  to  give  an  explanation,  and  fully  express 
their  sense  of  said  judgment." 

1.  "  They  say,  As  our  opinion  with  respect  to  that  great 
article  of  the  communion  of  saints,  we  presumed,  had  been  no 
secret,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  us/to  have  delivered  our  mind 
upon  it,  had  not  the  importunity  of  the  above  two  members  in- 
duced us  to  it. 

2.  "  We  have  been  mistaken  and  misrepresented  exceedingly, 
either  by  the  weak,  or  the  designing,  who  have  thought  as  if  in 
that  judgment  of  ours,  we  had  not  been  of  the  same  mind  with 
what  is  expressed  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  sections  first  and  second,  where  our  opinion  of  that 
important  point  is  fully  set  forth,  and  the  doctrine  contained 
therein  is  accordingly  adopted  by  us.  Nor  have  we  been  less  in- 
jured by  any  who  have  alleged,  as  if  by  that  judgment  we  had 
opcMicd  a  door  to  fellowship  with  the  unsound  in  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith,  or  the  immoral ;  or  even  with  the  Episcopa- 
lians in  their  hierarchy  and  iniscriptural  ceremonies  ;  or  with  In- 
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!    dependents   in    their   peculiar   notions    of    church    governnient. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  we  scruple  not  to  affirm,  because  we 
1    believe  there  are  of  both  these  denominations,  who,  from  the  most  / 

1    satisfying-  marks,  appear  to  be  received  by  Christ ;  and  therefore        / 
!    we  dare  not  deny  them — Though,  when  they  join  in  communion    ^/ 
with  us,  we  do  not  conform  to  them,  but  they  to  us. 

3.  "  It  is  perverting,  not  the  spirit  only,  but  the  very  letter  of 
our  judgment,  to  say,  that  any  little  difterence  in  our  practice, 
relative  to  that  point,  subjected  to  censure :  members  being  left 
at  liberty  to  judge,  in  particular  circumstances,  what  should  be 
most  for  edification  :  Or^  in  other  words,  that  this  our  sentence 
does  not  so  bind  to  conformity,  as  that  difference  in  opinion  or 
practice  should  make  us  decline  communion  one  with  another. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  synod  think  it  their  duty  to  exhort  those 
under  their  inspection,  not  to  be  soon  staggered  bj^  unfavourable 
reports  that  may  be  spread,  either  by  the  mistaken,  or  the  mali- 
cious :  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  as  may  zealously  affect 
them,  but  not  well ;  and  that  they  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  * 

They  were  now  thoroughly  committed  to  these  principles,  and 
though  they  had  been  willing-,  it  was  impossible  to  sMfk  or  shun 
their  discussion,  if  any  one  from  the  press  should  fairly  and 
honestly  assail  them.      The  coming  conflict  speedily  began. 

The  consultative  meeting  had  indeed  broached  no  new  doctrine 
on  Relief  terms  of  communion.  "  Their  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
munion of  saints  was  no  secret."  So  early  as  1770  they  had 
been  attacked  from  the  press  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Millan,  Sandi- 
hills,  for  "  their  mixed  communion  with  the  Established  church, 
— for  their  relieving  the  consciences  of  men  from  the  yoke  of  the 
national  sacred  moral  vows  and  covenants, — and  from  the  strict- 
ness of  true  Presbyterian  discipline  and  government, — and  for 
their  latitudinarian,  unscriptural  terms  of  communion,  founded  on 
a  blind  supposition  of  men's  goodness."  f 

Now,  however,  there  was  a  regular  judicial  minute  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  pretty  broad  explanation ;  so  that  here  was  a  mark  set 
up  at  which  controversialists  could  point  their  arrows.  Extracts  of 
tlie  minutes  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Cowan  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennet, 
Cupar,  mIio  began  the  conflict  between  the  Secession  and  Relief. 
Because  Relief  terms  of  communion  were  akin  to  those  of  White- 

*  Just  View,  pp.  14,  15. 

f   Protestation  against  Toloratioii.     rieface,  p.  (>.      1770. 
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field,  who  had  contributed  exceedingly  to  liberalize  the  mind  ot 
Scotland,  he  nick-named  the  Relief  "  Scots  Methodists."  His 
pamphlet  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Relief  terms  of  communion, 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  he  strongly  condemns.  He  opens 
with  a  negative  and  positive  view  of  what  he  considers  the 
Relief  scheme,  and  this  contains  the  pith  of  his  small  publica- 
tion. "  It  is  not  a  relief  from,  or  an  antidote  against  lordly 
Prelacy,  which,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  may  yet  overspread  the 
covenanted  lands  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  any  security 
against  the  prevalence  of  Independent  and  latitudinarian  tenets, 
whereby  the  beautiful  order  and  government  our  Lord  Jesus  has 
appointed  in  the  church,  is  turned  into  anarchy  and  confusion — 
For  they  declare  their  readiness,  to  join  in  sacramental  fellowship, 
both  with  Episcopalians  and  Independents,  whenever  occasion 
serves;  and  that,  while  they  avow,  and  profess  themselves  to  be  so. 

"  The  real  relief  offered,  if  any  choose  to  esteem  it  as  such, 
is,  a  relief  and  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  Christ.  K  freedom 
from  the  inviolable  obligation  all  ranks  of  persons,  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are  under  by  solemn  oath,  to  cleave  to  all  the  truths  of 
Christ,  without  dividing  them  into  essentials  and  non-essentials  : 
— to  cleave  to  all  his  ordinances,  respecting  worship,  discipline, 
and  government;  as  contained  in  the  divine  law  and  testimony, 
and  held  forth  therefrom,  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  other  received  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  and 
to  testify  in  their  places  and  stations,  against  all  contrary  evils 
and  heresies.  It  is  a  relief  and  freedom,  from  being  under  any 
necessity  of  making  an  open  and  explicit  profession  of  soundness. 
in  the  faith :  and  of  signifying  their  approbation  of  any  test  of 
orthodoxy,  drawn  from  the  scriptures,  by  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  church :  however  consistent  with,  and  clearly  founded  upon 
the  word  of  God,  the  same  may  be. 

"  This  is  the  relief  offered:  but  none  can  avail  themselves  of 
it,  but  at  the  expense  of  robbing  the  Lord  Jesus  of  the  glory  of 
an  open  testimony  to  his  truth;  and  their  own  souls  of  a  special 
piece  of  armour,  against  the  cunning  craftiness  of  such  as  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive."* 

He   was  quickly  answered   by   a    "  Lover  of   Truth,"    in    a 

*  '  Terms  of  Comiminioii,  agreed  upon  by  tlie  Scots  Methodists  :/but  Generally 
known  by  the  specious  denomination  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relicn--  Tlieir  own 
Explanation  of  said  Terms,  with  Remarks  upon  both.  In  a  Letter  from  a  Pres- 
])Vterian  to  his  Friend  in  Aberdeen.'     Pp.  0,  10. 
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pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Just  View  of  the  Principles  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Relief,"  the  author  of  which  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  Dysart,  son-in-law  of  Boston  of 
Jedburgh, — who  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Relief  terms  of 
communion  were  scriptural,  consistent  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith;  and  "every  person,"  says  he,  "acquainted  with  the 
synod,  knows  that  their  principles  were  still  the  very  same  in 
all  respects  as  they  Avere  when  Boston  and  Gillespie  left  them 
by  death."  The  pamphlet  is  a  running  contradictory  commen- 
tary upon  every  paragraph  of  Bennet's  letter,  and  thus  the  matter 
in  their  hands  became  a  kind  of  personal  squabble  into  which 
Cowan's  name  is  often  introduced. 

This  skirmish  began  the  conflict,  but  persons  of  a  very  different 
calibre  soon  rushed  forward  to  the  field  of  conflict.  The  Macmil- 
lans  republished  their  Testimony  in  1777  ;  and  "  considering," 
say  they  in  their  Preftice,  "  the  vast  increase  of  public  corruption 
and  all  kinds  of  error,  and  the  many  wild  and  strange  sects  for- 
merly unknown  amongst  us,  that  have  appeared  since  the  first 
edition  was  published,  it  was  thought  needful  to  bear  testimony" 
against  them;  and  one  of  these  "  strange  and  wild  sects"  is  the 
Relief,  who  are  thus  characterized:  "  Next  to  the  Methodists,  or 
perhaps  contemporary  with  them,  there  appeared  a  new  faction  of 
professed  Presbyterians,  who,  upon  their  first  association,  thought 
proper  to  distinguish  themselves,  by  embellishing  their  judicial 
character  with  the  specious  motto  of  Relief; — whereas,  in  regard 
that  by  their  own  profession,  practice,  and  principles  of  constitu- 
tion, they  are  neither  in  the  church  nor  out  of  the  church,  and  yet 
act  separately  from  her,  and  in  opposition  to  her,  gathering  one 
church  out  of  another,  they  ought  to  have  called  themselves,  and 
to  be  called  by  others,  the  Schismatical  Presbytery,  instead  of  the 
Relief  Presbytery  ;  or  perhaps  in  consideration  of  their  very 
licentious  unscriptural  terms  of  church  fellowship,  conform  to 
which  they  declare  their  readiness  to  join  promiscuously  in  com- 
munion with  almost  every  churchman,  and  every  sectary  what- 
ever, without  due  regard  to  orthodoxy  or  soundness  in  the  faith, 
but  upon  a  blind  supposition  of  their  saintship,  they  might  best 
of  all  be  called  Scotch  Methodists."  It  is  melancholy  to  read 
such  abuse. 

The  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  minister  of  the  Antiburgher  church, 
Glasgow,  in  1778,  published  '  The  Relief  Scheme  Considered,' 
"  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  unscriptural  nature, — its  tendency 
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to  ruin  the  best  interests  of  religion, — with  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  cheek  its  progress,  and  baleful  influence." 
"  The  leading  mischief  of  the  whole  scheme,"  says  he,  "  seems 
to  lie  in  the  unscriptural  plan  of  church  communion  adopted  by 
it.  Whiteiield's  Catholicism  was  cherished  only  in  the  bosom 
of  individuals  for  several  years.  Numbers  liked  (it),  but  knew 
not  how  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  Every  society  was  shy  of 
adopting  it  for  the  groundwork  of  their  fellowship,  till  a  few 
restless,  discontented,  and  interested  men  found  it  a  proper  de- 
coy to  a  heedless  unthinking  age, — a  radical  principle  suited  to 
their  taste — which  bade  fair  to  gather  a  large  though  disjointed 
party." 

The  pamphlet,  which  is  ably  and  acrimoniously  written,  taxes 
the  Relief  founders  with  having  left  the  Establishment  without 
protesting  against  its  defections, — still  holding  communion  with 
it, — issuing  no  testimony  for  the  truth, — throwing  open  their 
communion  to  all  visible  saints, — making  a  distinction  between 
"  essentials"  and  "non-essentials," — breaking  down  the  hedge  of 
the  presbyterian  church  government,  and  acting  contrary  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  framed  not  with  the  design  of 
receiving  Episcopalians  and  Independents  into  occasional  com- 
munion ;  but  according  to  the  Solemn  League  on  which  it  was 
based,  with  the  design  of  extirpating  them.  The  pamphlet,  from 
its  numerous  personal  thrusts,  and  the  names  of  all  the  early  Re- 
lief ministers  being  slightly  concealed  under  their  initials,  as  well 
as  its  piquant  style,  must  have  been  a  telling  production  at  the 
time  it  was  written.  In  a  cowardly  manner  Mr.  Ramsay  with- 
held his  own  name  from  the  first  edition,  the  year,  the  place,  and 
even  the  name  of  the  printer. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  some  person  connected  with  the 
Relief  synod  should  vindicate  its  sentence,  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution and  practice  of  the  Relief  church,  otherwise  the  public 
would  consider  them  indefensible,  and  the  accusations  of  an 
enemy  would  pass  current  for  truth.  The  person  who,  in  some 
respects,  came  reluctantly  forward  (as  he  was  at  the  time  in  a 
poor  state  of  health)  was  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hutchison,  of  the 
Relief  church,  St.  Ninians.  It  was  well  he  did  so.  He  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  a  native  of 
Dunblane,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer,  and  an  elder  in  the 
Antiburgher  Secession  Church.  He  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try  in  the  same  religious  connection.     He   was  just  about   aj)- 
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plying  for  licence  when  his  views  underwent  a  change  ;  and  he, 
from  conviction,  joined  the  Relief  church.  The  account  he  has 
given  of  himself  is  simple,  candid,  and  interesting.  "  In  my 
early  days,  I  was  myself  strongly  attached  to  the  Secession- 
scheme.  I  did  not  then  understand  its  nature  and  tendency. 
Unfortunately,  without  inquiring  into  it,  I  thought  it  to  be  a  good 
scheme,  and  embraced  it,  pled  strenuously  in  the  defence  of  it 
against  every  person  I  met  with,  who  opposed  it.  I  was  so  fond 
of  this  scheme,  that  I  scarcely  could  think  that  any  person  was 
a  Christian  who  was  not  a  Seceder.  I  was  afterwards  led,  in  the 
kindness  of  Providence,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  my  reli- 
gion, and  to  examine  that  scheme  of  principles  which  I  then  be- 
lieved, by  the  word  of  God,  and  some  other  performances  that  fell 
in  the  way.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  confidence  began  to 
abate,  in  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Secession.  As  I  proceed- 
ed in  the  inquiry,  I  began  to  doubt  about  these  principles,  and 
at  last  to  be  satisfied  of  the  unscriptural  nature  of  this  scheme. 
The  consequence  was,  that  I  immediately  disconnected  myself 
with  the  Seceders,  as  my  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  required. 
And,  as  I  have  had  occasion,  in  my  situation  and  circumstances 
in  providence,  to  consider  the  peculiar  scheme  of  the  Seceders, 
my  quondam  friends,  with  close  attention,  I  am  happy  in  the 
choice  which  I  have  made.  For,  now,  I  am  as  fully  convinced, 
that  their  peculiar  scheme  is  without  a  foundation  in  scripture,  as 
I  am  convinced,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  No  unpreju- 
diced man,  therefore,  can  blame  me  for  writing  against  a  scheme, 
which  I  so  firmly  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God."  * 

It  was  the  case  of  Pirie,  and  the  publications  connected  with  it, 
which  wrought  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Hutchison.  He  came 
over  sometimes  from  Dunblane  and  heard  him  at  Blair- Logie. 
When  he  became  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  Relief,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Baine  in  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as 
the  elder  of  College- street,  he  sat  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Relief  synod.  He  thus  began  his  career  as  a  Relief  minister 
in  co-operation  with  the  person  who,  of  all  others,  was  the  best 
qualified  to  instruct  him  in  Relief  principles.  He  had  natu- 
rally a  strong  discriminative  mind.  He  was  an  honest,  open- 
hearted,  religious  man, — zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by 
grace, — a  firm  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  preached 

•  '  Messiah's  Kingdom/  p.  164. 
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and  wrote  with  great  eloquence.  Being  of  a  warm  temperament, 
he,  when  excited,  called  things  rather  too  plainly  by  their  own 
names.  If  he  had  possessed  less  feeling,  he  would  have  used  more 
measured  language,  but  his  pamphlets  would  have  slumbered  on 
the  shelves  instead  of  being  read  from  house  to  house. 

Mr.  Hutchison  took  the  field  in  1779,  by  publishing  'A  Com- 
pendious View  of  the  Religious  System  maintained  by  the  Synod 
of  Relief;  together  with  a  distinct  account  of  the  points  in  differ- 
ence between  the  synod  of  Relief  and  the  national  Establishment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Secession  on  the  other."  On  his  title- 
page  he  inscribed  a  motto  from  Witsius  as  descriptive  of  his 
party:—  — ^^, 

"  In  necessariis  Unitas, 
In  non  necessariis  Libertas, 
In  utrisque  Cbaritas." 

With  much  good  sense  and  great  tact  he  did  not  make  his 
pamphlet  a  personal  squabble  with  Ramsay,  but  took  in  a  pretty 
wide  field.  He  gave  it  body,  so  that  it  appeared  before  the 
world  as  "  the  Relief  System  ;"  while  yet,  as  he  went  along,  he 
was  both  vindicating  the  Relief,  and  assaulting  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Secession.  His  pamphlet  consists  of  three  parts.  In 
the  first,  he  gives  a  view  of  the  religious  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Relief.  It  is  an  excellent  compend  of  evangelical  theology.* 
In  the  second,  he  specifies  the  points  in  which  the  synod  of  Re- 
lief differ  from  the  national  Establishment.  He  condescends  on 
two, — legal  preaching,  and  intruding  ministers  by  patronage  upon 
vacant  conofrejrations  without  a  Call  from  the  members  of  the 
church.  He  shows  clearly  that  there  was -,no  patronage  "when 
the  church  of  Christ  stood  upon  its  own  foundation,  and  was  not 
kneaded  with  the  worldly  kingdoms  ;  which  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture hath  often  since'marred  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  her  ori- 
ginal simplicity,  and  the  spirituality  of  her  form  and  constitution, 
and  dressed  her  in  the  gaudy  attire  of  an  harlot." 

In  the  third  part  he  gives  an  account  of  the  points  in  which 
the  synod  of  Relief  differ  from  Seceders.  He  cheerfully  bears 
testimony  to  the  Seceders  as  being  a  respectable  body ;  that 
their  ministers  are  orthodox  in  the  great  system  of  evangelical 
doctrines ;  and  that  they  have,  under  their  inspection,  a  great 
number -of  serious  and  well-disposed  Christians.     He  lays  it  down 

*  See  Appendix. 
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as  a  preliminary  objection  to  their  system,  that  "  they  build  their 
scheme,  or  sit  down   (as   they  call  it)  on  certain  civil  establish- 
ments  of  religion,  whereas  they  should  have  built  it  upon  the 
better  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets."     Having  put  in 
his  caveat  against  the  "Establishment  of  Christianity"  by  the'i 
'^^  civil  legislature  "  he  proceeds  to  discuss,  at  great  length,  threes 
points  on  which  the  Relief  differ  from  the  Seceders.     1.  Their  an ti- | 
toleration  principles.    2.  Their  opposition  to  the  occasional  hearing  j 
of  evangelical  ministers  not  of  their  own  party.     3.  The  unscrip-  t. 
tural  narrowness  of  their  terms  of  communion.     He  thus  carried  \ 
the  war  at  once  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  put  them  upon  the 
defensive.    Both  parties,  with  too  much  truth,  accused  each  other 
of  palming  heresies  the  one  upon  the  other  which  they  indignant- 
ly disclaimed.      The  Relief  maintained  that  their  communion  was 
not  loose  as  alleged   by  the   Secession,  but  free  to  visible  saints, 
and   to   them  only.     And  the   Secession  maintained  thafr  their 
principles  were  not  persecuting,  as  the  Relief  gave  out,  but  that 
they  merely  wished  to  extirpate  heretics  by  moral  means,  and  by 
refusing  them  ihe  active  countenance  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  insufferable  to  analyze  at  length  the  contents  of 
all  the  pamphlets  which  were  now  in  rapid  succession  poured 
in  upon  the  public  mind,  and  which  went  over  the  same  ground 
again  and  again  with  more  or  less  ability.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  notice  a  very  heavy  blow  which  was  inflicted  upon  the 
Relief  system  in  the  year  1779,  by  the  Associate  or  Burgher 
synod.  A  committee  of  their  number  published  a  re-exhibition 
of  their  Testimony,  to  which  they  added  an  Appendix,  in  which 
they  brought  several  distinct  charges  against  "  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief."  "  This  scheme,"  say  they,  "  stands  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  grand  distinguishing  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  in  as 
much  as  all  the  abettors  of  it  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  uncom- 
mon opposition  to  the  nature  and  design  of  our  covenants,  the 
national  and  solemn  league;  the  moral  obligation  of  whicl^^ they 
absolutely  deny,  and  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Ma«y  of 
their  ministers,  contrary  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  church,  de- 
serting their  charge  in  the  Establishment,  or  elsewhere,  without 
the  consent,  or  intervention  of  ecclesiastic  authority,  are  charge- 
able with  a  most  glaring  schism,  while  they  pretend  to  be  still 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Established  church,  and  actually  hold 
communion  with  her;  and  yet  have  erected  ecclesiastical  judicato- 
ries distinct  from,  and  independent  of  her.    It  does  not,  to  this  day, 
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appear  to  the  world,  that  they  abandoned  their  former  charge,  on 
account  of  those  defections,  which  prevail  in  the  church,  and 
which  obliged  others,  in  former  times,  to  withdraw  from  her  com- 
munion ;  since,  it  would  seem,  they  never  offered  a  testimony 
against  any  one  of  them,  before  the  judicatories  to  which  they 
were  then  in  subjection,  even  when  some  of  them  might  have 
done  so  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  have  evi- 
dently perverted  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  relative 
to  the  Communion  of  Saints :  and  their  terms  of  communion  are 
indeed  very  different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  her 
best  times  ;  and  are  so  general  and  undetermined,  that  they  will 
admit  Protestants  of  every  denomination.  They  seem  to  be  under 
too  little  concern  to  keep  pure  and  entire  all  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  according  to  his  express  command :  and  while  they  separ- 
ate the  privileges  from  the  discipline  of  the  church,  not  duly  con- 
sidering, that  the  latter  is  the  guardian  of  the  former,  they  attempt 
to  put  asunder  what  God  hath  joined  together,  to  the  open  en- 
couragement of  immorality,  by  neglecting  the  exercise  of  some 
of  the  most  essential  branches  of  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline."* 

Such  matters  would  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing  now  from  the 
public  mind,  but  at  that  period  they  were  the  topics  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  had  a  great  degree  of  importance  attached  to  them. 
'I'here  were  then  no  great  missionary  enterprises  to  keep  different 
sects  and  parties  from  grinding  each  other's  faces.  Though  the 
ink  of  Hutchison's  j)amphlet  against  Ramsay  was  scarcely  dry,  yet 
he  had  instantly  to  come  forth  from  the  press  again  to  meet  this 
synodical  attack,  which  bore  the  impress  of  some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  age.  Bis  *  Animadversions  on  the  Re-exhibition  of  the 
Burgher  Testimony,'  followed  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  testi- 
mony itself,  and  being  much  smaller  and  cheaper,  outran  the  more 
weighty  production.  In  answering  these  accusations  he  writes 
with  even  more  than  his  wonted  tire.  "  It  is  equally  presumptu- 
ous," says  he,  "  and  contrary  to  truth  in  the  synod  to  assert,  that 
the  Relief  scheme  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  grand  distinguishing- 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  I  shall,  at  present,  mention  two 
of  the  grand  distinguishing  principles  of  the  Refornuition,  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  see  with  what  justice,  truth,  or  decency, 
this  heavy  charge  is  brought  against  the  Relief  scheme  by  the 
Burgher  synod. 

•  Jutlii'iitl  Testimony,  pp.  177 — 179- 
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(1.)  "  The  great  antl  important  articles  of  a  sinner's  justification 
before  God,  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  in  opposition  to  the 
merit  of  good  works,  and  works  of  supererogation,  maintained  in 
the  church  of  Home,  is  one  of  the  grand,  distinguishing,  and  radi- 
cal points  of  the  Reformation.  And  let  me  ask,  does  the  Relief 
scheme  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  this  great  article  of  the  Reforma- 
tion system  ?  Do  not  all  the  Relief  ministers  preach,  with  fre- 
quency and  plainness  to  their  hearers,  this  great  doctrine  both  of 
scripture  and  the  Reformation,  that  sinners  are  justified,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  alone  ? 
None,  who  have  ever  heard  them,  free  from  prejudice,  will  deny 
it ;  and  none,  who  have  a  proper  regard  to  truth,  will  insinuate 
the  contrary. 

(2.)  "  Another  grand  distinguishing  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  it.  The  first  reformers  pleaded  this  right,  and 
pleaded  it  with  success,  against  the  unhallowed  encroachments 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  church  infamous  for  obtruding  upon 
mankind  an  implicit  belief  of  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  infalli- 
ble see,  and  for  committing  the  most  abominable  depredations  on 
the  sacred  rights  of  Christians,  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion  and  the  worship  of  God.  Now,  the  Relief  scheme  is 
so  far  from  sitting  down  upon  the  ruins  of  this  radical,  grand, 
distinguishing  principle  of  the  Reformation,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
grand,  distinguishing  principles  of  the  Relief  scheme.  It  is 
manifestly  one  great  leading  design  of  the  synod  of  Relief  to 
patronize  and  defend  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment,  and  other  branches  of  our  Christian  liberty,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  depredations  made  upon  them  from  whatever  quar- 
ter. I  add,  that  the  Covenants  National  and  Solemn  League, 
which  the  Seceders  call  tlie'grand  distinguishing  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, because  they  admitted  of  no  toleration  to  any  who  differed 
in  their  judgment  from  the  religious  system  contained  in  them, 
but  such  were  to  be  punished  with  all  civil  pains.  And  tlie 
Secession  scheme  having  adopted  the  religious  uniformity  estab- 
lished by  these  covenants,  evidently  stands  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  is  a  radical  principle  of 
all  true  reformation,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  right 
reformation  in  the  New  Testament  church.     P^very  anti-tolera- 
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tion    scheme    of   principles    stands    upon    a    popish    foundation, 
though  many  truths  of  the  gospel  be  contained  in  it. 

"  I  see  the  synod  find  great  fault  with  some  of  the  first  Relief 
ministers,  for  leaving  their  charges  upon  the  Establishment,  and 
quote  (in  their  notes)  some  things  in  the  books  of  discipline  and 
decrees  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  appointing  such  to  be  censured 
and  even  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  But  the 
synod  show  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  application  of  these  sta- 
tutes, and  the  objects  to  which  they  extend.  They  only  respected 
those  ministers,  who,  M'ithout  the  consent  of  the  judicatories  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  deserted  one  charge,  and  accepted  an- 
other, in  the  same  church.  But  they  were  never  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  ministers  of  other  churches,  or  to  those  who  see  it  their 
duty  to  leave  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  accept  of  charges  in 
a  different  religious  community.  Besides,  these  statutes  were 
mere  church  appointments,  without  any  foundation  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  it  be  said,  that  they  were  statutes  framed  in'  a 
reforming  period  of  the  church ;  I  reply,  that  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  any  reformation  in  the  church  which  has  not  its  foun- 
dation in  the  word  of  God,  but  in  the  mere  authority  of  the 
church. 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  inform  the  synod  of  a  thing  of 
which  they  seem  ignorant,  that  the  Relief  synod  do  not  maintain 
that  real  saintship  in  the  sight  of  Goc^  is  the  rule  of  the  church's 
judgment  in  admitting  men  to  sealing  ordinances,  but  visible 
saintship,  consisting  in  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 

religion  as  the  object  of  faith,  and  a  good  conversation The  Se- 

ceders  have  not  yet  proved  that  the  terms  of  communion  estab- 
lished in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  what  they  call  her  best 
times,  were  scriptural  terms  of  communion.  Actual  covenanting 
was  the  term  of  communion  both  in  the  church  and  state  of  Scot- 
land, in  that  period  which  the  svnod  allude  to,  as  the  laws  both 
of  church  and  state  in  that  period  show ;  but  I  suspect  that  the 
synod  will  be  gravelled  not  a  little,  to  prove  from  scripture,  that 
such  a  term  of  communion  ought  to  have  been  established  either 
in  church  or  state.  The  question,  if  they  would  consider  the 
matter  rightly,  is  not.  What  were  the  terms  of  communion  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  any  particular  period?  but  what  are  the 
terms  of  communion  appointed  by  the  Lawgiver  in  Zion  to  be 
observed  by  the  Christian  church,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times? 
The  infallible  word  is  never  wrong,  but  the  church  is  often  so,  in 
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her  terms  of  communion.  It  is  truly  surprising-  to  see  with  what 
assurance  the  synod  assert,  that  the  Relief  terms  of  communion 
admit  Protestants  of  every  denomination.  Socinians,  Arminians, 
Antinomians,  and  Quakers,  are  Protestant  denominations;  but 
being-  unsound  in  some  of  the  essential  articles  of  religion,  the 
Relief  terms  of  communion  will  admit  of  none  of  them.  The 
synod  would  only  have  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  truth  a 
little  farther,  if  they  had  maintained  that  the  Relief  church  re- 
ceives into  her  fellowship  Papists,  Mahometans,  and  heathens. 

"  Another  gross  misrepresentation  they  charge  upon  the  Relief 
church  is — '  They  seem  to  be  under  too  little  concern  to  keep 
pure  and  entire  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  according  to  his  ex- 
press command,  while  they  separate  the  privileges  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.'  What  an  unjust  insinuation  is  it,  in  the 
synod,  to  assert  that  the  Relief  church  separates  the  privileges 
from  the  discipline  of  the  church!  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  she 
admits  into  her  communion  worthy  Christians  from  some  other 
denominations,  upon  sufficient  certificates  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious character,  and  this  has  evidently  a  respect  to  that  order 
and  purity  of  discipline,  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  church. 
And,  if  any  of  her  own  members  do  not  walk  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  she  excludes  them  from  her  communion,  till 
they  be  purged  from  the  scandal,  according  to  the  instituted  dis- 
cipline of  the  sanctuary.  Is  this  to  separate  the  privileges  from 
the  discipline  of  the  church  ?  And  do  they  not  deserve  to  come 
under  the  discipline  of  the  church,  before  they  are  admitted  to 
her  privileges,  who  throw  out  insinuations,  so  ungenerous  and 
unjust,  against  their  Christian  brethren?"* 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  this  theological 
and  sectarian  warfare  was  waged.  It  would  have  required  one 
with  the  potency  and  meekness  of  Moses  to  have  sweetened  the 
waters  of  strife.  Had  the  men  of  that  generation  looked  more 
to  "  the  tree  of  life,"  and  less  to  old  Scotch  acts  of  parliament, 
there  would  have  been  less  of  contention  about  secondary  mat- 
ters.     But  the  time  was  not  yet. 

Even  amid  these  hostile  attacks  a  new  adversary  against  the 
Relief  scheme  appeared  on  the  field.  The  Rev.  David  Walker, 
Burgher  minister.  Pollock,  cautiously  buckled  on  his  armour  for 
the  battle.     He  was  a  very  different  person  from  Mr.  Ramsay. 

*  Animadversions  on  the  Re-Exhibition,  pp.  13,  14,  7,  9,  17,  21 
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He  did  not  lay  himself  open  by  a  rash  assault.  Though  slow,  ho 
had  a  peculiar  talent  at  seizing-  upon  a  concession  or  a  flaw  in 
the  reasoning  of  his  opponent,  and  pressing  it,  till  he  put  him 
very  awkwardly  into  a  corner.  Like  Ramsay,  he  published  two 
pamphlets,  which  were  answered  by  Hutchison ;  but  he  always 
came  in  the  rear  of  others,  and  fought  with  weapons  which 
friends  or  foes  had  dropped,  and  cautiously  wielded  them  to  very 
good  purpose  in  maintaining  the  great  article  of  debate  —  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  covenants.  He  did  all  that  could  be 
done  in  a  bad  cause.  He  could  not  find  the  "  Solemn  League" 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  far  less  its  obligation  upon  posterity. 
He  had  only  untempered  mortar  wherewith  to  build  up  his 
system,  and  Hutchison  having  got  new  views  as  to  the  Gospel 
church  not  being  national,  demolished  his  fabric  of  a  national 
covenant  by  sapping  its  very  foundation.  No  national  church, 
no  national  covenant. 

The  list  of  pamphlets  given  in  the  Appendix  will  enable  in- 
quirers to  judge  for  themselves,  if  they  think  fit  to  study  a  con- 
troversy which  stirred  up  at  the  time  the  passions  of  thousands 
of  religious  professors,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  still  develop- 
ing themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

Hutchison  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  person  who  had 
attempted,  at  any  length,  to  portray  the  Relief  system,  and  he 
very  adroitly  managed,  in  his  controversial  pamphlets,  to  give  a 
prominence  to  Relief  principles,  while  yet  he  was  battling  against 
all  the  other  parties  who  were  attacking  them.  Amid  the  pres- 
sure of  his  ministerial  duties,  he  secured  time  to  write  and  pub- 
lish his  volume  on  the  nature  of  the  '  Messiah's  Kingdom '  even 
during  the  very  hottest  of  the  conflict.  In  it  he  went  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  church,  and  showed  how  the  Relief 
scheme  of  Church  order  and  government  agreed  with  the  spiri- 
tual nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  while  he  held  up  the 
Secession,  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and  the  Chapel-of-ease  plan, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  nature  of  a  Gospel  church. 
From  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  chapters  of  his  book,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  read  the  '  King  of  Martyrs'  by  Glas,  to 
whom  belonps  the  honour  of  indoctrinating  the  minds  of  many 
Scotchmen,  both  of  that  and  of  the  preceding  generation,  with 
right  views  of  the  s})irituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  With- 
out farther  reviving  old  controversies — which  are  now  happily 
falling  into  oblivion,  and  which  were  overruled  partially  to  benefit 
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both  the  Secession  and  Relief  churches,  enabling  them  to  see, 
after  the  smoke  and  din  of  arms  have  ceased,  that  they  are 
friends — we  will  rather,  in  the  next  chapter,  select  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  writings  of  Hutchison,  which  show,  without 
attacking  others,  what  he  understood  by  "  the  Relief  system," 
and  how  he  defended  it. 

While  the  dissenters  in  Scotland  were  engaged  in  this  civil  war, 
ruining  themselves,  the  Establishment  had  a  sweet  breathing  time 
of  peace.  Under  the  vigorous  hand  of  Robertson,  it  perfected  its 
policy  of  acting  in  subordination  to  the  law  of  patronage  as  a 
state  church,  and  pointed  to  its  quarrelling  children  as  a  strong 
reason  why  the  people  should  keep  within  its  pale.  Its  children, 
however,  were  fighting  their  way  through  darkness  to  a  clearer 
sky. 

The  principal  commotion  raised  within  the  church  about  this 
period,  was  in  a  different  part  of  the  country  from  that  in  which 
the  Seceders  and  Relief  had  their  strongholds.  A  new  sect,  in 
1773,  appeared  in  the  district  of  country  lying  between  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen.  At  first  it  made  very  great  progress.  It  was, 
however,  a  mere  spring-tide  popularity.  It  soon  died  away, 
and  left  those  places  dry  which  at  first  had  been  deeply  flooded 
with  its  waters.  They  took  to  themselves  the  somewhat  quaint 
scriptural  title  of  "  the  Berean  Church,"  because,  like  the 
Bereans  of  old,  they  made  their  appeal  to  the  Divine  testimony, 
and  searched  the  scriptures  whether  the  doctrines  which  they 
heard  from  their  teachers,  as  "  truths,"  were  really  so.*  In  their 
peculiar  designation,  there  quietly  lurked  a  good  deal  of  self-suf- 
ficiency, as  if  they  were  the  only  Christians  who  searched  the 
Bible,  and  took  their  creed  from  its  sacred  pages. 

The  founder  of  the  sect,  was  the  Rev.  John  Barclay,  a  native 
of  the  parish  of  Muthil;  and  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  pungent 
eloquence.  His  indomitable  temper,  rather  than  his  wishes  and 
convictions,  made  him  a  dissenter,  and  though,  after  his  exclusion 
from  the  Establishment,  he  was  for  a  time  a  thorn  in  her  side, 
yet  his  party  have  had  little  influence  upon  the  religious  state  of 
Scotland.  The  want  of  a  learned  ministry  has  been  to  them  very 
injurious. 

He  studied  under  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Professor  of  Church 

*  Barclay's  Life,  by  the    Berean  church,  Edn.,  prefixed  to  his  Essay  on  the 

Psalms  with  the  Scotch  version  annexed,  p.  5.    Chalmers'  Life  of  Barclay Thoni's 

Preface  to  '  Without  faith,  without  God.'     London.     1836. 
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History,  St.  Andrews,  and  became  an  open  and  avowed  partisan 
of  his  opinion,  "  that  the  knoAvledge  of  the  existence  of  God  was 
derived  from  revelation  and  not  from  nature."  Dr.  Campbell  was 
publicly  prosecuted  for  his  heretical  opinions,  but  after  long  liti- 
gation before  the  church  courts,  the  matter  was  compromised  or 
explained  away.  Mr.  Barclay,  along  with  other  young  men,  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  above  maxim,  as  exalting  the  Bible,  and 
laying  a  strong  foundation  for  the  necessity  of  revelation.  He  did 
not  in  his  impetuosity  stop  to  inquire  how  far  the  Bible  itself  re- 
cognises the  light  of  nature,  but  at  once  pronounced  and  held  the 
dogma — that  reason  could  discover  nothing  in  religion. 

Both  at  Errol,  where  he  was  a  short  time  assistant,  and  also  at 
Fettercairn,  where  he  was  an  assistant  nine  years,  he  gave  con- 
siderable offence  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  by  the  boldness 
and  novelty  of  his  views,  while  he  commanded  the  attention  and 
gained  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  the  energy  of  his  intellectual 
character,  and  his  pointed  fervid  oratory.  At  Fettercairn  parti- 
cularly, hearers  flocked  to  him  from  ten  or  twelve  parishes.  The 
rafters  which  ran  across  the  old  church  for  supporting  the  roof,  were 
crowded  on  Sabbath  by  persons  sitting  and  clambering  upon  them. 
The  sashes  of  the  windows  were  removed  to  enable  the  multitude 
sitting  without  to  hear  his  voice. 

His  system,  in  so  far  as  it  differed  from  that  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  other  evangelical  dissenting  denominations,  consisted 
in  his  maintaining  that  the  scripture  was  the  only  source  of  in- 
formation about  the  existence  of  God ;  that  every  one  who  has 
grace  given  him  to  credit  the  divine  testimony  concerning  Christ 
is  assured  of  his  salvation  ;  that  he  has  this  assurance  at  all  times; 
and  that  a  man  who  doubts  concerning  his  state  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  not  a  Christian. 

He  had  also  peculiar  views  about  the  Psalms,  which  sprang 
from  his  notion  that  faith  was  always  connected  with  assurance 
and  joy.  If  the  Psalms  of  David  were  to  be  understood  as  de- 
scriptive in  general  of  the  feelings  of  David,  who  was  "  a  man 
according  to  God's  own  heart,"  his  theory  was  a  delusion  ;  for 
David  was  often  in  great  mental  anguish  about  his  spiritual  state. 
To  get  quit  of  this  objection,  he  explained  all  the  Psalms  which 
spake  of  David  as  a  weeping  saint,  as  applying  to  Christ  bearing 
the  burden  of  his  people's  sins  ;  and  that  He,  and  not  David,  was 
the  sinner  spoken  of.  What  will  not  a  theory  compel  even  a 
clear-headed  man  to  do? 
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To  keep  the  people  always  in  a  state  of  religious  joy,  and  to 
teach  them  to  have  the  language  of  sacred  melody  upon  their 
lips,  he  made  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  set  them  to  the 
best  song  tunes,  so  that  they  might  be  always  singing  as  believers 
even  when  employed  at  their  daily  labour.  In  this  many  will 
think  he  was  cunning  as  a  serpent,  though  they  may  also  think 
it  was  not  very  discreet  in  him  to  attempt  to  unite  an  old  love 
ditty  with  the  songs  of  Zion. 

All  these  things  were  carried  on  by  him  when  he  was  assistant 
at  Fettercairn.  An  attempt  was  made  to  libel  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  presbytery,  but  it  failed,  as  his  novelties  were  not  condemned 
in  the  standards  of  the  church,  and  as  he  was  confessedly  a 
cleverer  man  than  any  one  of  the  Presbytery.  They  read  from  the 
pulpit  a  warning  condemning  his  errors;  but  it  served  only  as 
an  excellent  text  for  him  to  preach  from  and  inflame  the  passions 
of  his  admiring  audience. 

When  the  aged  incumbent  died  in  1772,  the  people  were  re- 
solved to  have  Barclay  as  their  minister.  The  Presbytery,  how- 
ever, excluded  him  from  the  pulpit,  got  the  patron  to  present  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Foote,  of  Eskdale-muir,  whose  call  was  only  signed  by 
six  heritors  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  three  of  them  were 
nonjurant  Episcopalians.  The  parish  carried  the  matter  to  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Foote  was  violently  intruded  upon  the  parish. 
The  Presbytery  refused  Mr.  Barclay  his  certificate,  and  as  he 
would  not  bow  to  their  authority,  he  had  no  other  resource  left 
but  to  set  up  his  tabernacle  without  the  limits  of  the  synagogue,  ^ 
which  he  was  fain  toen^r.  The  whole  Presbytery  having  failed 
to  convict  him  of  error,  upon  a  regular  libel,  he  w  ould  not  cringe 
to  them  now,  though  they  had  got  his  feet  in  the  trap.  He  had 
honesty  not  to  recant  principles  which  he  had  long  conscien- 
tiously held  and  openly  taught,  while  yet  he  was  solicitous  to  get 
a  certificate  from  those  who  did  not  believe  them.  In  all  this 
there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  honesty  and  inconsistency. 

During  his  attempts  to  procure  the  parish  of  Fettercairn,  he  had 
preached  occasionally  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  secured  many  friends 
and  admirers.  His  works  from  the  press,  advocating  his  notions, 
had  been  widely  circulated  and  read.  He  soon  became  very 
popular.  He  formed  a  church  in  Edinburgh  on  the  principles 
which  he  had  always  taught,  and  being  ordained  by  some  min- 
isters at  Newcastle,  he  returned  and  became  its  regular  pastor. 

His  old  flock  at  Fettercairn  also  built  a  ch'arch  for  him.     About 
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twelve  hundred  of  them  left  the  Establishment.  He  declmed 
their  invitation,  but  guided  them  to  the  choice  of  a  pastor  hold- 
ing the  same  opinions  as  himself.  Barclay,  in  two  or  three 
years,  went  to  London  to  disseminate  his  opinions.  For  nearly 
two  years  he  continued  to  preach  there,  and  in  other  towns  in 
England.  He  established  in  the  metropolis  a  w^eekly  meeting 
for  disputing  with  those  who  impugned  his  sentiments.  Here,  as 
in  Scotland,  he  had  considerable  success.  He  organized  several 
churches,  and  gained  over  several  respectable  persons  M'hom  he 
set  apart  as  teachers.  Divisions,  however,  soon  sprang  up  where 
disputations  were  so  much  encouraged.  The  disciples  were  too 
often  fiery  and  dogmatical  like  their  master. 

As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  principally  engaged  in  watering  the 
churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  by  his  presence,  exhortations, 
and  talents,  he  kept  them  in  some  degree  of  prosperity ;  but  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  very  suddenly  at  Edinburgh,  in  17£i8, 
they  began  to  break  up,  and  moulder  away.  Though  churches 
were  formed  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Crieff,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Brechin,  Fettercain,  and  other  places,  yet 
the  sect  which  promised  at  one  time  to  be  numerous  has  de- 
clined, and  is  mainly  kept  alive  not  hatiii  converts  from  without,  \, 
but  by  hereditary  descent  from  father  to  son. 

The  radical  error  in  Barclay's  views  was  what  he  regarded  as 
a  radical  truth.  Its  foundation  as  a  system  was  rotten.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  with  all  his  acuteness  he  should  hu.ve  confounded 
things  that  are  altogether  different.  His  maxim  was,  that  every 
man  that  doubted  of  his  justification — since  God  had  said,  "  He 
that  believcth  shall  be  saved" — was  making  God  a  liar.  But 
certainly  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  God  is  true,  and  speaks 
what  is  true,  and  quite  another  thing  to  know  that  I  am  a  true 
believer.  Yet  these  things  he  always  confounded,  and  also  very 
strangely  maintained  that  the  fruit  of  faith  is  no  corroborative 
evidence  to  a  man's  own  conscience,  that  he  is  in  a  justified  state. 
Such  high  extravagant  notions  of  assurance  are  not  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  man.  A  fallible  being  can  never  be  infallibly  / 
sure  that  he  is  right.  A  deceitful  heart  will  lead  man,  from  vanity  / 
and  other  motives,  to  deceive  himself.  Too  many  of  Barclay's 
disciples  lived  to  manifest  to  the  world,  if  not  to  themselves,  that 
they  had  been  assuring  their  conscience  of  what  was  not  true. 
In  a  tew  years,  many  who  entered  by  the  door  of  assurance  went 
back  to  the  world  by  the  nostern  gate  of  sin.     Every  one  that 
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the  church  cast  out  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  was  a  palpable 
proof  to  the  church,  that  their  doctrine  of  assurance  was  de- 
cidedly wrong.* 

Another  fault  in  the  Berean  churches,  was  their  not  attending 
sufficiently  to  church  order.  Barclay  had  felt  the  smart  of  a  pres- 
byterian  church  court,  and  he  had  a  hatred  of  church  discipline, 
and  considered  it  as  calculated  to  make  hypocrites  rather  than  to 
purify  and  strengthen  believers.  His  churches  were,  therefore, 
too  much  like  a  rope  of  sand,  and  at  every  agitation  they  fell 
into  pieces.  They  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  dissolution ;  and  in 
the  course  of  sixty  years.  He  who  walks  amid  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks  has,  in  a  great  measure,  extinguished  them,  because 
they  refused  to  shine. 

•  '  Christ's  Commission,'  &c.,  M'Lean's  Works,  vol.  i.  p   103.     Ed.  1823. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

RELIEF  PRINCIPLES— THEIR  AGREEMENT  AND  DISAGREEMENT  WITH 
THOSE  OF  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  his  pamphlets,  Mr.  Hutchison  mentions  a  variety  of  points  on 
which  the  Relief  and  Secession  churches  harmonized  ;  and  in 
several  of  which  they  also  harmonized  with  the  Establishment. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  things,  in  the  heat  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Secession  and  Relief,  did  not  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place,  as  they  would  have  served  to  convince  the 
disputants  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  war  amongst  brethren.  The 
points  of  disagreement  were  few  and  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared with  those  in  which  they  were  agreed. 

1.  They  were  at  one  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  for  they  taught  the  same  evangelical  system  of  salvation 
by  grace.  2.  They  maintained  the  same  Presbyterian  form 
of  church-government.  3.  At  the  ordination  of  their  ministers 
they  both  solemnly  acknowledged  the  same  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  the  confession  of  their  faith.  4.  Both  the  Relief  and 
Secession  churches  held  that  Christian  congregations  had  a  right 
to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  detested  the  Antichristian 
and  abominable  practice  of  intruding  ministers  by  patronage 
and  otherwise,  upon  reluctant  congregations.* 

Besides  these  main  points  of  agreement,  condescended  on  by 
Hutchison,  the  Relief  and  Secession  were  also,  he  said,  agreed 
"  That  it  was  unlawful  to  hear  legal  and  unsound  preachers, 
— who  overturn,  in  their  discourses,  the  great  gospel  doctrines 
of  particular  election,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  the  general 
corruption  of  human  nature,  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  offer, 
the  imputation  of  the  sins  of  the  elect  to  Christ,  the  imputa- 
tion  of  his  righteousness   to   them,  regeneration   by  his    Spirit, 

*  View  of  Relief  System,  Part  iii.  p.  4. 
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the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  or  such  like  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system — as  they  do  not  preach  the  gospel,  and 
have  no  title  to  be  heard.  And  farther,  the  Seceders  and  Re- 
lief are  agreed,  that  it  is  unlawful  and  sinful  to  hear  intruders, 
who  have  violently  thrust  themselves  into  particular  charges  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  Such  have  not  entered  in  by  Christ,  the 
door,  into  the  sheepfold,  by  the  way  of  his  appointment,  viz.,  the 
Call  and' invitation  of  the  flock,  but  have  climbed  up  some  other 
way  by  virtue  of  a  presentation  to  the  legal  benefice ;  and,  by 
doing  so,  have  at  once  robbed  Christ  of  his  authority,  and  his 
people  of  their  liberty."  * 

On  these,  and  many  other  lesser  points,  the  Relief  and  Seces- 
sion churches  were  agreed;  and  though  they  differed  a  little  in 
their  views  of  some  portions  of  their  standards,  as  to  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religion  and  the  terms  of  communion, 
yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  more  mutual  forbear- 
ance. The  smaller  the  points  of  discrepancy,  the  fiercer  usually 
is  the  warfare.     It  requires  a  sharp  edge  to  split  hairs. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  Relief  scheme  being  Calvinistic 
and  Presbyterian,  according  to  the  well-known  Westminster  Con- 
fession, its  peculiarities  as  a  dissenting  church  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  writings  of  its  Fathers,  and  gathered  from  its  deci- 
sions in  its  church  courts;  and  these  will  be  found  mainly  to 
refer  to  the  outward  economy  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ingly Hutchison,  in  his  'Messiah's  Kingdom,'  treats  of  the  church 
as  an  organized  society,  and  shows  how  it  diflfers  in  its  organization 
from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  then  applies  his  principles  as 
descriptive  of  the  principles  of  the  Relief  church.  This  is  the 
general  drift  of  his  publication.  The  question  at  issue  is,  how 
does  the  Relief  church,  with  all  its  laws  and  oflSce-bearers,  or- 
dinances and  members,  stand  in  reference  to  Christ  as  its  King-, 
whose  kingdom  is  distinct  from  all  earthly  kingdoms,  and  entirely 
of  a  spiritual  nature?  A  few  extracts  from  his  publications,  on 
these  points,  divesting  them  as  much  as  possible  of  a  controversial 
bearing,  by  selecting  abstract  statements  where  they  can  be  hit 
on,  though  it  may  not  always  be  possible,  will  give  a  somewhat 
clear  and  connected  view  of  Relief  principles,  and  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Relief  church.  Speaking  for  himself  and  his  breth- 
ren, Hutchison  lays  down,  amongst  others,  the  following  axioms, 

*  View  of  Relief  System,  Part  iii.  p.  22. 
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Avhich  are  here  arranged  and  numbered  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness : — 

I.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  all  power  and  authority  origi- 
nate from  himself.  He  is  the  King,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge  of  his 
church.  "  The  sole  power  of  legislation  being  lodged  in  the  person 
of  the  Prince,  he  has,  by  his  own  authority,  instituted  and  framed 
the  whole  policy,  system  of  laws,  form  and  order  of  government, 
in  his  kingdom.  All  men,  to  whom  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom is  made  known,  by  the  gospel,  are  generously  invited  to  be- 
come the  subjects  of  it;  but,  by  coming  into  this  kingdom,  they 
acquire  no  power  to  alter  the  constitution,  which  is  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign."  * 

II.  The  church  of  Christ  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  no  civil  magistrate  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  it,  or  to  attempt  to  establish  it.  "  The  king- 
dom of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  as,  in  the  former,  all  power  and  authority 
originate  from  the  Prince ;  but,  in  the  latter,  all  power  and 
authority  originate  from  the  community.  In  settling  the  boun- 
daries between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  worldly  kingdoms, 
we  remark  that  the  one  may  not  invade  the  property  of  the  other, 
nor  go  beyond  its  proper  limits.  As,  in  worldly  kingdoms, 
there  are  certain  limits,  to  which  they  extend,  and  what  is  be- 
yond these  belongs  to  other  kingdoms,  and  is  under  another  gov- 
ernment and  jurisdiction  ;  so  there  are  certain  boundaries  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  worldly  kingdoms,  wdiich, 
if  the  rulers  and  princes  of  the  world  go  beyond,  they  invade  a 
kingdom  not  their  own,  and  trouble  the  dominions  and  subjects 
of  another  prince.  And  attempts  of  this  nature  have  been  often 
very  prejudicial  both  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  worldly 
kingdoms  themselves.  These  unhappy  attempts  have  been  either 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  proper  boundaries  between  these  very 
different  kingdoms,  or  (what  is  worse)  to  a  disposition  not  to  ob- 
serve them."t 

"  None  have  a  right  to  usurp  dominion  over  the  faith  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  The  inspired  apostles  themselves  claimed  no 
such  power  over  Christians  in  their  day.  These  venerable,  holy 
men  inculcated  the  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment  in 
their  excellent  writings,  and  sacredly  observed  them  in  their  prac- 

*  Moss.  Kingrl.,  p.  81  f  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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tice.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  search  the  scriptures  for  himself, 
to  learn  from  them  the  mind  of  Christ,  for  his  own  salvation,  and 
not  to  receive  implicitly  the  doctrines  which  men  teach,  or  the 
creed  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  meanest  subject  in  the  state 
has  as  g-ood  a  right  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion,  for  himself,  as 
the  prince  on  the  throne.  The  civil  magistrate  has  no  more  right 
to  dictate  a  religious  creed  to  his  subjects  than  they  have  a  right 
to  dictate  a  religious  creed  to  him.  By  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  civil  state,  to  give  law  to  the  subjects  of  the  state,  he  is 
not  therefore  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  to  give  law  to  the 
body  of  Christ.  If  ever  he  assumes  this  character  and  power,  he 
transgresses  the  just  limits  of  his  authority,  which  is  civil,  not  re- 
ligious ;  invades  the  dominions  of  another  prince  ;  and  arrogantly 
claims  the  power  of  giving  laws  to  a  community,  that  knows,  and 
ought  to  know,  no  king  but  Jesus.  This  is  a  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive as  unreasonable  and  absurd,  as  it  would  be  for  the  French 
king  to  pretend  to  give  law  to  the  British  subjects,  or  for  the 
king  of  Britain  to  assume  the  power  of  prescribing  laws  to  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  prince."* 

"  The  New  Testament  Zion  is  not  to  be  built  by  carnal 
policy  and  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  truths  of 
the  gospel  will  make  their  way  in  the  world,  by  their  own  inter- 
nal beauty,  excellence,  and  importance,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace  attending  them,  without  the  absurd,  irrational, 
and  heterogeneous  power  of  the  sword,  would  men  only  learn  the 
wisdom,  to  suifer  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  remain  distinct  from 
the  worldly  kingdoms,  and  fight  its  battles  by  weapons  that  are 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual  like  itself.  That  church-state,  or  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  which  is  constituted  by  human  authority,  or 
cannot  consist  without  it,  is  not  from  Christ;  it  is  not  his  king- 
dom, nor  has  the  least  connection  with  it.  It  is  only  a  worldly 
kingdom,  or  political  constitution,  framed  and  established  by 
church  and  state-politicians,  which  Messiah  the  Prince  will  never 
acknowledge  for  his  kingdom  ;  for  his  kingdom  he  has  established 
himself  to  stand  through  all  ages,  and  has  not  left  it  to  be  framed 
and  constituted  by  states  or  churches."  f 

"  Earthly  kings  may  be  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  nurs- 
ing mothers  to  the  church,  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
her  members.     By  their  own  example  they  may  recommend  reli- 

•  Mesp.  Kingd.,  pp.  178,  179.  t  I'"'ifl-»  P-  19-5. 
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gioii  to  their  subjects.  They  may  exert  their  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  a  great  variety  of  ways,  with- 
out abridging  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  private  judgment,  in 
matters  of  religion.  They  may  encourage  piety,  by  promoting 
good  men  to  offices  in  the  state,  and  withholding  them  from  bad 
men.  They  may  be  fathers  to  their  people,  and  guardians  of 
their  religious  and  civil  liberties,  by  preserving  church  and  state 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  not  suffering  one  part  of  their  subjects 
to  oppress  and  disturb  the  rest,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pos- 
session of  their  rights,  as  men  and  as  Christians.  But,  if  they 
countenance  one  part  of  their  subjects,  in  harassing  and  distress- 
ing the  rest,  as  was  too  much  the  case  in  the  cruel  state-unifor- 
mities of  the  last  century,  they  are  rather  tyrants,  than  nursing- 
fathers  and  mothers  to  the  church,  as  they  invade  the  sacred  pre- 
rogative of  Christ,  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  And  every  such 
invasion  is  a  step  towards  the  overturning  of  their  throne.     Mild 

and   lenient  governments  are  generally  secure  and  peaceable 

The  law  of  Christ  commands  all  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  to 
be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  By  which  is  meant,  a 
cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  all  those  ordinances  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  that  are  of  a  lawful  nature,  fall  within  his  jurisdiction 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  do  not  interfere  with  their  rights  as 
Christians,  and  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  While  their 
consciences  are  to  be  kept  sacred  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  their 
bodies,  services,  and  worldly  goods,  are  subjected  to  the  tem- 
poral prince.  They  must  support  his  person  and  government, 
and  give  him  all  due  respect  and  honour,  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state,  by  paying  taxations,  engaging  in  lawful  war,  and 
performing  all  other  duties  obligatory  upon  them,  as  subjects 
of  the  worldly  kingdom.  And  all  the  lawful  commands  of  the 
civil  magistrate  they  must  obey,  from  conscience,  and  from  a 
conviction  that  it  is  the  wull  of  the  great  Christian  Lawgiver 
that  they  should  do  so,  and  not  merely  from  fear  of  outward 
punishment,  in  their  persons  or  substance,  if  they  do  not."* 

IIL  The  church  is  an  entirely  voluntary  society.  "  The 
Israelitish  church,  established  in  Palestine,  was  not  a  voluntary 
society,  but  the  Christian  church  is.  The  Israelites  were  not 
left  at  liberty,  whether  they  were  to  adhere  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion  or  not.     They  w^ere  obliged    to  profess  the  true  religion, 

*  Mess.  Kingd.,  pp.  189.  IPO 
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and  worship  of  God,  established  in  Canaan  ;  and  such  as  aposta- 
tized to  the  worship  of  false  gods  were  to  be  destroyed,  by  the 
express  appointment  of  the  great  Head  of  the  theocracy.  No 
strange  god  was  to  be  set  up  among  them,  in  that  peculiar  spot 
of  earth  where  he  had  established  his  own  worship.  The  Jewish 
church,  however,  was  a  voluntary  society  with  respect  to  prose- 
lytes from  Gentilism.  None  of  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  forced  to 
profess  the  Jewish  religion  like  native  Israelites.  But  such  of 
them  as  became  willing  converts  to  it  were  to  be  received.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  Christ's  New  Testament  kingdom ;  it  is  a 
voluntary  society,  consisting  of  men  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  who,  by  their  own  consent  and  choice,  enter  into  it. 
The  gospel  church  has  its  gates  open  to  receive  all  who  volun- 
tarily enter  into  it.  Christianity  proposes  blessings  unto  men, 
great  in  their  number,  precious  in  their  nature,  durable  as  eter- 
nity, and  with  a  divine  freedom ;  but  it  punishes  none,  in  the 
outward  man,  for  not  becoming  its  votaries.  Its  language,  allur- 
ing and  awful  to  all  that  hear  it,  is,  '  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.'  It  exhibits 
every  thing  amiable,  beneficial,  and  excellent,  to  captivate  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  make  them  its  votaries  by  their  own  consent. 
And  it  denounces  endless  misery,  in  the  future  life,  to  all  who 
will  not  embrace  it.  But  it  requires  no  man  to  profess  it  con- 
trary to  his  own  inclinations.  It  recommends  itself  to  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  mankind  by  its  own  internal  light  and  evi- 
dence, its  amiable  excellencies,  and  that  numerous  train  of  bless- 
ings, temporal  and  eternal,  which  it  brings  along  with  it ;  for  it 
has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come ;  and  if  it  is  despised,  it  leaves  men  to  the  mournful  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly  and  unbelief.  But  it  rejects  the  ab- 
surd aid  of  the  civil  sword ;  nor  is  it  so  rude  and  uncourteous  as 
to  force  itself  upon  men  by  civil  penalties,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Such  things  are  not  the  w^eapons  of  its  warfare.  Such 
carnal  weapons  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  carnal  and  worldly 
genius  of  the  Mahometan  and  antichristian  kingdom ;  but  in 
Messiah's  kingdom  they  are  unknown ;  it  neither  needs  them  nor 
can  admit  them,  nor  have  its  interests  ever  been  promoted  by 
them."  * 

IV.  In  opposition  to  the  intolerant  scheme  of  principles  embo- 

*  Mess.  Kingd.,  pp.  171,  172. 
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died  in  the  National  Covenant,  Solemn  Leag-ue,  and  the  stand- 
ards of  those  churches  founded  on  them,  "  the  Relief  ministers 
maintain  that  it  is  unlawful,  under  the  gospel,  to  force  even  the 
true  religion  upon  men  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  contrary  to 
their  inward  conviction,  and  that  all  such  methods  of  enforcing 
religion  are  prejudicial  to  it,  and  inconsistent  with  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  the  New  Testament  worshippers 
free — The  arguments  in  favour  of  state  uniformities  in  religion 
under  the  gospel,  without  toleration  to  those  who  differ  from  the 
national  creed  and  profession,  as  was  the  case  with  the  solemn 
league  uniformity,  and  also  with  the  national  covenant  of  Scot- 
land, have  been  generally  brought  from  the  peculiar  kingdom 
and  commonwealth  of  Israel,  while  some  very  important  distinc- 
tions between  that  commonwealth  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
kingdom,  have  not  been  attended  to." — "  Under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, no  nation  receives  its  system  of  civil  laws  from  God  as 
the  Israelites  did,  nor  is  any  nation  under  heaven  bound  to  ob- 
serve those  civil  and  judicial  statutes  which  God  gave  to  his 
people  Israel,  except  so  far  as  any  of  them  were  of  a  moral  nature." 
— "  That  uniformity  in  religion,  which  was  to  be  enforced  by  civil 
pains  in  that  peculiar  kingdom,  respected  the  Israelites  only,  and 
is  grossly  abused  when  it  is  made  a  precedent  for  any  uniformity 
of  a  similar  kind  under  the  Christian  dispensation;  unless  it  can 
be  shown,  from  the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth constituted  upon  the  same  foundation  with  that  of 
ancient  Israel,  which  never  hitherto  has  been  proved,  and,  I  am 
strongly  apprehensive,  never  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world: 
And,  had  the  proper  distinctions  between  the  Israelitish  and 
evangelical  state  of  things  been  well  understood  and  observed, 
the  British  history  never  would  have  been  stained  with  accounts 
of  uniformities  in  religion  enforced  by  civil  pains,  either  to  Pres- 
bytery, Prelacy,  or  Popery ;  and  men  would  have  learned  to  pro- 
mote the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is,  in  its  nature,  spiritual  and 
heavenly,  by  such  spiritual  weapons  as  the  venerable  apostles  of 
the  Lamb  used  in  their  day,  an.d  not  by  such  carnal  weapons  as 
the  pains  of  the  state  and  punishments  of  the  outward  man. 

"  Our  pious  ancestors,  in  the  last  century,  discovered  great 
zeal  for  the  true  religion;  but  their  great  error  was,  that  they 
were  for  forcing  their  own  religious  creed  upon  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, by  the  power  and  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate;  so  that, 
while  they  were  earnestly  contending  tigainst  Popery  in  the  gross, 
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they  were  unhappily  contending  for  the  very  worst  branch,  either 
in  the  Romish  or  pagan  religions,  viz.  a  system  of  persecution 
for  conscience'  sake.  That  uniformity  in  religion,  which,  in  that 
age,  they  wanted  to  effect,  as  far  as  it  imposed  a  profession  of  the 
true  religion,  by  civil  punishments,  upon  any,  contrary  to  their 
inward  conviction,  was  Avrong,  and  the  very  same,  as  to  its  es- 
sence, nature,  and  tendency,  with  the  other  uniformities  enforced 
by  civil  pains  to  Popery  and  Prelacy,  under  the  successive  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  truth  is,  in  that  age  of  civil  uni- 
formities in  religion,  persecution  and  arbitrary  power  did  not 
change  its  nature,  but  only  shifted  from  one  side  to  another,  ac- 
cording as  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  or  Papists,  had  the 
power  and  authority  of  state  on  their  side.  The  serpent  was  the 
serpent  still,  though  it  put  on  a  variety  of  colours,  appeared  in 
very  different  shapes,  and  assumed  different  names.  When  arbi- 
trary power  was  employed  to  propagate  Popery  or  Episcopacy, 
the  Presbyterians  viewed  the  monster  in  a  proper  light,  and 
called  it  persecution;  but  when  employed  to  propagate  their  own 
scheme,  the  unhallowed  thing  was  sanctified,  and  received  the 
venerable  name  of  Reformation.  Pity  that  so  diabolical  a  thing 
should  receiv^e  so  good  a  name  !"  * 

V.  That  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  faulty  in  not  discriminating 
accurately  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  "  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  com- 
posed by  the  venerable  Westminster  Assembly,  contain  a  more 
complete  collection  of  divine  truths  than  any  books  of  human 
composure  I  have  ever  seen :  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  the  most  masterly,  comprehensive,  and  judicious 
production  of  that  venerable  convention  of  divines.  It  contains 
a  collection  of  divine  truths  so  compendious,  just,  comprehensive, 
and  well-connected,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  any  human 
performance.  But  after  all,  that  venerable  assembly  were  not 
without  their  weaknesses  and  mistakes ;  and,  indeed,  they  would 
have  been  more  than  men  if  they  had  been  free  from  them. 
Perfection,  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  distinctions  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion,  they  did  not  well  understand :  and  with  all  deference 
to  these  great  men,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  their  views  of 

•  View,  part  iii.  pp.  8,  9,  10,  12,  13. 
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religious  covenanting  were  very  erroneous,  and  also  the  methods 
of  propag-ating  the  covenanted  uniformity  of  religion  in  that  age 
by  civil  pains." — "  Unhappily  they  seemed  disposed  to  break  up 
communion,  in  the  sacred  rites  of  religion,  with  many  who  were 
not  equally  enlightened  w'ith  themselves :  and  what  was  still 
worse,  they  wanted  to  compel  less  enlightened  Christians  to  pro- 
fess the  same  articles  of  faith  with  themselves,  by  all  civil  pains, 
without  conviction  of  their  truth,  which  was  a  branch  of  Popery 
from  which  Protestant  reformers  themselves  needed  to  be  re- 
formed. This  shows  that  the  best  churches,  like  the  moon,  are 
not  without  spots,  and  that  our  religious  predecessors,  however 
eminent  for  knowledge  in  other  respects,  were  very  ignorant  of 
the  scriptural  conditions  of  church-fellowship,  and  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion:  and  some  de- 
nominations of  Protestant  dissenters,  especially  in  Scotland,  hav- 
ing adopted  the  same  plan,  are  chargeable  with  the  same  unhappy 
mistakes:  and  they  seem  to  have  been  led  into  them  by  a  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  characters  of  men ;  but  none  ought  to  be 
followed  farther  than  they  follow  Christ.  This  fixes  the  limits 
of  our  duty  in  imitating  others,  and  going  forward  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  flock."  * 

VI.  The  government  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  church 
in  its  great  outlines,  is  Presbyterian.  The  election  of  office- 
bearers is  in  the  members,  their  ordination  is  by  the  presbytery, 
and  their  power  is  ministerial.  "  The  Messiah  the  Prince  hath 
appointed  the  different  orders  of  men  who  are  to  bear  office  in 
this  kingdom.  Some  of  these  were  extraordinary,  as  prophets, 
apostles,  and  evangelists.  These  were  necessary  for  opening  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  establishing  the  New  Testament 
kingdom,  and  then  their  offices  were  to  expire.  Others  were  ordi- 
nary and  standing  office-bearers  in  the  church,  as  pastors  and 
teachers,  governments,  or  ruling  elders,  and  deacons,  where  they 
are  necessary,  for  serving  tables,  and  conducting,  in  a  proper 
manner,  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church.  These  ordinary  office- 
bearers are  to  be  continued,  in  the  church,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  No  other  office-bearers  are  of  divine  institution.  The 
various  orders  of  men,  in  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Episcopal 
church,  are  unknown  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  are  not  consti- 
tuted by  divine,  but  by  human   authority.      The  way  in   which 

*  Mess,  Kiiigd.,  pp,  115,  1  l(i,  17,  18. 
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the  office-bearers  of  this  kingdom  are  to  be  installed  in  their 
office,  is  by  election  and  ordination.  Their  election  belongs  to 
the  members  of  the  church,  or  the  visible  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom. This  is  evident  from  the  election  of  an  apostle  to  supply 
the  place  of  Judas,  by  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples.  It  is 
evident  from  the  election  of  the  first  deacons  by  the  multitude; 
and  from  the  instalment  of  presbyters,  teaching  and  ruling  after 
the  multitude  had  chosen  them  by  the  stretching  out  of  hands. 
All  these'  instances  of  popular  elections  are  recorded  in  scripture 
for  the  imitation  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  after  ages,  and  to 
point  out  the  scriptural  manner  in  which  the  office-bearers  in 
Messiah's  kingdom  are  to  be  chosen  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  after  they  have  been  chosen  in  a  regular  scriptural  manner, 
they  are  to  be  ordained  or  put  into  office  by  the  presbytery  or 
rulers  of  the  church.  Messiah  hath  not  left  the  government  of 
his  church  in  an  ambulatory  condition,  to  be  one  time  Presbyte- 
rian, another  Independent,  a  third  Episcopalian.  But  the  first  of 
these,  especially  as  to  the  great  lines  of  it,  was  evidently  ob- 
served in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  first  Christian 
churches,  and  is  therefore  to  be  observed  in  the  church  in  all  affes. 
And  it  is  also  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense  than 
any  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity." — "  Their  power  (if  they 
could  be  brought  to  understand  and  not  to  exceed  it)  is  not  legis- 
lative, but  ministerial.  They  have  no  power  to  give  law  to 
Christ's  subjects.  They  have  only  an  executive  power  committed 
to  them,  of  executing  the  laws  and  dispensing  the  ordinances  of 
his  appointment.  In  respect  of  public  teaching  in  the  church  of 
God,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  teach  what  they  think  proper,  but 
what  Messiah  hath  commanded  them.  And,  in  governing  the 
church,  they  are  not  to  do  it  by  laws  of  their  own  framing,  but 
by  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  laws  of  his  appohitment."  * 

VII.  The  terms  of  communion,  or  the  scriptural  conditions  of 
admission  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  seals  of  the 
covenant,  "  are  the  reality  of  saintship,  and  the  visibiliti/  of  it. 
By  the  first,  men  are  entitled  to  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and,  by  the  second,  in  the  eye  of  the  church.  As  the 
church  is  to  judge  of  men  by  their  fruits  or  outward  appearance, 
she  may  lawfully  admit  the  vilest  of  men  to  her  communion,  if 
they  are  visible  saints,  and  maintain  a  fair  outward  profession  and 

*  Mess.  Kingd.,  pp.  27,  28,  30. 
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deportment ;  as  their  real,  internal  character  is  concealed  from 
her  view,  and  does  not  come  under  her  rule  of  judgment.  And, 
if  she  presumes  to  refuse  the  seals  of  the  covenant  to  visible  saints, 
she  is  equally  guilty  of  mal-administration,  as  if  she  dispensed 
them  to  visible  sinners.  Her  latitudinarianism,  or  deviation  from 
the  scriptural  rule  of  judging,  is  equally  great,  when  she  shuts 
the  door  of  her  communion  against  those,  who  appear  to  be  the 
children  of  God,  by  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  view,  in 
a  holy  practice,  as  if  she  opened  the  door  of  her  communion  to 
the  openly  immoral  and  profane.  It  were  to  be  wished  those 
would  attend  to  this  who  confine  their  communion  to  the 
votaries  of  their  own  party,  and  boldly  exclude  many  precious 
saints  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  visibly  so  before  the  world."  * 

"  On  the  subject  of  communion,  it  is  of  importance  to  in- 
quire whose  table  the  sacramental  table  is?  This  is  a  question  so 
plain,  that  a  child  of  eight  years  old  could  answer  it,  and  yet  its 
import  is  unknown  to  thousands  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood. 
It  is  a  mean,  unworthy  prostitution  of  this  solemn  ordinance  of 
our  religion  to  call  it  the  table  of  a  party.  It  is  the  Lord's  table. 
For  whom  is  this  table  covered  by  the  generous  entertainer  ?  Is 
it  covered  for  Burghers,  or  Antiburghers  ?  for  church-people,  or 
Relief-people  ?  for  Independents  or  Episcopalians  as  such  ?  No : 
For  whom  then  ?  For  the  children  of  God,  not  as  they  belong  to 
any  particular  denomination  of  professors,  but  as  they  are  his 
children,  in  reality,  and  appear  to  be  so,  by  their  deportment. 
It  is  the  most  daring  presumption  in  any  to  deny  the  children's 
bread  to  the  children  of  God."t 

VIII.  The  Relief  church  is  opposed  to  the  duty  of  national  cove- 
nanting as  being  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature.  Speaking  with 
pointed  precision  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hutchison  says,  "  After  the 
most  serious  attention  to  this  subject,  and  viewing  it  in  different 
lights,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  national  covenant,  sworn 
several  times  by  the  Israelites,  was  not  a  moral,  but  a  positive  or- 
dinance, binding  upon  the  Israelites  only,  and  ceased,  in  respect 
of  its  obligation,  as  a  standing  ordinance  in  the  church,  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  when  the  ancient  Jewish  commonwealth  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  entire  system  of  positive  institutions,  peculiar  to 
the  Israelitish  nation,  was  abrogated No  argument  can,  there- 
fore, be  brought  from  the  national  covenant  of  Israel,  for  national 

*  Mess.  Kingd.,  p.  29.  f  View,  p.  "3. 
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oaths  and  covenants  under  the  gospel,  unless  it  can  he  proved, 
that  what  was  positive  and  political  in  the  Israelitish  system  of 
g-overnment,  is  adopted  into  the  gospel-system,  which  those  that 
can  may  try. 

"  I  readily  grant,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  made  known,  to  enter  into  God's  covenant  of  grace,  by 
believing  in  his  Son,  and  to  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
laws.  And,  if  nothing  is  pled  for,  as  national  covenanting  under 
the  gospel,  but  this,  I  have  no  objections  to  it,  but  cordially 
wish  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would,  in  this  manner, 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ.  But  many 
plead,  that  it  is  a  moral  duty,  under  the  gospel,  to  swear  religious 
oaths  and  covenants  literally,  as  the  Israelites  did.  This  kind  of  cov^- 
enanting  I  cannot  see  to  be  either  a  moral  or  positive  duty,  under 
Christianity." — "  Swearing  of  public  religious  oaths  was  never  ob- 
served by  good  men  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  of  Israel ;  no  such  oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
Saviour,  by  his  apostles,  or  the  primitive  churches  planted  by  them. 
In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  total  silence  about  swearing- 
religious  oaths.  Such  arguments  against  the  moral  obligation  of 
public  religious  oaths  appear  very  strong  and  convincing  to  me, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  appear  in  the  same  light  to  all  dis- 
passionate, unprejudiced  men,  who  wish  to  have  their  judgment 
determined  in  this  controversy,  by  clear  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments from  scripture  and  right  reason,  and  not  by  an  implicit  be- 
lief of  the  dictates  and  practices  of  men." 

"Are  the  Covenants,  National,  and  Solemn  League  binding 
upon  us  the  posterity  of  those  who  swore  them  ?  I  answer.  All 
those  religious  truths  and  duties  sworn  to  in  these  covenants,  arc 
binding  upon  us,  by  divine  authority,  enjoining  these  to  be  be- 
lieved and  obeyed ;  but  they  are  not  binding  upon  us  because 
our  forefathers  swore  them.  Their  deed  and  act  of  swearing 
laid  no  new  obligation  on  themselves  to  believe  and  obey  scrip- 
tural truths  and  duties,  nor  does  it  lay  any  new  obligation 
upon  us.  We  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  believe  and 
obey  the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion,  because  God  has 
revealed  it,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  obedience.  We  are 
obliged  to  receive  every  divine  truth,  because  God  has  revealed 
it,  and  not  because  our  predecessors  swore  it." 

"  As  far  as  the  matter  of  these  national  oaths  were  things 
in   which  men    are    left    at  liberty    by    the    law    of    God,    they 
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were  binding  only  upon  those  who  swore  them  ;  but  not  upon 
their  descendants  any  farther  than  they  think  proper  to  acquiesce 
in  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  and  to  take  their  obligations  in 
things  indifferent  upon  themselves.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious; 
because,  though  men  may  abridge  their  own  natural  liberty  by 
oaths,  where  the  divine  law  leaves  them  at  freedom,  yet  they 
have  no  right  to  abridge  the  natural  liberty  of  their  posterity. 
Posterity,  indeed,  may  do  this  themselves,  by  acquiescing  in  the 
deed  of  their  fathers,  or,  by  their  own  oaths,  bring  themselves 
under  new  oblio-ations  in  these  matters." 

"  And,  as  far  as  any  part  of  the  matter  of  these  national  oaths 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  so  far  they  had  no  obligations, 
and  so  far  it  was  a  sin  to  swear  them,  and  a  greater  sin  to  keep 
them  ;  as  it  was  with  respect  to  the  oath  against  Paul's  life  by 
a  numerous  band  of  conspirators." 

"I  am  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  any  real  loss  to  reli- 
gion that  no  such  oaths  are  now  required  of  the  British  sub- 
jects, by  the  united  authority  of  church  and  state,  as  in  the  last 
century,  that  I  esteem  it  a  real  blessing  to  these  nations  and 
the  interest  of  religion,  that  these  national  oaths  are  now  laid 
aside.  Instead  of  making  this  a  ground  of  humiliation,  as  some 
weak,  ignorant  people  do,  I  rather  esteem  it  ground  of  mourning 
and  humiliation  before  God,  that  so  many  in  these  lands  swore 
these  oaths,  in  which  there  were  sundry  things  unlawful  to  be 
sworn,  and  other  things  which  not  one~hundred  of  the  whole 
British  subjects  sufficiently  understood.  After  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  national  oaths  of  the  last  century,  imposed  upon  the 
subjects  of  these  kingdoms,  I  ingenuously  declare,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  ever  any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  was  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  ignorant  and  false  sv/earing,  than  the  British  subjects  in 
the  last  century." 

"  National  bonds  and  confederacies,  however,  may  be  entered 
into — when  they  are  political,  and  no  part  of  religious  worship 
— when  persons  enter  into  them  by  consent  and  choice,  and 
not  by  force  and  constraint, — and  M'hen  the  matter  of  the  league 
is  consistent  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  men  ;  and 
I  rejoice  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  nation  beginning  to  discover 
the  propriety  of  forming  such  political  confederacies,  when  they 
are  necessary,  -without  interfering  with  the  religious  or  civil  lib- 
erties  of   one    another.      Were    the    inhabitants   of  Scotland   to 
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enter  into  political  combinations  of  this  kind  with  prudence, 
spirit,  and  unanimity,  in  circumstances  of  great  national  danger 
and  distress,  the  nation  Avould  stand  forth  with  energy,  and  ap- 
pear a  formidable  body  against  its  oppressors.  But,  when  one 
party  in  the  nation  will  force  all  the  rest  into  their  religious 
creed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last  century,  the  kingdom  is  divided 
against  itself,  it  has  an  internal  consumption  in  itself,  and  has 
little  pow'er  to  oppose  the  lawless  depredations  of  its  oppressors."  * 

In  consistency  with  the  tenor  of  these  refreshing  extracts,  Mr. 
Hutchison  in  practice  was  far  from  being  of  a  sectarian  spirit. 
Both  he  and  his  brethren  entertaining  like  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples, looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might  even  "  fall 
back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  her  minis- 
ters shall  be  found  preaching  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  Christians."  f  With 
this  saving  proviso  all  will  agree ;  but  when  shall  that  time  come 
when  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  found  "  assertinof  the  lib- 
erties  of  Christians,"  as  laid  down  by  Hutchison,  the  expounder 
of  the  principles  of  the  Relief  synod  ?  When  she  places  herself 
as  at  her  commencement,  where  Christ  has  placed  his  church,  on 
the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  not  on  the  enact- 
ments of  men. 

His  mind  evidently  looked  farther  than  such  a  partial  union. 
Though  he  was  fighting  the  battle  amid  dust,  smoke,  and  pointed 
arrows,  he  was  convinced  that  sweet  peace  would  come  out  of 
confusion,  and  that  the  Secession,  Relief,  and  other  churches, 
would  likely  unite  after  the  controversy  of  that  period  had  spent 
its  force.  In  the  prospect  of  this  his  heart  was  filled  with 
gladness.  "  I  would  rejoice  to  see  Britain,  yea,  all  Christen- 
dom," says  he,  "  happily  united,  by  a  free  consent  of  heart, 
in  a  joint  profession  of  the  whole  system  of  divine  truths.  An 
uniformity  of  this  kind  would  be  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  as  uniformities,  enforced  by  the  pains  of  the 
state,  are  contrary  to  it,  and  barbarous  and  antichristian  in  their 
own  nature.  The  word  of  God  gives  us  reason  to  hope,  that  an 
uniformity  of  religious  sentiments  will  take  place,  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  in  a  future, 
glorious  period  of  the  church ;  but  whether  it  will  ever  be  perfect 
in  her  militant  condition  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  the  day  will 

•  Mess.  Kingd.,  pp.  84,  95,  96,  115,  119,  121,  141,  142,  145,  148. 
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declare  it,  aiul  the  process  oi"  the  divine  economy  will  make  it 
manifest.  Though  it  is  a  task  too  high  and  arduous  for  any  to 
enumerate  all  the  diversified  ways  and  methods  which  the  great 
lluler  of  the  nations  may  see  proper  to  observe,  in  introducing  the 
light  and  glory  of  the  latter  days,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
may  concur  to  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  that  future 
and  illustrious  state  of  his  kingdom;  yet  to  me  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  present  struggles  and  collisions  among  different 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  men  of  different  views,  interests, 
and  passions,  some  contending  for  truth  and  some  against  it,  may, 
by  the  overruling  care  of  Providence,  illustrate  and  ascertain 
many  truths,  and  happily  pave  the  way  for  that  more  enlightened 
and  perfect  state  of  the  church.  Such  conflicts  and  struggles 
have  tended  to  the  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the  truth  in 
l)ast  ages,  and  they  may  do  so  in  the  generations  to  come.  And 
if  this  should  be  the  eft'ect  of  present  controversies  and  contentions 
among  Christians,  sweetness  will  spring  out  of  bitterness,  light 
arise  out  of  darkness,  and  great  and  valuable  ends  will  be  attained 
by  the  present  multiplied  divisions  and  controversies  in  the  churcii 
of  God,  which  are  otherwise  very  afflicting  and  disagreeable  in 
themselves.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  unalienable  right  of  Christians 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion.  And  to  claim 
the  power  of  dictating  to  others,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  for  noncompliance,  savours  more  of  the  haughty  ant! 
overbearing  spirit  of  the  infallible  see,  than  of  the  humble  and 
self-denied  spirit  of  the  gospel.  As  far  as  any  body  of  men  pre- 
tend to  dictate  to  others,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  force  them 
to  profess  their  sentiments,  so  far  they  are  Papists,  and  not  Pro- 
testants, whatever  they  pretend,  and  by  whatever  religious  name 
they  call  themselves.  Names  are  of  small  importance,  it  is  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  Popery  that  are  Popery.  And  while 
persecuting  principles  and  a  persecuting  spirit  are  held  fast,  men 
may  glory  in  the  venerable  name  of  Protestant,  while  the  very 
essence  of  Popery  lurks  under  it.  IIow  desirable  were  it,  if  all 
the  Protestant  churches,  who  have  renounced  the  name  of  Popery, 
would  renounce  its  spirit  and  its  anti-toleration  and  op])ressive 
principles  also;  and  that  none  of  the  dregs  of  this  abomination 
were  found  among  them!  May  he,  that  sits  as  a  refiner,  and  has 
his  furnace  in  Jerusalem,  purify  the  Protestant  churches  from  all 
dross  and  pollution,  and  strengthen  in  them  the  things  that  re- 
main and  arc  ready  to  die!"* 

•  Mess.  King«l.,  pp.  ]7i>,  17(>,  177. 
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EXCLUSION  OF  COWAN— DEATH  OF  GILLESPIE— CONSEQUENCES  OF 
THE  SCHISM  OVERTURE— BELL  COMES  TO  GLASGOW. 

At  the  meeting  of  synod  1773,  a  majority  of  the  managers  of 
the  Coling-sburgh  congregation  preferred  through  the  Glasgow 
presbytery,  to  which  that  church  still  belonged,  several  charges 
against  Mr.  Cowan.  He  had  excluded  from  a  seat  in  his  session 
an  elder,  who  would  not  adopt  his  sectarian  principles  of  commu- 
nion. The  synod  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  meet 
at  Colingsburgh  on  the  16th  June,  and  investigate  the  matter. 
The  great  majority  of  the  congregation  were  naturally  on  the 
side  of  their  minister,  and  being  guided  by  Mr.  Alexander  Scott, 
the  clerk  of  the  congregation,  who  was  acquainted  by  profession 
with  the  legal  steps  which  were  requisite  to  strengthen  their 
cause,  he  took  the  necessary  means  both  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  to  strengthen  their  claims  on  the  property  of 
the  church.  As  the  annual  election  of  managers  took  place  prior 
to  the  day  when  the  committee  of  synod  were  appointed  to  meet, 
care  was  taken  that  the  old  managers,  who  were  friendly  to  the 
synod  and  opposed  to  Mr.  Cowan,  should  not  be  re-elected,  and 
new  ones,  holding  different  principles,  were  inducted  into  office. 
A  supplementary  bond  was  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  the 
people  were  got  to  subscribe  it,  thereby  making  themselves  joint 
proprietors  with  the  original  contributors  to  the  stock  of  the 
society ;  and  thus,  by  a  great  influx  of  new  members  into  the 
proprietary  of  the  church,  the  old  proprietors  were  completely 
stamped,  and  the  minister  and  his  friends  became  the  governing- 
party  in  the  congregation.  They  were  now  prepared  to  give 
the  committee  of  synod  a  vigorous  and  united  opposition. 

When  the  day  of  meeting  arrived,  Mr.  Cowan  kept  himself  out 
of  the  way.  lie  had  gone  to  Dunfermline  to  assist  at  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Lord's  supper,  and,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  he  did  not 
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return  to  meet  his  brethren,  who  had  come  some  of  them  from  a 
great  distance  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  complaints  which 
were  made  against  him.  A  story  had  been  trumpeted  abroad 
that  the  people  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  church.  "  All  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  meeting-house  were  therefore  made 
fast  within,  and  then  sealed  with  paper  and  wax  without."  The 
whole  congregation,  men  and  women,  were  collected  to  guard 
the  church,  and  continued  to  surround  it  during  both  day  and 
night.  The  justices  were  warned  to  be  in  readiness  to  grant 
warrants  to  apprehend  every  person  that  should  violently  enter 
into  the  meeting-house.  All  such  transgressors  were  to  be  car- 
ried prisoners  to  Cupar,  and  tried  before  the  sheriff.  Spies  were 
also  planted  in  proper  places,  to  communicate  information  to  the 
excited  multitude  when  the  ministers  should  come  to  town.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  and  preparation,  which  more  re- 
sembled fortifying  a  city  against  a  deadly  foe  than  anything  else, 
the  deputation  of  the  synod  made  their  appearance;  and  truly, 
they  were  neither  formidable  for  number,  nor  for  bodily  strength. 
The  three  ministers  who  came  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Baine,  Bell, 
and  Bonnar.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  village  when  Mr. 
Scott,  the  new  managers,  and  most  of  the  elders,  appeared  before 
them,  and  read  a  protest  against  their  entering  their  meeting-house, 
or  interfering  with  their  minister,  on  pain  of  their  being  apprehend- 
ed, brought  before  proper  judges,  and  suffering  the  penalties  of  law. 
The  synod,  they  said,  had  adopted  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Episcopal  principles,  to  which  they  would  not  submit. 

Having  read  their  protest  in  presence  of  the  ministers,  the 
deputation  from  the  congregation  refused  to  hold  any  farther 
intercourse  with  them, — "took  off"  their  hats,  bade  them  farewell, 
and  returned  to  their  place  of  meeting."  The  committee  of 
synod,  however,  proceeded  to  ^ecognpsce  a  number  of  witnesses 
as  to  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Cowan,  and  next  day  left 
Coliugsburgh,  after  a  very  unsatisfactory  visit. 

On  giving  in  their  report  to  the  synod  1774,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  attempt  to  hold  another  conference  with  Mr.  Cowan, 
who  had  not  come  up  to  synod,  and,  instead  of  going  to 
Colingsburgh,  he  was  to  be  invited  to  meet  them  at  Nether 
Largo.  This  he  also  shyecly  He  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  synod  in  1775.  But  this  he  also  resisted.  As  Mr. 
Cowan  thus  stubbornly  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
those  church  courts,  to  which  he  had  promised  submission,  and 
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would  not  even  appear  and  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face,  the 
synod  proceeded  that  year,  with  much  reluctance,  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  exclusion  upon  him,  declaring  him  no  longer  of  the 
Relief  body,  "and  prohibited  all  ministerial  intercourse  with  him." 

This  was  the  first  act  of  discipline  exercised  by  the  Relief 
synod  upon  one  of  their  number,  and  it  led  to  the  separation  of  a 
church  from  the  body  which  continued  disunited,  till  it  crumbled 
into  dust.-    It  is  easier  to  separate  than  unite. 

As  the  history  of  this  church  is  a  little  singular,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  finish  it,  even  though  there  is  a  slight  anticipation  of  events 
which  will  afterwards  fall^to  be  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Cowan  had  a  brother  (Robert  Cowan)  who  was  a 
preacher  in  connection  with  the  synod,  who  assisted  him  at  his 
first  sacrament,  and  thereby  dropped  connection  with  the  synod. 
Robert  afterwards  went  into  England,  and  was  first  located  among 
the  Presbyterian  dissenters  in  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  subse- 
quently at  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne.  It  is  not  known  what  deno- 
mination he  connected  himself  with,  but  they  must  have  been  dis- 
senters from  principle,  for  the  sermon  preached  at  his  ordination 
was  published  at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  who  officiated,  says, — "  By  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  saints,  even  the  whole  Christian  pastors  were  sup- 
ported for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  when  Constantine,  out  of  a 
mistaken  zeal  for  Christianity,  advanced  the  gospel  ministers  to 
secular  honours,  dignities,  and  preferments.  Hence  sprang  that 
ambition  and  dictatorial  spirit  which  has  ever  since  too  much 
disgraced  their  character,  and  too  generally  prevailed  among  many 
of  its  members."  * 

At  Colingsburgh,  Mr.  Cowan  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  party, 
under  the  designation  of  "  the  first  constituted  Presbytery  of  Re- 
lief," and  though  he  did  license  one  or  two  individuals  when  his 
brother  came  down  from  England  to  assist  him  at  his  sacraments, 
he  never  could  form  anything  like  a  regular  presbytery.  He 
made  an  attempt  about  1790  to  get  his  people  to  join  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  strove  to  convert  his  meeting-house  into  a  chapel- 
of-ease.  The  project,  however,  did  not  find  fav^our  in  the  eyes 
of  his  people.  Their  desire  was  rather  to  renew  their  connection 
with  their  old  friends — the  synod  of  Relief.  Accordingly,  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  opened  up  between  them  and  the  synod. 

•  A  Ministerial  Charge,  p.  28.   Edin.   1775. 
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Explanations  were  kindly  aflforded  about  Relief  terms  of  com- 
munion— the  deliverance  of  synod  at  its  consultative  meeting  in 
1772,  and  the  explanation  thereof  in  1774,  which  had  given 
offence  to  the  Colingsburgh  congregation,  were  rescinded,  and  the 
Relief  terms  of  communion  were  declared  to  be  contained  in  the 
xxvi.  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  all  this  there  was 
nothing  new,  for  the  synod  had  done  the  same  in  1774.  Besides, 
the  synod  still  retained  their  general  overture  of  1773  on  their  re- 
cords, which  I'ecognises  the  principle  of  free  communion  with  all 
visible  saints, — Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Independents. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  remove  from  their  minutes 
everything  which  might  be  p^r^ojiallj/  offensive  to  Mr.  Cowan  or 
his  people,  without  surrendering  those  opinions  of  catholic  com- 
munion which  they  had  always  held  as  a  religious  denomination. 
These  things  took  place  at  the  synod  1792,  and  accordingly,  in 
1793,  Mr.  Cowan  and  his  congregation  endeavoured  to  have 
their  connection  renewed  formally  with  it.  The  attempt  proved 
unsuccessful.  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  who  had  at  first  being  the 
stanch  friend  of  Mr.  Cowan,  and  who  had  braved  the  coSRiiittee 
of  synod,  was  now  alienated  from  his  minister.  He  and  a  great 
many  others  had  withdrawn  from  public  ordinances  in  1791, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Cowan  was  not  of  a  blameless 
reputation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson  of  Largo,  also  in  synod 
expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  moral  character.  "  The 
synod  agreed  without  a  vote  to  dismiss  the  petition  as  it  now 
stands,  finding  that  it  would  not  answer  the  great  purpose  of 
edification,  were  the  congregation  of  Colingsburgh^  to  be  re- 
admitted with  Mr.  Cowan  as  their  minister."  * 

The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that  the  congregation 
divided  into  two  parties — one  for  Mr.  Cowan,  and  another  for 
the  synod.  As  they  were  not  likely  to  coalesce,  the  synod  re- 
ceived their  adherents  as  a  forming  Relief  congregation.  These 
constituted  hereafter  the  Relief  church,  Colingsburgh.  Opposition 
made  the  other  party  cleave  more  closely  to  Mr.  Cowan,  and  they 
were  by  far  the  more  immerous  of  the  two.  The  synodical  sec- 
tion, however,  contained  more  of  the  original  subscribers  than 
the  other,  and  they  raised  an  action  in  law  to  get  possession  of 
the  church.  The  process  was  continued  for  years  before  the 
sheriff  of  Fife  and  the  Court  of  Session,  and  each  party  got  inter- 

*  Synod  Records. 
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locutor*  at  different  times  in  its  favdw.  At  last  the  process  fell 
asleeuf  from  a  lack  of  funds  to  keep  it  hlwe,  and  also  because  the 
party  which  belonged  to  the  synod  built  a  church  for  themselves, 
and  had  no  use  for  the  original  house.  The  case  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  were  not 
very  clearly  expressed,  and  also  upon  the  force  of  the  supple- 
mental bond,  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  set  the  synod  at  defi- 
ance. Ill  the  revolution  of  events,  the  very  same  parties  that 
resorted  to  this  cunning  measure  afterwards  wished  it  declared 
illegal,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  They  were  snared 
by  their  own  device. 

The  sentence  of  synod  was  no  doubt  a  sad  shock  to  Mr. 
Cowan.  Certainly  they  should  not  have  done  all  but  open  the 
door  for  his  return,  and  yet  at  the  last  have  coolly  shut  it  in  his 
face.  It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  older  members  of  synod 
that  the  affair  was  badly  managed.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Cowan's 
health  began  rapidly  to  decline.  He  had  never  altogether  re- 
covered from  a  medical  operation  which  he  underwent  some  years 
before.  During  the  summer  of  1794,  his  general  debility  of 
constitution  assumed  the  form  of  violent  disease.  He  lingered  for 
some  months  occasionally  convalescent,  and  again  relapsing  into 
a  poor  state  of  health.  He  continued  preaching  almost  to  the 
last.  On  the  15th  April,  1795,  he  was  gently  released  from  all 
his  labours. 

About  a  year  before  his  death  the  synod  of  Relief  had  deposed 
Mr.  D.  Gellatly,  Haddington,  "  for  gross  acts  of  immorality,  and 
endeavouring  to  convert  his  church  into  a  chapel-of-ease."  His 
conduct  had  been  most  offensive  to  Christian  morals.  Being  a 
man,  however,  of  excellent  talents,  and  a  popular  preacher,  withal 
cunning,  bold,  and  unprincipled,  he  refused  to  submit,  continued 
to  preach,  and  was  received  into  connection  with  the  two  Cowans. 
Mr.  Gellatly  could  make  himself  feared  if  not  respected.  He  in- 
stantly commenced  a  war  from  the  press  against  the  '  Strutherites,' 
as  he  sarcastically  called  them,  because  Mr.  James  Struthers, 
College-street,  had  carried  forward  the  libel  against  him.  With 
no  small  degree  of  dexterity  and  dishonesty  he  set  about  writing 
and  publishing  what  he  called  '  The  History  and  Principles  of  the 
First  Constituted  Presbytery  of  Relief,  founded  in  consequence  of 
the  Law  of  Patronage,  by  the  late  Rev.  Messrs.  Gillespie  and 
Boston.  By  the  surviving  Members  of  said  Presbytery.  Edin., 
1795.'      In    this   pamphlet    he  endeavours  to  represent  Messrs. 
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Gillespie,  Cruden,  and  Cowan,  as  forming  a  presbytery  by  them- 
selves, though  before  Cowan  was  intercommuned  by  the  synod, 
Gillespie  was  dead,  and  Cruden  had  gone  to  London.  The 
whole  pamphlet  is  a  perversion  of  Relief  principles, — a  virulent 
attack  upon  the  synod,  a  defence  of  himself  and  of  his  continuing 
to  preach  after  deposition ;  and  yet  it  has  often  been  quoted  as  a 
genuine  history  of  the  body  by  those  who  should  have  known 
better,  and  who  could  not  have  read  it  without  noticing  its  ran- 
corous spirit.  Documents  are  garbled,  facts  are  perverted,  and 
every  worthless  device  is  resorted  to  for  tBke  purpose  of  defaming 
the  synod,  which  has  suffered  much  fronB  this  left-handed  blow 
of  Mr.  Gellatly ;  and  the  Relief  fathers  \^re  faulty  at  the  time 
in  not  exposing  it. 

As  Mr.  Gellatly  was  a  man  of  very  decided  mental  vigour,  he 
strove  to  gather  a  party, — and  he  was  successful  in  mustering  a 
few  individuals  around  his  standard.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Cowan 
he  got  Colingsburgh  supplied  by  Mr.  Paton,  who  officiated  there 
for  several  years.  jThe  most  shining  talents,  however,  will  not 
do  without  principle  and  piety.  Gellatly's  congregation  at  Had- 
dington was  soon  scattered,  and  he  himself  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  church  of  Colingsburgh  was  eventually  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  missionaries  of  Mr. 
Haldane,  and  who  continued  long  to  labour  amongst  his  people 
without  having  another  minister  in  connection  with  him.  He 
stood  alone.  Oifers  were  made  to  the  church  to  return  to  the 
Establishment  as  a  chapel ;  yet  still  they  declined  the  invitations. 
Like  a  solitary  rock  cast  out  from  the  main  chain  of  mountains, 
they  had  an  additional  interest  thrown  around  them  from  their 
solitary  position.  Mr.  Scott  having  died  1842,  the  old  church, 
though  in  ruins,  is  again  in  the  possession  of  the  synod ;  and  not 
a  few  are  favouring  the  dust  thereof.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  to  favour  Zion,  even  the  sot  time,  is  come. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  synod,  1T73,  in  which  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Cowan,  the  seat  of  the  western  presbytery  was 
removed  from  Dunfermline  to  Glasgow ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Gillespie  ever  afterwards  attended  any  of  its  meetings. 
He  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  He  was  sinking  apace  under 
the  infirmities  of  asfe,  and  the  wasting:  influence  of  excessive  la- 
hour.  He  was  able,  however,  to  preach  almost  to  the  last.  In 
pressing  the  gospel  upon  others  amid  increasing  bodily  frailties, 
he  administered  comfort  to  his  own  heart.     "  Peace  with  God, 
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and  peace  of  conscience,  ali'orded  him  a  joy  that  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  In  his  last  sickness  his  soul  pros- 
pered, and  was  in  health.  Nor  did  the  approach  of  the  king  of 
terrors  diminish  his  serenity  of  mind,  and  good  hope  through 
grace ;  and  as  he  had  lived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  he 
died  in  the  faith,  19th  January,  1774,"*  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age,  and  33d  of  his  ministry. 

On  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Gillespie  having  no  burying-place  of 
his  own,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred  in  the  tomb  of  his  old 
friend,  the  Rev.  James  Wardlaw,  who  had  died  a  short  time  after 
he  had  been  admitted  to  Carnock.  When  the  new  parish-church 
of  Dunfermline  was  built,  the  grave  was  re-opened,  and  his  remains 
were  removed  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Gothic  church  of 
which  Ralph  Erskine  was  once  the  minister.  His  ashes  now 
repose  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  late  Dr.  Gib.  No  tablet  or 
inscription  marks  the  spot.  Ralph  Erskine  and  Gillespie,  who 
mainly  originated  the  two  largest  dissenting  denominations  in 
Scotland,  now  sleep  in  the  same  cemetery,  and  silently  await  in 
their  resting-place  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

Under  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  he  was  made  the 
founder  of  a  new  denomination,  without  being  ambitious  of  the 
honour,  or  apparently  fitted  for  the  arduous  undertaking.  He 
was  a  man  of  plain  manners  and  guileless  conversation.  He 
knew  little  of  the  world.  He  neither  shone  in  church  courts  nor 
courted  popular  applause.  With  a  temper  somewhat  keen,  his 
honesty  of  purpose  was  above  suspicion,  and  he  could  not  be 
bent  by  any  considerations  of  expediency  or  worldly  profit  from 
his  deliberate  and  conscientious  purpose.  His  study  was  his  home. 
He  Avas  a  good  theologian  of  the  Marrow  or  Bostonian  school. 
He  knew  his  own  heart  thoroughly  ;  and,  though  his  style  was 
not  ornate,  and  his  delivery  was  far  from  being  graceful,  yet,  as 
he  was  a  smart,  sound,  instructive,  and  deeply  experimental 
preacher,  persons  who  were  under  anxious  concern  about  their 
salvation  delighted  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  hang  upon  his  lips. 
"  His  goodness  was  his  greatness."  His  sincerity,  which  geere^ 
far  above  all  his  other  qualifications,  gave  him  a  powerful  hold 
over  the  religious  feelings  of  the  country. 

When  he  was  deposed,  the  object  was  to  strike  terror  into  the 
ranks  of  the  popular  party;  and,  as  he  was  an  insignificant  country 
minister,  with  a  small  parish,  and  mostly  poor  people,  there  was 

*  Preface  to  '  Essay  on  Temptation,'  liy  Dr.  Erskine. 
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, apparently  no  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  launching  a 
thunderbolt  at  his  head,  though  he  was  firm  and  resolute  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly.  He  would  soon  yield.  They  had  not  measured, 
however,  the  depth  of  religious  principle  in  his  heart.  Their  ec- 
clesiastic thunder  struck  a  simple  shepherd  standing  upon  the  Rock 
of  ages.  It  was  innocuous,  because  conducted  into  the  earth  by 
the  cross  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Religion  enabled  him  to 
triumph.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  word  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  Saviour's  crown,  and  the  scriptural  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  required  that  he  should  have  no  hand  in  inducting 
any  minister  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation,  and  he  would  rather 
peril  his  station  in  society  and  his  daily  bread,  than  peril  his  sal- 
vation by  injuring  the  cause  of  his  Master.  No  power  on  earth 
could  prevent  him  from  preaching  to  his  people,  or  prevent  his 
people  from  hearing  him ;  and  he  had  seen  in  the  case  of  Doddridge 
and  others,  by  whom  he  was  at  first  ordained,  that  religion  was 
not  confined  within  the  walls  of  an  Establishment,  and  that  it 
could  flourish  abundantly  without  any  provision  from  the  state. 

The  popular  mind  sympathized  deeply  with  him.  His  name 
became  known.  The  man  who  had  dared  to  be  honest  at  the 
expense  of  manse  and  stipend,  and  who  had  made  himself  a 
living  martyr  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  flocked  to  from 
all  quarters.  His  religious  influence  gathered  around  him  a 
great  multitude  of  attached  followers,  who  constrained  him  to 
become  their  head.  He  was  remarkably  the  child  of  Providence 
as  to  his  conversion  and  religious  training.  He  was  nurtured 
for  the  part  he  was  destined  to  act ;  and,  in  due  season,  he  be- 
came a  rallying  point  for  the  oppressed  heritage  of  God. 

The  chief  advantage  which  sprang  from  his  resisting  the 
sentence  of  deposition,  and  continuing  to  preach  as  a  Dissenter, 
was  his  teaching  the  people  a  bold  and  uncompromising  spirit. 
He  showed  them  that  they  were  not  to  succumb, — that  there 
was  no  use  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  ministers 
with  scythes,  and  clubs,  and  stones ;  but  that  they  had  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  if  they  united  their  means,  they 
could  easily  support  the  gospel  for  themselves.  His  principle  of 
free  communion  was  the  very  thing  that  Scotland,  lying  bleeding 
from  her  ecclesiastical  wounds,  urgently  required.  Plis  system 
was  hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  peace  among  brethren.  Visible 
*aiut_s  forgot  their  disputes  about  lesser  matters,  and  gathered 
amicably    around  liim.      On   his   comprehensive   views   churches 
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were  formed  out  of  otherwise  discordant  materials,  and  the  people 
of  God,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  excommunicate  each  other, 
began  to  feel  and  act  as  brethren.  He  lived  to  see  his  fol- 
lowers surprisingly  increased.  Though  a  rough  surge  flowed 
in  upon  the  commencement  of  his  opening  cause,  and  he  had 
to  pass  through  it,  yet  he  never  deserted  his  first  principles, 
nor  ever  expressed  any  regret  for  the  step  which  he  had  con- 
scientiously taken.  He  has  left  an  untarnished  repvitation  to  the 
church  behind  him ;  and  now  he  knows  the  full  meaning  of  that 
passage  of  scripture  which  was  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  y 
mind  at  the  time  of  his  deposition, — "  What  .thou  knowest  not  v/ 
now ^ thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  What  a  moral  waste  many  a 
parish  must  have  been  but  for  the  opportune  erection  of  the  Re- 
lief Presbytery  by  Gillespie,  Boston,  and  Colier, — "for  the  relief 
of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christian  privileges !  " 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  his  congregation  lost  their 
church,  by  means  which,  till  this  day,  have  been  involved  in 
mystery.  It  was  not  indeed  worth  much,  being  an  old  malt  barn 
fitted  up  in  the  emergency  as  a  place  of  worship ;  yet  still  it  is 
to  be  regretted  it  was  lost.  A  number  of  personal  friends,  after 
the  deposition  of  Gillespie,  united  their  subscriptions,  bought  it, 
repaired  it  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  reserved  to  themselves,  at 
his  death,  the  right  of  selling  it,  and  dividing  the  proceeds. 
The  majority  could  either  sell  it,  or  keep  it  up  as  a  place  of 
worship,  paying  out  those  who  wished  to  have  back  their  money. 
This  was  all  very  reasonable,  for  Gillespie  had  then  no  ministerial 
adherents.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  his  brother  Robert  in- 
vited in  the  churchyard  a  number  of  the  original  donors,  or  their 
heirs,  to  meet  that  afternoon  and  consider  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  church.  The  meeting  was  irregularly  summoned,  and 
altogether  illegal.  Robert  Gillespie  was  at  one  time  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Relief  cause.  He  had  been  the  mainspring  in 
erecting  College-street  church,  Edinburgh;  but  a  change  had 
come  suddenly  over  the  temper  of  his  mind.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  successor  of  Gillespie,  in  his  Relief  Sketches,  says,  in 
a  kind  of  suspicious  way,  "^br  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he 
was  now  become  the  avowed  enemy  of  that  religious  society  which 
his  deceased  brother  had  the  honour  of  founding."  It  is  certain 
he  was  by  this  time  the  land-factor  of  Dr.  Erskine,  Edinburgh, 
for  his  estate  in  the  parish  of  Carnock,  Avho  was  the  great  friend 
of  Gillespie,  and  who  strove  repeatedly  to  get  his  sentence  relaxed 
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or  reversed,  and  to  win  him  back  to  the  Establishment.  He  de- 
fended him  warmly  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Assembly,  and 
strenuously  laboured  afterwards  to  get  Gillespie's  church  taken  in 
by  the  Assembly  as  a  chapel-of-ease.  How  far  the  factor  was  co- 
operating with  the  wishes  of  the  laird,  in  endeavouring  to  put  an 
extinguisher  upon  the  Relief  cause  in  that  corner,  (for  the  Car- 
nock  people  still  came  in  on  Sabbath  to  Dunfermline,)  no  one  is 
ever  likely  to  discover.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Dr. 
Erskine  published,  a  few  months  after  Gillespie's  death,  a  trea- 
tise which  Gillespie  had  written  many  years  before,  '  On  Tempta- 
tion ;'  and  in  a  Preface  to  it,  he  parades  the  notice  that  Gillespie 
"  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  erection  of  chapels-of-ease,  as  what 
might  gradually  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief,"  and  that  "  he  had  much  at  heart  that  his  church  should 
become  a  chapel."  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  that 
Robert,  his  factor,  should  have  called  the  clandestine  meeting,  that 
he  shoukrhave  been  present  at  it,  that  he  should  have  been  the 
chief  speaker,  and  that  he  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  represented  his  brother  as  being  ill  used  in  the  case  of 
Pirie.  He  openly  disparaged  the  Relief,  and  extolled  the  chapel- 
of-ease  plan  as  a  far  better  scheme.  Still  the  contributors  would 
not  change  the  religious  connection  of  the  house.  The  meeting 
was  therefore  adjourned.  Cowan  from  Colingsburgh,  who  was 
under  a  process  before  the  synod  for  schismatical  courses  in  his 
own  church,  was  g^t  oyer  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  and  he 
furthered  the  same  views.*  "  To  complete  the  farce,"  says 
Smith,  "  it  was  found  necessary  to  publish  in  the  newspajJers  that 
Mr.  Gillespie  intended  to  have  abandoned  his  former  principles 
by  turning  his  meeting-house  into  a  chapel-of-ease."  "  However 
ridiculous  this  bait  was,  it  catched  a  number  who  had  great  re- 
spect for  this  good  man."  Papers  were  hawked  about  through 
the  original  donors  and  their  heirs,  and,  at  the  adjourned  meeting, 
a  majority  of  them  were  secured  for  the  alienation  of  the  property 
from  the  Relief  synod. 

•  The  sermon  which  he  preaehed  on  the  occasion  was  not  printed  till  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards.  By  this  time  Mr.  Cowan  was  also  dead.  It  was  edited 
by  his  brother  and  the  same  party,  who,  in  the  year  preceding,  had  published  what 
they  called  '  The  History  and  Principles  of  the  First  Constituted  Presbytery  of 
Relief.'  As  they  had  a  purpose  to  serve,  and  did  not  scruple  at  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  anything  which  they  gave  to  the 
public.  Their  object  was  to  abuse  the  synod,  and  make  the  world  believe  that 
Gillespie  was  one  of  themselves. 
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lu  all  these  steps  the  congregation  was  never  consulted,  and 
few  indeed  of  the  members  of  the  church  concurred.  When  the 
case  came  before  the  Established  church  courts,  the  application 
for  admission,  though  pled  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  in  the 
General  Assembly,  was'Twice  rejected,  as  being  "  crude  and 
irregular."  The  members  of  the  Established  presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline characterized  it  as  such  in  the  severest  terms.  The  E,ev. 
Mr.  Liston,  Aberdour,  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Assembly,  stated  the  case  fully,  and  placed  it 
in  a  light  anything  but  honourable  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
it.  "  After  the  decease  of  the  late  Mr.  Gillespie,"  said  he,  "  a 
majority  of  the  donors  who  had  erected  his  meeting-house,  pro- 
posed to  employ  it  as  a  chapel-of-ease,  and  to  apply  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  for  a  minister  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  An  application  was  therefore  made  by 
them,  but  without  the  concurrence  of  a  single  man  in  the  con- 
gregation of  hearers.  An  appearance  was  made  at  our  bar  in 
opposition  to  it,  as  being  contrary  to  the  general  sentiments  of 

the  people ;  and  the  petition  was  refused  by  the  presbytery." 

"  Last  year  these  donors  applied  to  us,  without  asking  the  con- 
currence of  one  of  their  people.  These  very  men,  who  had  car- 
ried off  a  people,  under  the  notion  of  giving  them  relief  from 
the  tyranny  of  patronage,  on  occasion  of  their  first  vacancy,  acted 
as  the  most  arbitrary  patrons.  They  consult,  vote,  and  deter- 
mine, without  taking  the  sentiments  of  one  of  their  people,  not 
in  the  question  merely,  who  shall  be  their  minister,  but  in  a  more 
important  question,  whether  he  shall  be  one  of  their  own  sect  or 
not?  whether  he  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Presbytery  of  Relief, 
or  from  the  Established  church  ?  This  year,  these  same  men 
come  with  the  subscriptions  of  a  few,  but  of  all  they  could  pro- 
cure ;  and  these,  it  appears,  they  have  obtained  by  throwing  out 
the  old  lure  of  a  free  choice  of  one  to  be  their  minister.  This  is 
truly  acting  like  men  versant  in  borough  politics."  * 

The  donors  themselves,  after  the  first  meeting,  jiesiled  from  the 
step  which  they  had  taken.  At  a  meeting  held  on  July  12,  1774, 
"  they  unanimously  recalled  and  annulled  their  former  application 
to  the  Established  presbytery,  and  ordered  and  appointed  an  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  the  Relief  presbytery,  and  ordain  the  meeting- 
house to  be  kept  up  for  worship  and  dispensing  gospel  ordinances 

*  The  Edin.  Mag.  and  Rev.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  412,  il5.    1775. 
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in  connection  with  the  Relief  synod,  as  it  lias  been  ever  since 
there  was  any  such  presbytery  or  synod."  *  Against  this  unani- 
mous resolution  at  a  meeting  of  donors  regularly  called  from  the 
pulpit,  "  Robert  Gillespie  at  Clearburn  for  himself,  and  as  pretend- 
ing to  have  powers  from  some  few  of  the  contributors,"!  protested, 
got  out  an  interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a  process 
at  law  was  commenced,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  on 
the  3d  of  Feb.,  oi:^of  12th  July,  was  to  be  adhered  to.  The  pro- 
cess was  never  finished.  The  property  was  not  of  great  value. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  worshipping  congregation.  They  there- 
fore proceeded  to  build  a  new  church  for  themselves,  and  some 
years  afterwards,  the  Establishment  took  the  old  meeting-house 
into  connection  with  the  church,  as  a  chapel-of-ease.  Robert 
Gillespie  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  and  his  con- 
duct neither  admits  of  explanation  nor  defence.  The  people 
at  all  events  were  turned  out  of  the  church  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  w^orship,  and  met  with  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Robert  Gillespie  and  Provost  Turnbull,  acting  for  the 
magistrates  of  Dunfermline,  very  much  akin  to  what  Thomas 
Gillespie  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
There  is  much  of  the  usurping  tyrant  in  human  nature. 

These  things  were  scarcely  worthy  of  being  so  fully  dwelt  on, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  facts  are  not  well-known ;  and  there  is  a 
continual  flourish  kept  up  in  church  of  Scotland  publications,  that 
Gillespie's  church,  at  his  death,  by  his  advice,  joined  the  Estab- 
lishment. Smith,  his  successor,  says  expressly,  that  "Mr.  Gilles- 
pie had  no  difference  with  his  brethren,  as  to  the  constitution  and 
principles  of  the  Relief  church,  though  he  was  much  offended  on 
account  of  their  opinion  of  a  particular  man — Mr.  Pirie."  The 
Establishment  got  the  walls  of  the  meeting-house  by  dint  of  law, 
but  the  church,  meaning  by  that  the  Christian  people,  continued 
with  few  exceptions  in  their  old  connection,  and  till  this  day,  exists 
as  a  respectable  religious  society.  The  Relief  donors  lost  their 
original  donations;  but  having  got  a  church  of  their  own,  they 
neither  contended  nor  cared  for  the  trifle. 

While  these  internal  commotions  were  going  on  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Relief  church,  and  while  engaged  also  in  an  unna- 
tural controversy,  begun  by  the  Seceders,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  steadily  pursuing  the  course  which  had   been   marked  out 

*  Minute  of  Meeting  as  quoted  in  process  before  the  Coiu-t  of  Session. 
I  Process. 
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by  her  leaders.  She  was  bearino;  down  all  popular  interference 
with  the  legal  rights  of  patrons,  and  giving  effect  to  presentations 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  how- 
ever, to  teach  the  people,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  the 
statute-book  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  oppressed  congregations 
were  continually  applying  either  to  the  Secession  or  Relief. 

The  great  ejffort  which  had  been  made  to  popularize  the  consti- 
tution of  fhe  Church  of  Scotland,  by  pressing  forward  the  schism 
overture,  had  signally  failed.  The  policy  of  the  moderates  was  tri- 
umphant. The  wavy  ocean,  however,  after  a  storm,  does  not  sink 
down  all  at  once  into  a  state  of  rest.  It  so  happened  that  Prin- 
cipal Robertson  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  1768.  His 
commission  from  the  college  was  vitiated  by  some  glaring  errors 
which  had  crept  into  it,  and  he  found  it  prudent  to  go,  during  the 
session  of  the  Assembly,  into  England.  The  absence  of  one 
leading  man  unexpectedly,  will  leave  a  whole  party  powerless. 
In  his  absence,  the  popular  party  mustered  strongly ;  and  as  a 
popular  ministry  composed  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  opposed  to 
Bute,  who  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  premiership,  were 
still  in  office,  several  important  matters  were  proposed  and  carried, 
over  the  heads  of  their  opponents.  They  not  only  arrested,  as 
they  thought,  the  two  unpopular  settlements  of  St.  Ninians  and 
Glendovan,  though  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  Principal 
afterwards  revived  them  and  carried  them  through;  but  they,  in 
a  very  hurried  and  unconstitutional  manner,  got  the  Assembly, 
by  an  overture  passed  at  the  moment,  "  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  their  number  to  correspond  with  the  landed  interest  and  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  and  the  several  presbyteries,  to  collect  their 
sentiments  concerning  the  grievances  felt  from  the  rigorous  exer- 
cise of  the  law  of  patronage,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken 
for  i-elieving  the  church  from  them,  and  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  itself."  *  This  was 
in  effect  adroitly  carrying  the  schism  overture  under  another 
name  when  the  leader  of  the  Assembly  was  absent,  his  forces 
broken,  and  Bute,  their  patron,  was  in  disgrace  with  the 
nation.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  sHp. 
The  committee  sent  circulars  throughout  the  country,  recom- 
mending it  to  ministers  to  hold  meetings  of  the  heritors,  and  to 
consult  with  the  chief  magistrates  of  boroughs  about  mitigating 
the  law  of  patronage. 

*  Scots  Mag.  vol.  XXX.  p.  277. 
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It  was  a  strange  mitigation  which  they  proposed.  The 
election  of  the  minister  was  to  be  by  delegates  chosen  by  the 
heritors,  kirk  session,  parishioners,  and  patron.  And  the 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  were  finally  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  person  elected  for  the  jmrticular  parish  ;  so 
that  in  fact  the  clergy  were  to  be  the  patrons.  The  divine  right 
of  Christians  to  elect  their  own  teachers  was  quietly  thrown  over- 
board, and  "the  settlement  of  a  parochial  minister"  was  to  be 
sought,  "  not  so  much  as  an  article  of  faith,  as  a  question  of  poli- 
tical arrangement."  The  plan  was  crude  and  visionary,  con- 
flicting in  many  of  its  parts,  not  likely  to  please  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  anything  but  popular  with  the  laity,  and  there- 
fore, the  "  brains"  were  knocked  out  of  the  committee  in  1779,  by 
a  vote  of  115  to  87,  and  the  abortive  attempt  was  allowed  to 
perish.  It  greatly  alienated  and  disgusted  the  people,  and  put 
additional  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  who  con- 
tended strenuously,  and  more  strenuously  now  than  ever,  for  the 
divine  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  office-bearers. 

At  this  time,  1768,  a  very  able  pamphlet  was  published,  «  By 
a  Friend  to  the  Natural  and  Religious  Rights  of  Mankind ;'  being 
*  an  Attempt  to  Prove  that  every  Species  of  Patronage  is  foreign 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Church,'  which  speedily  passed  through  two 
editions,  though  far  more  bulky  than  such  ephemeral  productions 
usually  are.  Its  author  was  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  Anti- 
burgher  minister,  then  of  Whitehaven,  afterwards  of  Newcastle. 
It  was  a  remarkable  production  to  have  been  written  at  that 
early  period,  and  contains  the  principles  which  he  afterwards 
illustrated  at  more  length  (1792)  in  his  'Review  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishments  of  Europe.'  A  man  who  could  think, 
and  express  himself  as  he  then  did  about  the  connection  of  church 
and  state,  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  highly  gifted  and  in- 
dependent mind.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  patronage  over- 
throws the  essential  and  peculiar  qualities  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  springs  from  the  unscriptural  establishment  of  religion  by  civil 
governments.  A  single  paragraph  will  give  the  key  to  the 
whole  production.  Says  he, — "  Patronage  overthrows  the  very 
essential  properties  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world. 
If  we  shall  diligently  attend  to  the  sacred  oracles,  and  shall 
frame  our  ideas  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Christ  according 
to  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  that  kingdom  there,  we 
shall  find  her  to  l)e  a  society  very  different  from  what  it  is  gener- 
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ally  apprehended   to  be.     Men   have  been  accustomed  to  blend 
the  idea  of  the  church  with  the  notion  of  a  royal  patent— a  legal 
establishment,  or  the  sanction  of  civil  authority  in  favour  of  a 
particular  denomination  of  Christians,  who  have  been  educated 
unto  the  observance  of  a  certain  peculiar  system  of  rites ;  whereby 
that  denomination  is  empowered  as  such,  to  monopolize  the  name 
of  the  church,  with  all  the  honours  and  profits  tacked  unto  these 
sanctions?  and  to  exclude  all  from  belonging  unto  the  church,  who 
do  not  choose  to  be  chained  unto  such  observances  by  the  fetters 
of  civil  authority.      Men  have  inadvertently  thought,   that  the 
trappings  of  civil  authority,  and  legal  establishments,  necessarily 
belong  unto  the  very  being,  or  the  well-being  of  the  church;  and 
all  because  they  never  heard  that  religious  societies  were  dignified 
with  the  honourable  appellation  of  The  Church,  without  them. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  absurd  idea,  which,  it  is  said,  the 
Americans  formed  of  the  Europeans,  whom  they  saw  mounted 
upon  horses.      They  fancied  the  man  and   the  beast  to  be  one 
creature,  because  they  had  not  seen  them  both  asunder.      This 
motley  and  confused  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  first  gave 
occasion  foi-  the  law  of  patronage;  for  so  soon  as  the  church  is 
incorporated  with  the  civil  constitution,  and  receives  its  sanction 
and  settlement  from  it,  it  becomes  a  branch  of  it.     Hence,  as 
every  constitution  has  a  right  to  preserve  itself,  and  frame  such 
laws  as  are  best  calculated  to  keep  every  part  of  the   complex 
constitution  dependent  upon,  and  serviceable  unto  the  whole;— 
the  guardians  wisely  judged,  that  the  law  of  patronage  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  church,  or  the  clergy,  in  proper  sub- 
ordination unto  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  other  part  of 
the  complex  constitution — the  civil. 

"  But  as  such  a  confused  medley  is  altogether  foreign  unto 
revelation  and  common  sense,  and  contrary  unto  the  nature  of 
the  church;  so  the  law  of  patronage,  however  naturally  it  is  con- 
nected with,  and  necessarily  results  from  such  an  heterogeneous 
mixture,  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  essential  properties  of  Christ's 
kingdom."* 

*  '  An  Attempt  to  Prove  that  every  Species  of  Patronage  is  foreign  to  tlie 
Nature  of  the  Church ;  and,  that  any  Modifications,  which  either  have  been,  or  ever 
can  be  proposed,  are  insufficient  to  regain,  and  secure  her  in  the  possession  of  the 
Liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  her  free.  In  Six  Dissertations.  With  an 
Introduction,  wherein  the  unhappy  condition,  to  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
reduced,  by  the  present  Ecclesiastic  Management,  is  represented  as  the  Reason  of 
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Sentiments  like  these  taught  the  people  to  think.  The  Glasites, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  early  Relief  ministers,  were  strenuously  advo- 
cating- them,  and,  with  the  advance  of  religious  liberty,  they  were 
gradually  making  their  way  among  the  inquiring  portion  of  the 
community.  The  American  war  of  Independency  bursting  forth 
at  the  time,  and  leading  the  public  mind  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  government  and  civil  subjection,  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  convince  the  mass  of  the  people  that,  if  they  would  be 
spiritually  free,  they  required  to  take  the  cause  into  their  own 
hands,  and  reduce  it  to  practice.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  new 
meeting-houses  sprung  up,  when  a  parish  had  an  unacceptable 
minister  intruded  upon  them. 

St.  Ninians,  Irvine,  Kilmaronock,  and  many  other  parishes, 
had  Relief  churches  erected  in  them,  from  1770  till  1780,  because 
they  were  oppressed  in  their  spiritual  privileges,  and  the  doctrine 
was  widely  spreading,  according  to  the  language  of  the  period, 
that  "  the  church  and  state  should  not  be  kneaded  together." 

The  case  of  St.  Ninians  was  one  of  very  great  oppression.  The 
presentee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  Gargunnock,  was  a  somewhat 
aged  person,  of  a  weakly  constitution  and  feeble  voice.  The  whole 
jjarish  were  opposed  to  him,  and  not  an  elder  nor  head  of  a 
family  that  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians  signed  his  call; 
and  yet  the  General  Assembly,  after  years  of  opposition,  and 
atter  the  case  had  been  by  appeals  thrice  before  them,  were  in- 
exorable to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  ordered  his  translation 
and  induction  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  patron  and  pre- 
sentee must  be  gratified,  and  the  conscientious  religious  feelings 
of  the  people  prostrated  in  the  dust.  The  Presbytery  of  Stirling 
were  unanimous  against  it.  The  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling 
were  unanimous  against  it;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
countrywide  denounced  the  sentence  of  the  Assembly  as  a  wanton 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  tending  to  the  grievous  op- 
l)ression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
The   settlement   went   on;  but  those  people  who  had  armed  in 


(lie  present  Undertaking :  And  a  Conclusion,  wherein  the  only  Method  left  for 
Reformation  is  proposed,  and  recommended  to  the  Friends  of  Christian  Liberty. 
liY  A  Friend  to  the  Natural  and  Religious  Rights  of  Mankind.'  Second 
Edition.  Edinburgh  :  mdcclxix.  P.  60.— Mr.  Graham,  in  a  pamphlet  titled  '  A 
Candid  Vindication  of  the  Secession  Church,'  published  at  Newcastle  1790,  ac- 
knowledges himself  the  author  of  the  above  pamphlet  on  patronage,  and  it  is 
dishonouring  not  to  give  him  the  credit  of  it. 
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hundreds,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  about  fifteen  years  before,  in 
behalf  of  their  king  and  constitution,  were  not  to  be  crushed  by 
the  tyrannical  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Thomson  might  uplift  the  stipend,  but  they  would  have 
their  own  church  and  then-  own  minister,  who  would  break  among 
them  the  bread  of  life.  The  consequence  was,  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  left  the  Establishment,  built  the 
Relief  church,  and  called  Mr.  Patrick  Hutchison,  then  assistant 
to  Mr.  Baine  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  their  minister. 

The  parish  of  Kilmaronock  met  with  nearly  the  same  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  about  the  very  same  time  as 
that  of  St.  Ninians.  The  presentee,  Mr.  Adie,  could  get  almost 
none  connected  with  the  parish  to  sign  his  call,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  were  united  and  strenuous  in  their  opposition 
against  him.  The  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  refused  to  proceed 
with  his  settlement,  but  the  Assembly  enjoined  them.  The  pres- 
bytery then  shifted  their  ground,  and  when  the  presentee  came  to 
deliver  his  trial  discourses  for  ordination,  refused  to  sustain  them. 
The  people  offered  to  libel  him  for  explaining  away  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  teaching  other  errors  contrary  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  but  their  libel  was  never  allowed  to  go  to  proof; 
and  after  several  years  of  harassing  and  expensive  resistance,  Mr. 
Adie  was  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
people  in  a  body  left  the  parish  church,  and  built  for  themselves 
a  Relief  church. 

While  the  people  were  thus  disposed  to  leave  the  Established 
church,  not  in  dribblets  but  in  mvdtitudes,  the  Relief  synod  were 
greatly  to  blame  in  not  using  the  proper  means  for  the  increase 
of  their  preachers.  They  dwarfed  their  denomination  at  its  very 
commencement,  by  not  training  young  men  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry. 

Though  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Presbytery  till  the  erection  of  themselves  into  a  synod,  no 
measures  had  been  taken  to  erect  a  regular  Relief  Theological  In- 
stitution. One  preacher  dropped  in  from  this  quarter,  and  another 
from  that,  according  as  they  became  convinced  of  the  scriptural 
nature  of  the  Relief  system,  and  approved  of  their  liberal  terms 
of  communion ;  but  these  accessions  were  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  synod.  The  Divinity  halls,  in  the  dif- 
ferent universities,  very  naturally  became  the  places  where  stu- 
dents from  Relief  churches  received  their  theological  education. 
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Where  could  they  go,  as  they  had  no  hall  of  their  own,  after 
they  had  finished  their  academical  course,  but  follow  the  stream  of 
their  class-fellows,  into  the  National  Divinity  halls?  They  were 
cheerfully  received  by  the  professors.  The  principles  of  free  com- 
munion adopted  by  the  Relief  church  seemed  to  favour  this  plan 
of  education,  and  the  controversy  still  raging  with  the  Seceders 
drove  them  nearer  to  the  church.  The  Established  professors  at 
that  time  did  not  teach  Church  politics,  but  the  science  of  theology. 
The  plan  also  prevented  the  Relief  licentiates  from  being  exposed 
to  the  taunts  heaped  upon  those  of  other  dissenting  denomina- 
tions, that  they  were  not  so  well-educated  as  the  Established 
clergy.  Still,  w  ith  all  these  palliatives,  the  Fathers  of  the  Relief 
were  greatly  to  blame  in  not  providing  a  theological  hall  in 
which  to  educate  ministers  for  their  churches.  They  allowed  the 
flood-tide  of  popular  favour  to  rise  and  fall  without  turning  it  into 
their  own  reservoirs. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  after  the  Glasgow  presby- 
tery began  its  sittings  in  Glasgow,  1773,  it  had  on  its  roll  as 
vacancies  Irvine,  St.  Ninians,  Kilmaronock,  Dunfermline,  Glas- 
gow, and  Bothwell,  all  large  congregations,  wath  only  an  occa- 
sional preacher  from  the  Edinburgh  presbytery.  The  supply 
which  was  given  them  was  generally  only  one  Sabbath  in  two 
months,  and  that  by  the  ministers  leaving  their  own  churches 
vacant.  Such  a  state  of  thing's  was  discouraafingf  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  but  stern  necessity  could  compel  any  people  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  them.  Yet  many  places  did  it,  as  the  people 
could  not  go  and  hear  intruded  ministers,  nor  stay  at  home  and 
altogether  desert  religious  ordinances,  to  their  own  loss,  and  to 
the  great  injury  of  their  children  and  servants. 

Another  sore  evil  that  resulted  from  this  scarcity  of  preachers 
in  the  Relief  body  was,  the  temptation  under  which  one  congre- 
gation was  brought  to  strip  a  sister  church  of  its  pastor  by  offering 
him  a  higher  emolument,  or  holding  out  the  prospect  of  more  use- 
fulness. Jealousies  and  heartburnings  were  thus  produced.  Other 
denominations  that  were  very  cl^arj^jjf  translations,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  to  denounce  the  Relief  ministers  as  going  over 
the  country  and  scrambling  for  nothing  but  money.  It  was  in- 
jurious also  to  the  staid  habits  and  contentment  of  the  ministers 
themselves.  Translations,  prudently  permitted,  will  do  no  evil 
in  a  church  where  there  are  others  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  which  is 
thereby  made.      Novelty  has  a  great  attraction  with  many;  and 
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many  a  man  at  first  may  be  planted  in  a  sphere  which  is  anything 
but  suited  to  his  taste  and  talents.  A  minister's  fitness  for  parti- 
cular localities  is  often  only  discovered  when  the  activities  of 
official  duty  bring  out  his  peculiar  characteristic  attainments. 

A  somewhat  important  case,  which  served  very  much  to  fix  the 
rule  as  to  translations  in  the  Relief  body,  took  place  in  the  year 
1770.  The  Relief  congregation  of  Glasgow  having  come  to  a 
vote  after  Cruden  left  them,  whether  they  should  join  the 
Establishment,  or  still  continue  in  connection  with  the  Relief, 
the  majority  of  proprietors  (the  members  of  the  church  had  no 
vote)  decided  on  an  application  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
a  chapel-of-ease.  The  people,  however,  generally  continued  by 
the  Relief  synod,  and  built  a  new  spacious  church  for  themselves 
in  Dovehill-street.  They  called  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bell  of  Jed- 
burgh to  be  their  minister.  Mr.  Bell,  who  will  be  afterwards 
frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Moifat,  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Edinburgh  Relief  Presbytery. 
"  He  embraced  the  Dissenting  interest  from  a  full  conviction 
that  it  was  most  favourable  to  the  religious  rights  of  man, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  church."  * 
A  short  time  after  he  received  license  he  was  ordained  over  the 
Relief  congregation  of  Jedburgh,  which  had  met  with  several 
sore  disappointments  after  the  death  of  Boston,  before  it  pro- 
cured a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  As  Mr.  Bell  was  a  man  of 
strong  natural  powers,  grave  in  his  manner,  pointed  in  his 
mode  of  address,  an  excellent  theologian,  and  a  warm  friend  of 
evangelical  religion,  he  soon  resuscitated  the  Jedburgh  congre- 
gation, and  imparted  to  it  all  its  early  vigour  and  life.  During 
ten  years,  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance  and  success  among 
them.  To  pull  him  away,  and  translate  him  to  Glasgow,  was 
like  tearing  out  their  heart.  It  was  lacerating  them  to  the  quick. 
The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  referred  the  case  to  the  synod 
without  giving  any  decision ;  and  the  synod,  two  different  years, 
1776  and  1777,  when  the  cause  came  before  them,  refused  to 
translate  him  from  Jedburgh  to  Glasgow.  They  evidently  pro- 
ceeded, both  years,  upon  the  old  Presbyterian  principle,  that\ 
a  church  court  has  a  controlling  judgment  over  all  the  parties  \ 
concerned  in  a  translation,  and  can  prevent  it  if  the  edification  | 
of  "  the  body  of  Christ"  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  thereby.  / 
Mr.  A.  Simpson,  and  several  other  members  of  court,  protested  ■ 
*  Bell's  Ser.,  Pref.  1803. 
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against  the  decision  as  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.  They  hehl 
that,  as  Mr.  Bell  was  willing  to  be  removed,  and  the  Glasgow 
congregation  were  petitioning  for  his  translation ;  and  farther, 
that  as  the  Jedburgh  people  did  not  wish  to  retain  him,  unless  he 
willingly  gave  up  the  Glasgow  Call,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  de- 
tained by  the  mere  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  there  was  any  trickery  in  the  matter ;  but  that 
every  step  had  been  taken  in  a  legal  and  formal  manner.  The 
presbytery  certainly  were  doing  no  more  than  was  at  the  time 
considered  within  the  limits  of  a  presbyterian  judicature,  and 
which  Mr.  Bell,  according  to  strict  form,  should  have  obeyed.  The 
Glasgow  commissioners,  however,  "  appealed  to  the  first  free  and 
unbiassed  Relief  presbyterian  synod  when  it  should  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh or  elsewhere : "  and  having  thus  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  court,  and  got  the  consent  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  thought  himself 
an  injured  and  aggrieved  man,  he  also  gave  in  his  demission,  and 
translated  himself  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  society,  who  were  delighted  that 
they  had  procured  him,  even  though  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
ecclesiastical  order. 

Mr.  Bell  came  to  Glasgow  in  1777,  and  continued  to  stand 
alone  for  several  years.  None  of  the  ministers  of  the  synod 
held  any  ministerial  intercourse  with  him.  The  eyes  of  the  reli- 
gious public  were  keenly  turned  towards  them,  as  Ramsay  had 
attacked  Mr.  Bell's  conduct  from  the  press,  and  censured  the  Re- 
lief courts  as  being  lax  in  their  treatment  of  him.  To  the  joy  of 
all  parties,  a  reunion  was  effected  in  April,  1783  ;  but  not  before 
the  infliction  of  pretty  sharp  ecclesiastical  censures.  Mr.  Bell 
and  the  commissioners  confessed  their  sorrow  before  the  Presby- 
tery for  what  they  had  done,  and  were  rebuked  by  the  moderator. 
He  was  suspended  two  Sabbaths  from  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  congregation  was  treated  as  a  vacant  church  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery.  They  took  charge  of  the  pulpit,  appointed 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  person  who  should  preside  on  the  occasion. 
An  extract  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the  censure,  were  read  before 
the  congregation  ;  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Bell,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church.  This  procedure 
stopped  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  defaming  the  Relief  as  a 
body  that  trampled  upon  everything  like  law  and  good  order. 
When  a  man  like  Mr.  Bell  submitted  to  censure,  where  was  the 
person  who  could  expect  to  escape  ? 
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At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Bell  had.  in 
strict  justice,  some  good  grounds  for  acting  as  he  had  done,  and 
asserting  his  liberty.  Though  it  was  not  done  in  a  formal  way,  yet 
his  case,  ever  afterwards,  introduced  a  better  plan  for  presbyteries 
managing  translations.  They  ceased  henceforward  to  detain  a 
minister  in  his  church  contrary  to  his  wish.  Compulsion 
here,  as  in  everything  else,  was  seen  to  be  wrong.  In  the  case 
of  a  translation,  the  presbyteries,  as  the  guardians  of  righteous 
procedure,  retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  seeing  that  every- 
thing was  conducted  in  a  regular  manner, — that  there  was  no 
dishonest  dealing  between  the  parties, — and  also  gave  their  judg- 
ment as  friends  and  co-presbyters,  whether,  in  their  estimation,  the 
translation  was  for  the  interests  of  religion  :  but  they  required  the 
person  himself  ultimately  to  take  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the 
step  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  to  say  whether  he  wished  to  be 
translated  or  not ;  and  all  things  being  fair  and  honourable,  they 
decided  accordingly.  Like  every  moral  union,  it  was  held  that 
the  union  between  a  minister  and  his  people  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  consent  of  parties.  This  was  departing  somewhat 
from  the  old  power  of  presbytery  ;  but  it  was  making  their  deci- 
sions more  rational,  and  preserving  liberty  without  licentiousness 
in  the  church  of  God.  The  plan  has  not  been  attended  with  evil! 
consequences,  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  other  denomina-f 
tions,  in  the  course  of  years,  and  in  the  progress  of  religious' 
liberty,  have  seen  it  proper  to  adopt  it,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  act  upon  it. 

In  the  same  year,  1776,  when  Mr.  Bell's  affair  was  before  the 
synod,  the  Dysart  presbytery  was  constituted  by  order  of  the 
supreiaa^court.  The  Relief  had  now  spread  very  considerably 
in  Fife.  It  was  felt  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  ministers  in 
that  quarter  to  come  to  Glasgow  as  the  seat  of  their  presbytery, 
— they  had  hitherto  formed  a  constituent  part  of  it,  without 
being  able  to  attend  its  meetings. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  MR.  BELL'S  COMING  TO  GLASGOW— REPEAL  OF 
THE  PENAL  STATUTES  AGAINST  THE  ROMANISTS  —  BELL  AND 
HUTCHISON  ON  TOLERATION. 

Mr.  Bell  came  to  Glaso^ow  immediately  before  a  very  eventful 
period  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland.  Next  year  (1778) 
the  fact  began  to  transpire,  that  government  intended  to  modify 
the  penal  laws,  which  were  still  slumbering  on  the  statute-book, 
against  Romanists.  The  whole  country  thereupon  burst  into  a 
flame.  The  conflagration  was  in  a  great  measure  kindled  and 
fanned  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  dreaded  the  return  of 
Popery  with  all  its  errors,  cruelties,  and  debasing  superstitions. 

When  William,  in  1688,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
Britain,  the  government  was  settled  on  what  was  called  a  Protes- 
tant basis.  All  the  offices  of  the  country  were  to  be  held  by 
Protestants.  Papists  were  even  expatriated,  for  they  could 
neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  be  infefted  in  property  of  any  kind.  Their 
religion  was  not  tolerated,  their  priests  were  banished,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  suspended  over  professed  Papists  if  they 
continued  to  persevere,  after  being  warned,  in  the  profession  of 
their  religion.  The  extirpation  of  Popery  by  ecclesiastical 
power  and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  law,  was  stipulated 
for  by  the  leading  parties  before  the  crown  was  placed  upon  the 
head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  anxious  that  toleration 
principles,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be  adopted  towards  the 
Catholics,  and  appealed  to  them  if  they  really  meant  that  he 
should  draw  the  sword  against  them.  At  this  they  were  stag- 
gered, yet  still  the  country  had  sufi'ered  so  much  from  religious 
wars,  and  the  tyrannical  and  popish  leanings  of  the  Stuarts,  that 
the  community  would  submit  to  no  compromise,  and  William 
was  obliged  to  yield  and  take  the  coronation-oath  to  extirpate 
Popery, 
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Things  continued  in   this   state  for   a   hundred  years.      The 
statute-books  of  England,    Ireland,  and   Scotland,  were  loaded 
with  penal  laws  against  Romanists  dripping  with  bbod^     It  is 
one  thing,  however,  to  enact  bloody  laws,  and  another  thing  to 
get  magistrates  so  cool  and  cruel  as  to  put  them  in  force.     The 
principles  of  toleration  began  gradually  to  gain  ground  during 
the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  so  that  it  became  a  universal 
maxim — "  that  there  should  be  no  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
conscience."     All   religious  parties  held   in    theory,   "  that    the 
Lord  alone  was  Lord  of  the  conscience."     This  principle  Lord 
North,  during  the  heat  of  the  American  war,  began  practically 
to  apply  to  the  Romanists  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
country,   and  uniting  all  religious  parties  as  one  great  phalanx 
against  the  numerous  kingdoms  which  were  now  leagued  against 
Britain.      Having  conquered  Canada,  and  wrested  it  from  the 
French,    its   Catholic    religious    establishment  from  state  policy 
was  not  disturbed.     As  the  French  were  threatening  to  invade 
England  through  the  medium  of  Ireland,   which  was  expected 
to  join  them  on  account  of  the  sore  religious  persecutions  in- 
flicted upon  its  inhabitants  because  they  were   Papists,   an   act 
of  partial  relief  was  passed  in  their  favour,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Romanists  in  thousands  rallied  round  the  British  throne, 
and  strove  who   should  first  enrol  themselves  as    volunteers    to 
defend  their  country  from  a  foreign  invasion.      The  revocation 
of  many  of  the  severe  penal  laws  against  the  English  Catholics 
speedily  followed.      The   favour   was    most   thankfully  received. 
Catholics  flocked  to  take  the  prescribed  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
government,   and  appearances  seemed  to  intimate    that  the  old 
religious  wounds  of  the  country  would  be  healed  without  a  scar. 
Very  unexpectedly  also  in  the  spring  of  1779,  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  relief  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  England,  extending  to  them  all 
the  benefits  of  the  toleration  act,  on  their  solemnly  declaring  their 
belief  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  con- 
taining the  revealed  will  of  God,'without  signing  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.      This  was  a  great  step  in  the 
history  of  religious  liberty.      The  principle  that  no  man  should 
suffer  as  a  citizen   because  of  his   religious  opinions,   was  thus 
beautifully  developing  itself  in  practice,  and  the  nation  was  be- 
coming strong  and  compact  throughout  the  whole  body  politic. 

The    number  of    Catholics    in    Scotland    did   not  amount   to 
twenty  thousand.      They  were  chiefly  persons  hi  the  lower  ranks 
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of  life,  and  residing  in  remote  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
Hio-hlands.  There  were  not  twenty  persons  possessing  a  hundred 
j)ounds  a-year  in  land,  and  there  was  not  among  them  a  single 
merchant  of  wealth  and  respectability.*  It  was  of  some  impor- 
tance, however,  to  get  the  army  recruited,  and  government  seems 
to  have  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  Catholic  Highlanders.  So 
early  as  "the  month  of  February,  1778,  when  the  nation  was 
alarmed  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  Burgoyne's  army  in  America, 
application  was  made  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  judges  in  Scotland 
to  Bishop  Hay,  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Edinburgh, 
to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland,  with 
regard  to  the  American  rebellion,  and  how  far  they  would  be 
willing  to  assist  their  country  if  required.  Bishop  Hay  with 
joy  embraced  this  opportunity  of  making  his  own  and  his  friends' 
sentiments  known  to  government ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  person 
who  applied  to  him,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  to  their  king  and  country,  and  of 
their  readiness  to  serve  both  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  This 
account  was  soon  confirmed  in  effect,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
great  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  enlisted  in  the  levies  which 
were  then  going  on  in  Scotland,  and  without  whom  some  of 
the  regiments  would  not  perhaps  have  been  completed  to  this 
day.  Bishop  Hay's  letter  was  soon  after  communicated  to  gov- 
ernment ;  and  by  his  means,  also,  the  affair  was  made  known  to 
the  English  Catholics."  t 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  1778,  the  report 
was  mentioned  that  government  intended  to  repeal  the  penal 
statutes  against  Papists,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  an 
overture  upon  it ;  but  as  no  communication  had  been  made  to 
them  from  any  official  quarter.  Principal  Robertson  got  the 
matter  quashed,  and  quietly  dismissed  by  a  great  majority  of 
votes, — 118  to  24.  The  debate  was  conducted  with  becoming 
good  temper  and  moderation.  The  government  measure,  how- 
ever, for  the  relief  of  the  Scotch  Catholics  was  in  progress,  and 
early  in  1779  it  began  to  be  freely  talked  of,  and  the  agents  of 
the  ministry  held  out  to  the  people  of  Scotland  that  it  was  to 
be  introduced  into  parliament  from  no  love  to  Popery,  but  that 
the    nation    might  derive   strength  from   the   affection,    loyalty, 

*  Princ-ipal  Rohertson's  Spcccli  before  the  Assembly. 

t  Minutes  of  Procedure  of  the  Preseses  of  eighty-five  private  Soeieties  in  and 
about  Glasgow. 
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and  co-operation,    of  all   classes  and  parties  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects. 

The  Scotch  statute-book  was  loaded  with  numerous  penal  laws 
against  the  Papists.  The  act,  however,  which  it  was  purposed 
particularly  to  repeal,  was  the  act  of  1700,  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  Popery,  and  which  King  William  had  reluctantly 
sanctioned.  It  re-enacts  a  great  number  of  the  old  acts  which 
make  the'  hearing  of  mass  a  capital  punisliment,  impose  fines 
and  imprisonment  upon  every  man  who  should  harbour  Papists, 
or  sell  them  books,  or  remove  their  children  out  of  the  country 
without  the  authority  of  the  presbytery.  It  then  goes  on  to 
state  at  great  length:  1.  That  every  one  who  shall  seize  a  Popish 
priest  in  the  country  shall  receive  a  reward  from  government ; 
and  if  the  priest  shall  attempt  to  conceal  his  profession,  he  shall 
be  banished ;  and  if  he  should  return,  be  put  to  death.  2.  If 
any  person  whatever  shall  be  found  in  a  place  Avhere  there  are 
any  of  the  vestments  or  images  used  in  popish  worship,  and 
refuse  to  purge  himself  of  Popery,  he  shall  be  banished  with 
certificate  of  death  if  he  should  return.  3.  That  the  children  of 
Papists  shall  be  taken  from  them  by  their  Protestant  relations. 
4.  No  Papist  shall  purchase  land;  and  should  he  do  so,  and  the 
seller  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  he  shall  retain  both  the 
price  and  the  land,  and  the  Papist  shall  have  no  redress.  5. 
That  no  Papist,  above  15  years  of  age,  shall  inherit  any  property 
left  to  him  by  another,  and  when  he  comes  to  15  years  of  age,  if 
he  does  not  then  become  a  Protestant,  it  shall  be  again  taken 
from  him.  6.  That  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  Papist  to 
sell  and  dispone  any  heritable  property  whatever.  7.  That  no 
money  can  be  left  to  any  Roman  Catholic  institution.  8.  That 
if  any  person  apostatize  from  Protestantism  to  Romanism,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  estate  to  his  next  Protestant  heir.  9.  That  no 
Papist  can  be  a  curator,  a  factor,  a  schoolmaster,  a  teacher  of 
any  kind  whatever.  10.  That  no  Protestant  shall  keep  a  do-  Sy 
mestic  servant  who  is  a  Papist.  11.  The  presbytery  of  the 
bounds  has  power  to  apply  the  oath  of  purgation,  which  was  as 
solemn  and  inquisitorial  as  man  could  frame  it. 

Such  were  the  various  particulars  of  the  act  which  it  was  pur- 
posed to  repeal,  and  by  the  repeal  of  which  the  Catholics  would 
merely  have  been  made  citizens  capable  of  buying,  selling,  and 
inheriting  property,  with  the  liberty  of  teaching  their  children  in 
their  own  faith,  and  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
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their  conscience;  but  they  were  still  to  be  continued  incapable, 
by  former  acts,  of  holding  any  office  under  government,  and  of 
exercising  any  elective  franchise  in  the  kingdom. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Relief  synod  in  May  1778. 
It  had  been  before  the  Assembly  a  few  days  before.  No  very 
strong  resolutions  were  founded  by  the  synod  upon  it.  The 
synod  satisfied  themselves  with  declaring  that  "  they  heartily  de- 
tested the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake;  yet,  as 
Popery  was  spreading  in  the  land,  many  of  the  principles  of  which 
they  regarded  as  false,  impious,  and  incompatible  with  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  they  resolve  to  be  awake  to  the 
event  which  was  dreaded,  and  if  the  penal  laws  were  repealed, 
and  the  Protestant  interest  suffered  thereby,  the  ministers  were 
to  exert  themselves,  in  their  respective  congregations,  against 
the  spread  of  Popery."  In  their  minutes  on  the  subject,  they 
make  no  reference  to  petitioning  parliament,  or  using  any  civil 
means,  or  going,  as  politicians,  out  of  their  sphere,  but  they  resolve 
to  keep  themselves  to  their  own  churches,  as  the  places  where 
they  would  stem,  by  their  preaching,  the  flood-tide  of  Popery. 

The  country,  however,  was  now  becoming  awake  to  its  sup- 
posed danger  from  Popery,  and  in  its  vision  all  the  old  religious 
wars  were  renewed,  and  the  land  was  seen  in  prospect  to  be 
deluged  with  blood.  The  different  Established  synods,  in  their 
meetings  at  harvest,  published  alarming  resolutions.  Societies  of 
correspondence  were  formed  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Cor- 
porations met  in  every  town  throughout  the  country,  and  passed 
strong  resolutions.  The  alarm  became  universal.  Pamphlets 
and  appeals  of  the  most  exciting  kind  were  dispersed  in  every 
quarter.  The  fears  and  passions  of  men  were  wrought  up  to  the 
very  highest  degree  of  excitement.  The  synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr  went  a  step  farther  than  any  of  the  other  synods,  and  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  on  account  of  "  the 
astonishing  progress  of  this  detestable,  cruel,  and  unjust  supersti- 
tion, which  is  so  much  the  more  alarming  as  it  appears  not  only 
in  remote  and  uncultivated  corners,  but  in  the  most  populous  and 
improved  corners  of  the  land."  Next  Sabbath  the  excited  multi- 
tude took  the  redress  into  their  own  hands,  and  attacked  a  house 
in  the  High-street,  w-here  the  Catholics  were  assembled  for  wor- 
ship, breaking  its  windows,  maltreating  its  priest,  and  abusing  a 
few  poor  Highland  women  who  had  met  for  religious  service, 
pelting  them  w  itii  dirt  and  stones,  and  venting  curses  and  iniprc- 
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cations  upon  all  Papists.  On  the  evening-  of  the  fast-day  (9th 
Feb.,  1779),  the  enraged  populace,  in  the  full  exercise  of  that 
very  spirit  which  they  attributed  to  Popery,  assembled  round  the 
house  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  the  east  end  of  Gallowgate,  where 
the  Papists  were  said  at  times  to  assemble  for  worship,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  consumed  and  destroyed  the  property.  From  thence 
they  went  to  King-street,  forced  open  the  shop  of  a  Catholic,  and 
destroyed  A\\  its  contents.  By  vigorous  exertion  the  mob  was 
dispersed,  and  all  farther  mischief  prevented. 

The  same  riotous  proceedings  had,  a  few  days  before,  been  re- 
sorted to  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  pvinishing  Papists  and 
their  friends,  without  the  formality  of  a  legal  trial.  A  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship,  and  the  house  of  Bishop  Hay,  together 
with  his  library,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  The  houses  of  other 
Papists  were  broken  open  and  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  Dr.  Robertson  and  other  Protestants,  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  annulling  of  the  penal  acts,  were  threatened, 
and  only  preserved  by  military  force. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Catholics  wrote  to  the  government 
to  withdraw,  in  the  meantime,  the  bill  for  their  relief,  and  the 
government  timidly,  and  very  indiscreetly,  thereupon  issued  no- 
tices that  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Papists  was  fallen  from,  and 
the  people  were  besought  to  keep  their  minds  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  triumph  was  thus  gained  by  a  lawless  mob  over  the 
government.  This  only  made  them  tenfold  more  daring  and 
pertinacious  in  their  future  proceedings.  The  law  ought  to  have 
been  vindicated  before  any  change  of  policy  was  intimated,  even 
though  it  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  law  officers  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  government  of  Lord  North  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  good  sense  and  stupidity,  of  bold  acts  and  faltering  indecision. 
His  policy  was  literally  the  iron  and  the  clay  in  the  feet  of 
Daniel's  image. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Bell  of  Glasgow  was  not  in  connection 
Avith  the  Relief  synod,  and  therefore  his  proceedings  and  senti- 
ments cannot,  in  strictness  of  language,  be  considered  as  theirs; 
yet,  in  public  estimation,  he  was  still  considered  a  Relief  minister, 
and  as  such,  as  to  popular  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  his  conduct 
should  be  considered.  On  the  day  appointed  for  fasting  and 
humiliation  by  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  (10th  December, 
1778),  he  began  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the  alarming  increase  of 
Popery,  from  Isaiah  lix.  19,  which  he  continued  to  deliver  before 
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;i  numerous  and  most  attentive  audience,  till  the  beginning  of 
April  1779.  The  Sermons  were  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  treatise,  and  published  (1780)  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Standard  of  the  Spirit.'  In  these  Sermons  it  was  his  leading 
design  to  point  out  the  abominations  of  Popery,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  prevented  from  overflowing 
the  land.  His  exposure  of  the  errors  of  Popery  is  able,  learned, 
and  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  author.  While  he,  like  most 
other  writers  of  the  period,  disclaims  all  coercive  measures  in  re- 
ligion as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  only 
calculated  to  make  hypocrites;  yet  he  thought  it  proper,  as  ho 
expresses  it,  "  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  Papists."  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  the  magistrate  should  wear  the  sword  for 
the  honour  and  defence  of  both  tables  of  the  law ;  and  further, 
that  the  church  should  renew  the  Covenants,  without  however 
appending  to  them  any  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  law.  He 
considered  covenanting,  or  national  vowing,  a  moral  duty,  which, 
though  not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  was  not  contrary 
to  its  meaning  and  spirit,  as  a  vow  and  an  oath  were  the  same ; 
and  if  one  person  might  vow  unto  the  Lord,  why  might  not  a 
church  or  a  nation?  and  thereby  augment,  by  a  solemn  volun- 
tary act,  their  obligations  to  perform  their  duty.  He  never  took 
any  step  to  carry  his  sentiments  into  practice,  and  indeed  he 
expressly  declares  that  he  states  them  merely  as  his  own  pri- 
vate opinions,  and  not  "  as  terms  of  communion."  In  deliver- 
ing this  long  course  of  Sermons,  he  considered  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty  to  God  and  his  country,  and  that  he  was  proving  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  best  friends  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He  thus 
became  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends,  who, 
like  himself,  were  trembUng  "for  the  safety  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant." 

Before  his  course  of  sermons  Avas  finished,  the  whole  covuitry, 
by  pamphlets,  speeches,  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  perpetual 
sermonizing  in  all  quarters  on  the  danger  of  Popery,  had  been 
roused  to  a  high  degree  of  excitement.  The  public  mind  was  like 
the  crater  of  a  burning  mountain.  A  collection  of  356  sets  of 
resolutions,  passed  by  diff^erent  meetings  held  in  Scotland,  has 
been  preserved,  and  a  vast  multitude  must  have  perished.  Synods 
and  presbyteries  of  all  denominations,  parishes,  boroughs,  towns, 
corporations,  and  private  societies,  resolved,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  oppose,  by  every  constitutional  method,  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
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statutes  against  Papists  in  the  face  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
ut  the  foot  of  the  throne  itself.  The  example  of  the  Covenanters, 
"  in  resisting  unto  blood,"  was  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Protestant  interest,"  through  their  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  in  Edinburgh,  published  and  industri- 
ously circulated  over  the  whole  country  a  pamphlet,  giving-  a 
condensed  '  View  of  the  Scots  Statutes  against  Popery,'  and 
stimulating  the  public  "  not  to  forget  the  days  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  the  sufferings  which  they  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  Papists."  An  extract  from  their  pamphlet  is  better  than 
a  description  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.  "  The 
chief  enactments  against  Popery,"  say  they,  "besides  the  aboli- 
tion of  it  as  the  established  religion,  may  be  all  comprehended  in 
these  four  particulars.  1st,  An  absolute  prohibition  of  the  public 
exercise  of  Popery,  by  public  churches  and  schools,  and  especially 
by  the  celebration  of  that  wicked  and  idolatrous  institution  of  the 
mass.  2dly,  An  absolute  prohibition  of  all  popish  bishops,  seminary 
priests,  Jesuits,  popish  teachers  of  youth,  and  trafficking  Papists. 
Both  which  prohibitions  are  to  be  enforced  by  banishment  and 
forfeiture,  with  the  usual  certification  in  banishments,  of  the  judges 
having  a  power  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  they  shall  think  pro- 
per, in  case  of  a  return,  being  still  of  the  same  character.  3dly, 
Some  provisions  for  having  the  children  of  Papists  educated  by  Pro- 
testants. 4thly  and  lastly,  A  disqualification  of  Papists,  while  such, 
from  enjoying  heritable  rights,  either  by  purchase  or  succession. 

"  When  some  of  these  laws  were  framed,  the  gibbets  on  which 
Protestants  had  suffered  were  scarcely  taken  down  ;  the  flames 
in  which  they  endured  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths  were  but  just 
extinguished :  when  the  rest  were  made,  these  things  were  still 
fresh  in  every  one's  remembrance.  Our  enemies  themselves  then 
being  judges,  these  laws  must  appear  to  have  been,  at  that  time 
at  least,  gentle  and  humane  to  admiration.  And  ourselves  being- 
judges,  we  cannot  see  (especially  considering  how  mildly  they 
are  executed)  why  they  should  yet  undergo  any  alteration,  and 
much  less  why  they  should  be  totally  repealed. 

"  If  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  indeed  to  be  sup- 
ported as  the  principles  of  true  Christianity,  it  is  impossible  to 
dispense  with  the  two  first  prohibitions.  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
Protestant  religion  is  properly  established  and  protected,  if  its 
enemies  are  allowed  publicly  to  profane  and  anathematize  its  most 
sacred  ordinances  and  doctrines  ?     Can  we   pretend   the  smallest 
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regard  to  the  maintenance  of  these  doctrines,  if  we  countenance 
public  popish  schools  for  perverting  youth,  and  allow  seminary- 
priests  and  Jesuits,  who  will  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  pro- 
selytes, publicly  to  spread  their  abominable  errors  ?  As  to  the 
statutory  provisions  respecting  the  education  of  children  of 
Papists,  we  may  blush  to  hear  them  mentioned ;  while,  to  the 
praise  of  our  forefathers,  they  show  that  Protestants  had  once 
some  of  that  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  which  Papists  have  for  the 
false;  they  also  put  us  in  mind  that  these  times  are  now  no  more. 

"  The  last  restriction  with  regard  to  heritable  property,  is  no 
less  wise  and  necessary.  In  every  country  the  possession  of  land 
must  give  influence  in  the  government.  In  a  free  country  like 
this,  they  are  in  a  great  degree  inseparable.  Unless  therefore  we 
wish  again  to  be  under  the  government  of  Papists,  we  must 
preserve  this  limitation.  It  may  be  said,  there  are  other  limita- 
tions which,  independent  of  this,  will  keep  our  Papists  from  any 
share  in  the  government.  But  suppose  them  possessed  of  a  great 
part  of  the  landed  property,  no  other  limitations  can  ever  bind 
them.  If,  in  their  present  situation,  they  can  so  easily  get  the 
walls  of  our  constitution  broken  doMn,  it  will  then  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  get  the  gates  thrown  open." 

To  this  pamphlet  an  answer  was  published  by  Principal 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  form  of  '  An  Address  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,  upon  the  Alarms  which  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  Popery.'  Its  views  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's 
kins^dom  are  admirable.  He  first  of  all  ascertains  the  meaninir  of 
the  word  "persecution,"  and  then  "inquires  into  its  lawfulness  on 
the  principles  of  Christianity."  His  pamphlet  is  as  far  superior 
to  that  of  his  opponents  in  its  truly  Christian  spirit,  as  it  is  in 
its  talent  and  literature.  Taking  not  "  the  Scots  Statute  Book," 
but  "  the  New  Testament,"  for  which,  says  he,  "  we  all  profess 
the  profoundest  veneration,"  he  thus  meets  the  alarmists:  "  But 
say  our  opponents  in  this  argument.  Popery  is  a  superstition  so 
baneful  as  not  to  deserve  any  favour,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
Protestants.  Its  intolerance  to  them,  and  persecuting  spirit,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  we  had  to  accuse  it  of,  would  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  severest  treatment  we  could  give  it.  This  treat- 
ment to  Papists  could  not  be  called  persecution,  but  just  retalia- 
tion, or  the  necessary  means  of  preventing  perdition  to  ourselves. 
I  do  not  say  that  either  Popery  or  Papists  deserve  fiivour  from  us. 
On  the  contrary,  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge  against  them,. 
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but  not  the  consequences  ye  would  draw  from  it.  Let  Popery  be 
as  black  as  ye  will.  Call  it  Beelzebub,  if  ye  please.  It  is  not 
l)y  Beelzebub  that  I  am  for  casting  out  Beelzebub,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  We  exclaim  against  Popery,  and  in  exclaiming 
against  it,  we  betray  but  too  manifestly,  that  we  have  imbibed 
of  the  character  for  which  we  detest  it.  In  the  most  unlovely 
spirit  of  Popery,  and  with  the  unhallowed  arms  of  Popery,  we 
would  fight  against  Popery.  It  is  not  by  such  weapons  that 
God  has  promised  to  consume  the  man  of  sin,  but  it  is  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  that  is,  his  ivorcl.  As  for  us,  though 
we  be  often  loud  enough  in  our  pretensions  to  faith,  our  faith 
is  not  in  his  word.  We  have  no  faith  now  in  weapons  invisible 
and  impalpable.  Fire  and  steel  suit  us  a  great  deal  better. 
Christians,  in  ancient  times,  confided  in  the  divine  promises  ; 
we,  in  these  days,  confide  in  acts  of  parliament.  They  trusted 
to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  defence  of  truth  and  the  defeat 
of  error;  we  trust  to  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.  God's  promises 
do  well  enough,  when  the  legislature  is  their  surety.  But  if  ye  de- 
stroy the  hedges  and  the  bulwarks  which  the  laws  have  raised,  we 
shall  cry  with  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  '  Behold,  our  bones  arc 
dried,  our  hope  is  lost,  we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts.'  There  is  no  more 
security  for  the  true  religion.  Protestantism  is  gone!  all  is  lost! 
We  shall  all  be  Papists  presently.  Shall  we  never  reflect  on  the 
denunciation  of  the  prophet,  '  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from 
the  Lord.'  Let  me  tell  those  people,  so  distrustful  in  God's  pro- 
vidence and  promises,  and  so  confident  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  that 
the  true  religion  never  flourished  so  much,  never  spread  so  rapidl}', 
as  when,  instead  of  persecuting,  it  was  persecuted,  instead  of  ob- 
taining support  from  human  sanctions,  it  had  all  the  terrors  of 
the  magistrate  and  of  the  laws  armed  against  it.  '  Do  we  pro- 
voke the  Lord  to  jealousy  ;  are  we  stronger  than  he?'"* 

When  the  General  Assembly  met.  Earl  Dalhousie,  as  royal 
commissioner,  in  his  opening  speech,  "told  the  Assembly  that  he 
had  His  Majesty's  command  to  assure  them  that  His  Majesty  would 
not  countenance  any  attempt  to  alter  the  laws  respecting  Popery 
in  Scotland — that  His  Majesty's  ministers  would  give  no  encour- 
agement to  the  attempt,  and  that  every  idea  to  repeal  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Papists  had  been  abandoned."  f     Burke,  after- 

*  Sermons  and  Tracts  by  George  Campbell,  D.  D.     1824.     P.  317. 
t  Scots  Magazine,  1779. 
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wuids,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  fail  "  to 
j)oint  his  keenest  satire  against  the  persecuting-  spirit  of  the 
(Scotch  clergy,  and  to  censure  the  administration  for  the  pusillani- 
mous speech  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  for  deserting 
their  friends  in  the  Assembly."  *  The  government  section  of  the 
Assembly  were  broken  and  dispirited ;  not  a  few  of  the  moderates 
wheeled  round,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  commissioner  joined  the 
j)opular  party,  and  deserted  their  leaders.  The  House,  with  a 
few  honourable  exceptions,  crouched  to  the  power  of  popular 
tumults  and  violence.  Principal  Robertson  maintained  his  recti- 
tude of  principle  amid  the  desertion  of  his  friends,  while  yet  he 
granted  that  the  measure  was  now  highly  inexpedient,  as  the 
])ublic  mind  was  so  much  excited.  Still,  with  the  noble  fortitude 
of  a  patriot  and  Christian,  he  pled  eloquently  for  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty.  In  the  face  of  a  frowning  Assembly  and 
enraged  populace,  he  had  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  the  matter ;  and  had  the  mortification  of  being  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  which  was,  that  "  the  repeal  of  the  Pop- 
ish penal  laws  would  be  inexpedient  on  account  of  the  murmurs  and 
alarms  of  the  people,"  that  the  Assembly  might  adopt  another 
far  more  stringent  against  the  Romanists.  "  It  declared  the  firm 
persuasion  of  the  Assembly,  that  a  repeal  of  the  laws  now  in  force 
against  Papists  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  dangerous,  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  civil  society  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  treatment  the  Principal  had  met  Mith  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  for  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Popish  penal  laws, 
as  stated  by  himself  in  open  court,  was  barbarous,  inhuman, 
fiendish.  It  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  While  I 
thought  a  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  would  produce  good 
effects,  I  supported  it  openly ;  when  I  foresaw  bad  consequences 
from  persisting  in  a  measure  which  I  had  warmly  approved, 
I  j)referred  the  public  good  to  my  own  private  sentiments ; 
I  honestly  remonstrated  against  it ;  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  think,  that  I  am  the  only  private  person  (as  for  as  I 
know)  in  Scotland,  who  applied  to  those  in  power,  in  order  to 
jirevent  that  much-dreaded  repeal,  which  has  been  represented  as 
the  subversion  of  every  sacred  right  for  which  our  ancestors  con- 
tended and  suffered.      In  return  for  this,  Mhat  is  (he  recompence 

*  r.iiisgow  ::Mtiviiiv.  Jmif  i5tii,  1770. 
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I  have  received  ?  My  character  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  has  been  delineated  in  the  most  odious 
colours  :  I  have  been  represented  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Pope,  as 
an  agent  for  Rome,  as  a  seducer  of  my  brethren  to  Popery,  as 
the  tool  of  a  king-  and  ministry  bent  on  overturning  the  Pro- 
testant religion :  In  pamphlets,  in  newspapers,  and  handbills,  I 
have  been  held  out  to  an  enraged  mob,  as  the  victim  who  de- 
served to  be  next  sacrificed,  after  they  had  satiated  their  ven- 
geance on  a  Popish  bishop.  My  family  has  been  disquieted ;  my 
house  has  been  attacked ;  I  have  been  threatened  with  pistols 
and  daggers ;  I  have  been  warned,  that  I  was  watched  in  my 
going  out  and  coming  home;  the  time  has  been  set  beyond  which 
I  was  not  to  live ;  and,  for  several  weeks,  hardly  a  day  passed  on 
which  I  did  not  receive  mcendiar^. letters,  more  criminal  than 
that  for  which  an  unhappy  person  is  now  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  judge  by  whom  he  was  con- 
demned, observed,  with  propriety,  that  such  a  crime  appeared  to 
him  the  most  atrocious  of  any.  A  highwayman  (said  he)  takes 
from  you  your  money;  a  murderer  puts  an  end  to  your  days;  but 
the  writer  of  an  incendiary  letter  embitters  life  itself,  by  robbing 
VIS  of  our  repose.  My  repose,  thank  God,  was  not  disturbed.  I 
was  conscious  of  no  crime,  and  dreaded  no  danger.  I  continued 
in  my  usual  habits  of  life.  I  went  about  as  usual ;  and  last  night 
Avas  the  first  time  my  family  ever  heard  of  the  threats  which  had 
been  denounced  against  me.  One  circumstance,  however,  afflict- 
ed and  filled  me  with  horror.  Several  of  the  incendiary  letters 
which  I  received  were  signed  by  '  Lovers  of  Truth  ;'  '  Friends  to 
the  Protestant  Religion.'  It  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  I  was 
warned  that  my  death  was  resolved,  and  the  instruments  for  cut- 
ting short  my  days  prepared.  May  God  forgive  the  men  who 
have  disseminated  among  the  pious  and  wel  1-inten tipa£4  people 
of  this  country  such  principles,  as  led  them  to  imagnie  that  assassi- 
nation could  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  prompted  them  to  point 
a  dagger  to  the  breast  of  a  fellow-christian,  in  the  name  of  our 
merciful  Saviour  ! 

"  To  all  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  members  of  this  Assembly,  I  owe 
the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  indulgence  and  atten- 
tion with  which  they  have  listened  to  this  long  detail.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  mentioned  my  own  name  in  this  house  ;  I  trust 
it  shall  be  the  last."* 

*  Scots  M;ig.,  p.  41 -2.     J  770. 
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Dr.  Erskine,  after  the  Assembly,  sent  to  Burke  a  copy  of  the 
debate  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  papers,  and  sermons,  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in 
Scotland  against  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  from  him  he 
received  a  letter,  which  contained  amongst  others  the  following 
slashing  paragraph  : — "  If  I  had  the  ability,  which  I  have  not, 
or  the  wish,  which  I  hope  I  never  shall  have,  for  exciting  popu- 
lar tumults  for  the  destruction  of  any  set  of  people,  I  could  not 
desire  anything  more  elaborately  composed,  or  more  powerfully 
drawn  from  all  the  sources  of  eloquence,  for  that  purpose,  than 
some  of  the  pieces  you  have  sent  me.  It  is  not  a  cold  caution 
for  moderating  our  anger,  or  a  refinement  on  the  difference 
between  a  detestation  of  a  man's  principles,  and  a  hatred  of  his 
person,  that  can  save  the  objects  of  these  sanguinary  invectives 
from  the  blind  fury  of  the  multitude.  To  represent  a  man  as  im- 
moral by  his  religion,  perfidious  by  his  principles,  a  murderer  on 
a  point  of  conscience,  an  enemy,  even  from  piety,  to  the  founda- 
tions of  all  social  intercourse,  and  then  tell  us,  that  we  are  to  offer 
no  violence  to  such  a  person ;  under  favour,  appears  to  me  rather 
an  additional  insult  and  mockery,  than  any  sort  of  corrective  of 
the  injury  we  do  our  neighbour,  by  the  character  we  give  him."* 

The  Assembly  of  1779  was  indeed  one  altogether  peculiar. 
It  was  so  completely  paralyzed  by  a  vacillating  administration, 
a  dread  of  Popery,  and  popular  cabals,  that  it  did  not  divide 
upon  a  single  question  save  on  the  election  of  the  moderator. 
Everything  was  hushed  over  unanimously.  It  was  while  thus 
panic-struck,  that  Robert  Gillespie,  and  his  handful  of  donors,  at 
last  managed,  after  persevering  six  years,  under  the  generalship 
of  Dr.  Erskine,  to  get  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie's  church  received 
by  the  Assembly  as  a  chapel -of-ease.  The  presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline opposed  its  reception  as  strongly  as  ever,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  factious  schismatical  business  ;  but  amid  the  fierce^ 
"  no  Popery  cry,"  when  friends  could  not  be  distinguished  frorti 
foes,  and  no  man  had  courage  to  bring  any  matter  to  a  vote,  they 
secured  their  object.  It  was  an  inglorious  victory  over  a  people 
whom  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  declared  "the  donors  had 
expelled  from  their  place  of  meeting." 

The  arresting  of  the  Popish  bill  for  Scotland,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  riotous  mobs,  had  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  nation.  It  threatened  to  disorganize  society,  and  break 
♦  Erskiiie's  Life,  p.  yOi. 
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the  government  of  the  country  into  pieces.     Fox  characterized 
the  conduct  of  the  administration  as  "  despicable." 

During  the  height  of  the  clamouring  in  Scotland,  the  Honour- 
able Lord  George  Gordon,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, was  elected  President  of  their  associations.  With  an  ardour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  had  personally  visited  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Anderston,  Paisley,  and  Greenock,  guided  their  move- 
ments, inflamed  their  zeal,  and  had  in  turn  been  feasted  amid  tri- 
umphal illuminations.  Who,  then,  so  fit  to  head  a  movement  in 
England  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Popish  toleration,  which 
the  Scotch  by  violent  and  combined  agitation  prevented  from 
being  enacted?  A  Protestant  association  having  been  formed  in 
London  for  this  purpose,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  become 
its  chairman,  and  cheerfully  complied  with  the  invitation.  Branch 
associations  were  formed  throughout  the  country.  Large  sub- 
scriptions were  uplifted.  Thousands  enrolled  their  names  as 
^  members.  The  public  mind  became  feverish.  Fear  was  paint- 
ed in  every  man's  face,  and  the  religious  people  in  Lon- 
don and  neighbourhood,  were  persuaded  that  the  old  burnino- 
scenes  of  Smithfield  were  about  to  begin.  "  No  Popery,"  '<  Down 
with  the  Papists,"  "  Repeal  the  Popish  bill,"  became  the  watch- 
words. On  the  2d  of  June,  1779,  Lord  George  presented  their 
petition,  signed  by  120,000,  craving  a  repeal  of  the  Popish  toler- 
ation bill.  He  had  taken  care  to  muster  the  Protestant  associa- 
tion on  that  day,  and  to  get  them  to  surround  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  petitioners,  six  abreast,  with  blue  cockades  in 
their  hats,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
or  as  some  said,  a  hundred  thousand,  marched  in  four  great  divi- 
sions, with  music  and  banners  through  the  streets  of  London  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  they  surrounded,  filling  its  lob- 
bies, maltreating  its  members,  and  shouting  defiance  at  the  top  of 
their  voice,  while  their  leader  was  urging  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
that  their  petition  should  be  taken  into  instant  consideration. 
Every  now  and  then  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs,  and 
told  them  what  was  going  on  within,  exhorting  them  to  be  peace- 
able, "  pointing  out  how  the  Scotch,  by  steadfastness  and  firm- 
ness, had  carried  their  point,  and  that  they  obtained  no  redress  till 
they  pulled  down  the  mass  houses."  * 

It  is  easier  to  inflame  a  multitude  than  to  control  it.     Evil  dis- 
posed persons  mingled  with  the  Protestant  crowd,  and  fanned  the 
*  Trial  of  Lord  John  Gordon. 
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flame.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening-,  the  mob  acthig  upon  the  phin 
of  the  Scotch,  indiscreetly  referred  to  by  their  leader,  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  burnt  the  Popish  chapels  of  the 
Sardinian  and  Bohemian  ambassadors,  tearing  down  and  destroy- 
ing every  rag  of  Popery  with  which  they  M'ere  ornamented.  On 
Sabbath  evening  they  again  renewed  their  violence,  burning  the 
Popish  chapel  in  Moorfields.  From  this  time,  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  the  city  of  London  was  in  the  hands  of  a  law- 
less and  infuriated  mob.  The  guardians  of  public  security  were 
panic-struck.  The  Lord  Mayor  hesitated  to  issue  his  orders. 
The  constables  refused  to  serve  for  the  protection  of  Papists. 
It  was  London  that  was  in  a  tumult,  and  London  could  not  act 
against  itself.  Who  would  read  the  riot  act,  and  call  upon  the 
■military  to  fire  against  his  brothers  and  sisters?  The  Lord  ^fW)- 
}  I  ,^^*t!ellor,  Mansfield,  saw  his  house,  furniture,  pictures,  and  library,  all 
burnt  before  his  eyes.  He  was  helpless  as  a  child.  The  houses 
of  many  other  noblemen  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  bill, 
were  fired,  and  laid  in  ashes.  To  release  some  of  their  associates 
who  had  been  incarcerated,  several  of  the  prisons  were  set  fire 
to  by  the  mob,  so  that  all  their  prisoners  were  released.  Distil- 
leries, and  houses  containing  great  quantities  of  combustible 
materials,  were  sought  out,  and  set  on  fire.  In  a  great  number  of 
places,  London  was  in  flames,  and  the  conflagration  was  spread- 
ing in  all  directions.  To  prevent  its  extinction,  the  water  from 
the  New  River  was  attempted  to  be  cut  off.  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  attacked.  The  public  offices,  the  Exchange,  the  Pay 
office,  and  every  repository  of  treasure,  was  threatened. 

Anarchy  was  now  complete.  The  vilest  miscreants  released 
from  jails  and  bridewells  ransacked  the  city.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  running  about  the  streets  Mith  whatever  they 
considered  most  precious.  Their  cries  were  fearful.  "  Many  fled 
from  the  town,  leaving  all  theTr  property  behind  them.  Children 
were  sent  off  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  hired  at  any  price."  The  sick, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  who  could  not  be  moved,  or  who  had 
not  the  means  to  pay  for  removing  themselves,  wore  under  the 
sad  necessity  of  abiding  the  event,  having  the  dreadful  prospect 
before  them  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rebellious  malecontents, 
or  expiring  amid  the  flames  of  their  burning  houses.  To  bespeak 
the  compassion  of  a  frenzied,  and  by  this  time  an  intoxicated 
multitude,  formed  into  gangs,  breaking  up  and  robbing  houses, 
blue  flags  were  hung  out  from  many  doors  and  windows,  and  almost 
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every  house  was  scrawled  over  with,  "  No  Popery,"  "  God  bless 
Lord  George  Gordon,"  and  other  Protestant  watch-words.  On 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  writes  an  eye-witness  :  "  The  specta- 
cle was  awful.  The  King's  Bench,  Fleet  prison,  Borough  Clink, 
and  Surrey  bridewell,  were  all  in  flames  at  the  same  moment, 
and  their  depraved  inhabitants  let  loose  to  assist  in  the  general 
havoc.  Not  less  than  thirty-six  fearful  conflagrations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  were  seen  raging  simultaneously,  licking 
up  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  hastening  to  meet  each  other. 
These  illuminations  all  ascending  into  the  air,  and  consolidating 
together,  formed  an  atmosphere  of  flames  impressing  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  with  the  idea,  not  only  as  if  the  whole  metropolis 
was  burning,  but  all  nations  yielding  to  the  final  consummation 
of  all  things." 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  public  mind  began  to  put  on 
strength.  Disastrous  consequences  stared  every  man  in  themce. 
Death  at  every  man's  door  made  every  man  think.  The  mob 
were  either  drunk,  wearied  out  by  fatigue,  or  were  retreating  into 
hiding-places  to  conceal  their  booty.  The  time  was  long  since 
past,  when  it  had  become  humane  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary. Without  waiting  for  the  order  of  a  civil  magistrate,  the 
king  and  his  council,  the  king  particularly,  commanded  them  to 
fire  upon  the  midnight  marauders,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
were  discomfited,  driven  from  the  streets,  and  the  city  was  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  quiet.  What  a  frightful  thing,  a  whole  city 
in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  spreading  fire  and  desolation  over  the 
dwellings  of  the  flying  and  screaming  inhabitants ! 

The  parliament  acted  so  far  with  firmness,  that  it  refused  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  bill.  A  considerable  number  of  the  rioters 
were  tried  and  executed.  Lord  George  got  off  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand.  His  after  life  showed  that  his  mind  was  disordered,  and 
he  became  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of  blame.  Ultimately, 
he  professed  to  be  a  Jew,  wore  a  long  pendant  beard,  and  died  in 
prison. 

To  quiet  down  the  public  mind  a  bill  was  introduced  into  par- 
liament to  guard,  as  was  said,  the  Protestant  interest,  but  which 
only  made  it  unlawful  for  Catholics,  in  particular  circumstances, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Protestant  children.  The  mea- 
sure, though  intended  merely  to  soothe,  by  an  imposing  name, 
was  still  of  very  questionable  utility.  It  was  firmness,  and  not 
hollow  flattery,  which  the  nation  required.      Under  the  mask  of 
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legislating  for  religious  liberty,  religious  liberty  was  in  great 
clanger  of  being  betrayed.  England  certainly  had  a  bitter  draught 
administered  to  her  at  this  time  by  her  sister,  Scotland.  It  was 
the  Scotch  in  London  that  headed  the  attempt  at  repeal.  The 
Highland  bagpipes,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Gordons  were  coming.  The  Eng- 
lish statesmen  long  afterwards  were  loud  in  their  invectives 
against  Scotch  bigotry  and  Presbyterian  intolerance.* 

After  the  tumult  in  the  public  mind  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Hutchison,  in  1781,  again  ventured  before  the  public  with  his  last 
controversial  pamphlet  about  the  Covenants  and  Toleration,  that 
he  might  answer  Ramsay  and  Walker,  who  were  still  carrying  on 
the  war  against  Relief  principles;  and  also,  that  he  might  give  a 
side  wipe  to  Brown  of  Haddington  on  '  The  Absurdity  and  Perfidy 
of  all  Authoritative  Toleration  of  Gross  Heresy,  Blasphemy,  and 
Idolatry  in  Britain ;'  and  particularly,  that  he  might  reply  to  Bell, 
who  was  considered  a  Relief  writer,  though  at  the  time  when  he 
published  '  The  Lifting  up  of  the  Standard,'  he  was  out  of  con- 
nection with  the  body.  In  his  work,  Bell  had  taken  up  ground 
very  different  from  that  which  Hutchison  had  occupied,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  by  his  silence  to  sanction  any  such  deviation 
from  Relief  principles.  Instead  of  becoming  more  bigoted  against 
the  Catholics  during  the  Popish  riots,  Hutchison  had  made  pro- 
gress in  his  ideas  of  religious  liberty.  In  his  first  publication  he 
maintained  that  "  Popery  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  Pro- 
testant state,  nor  the  penal  laws  against  it  repealed ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  errors  of  that  superstition,  as  because  of  its  per- 
secuting and  cruel  genius,  and  because  Papists  arc  bound  to  keep 
no  faith  with  heretics."  f  But,  in  his  last  publication,  his  views  of 
toleration  are  far  more  liberal  and  enlightened.  In  opposition  to 
Ramsay  and  Walker,  Brown  and  Bell — all  of  whom  argued  for  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  defend  religion  and  punish  heretics — he 
contends  that  the  person  chosen  to  the  office  of  the  magistrate  is 
constituted  the  head  of  the  civil  state,  to  rule  his  subjects  in 
things  of  a  worldly  or  civil  nature,  but  that  he   does  not  become 

*  Authorities Bell's   Standard,    Scots   Acts,   Camcroiiian's   Warning,  Scots 

Magazine,  Chambers'  Lives,  Collection  of  Declarations,  Minutes  of  Assembly, 
Pamphlet  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Lord  George  Gordon's 
Trial,  Minutes  of  Procedure  of  the  Eighty -four  Glasgow  Societies,  Glasgow 
Mercury,  Erskiiic's  Life,  Campbell's  Address,  &c. 

t  View  of  Relief  System,  Part  iii  ,  p.  14. 
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thereby  the  Lord  of  men's  consciences  in  matters  of  religion,  so 
as  to  punish  them  in  their  civil  rights  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity, because  they  differ  from  him,  or,  it  may  be,  from  the  rest 
of  his  subjects,  on  some  religious  tenets.  Singling  out  Mr. 
Ramsay,  as  having  broadly  maintained  "  that  the  magistrate  must 
not  honour  the  erroneous  with  offices  o( jwtver  and  trust,"  he  says, 
"  Before  Mr.  Ramsay  trouble  the  world  with  any  more  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  positive  toleration,  he  would  be  wise 
to  consider  whether  he  can  clearly  prove  the  following  points  : — 
1.  What  set  of  clergy,  exclusive  of  others,  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  lucrative  creed  of  state.  2.  That  this  set  of  clergy, 
though  fallible  men  themselves,  will  compose  a  perfect  and  in- 
fallible creed,  including  all  revealed  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth. 
3.  That  after  such  a  creed  is  composed,  (which  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  this  world,)  it  is  an  appointment  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  that  none  but  those  who  understand,  believe,  and  profess 
every  article  of  this  creed,  should  enjoy  any  offices  in  the  civil 
government,  though  otherwise  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  them 
both  in  point  of  capacity  and  integrity.  4.  That  the  profession 
of  adherence  to  any  human  creed  whatever,  is,  by  Christ's  au- 
thority, made  the  condition  of  enjoying  civil  offices  under  the 
gospel."  * 

In  opposition  to  all  their  intolerant  maxims  about  toleration, 
Mr.  Hutchison,  in  two  sentences,  lays  down  his  views  both  as  to 
the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  mankind.  "1.  Those  who  are 
good  and  peaceable  subjects  of  the  civil  state,  should  be  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  according  to  that  information 
of  truth  and  duty  which  they  have  received  from  the  word  of 
God.  2.  The  offices  of  the  civil  state,  ought,  without  respect  of 
persons,  to  be  conferred  upon  those  members  of  the  community 
who  appear  best  qualified,  in  point  of  ability  and  integrity,  to 
discharge  them,  to  whatever  denomination  of  Protestants  they 
belong."  t  It  will  be  observed  that  he  still  confines  "  offices  of  the 
civil  state  to  Protestants,"  to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  Papists; 
but  what  a  difference,  when,  in  his  publication  three  years  before, 
he  would  not  even  tolerate  them  as  citizens,  nor  allow  of  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws  against  them !  In  this  his  last  publication,  written 
after  the  frenzy  of  the  public  mind  had  somewhat  subsided,  he 
never  mentions  the  Romanists  even  by  name ;  and  utters  no  in- 

*  Animadvcisions,  p.  23.  f  lb.  p.  24. 
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vectives  against  their  dangerous  and  anti-government  principles. 
If  he  had  still  a  little  of  the  leaven  about  him  of  what  was  called 
"  negative  toleration  ;"  yet  his  views  accorded  with  the  tenor  of 
the  Popish  bill,  and  certainly  he  was  far  a-head  of  the  great  body 
of  the  community,  who  were  still  circumscribing  to  a  religious 
class  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  well  as  the  offices  of  state. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  *  Animadversions,'  he  fastens  on  Bell's 
volume  '  On  Lifting  up  the  Standard ; '  and,  though  he  does  not 
name  him  or  his  book,  he  selects  all  his  strong  points,  which,  he 
says,  are  "  weakly  put,"  and  rapidly  demolishes  them.  The 
panacea  of  Bell  for  resisting  Popery  was  the  renewal  of  the  Cove- 
nants ;  and,  as  national  covenants  had  no  authority  in  the  New 
Testament,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  vowing  and  cove- 
nanting were  the  same, — that  vowing  was  not  contrary  to  the 
gospel  economy, — and  that  by  engaging  in  a  national  voio  against 
Popery,  the  obligation  on  the  public  mind  to  resist  it  would  be 
thereby  increased. 

Hutchison  takes  him  up  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  argument. 
He  denies  that  religious  vowing  and  religious  swearing  are  the 
same.  "  A  vow  is  a  solemn  promise  made  to  God  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  lawful  to  be  done."  "  An  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal 
to  God  with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  the  swearer,  and  an  invo- 
cation of  him  as  a  witness  and  avenger  of  insincerity  and  false- 
hood. Vowing  was  lawful  under  all  the  three  dispensations;  but 
swearing,  as  an  act  of  worship,  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  as  God 
was  their  King,  and  required  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance." 
"  Christ  himself,  his  apostles,  and  all  the  primitive  churches 
vowed  to  God,  or  promised  obedience  to  him,  which  is  the  whole 
of  a  vow.  No  religious  worship  or  obedience  can  be  performed, 
in  an  acceptable  manner,  without  vows  expressed  or  implied, 
essential  or  formal.  But  neither  Christ,  his  apostles,  nor  the  first 
Christian  churches,  swore  to  God,  as  far  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  not  one  single  precept  or  recommenda- 
tion to  this  purpose  in  the  whole  New  Testament ;  nor  does  any- 
thing of  it  appear  in  the  example  of  Christ,  who  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  divine  law ;  nor  can  we  behold  the  least  vestige 
of  it  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  in  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings, though  both  the  apostles,  and  the  churches  planted  by  them, 
were  most  exemplary  in  all  the  branches  of  the  gospel-worship."  * 

*  Ariiniiul versions,  p.  108. 
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The  general  cry  at  that  time  was,  Let  us  swear  the  covenants, 
and  thus  bring'  ourselves  under  new  obligations  to  resist  Popery. 
Mr.  Bell  strenuously  argued  in  this  way.  His  influence,  from  his 
learning  and  weight  of  character,  was  great.  Hutchison,  there- 
fore, sifted  his  arguments,  blew  away  the  chaff,  and  showed  that 
the  residue  of  wheat  that  remained  was  small  indeed.  He  main- 
tained that  no  man  could  add  to  the  obligations  of  God's  law  by 
any  vow  wWch  he  could  make.  The  law  was  perfect.  It  bound 
every  moral  duty  upon  us  by  ties  which  man  could  not  make 
firmer.  It  was  impious  to  say  that  man  could,  by  his  vows,  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  God's  authority.  All  that  a  vow  can  do  is 
merely  to  impress,  and  render  more  lively,  our  sense  of  duty. 
Our  obligation  to  pray  is  the  same,  whether  we  vow  or  not;  our 
obligation  to  give  charity  is  the  same,  whether  we  vow  or  not ; 
our  excitements,  however,  to  perform  them  may  be  increased  by 
a  promise  which  we  have  made,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  a  vow.  The  duty  is  the  same,  the  motives  are  the 
same,  but  the  motives  to  the  duty  may  be  stirred  up  ;  and  where 
they  are  lively,  there  is  the  greater  sin  in  resisting  them. 

Still,  even  in  regard  to  formal  congregational  vowing,  the 
same  scriptural  objection  starts  up  as  in  regard  to  congregational 
swearing.  Is  there  an  example  in  the  New  Testament  of  a 
church  or  nation  setting  aside  a  day,  and  coming  before  the  Lord 
and  solemnly  subscribing  with  their  hands  a  vow  as  an  act  of 
worship  to  do  some  particular  thing?  They  vowed  in  effect 
to  serve  the  Lord  together  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Supper  and 
in  prayer,  and  in  other  religious  ordinances ;  but  where  is  the 
pattern  of  a  congregation  meeting  for  vowing  at  stated  times,  for 
bringing  themselves  under  obligations  for  doing  a  particular  ser- 
vice, such  as  extirpating  Popery,  or  resisting  Socinianism  ? 

The  cutting  way  in  which  Mr.  Hutchison  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Bell  and  his  book  against  Popery,  has  a  great  deal  of  edge  in  it, 
and  must  have  been  felt.  Mr.  BellJiad.,,^is^,^ow;ri.jtgfliper,  and 
could  make  a  keen  retort.  He  had  jglecL.  strongly  for  cove- 
nanting being  a  moral  duty,  and  a  new  obligation  superinduced 
upon  the  law  of  God,  and  yet  he  declares,  as  has  been  noticed, 
that  "  he  does  not  make  these  things  terms  of  communion." 
Whereupon  Hutchison  says,  "  Another  prodigy  is,  that  a  new 
obligation  man  has  lately  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  world 
tliat  religious  swearing  is  a  moral  duty,  but  he  is  not  for  making 
it  a  term  of  communion  ;  yea,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his 
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book  is  professedly  written  against  the  Papists  and  their  religion, 
yet  he  declares  in  his  Preface,  '  That  he  does  not  view  his 
sentiments  as  a  term  of  Christian  communion :'  consequently,  if 
he  speaks  truth  after  all  his  pretended  opposition  to  the  good 
Papists,  the  difference  between  them  and  him,  in  point  of  religion, 
will  not  hinder  him  from  holding  communion  with  them.  And 
though  his  sentiments  are  against  Socinianism  and  Arianism,  as 
he  does  not  consider  them  as  terms  of  Christian  communion  ac- 
cording to  his  professed  principles,  the  Socinians  and  Arians  will 
be  cordially  admitted  by  him  to  sealing  ordinances. 

"  But  if  he  is  not  willing  to  make  religious  swearing  a  term  of 
communion,  though  he  holds  it  to  be  a  moral  duty,  and  declares 
his  willingness  to  hold  communion  with  those  who  deny  it  to  be 
a  moral  duty,  may  he  not,  upon  the  same  principle,  hold  com- 
munion with  them  who  deny  any  other  moral  duty  of  the  divine 
law  ?  for  why  should  any  one  precept  of  the  law  be  more  re- 
spected than  another?  And  if  one  precept  of  the  moral  law  is 
not  to  be  made  a  term  of  communion,  for  the  same  reason  the 
whole  ten  commandments  should  not  be  made  terms  of  com- 
munion, and  then  we  shall  have  terms  of  Christian  communion 
as  open  and  extensive  as  the  tribe  of  libertines  can  desire ;  and 
in  this  manner,  by  improving  in  the  doctrine  of  neiu  obligations 
different  from  the  moral  law,  we  may,  perhaps,  in  process  of  time, 
get  clear  of  all  its  old  obligations.  And  indeed  this  new  obliga- 
tion writer  could  not,  consistently  with  his  avowed  principles, 
refuse  sealing  ordinances  to  any,  though  they  denied  all  the  ten 
commandments ;  for  though  he  believes  every  one  of  them  him- 
self to  be  of  divine  authority,  yet  he  declares  '  that  he  does  not 
consider  his  sentiments  as  a  term  of  Christian  communion.'  "  * 

It  was  long  before  the  effects  of  this  antipopish  controversy  in 
the  different  churches  in  Scotland  were  fully  developed.  Like 
most  other  human  things,  they  were  partly  good  and  partly  evil. 
Among  the  great  majority  of  Protestants,  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened opinions  began  henceforward  to  gain  ground,  but  a  few 
were  driven  back  upon  more  bigoted  notions  with  an  increasing 
dread  of  Popery,  and  ultimately  separated  from  the  larger  sec- 
tions of  the  Seceders  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reli- 
gious matters.  At  this  period  the  elements  of  contention  and 
division  began  to  work,  and  to  manifest  the  symptoms  of  a  coming 
storm. 

*  Aiiiniiul versions,  p.  120. 
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GENERAL   ATTEMPT    TO    GET    QUIT   OF   PATRONAGE— INCREASE    OF 
THE  RELIEF— BUCHANITES— SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  national  mind  of  Scotland  was  greatly  elevated,  by  the  de- 
cided triumph  which  was  obtained,  as  to  the  Popish  bill.  They 
had  never  before  seen  the  power  of  combined  and  vigorous  exer- 
tion in  controlling  the  government,  and  carrying  a  national  mea- 
sure. The  whole  country  being  organized,  the  people  resolved 
to  keep  up  the  system  of  organization,  and  as  they  had  managed 
to  shut  out  Papists  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  so  they  deter- 
mined they  would  now  expel  the  last  remnant  of  Popery  from  their 
national  church.  Patronage  had  long  been  complained  of  as  a 
grievance,  and  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Popery, 
which  at  the  Reformation  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  "  lay 
patrons,"  and  which  ought  to  have  been  purged  out.  They  were 
resolved  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  henceforward  be 
a  free,  pure,  sound  Protestant  church,  and  submit  to  no  Popish 
yoke  whatever. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  a  society  was  organized  in  Glasgow, 
which  took  to  itself  the  name  of  "  The  Constitutional  Society  of 
Correspondence."  Its  object  was  to  obtain  "  an  immediate  re- 
dress of  patronage.  It  was  not  to  operate  through  the  church 
courts,  but,  like  its  type  and  predecessor,  "  it  was  to  correspond 
with  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,"  to  stir  them  up,  and  get  them 
all  at  one  time,  and  with  one  voice,  "  to  petition  the  legislature  to 
repeal  the  iniquitous  law  of  patronage."  The  presidents  of  the 
eighty-five  societies  in  Glasgow,  who  had  been  of  so  great  use 
in  arresting  the  Popish  bill,  again  met,  and  threw  all  the 
weight  of  their  influence  into  this  new  society,  which  was  only  the 
old  society  under  a  new  name.  Eleven  hundred  circular  letters 
were  sent  throughout  Scotland.  The  different  parishes  were  to 
correspond  with  them  rather  than  publish  their  resolutions  separ- 
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ately  in  the  newspapers,  that  they  might  know  their  strength, 
and  take  their  measures  accordingly.  A  similar  society  was 
formed  at  Falkirk,  which  also  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  parishes  in 
that  quarter  of  Scotland,  and  became  a  focus  likewise  of  agita- 
tion and  of  influence.  A  third  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
all  were  to  co-operate  for  one  great  object — the  removal  of  the 
yoke  of  patronage,  which  had  descended  from  Rome. 

Various  circumstances  were  favourable  for  making  a  united  ef- 
fort, besides  the  important  fact  of  the  anti-popish  machinery  being 
still  in  existence,  and  ready  to  be  turned  against  patronage.  After 
a  long  train  of  decisions,  for  thirty  years  in  the  Assembly,  patron- 
age had  become  the  law  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Assembly  of  1780  had  carried  the  matter  higher  than 
ever  it  had  been  before.  In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Biggar 
which  came  before  them,  "  the  call  was  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
without  a  single  name."  Out  of  1,200  parishioners,  no  elder  nor 
head  of  a  family  would  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 
presentee.  After  eleven  months,  a  few  persons,  and  the  most  of 
them  Episcopalians,  promised,  by  letter,  to  subscribe  the  call. 
"  This  circumstance  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  zealous 
friends  of  patronage,  who  strongly  averred,  that  these  letters  were 

equal  to  a  call,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  such There  were 

others  who  spoke  out,  and  said,  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  call 
at  all ; — that  as  the  law  of  patronage  stood,  the  presentee  was 
entitled  to  the  benefice,  and  the  church  was  obliged  to  collate,  if 
no  objections  were  offered  and  proved  against  his  life  and  doc- 
trine."* The  Assembly  enjoined  his  settlement  with  all  conve- 
nient speed.  The  people  left  him  to  uplift  the  emoluments,  and 
erected  for  themselves  a  Relief  church. 

The  settlement  of  Fenwick,  in  the  same  year,  was  still  worse. 
When  the  person  to  be  presented  preached  two  Sabbaths,  that 
the  people  might  prove  his  gifts,  before  his  call  was  moderated,  the 
whole  congregation,  on  both  days,  consisted  of  only  the  presentee 
and  precentor,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  moderation,  no 
person  appeared  to  sign  the  call,  but  the  factor  of  the  patron, 
to  sign  for  his  master.  The  presbytery  of  Irvine  were  ordered 
to  proceed  with  the  settlement,  and  the  commission  were  enjoined 
to  see  it  executed.  The  Assembly  of  1781  "  carried  the  matter 
to  a  more  extravagant  pitch,"  (if  that  was  possible,)  "  by  ordering 

*  Narrative  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  1780,  by  J.  Burn.     P.  7- 
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several  young  men  to  be  settled  in  vacant  parishes  by  presen- 
tations alone,  without  the  shadow  of  a  call  from  the  parish- 
ioners."* In  several  cases,  presbyteries  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  go  through  the  empty  form  of  moderating  a 
call.  The  presentation  was  considered  sufficient.  The  plan  of 
procedure  had  been  introduced  into  the  Assembly  by  Dr. 
Robertson  at  the  deposition  of  Gillespie ;  and  while  he  could 
manage  things  with  the  perfect  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  yet 
he  had  never  swerved  from  that  policy  which  he  had  considered 
constitutional  in  the  church,  as  established  by  law.  The  leader 
of  the  Assembly,  however,  was  leader  no  more.  He  never  ap- 
peared in  it  again  after  1780.  He  retired  from  his  distinguished 
position  in  the  vigour  of  life.  The  anti^popish  party  had,  to  all 
appearance,  driven  him  from  the  helm.  During  this  national 
mania  he  had  been  baffled  in  the  Assembly,  and  deserted  by  his 
own  friends.  At  the  close  of  his  memorable  speech,  in  which  he 
defended  his  conduct  at  great  length,  in  reference  to  the  Popish 
bill,  he  thanked  the  Assembly,  as  already  related,  for  their  indul- 
gence, and  the  attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him,  and 
then  he  pointedly  added — "  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  mentioned 
my  own  name  in  this  house;  I  trust  it  shall  be  the  last."  Ev^en 
his  appeal  to  their  sympathy,  and  his  kind  of  implied  threat  of 
withdrawal,  failed.  He  could  not  carry  his  motion,  and  he  had 
too  long  been  the  first  man  in  the  Assembly  to  condescend  to  be 
the  second.  Some  of  his  friends,  as  we  shall  yet  see,  were  pressing 
him  to  relax  the  terms  of  the  formula  in  signing  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  to  which  he  could  not  accede.  On  his  retirement  the 
people,  who  had  always  regarded  him  as  the  great  break-water 
of  the  patrons,  thought  they  would  now  sweep  all  before  them. 

Besides,  Fox  and  the  whigs  were  now  in  office,  and  high  expecta- 
tions of  popular  measures  were  cherished  throughout  the  country. 
"  From  that  liberality  of,  and  that  regard  to,  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, which  His  Majesty's  present  ministers  have  uniformly  shown 
since  their  entrance  into  office,  we  may  form  no  slender  hope,  that 
a  request  so  reasonable  will  obtain  at  least  a  fair  hearing."  f  As  it 
was  intended  to  go  direct  to  parliament,  and  not  through  the 
medium  of  church  courts,  in  whom  they  declared  they  had  no 
confidence,  "  the  Dissenters  cordially  joined  in  the  measure."  t 
The  object  of  this  general  combination  was  to  seek  the  destruc- 

*  Glasgow  Circular.  f  Falkirk  Circular.  J  Ibid. 
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tion  of  patronage ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  agreed,  as  their 
published  resolutions  testify,  how  or  by  whom  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  to  be  exercised. 

The  synod  of  Relief,  at  its  meeting  in  1782,  resolved  to  give 
its  aid  to  the  societies,  which  were  struggling  for  the  redress  of 
the  grievance  of  patronage.  It  passed  the  following  resolution, 
which  it  ordered  to  be  inserted  into  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
newspapers.  "  The  synod  of  Relief  having  met,  and  being  in- 
formed that  several  societies  through  the  nation  are  beginning  to 
concert  measures  for  applying  to  the  legislature  for  a  redress  of 
the  grievance  of  patronage,  cordially  approve  of  those  measures, 
and  express  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  different  so- 
cieties of  their  Christian  brethren  through  Scotland,  by  every 
constitutional  mean,  to  carry  forward  a  scheme  so  salutary, — a 
scheme  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  liberty  and 
peace  of  the  nation.  The  synod  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  such 
an  application  will  be  attended  with  the  most  desirable  success, 
when  they  consider  the  mild  and  lenient  dispositions  of  that  excel- 
lent person  who  fills  the  British  throne,  and  of  his  ministers ;  the 
more  especially  as  Ireland,  our  sister  kingdom,  is  now  applying 
to  parliament  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  have  their  most  sanguine  desires  gratified." 

Like  many  other  plans  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  country  ended  in  smoke,  and  the  galling  yoke  of 
patronage  was  thereby  more  firmly  bound  round  the  neck  of  Scot- 
land. Every  struggle  showed  more  clearly  than  before  that  the 
law  of  the  land  recognised  it,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  the  church  and  the  state.  Fox,  to  whom  all  eyes 
were  turned  for  redress  of  the  grievance,  resigned  the  seals  of 
office  before  he  had  well  received  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  Lord  Shelburne.  The  antipatronage  movement 
went  on  with  greatly  diminished  prospects  of  success. 

The  clergy  did  not  allow  the  people  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
A  great  number  of  overtures  were  sent  up  from  different  synods, 
and  the  popular  party  in  the  Assembly  resolved  to  mingle  in  the 
strife,  though  the  people  would  have  considered  their  silence 
sound  discretion. 

The  moderate  side  of  the  house  was  without  a  head.  Dr. 
Macknight  was  putting  forward  his  pretensions  to  stand  in  the 
room  of  Robertson.     He  was  disposed  to  abate  somewhat  from 
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the  policy  of  his   predecessor,  and  to  consider  a  call  from  the 
people  indispensable.     Hardy,  who  published  this  year  (1782)  his 
'  Principles  of  Moderation,'  was  also  willing  to  make  a  surrender 
of  some  things  to  "  the  popular  interest,"  and  tried  by  smooth 
language   to   cajole   them    into    a    half   popular  measure.      The 
patron,    by  his  delegate,    was  to   have   one  vote, — the    heritors 
another,  and   the   session  a  third,   and   these  were  to   elect  the 
minister.     It  was  an  old  plan  burnished  up  anew.     These  symp- 
toms betrayed   weakness    and   timidity  in    the   moderate  party. 
The  dread  of  the  anti-popish  combniation  had  not  yet  subsided 
in  its  stupendous  effects  upon  the  public  mind.     Principal  Hill 
of  St.  Andrews,  as  the  leader  of  a  large  section  of  the  Assembly, 
took  the  old  constitutional  ground  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  plan 
of  ecclesiastical   policy   he   had  studied,   adopted,  and  admired. 
Dr.  Macknight  and  his  followers,  however,  would  not  own  his 
leadership  ;  and  the  popular  party  and  they  having  united,  Hill 
was  outvoted.      This  was  not  very  flattering  to  the  man   whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  moderates  wished  to  be  their  new  leader. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  worsted  because  he  had  been  vanquished 
in    the    first    skirmish.      Without    saying   which    of  these    new 
leaders  was  the  more  learned— and  both  of  them  were   highly 
respectable— Dr.    Hill  was  by  far  the  better  fitted  of  the^wo 
to  control  a  popular  assembly.     He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  church.     He  was   dignified,  hospitable,  and 
accessible.     Before  next  assembly  he  made  himself  sure  of  the 
views  of  the  government  by  corresponding  with  Lord  Kinnoul ; 
and  when  the  subject  came  before  them  again,  in   1783,  he  took 
the  high   ground    of   moving    the    dismission    of   all    overtures 
against  patronage,  and  sweeping  them  at  once  beneath  the  table. 
He  was  resolved  to  countenance  no  half  measures,  and  he  scorned 
to  tantalize  the  public  mind  with  expectations  which  the  govern- 
ment  would  not  grant ;  and  which  they,  as  a  church-court,  could 
not  fulfil  to  the  people,  as  patronage  was   the  law  of  the  land. 
His^  motion  to  put  an  end  to  the  anti-patronage  movement,  was 
carried  by   an  immense  majority.     Being   resolved  to  push  his 
victory,  establish  his  authority,  and  free  himself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  hypocritical  forms,  he  also  induced  the  assembly,  with- 
out a  division,  to  leave  out  "  the  clause  in  the  instructions  hitherto 
given  annually  to  the  commission,  which  required  it  to  apply  to 
parliament  at  any  convenient    season    for   deliverance   from  the 
grievance  of  patronage."     The  matter,  by  these  vigorous  mea- 
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sures,  was  set  at  rest ;  no  attempt  being  afterwards  made  against 
patronage,  or  the  act  supporting  it."  *  The  victory  must  have 
been  complete.  A  most  surprising  change  from  this  time  for- 
Avard  seems  to  have  come  over  the  mind  of  the  popular  party, 
for  Sir  H.  Moncrieff,  who  was  long  its  leader,  has  said, — "  The 
great  majority  of  the  church  are  convinced,  that  the  system  of 
patronage,  so  long  resisted  in  the  church-courts,  is  at  last  com- 
pletely established.  Even  many  of  those  individuals,  who  held 
a  different  doctrine,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  do  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient, in  the  present  times,  to  revive  a  controversy,  which  such 
a  long  series  of  decisions  in  the  supreme  court  is  held  to  have 
settled.  It  appears  to  them,  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the 
revival  of  the  controversy  would  not  only  contribute  nothing  to 
lessen  the  evils  which  they  still  impute  to  the  system  which  has 
been  so  long  acted  upon ;  but  that,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  the  country,  it  would  aggravate  the  difficulties  which  occur,  in 
effectuating  the  induction  of  individual  presentees,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  irritations,  which  serve  so  much  to  distract,  and  to  divide 
the  people."! 

While  this  great  anti-patronage  contest  terminated  in  bringing 
the  law  of  the  church  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  the  state 
ill  the  settlement  of  ministers,  it  had  yet  indirectly  a  favourable 
influence  among  many  of  the  people  upon  the  great  question  of 
religious  liberty.  The  history,  nature,  and  effects  of  patronage 
became  matters  of  public  discussion.  Parishes  ceased  to  agitate 
and  appeal  against  an  intruder,  for  they  knew  what  would  be  the 
decision.  Violent  settlements  came  to  an  end.  People  quietly 
withdrew  from  the  church  where  patronage  was  the  law  and 
practice  ;  built  for  themselves  churches,  and  called  ministers  to  dis- 
pense religious  ordinances  according  to  the  model  contained  in  the 
New  Testament ;  while  those  who  loved  patronage  quietly  sat  still 
in  the  parish  churches.  The  Relief  interest  now  spread  with  great 
rapidity;  and  nothing  prevented  the  synod  from  erecting-  places 
of  worship  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  but  a  difficulty 
in  supplying  them  when  built  with  ministers. 

The  general  cry  is,  that  persons  became  Dissenters,  about  this 
time,  solely  because  of  the  grievance  of  patronage.  The  cry  con- 
veys a  false  impression.  The  preliminary  question  is,  what  did 
they  understand  by  patronage?      The  most  intelligent  class  by  far 

*  Cook's  I.ifc  of  Hill,  p.  HM.  f  '  Erskine's  Life,'  AppcMidix,  p.  466. 
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in  the  community  at  the  time  were  the  manufacturers  of  Glas- 
gow; and  their  resolutions,  published  in  1782,  show  that  they 
considered  patronage  the  very  essence  of  an  Establishment,  and 
that  they  must  get  quit  of  the  one  by  giving  up  the  other.  After 
stating  that  the  term,  "  patron,"  was  known  in  the  Roman  re- 
public before  the  New  Testament  church  had  an  existence;  and 
that  it  signified  a  person  who  manumitted  a  slave,  who  ex- 
pected some  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  became  his  protector, — and 
also  tha.t  a  patron  signified  a  person  who  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Roman  poor, — and  in  none  of  which  senses  is  it  used  in  the 
canon,  or  ecclesiastical  law  ;  they  thus  proceed :  —  "In  none 
of  these  ancient  senses  does  the  church  acknowledge  any  other 
patron  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  while  church  members 
have  a  title  to  enjoy  all  their  rights,  civil  and  sacred,  under  the 
auspicious  patronage  of  the  civil  magistrate,  yet  they  possess  this 
as  men,  and  as  a  debt  due  to  them  as  good  subjects,  which  their 
religion  cannot  fail  to  make  them.  This  is  all  the  civil  magistrate 
can  do  for  the  church :  and  it  is  enough,  in  all  reason,  if  designing 
churchmen  had  thought  it  enough. 

"  But  no  sooner  had  the  Roman  emperor  declared  himself 
a  Christian  ;  had  given  rest  unto  the  Christian  subjects  from 
persecution  ;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  mistaken  zeal  for 
religion  had  loaded  the  ministers  of  the  church  with  honours,  pre- 
ferments, and  riches,  then  they  finding  themselves  warm  in  their 
seats,  began  to  exult  over  their  fellow-christians  and  oflSce- 
bearers,  to  engage  the  secular  power  to  interpose  upon  the  slight- 
est differences  among  them,  and  to  crush  the  party  that  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  saddled  with  the  epithets  of  heretic  and  schis- 
matic by  the  factions  in  favour,  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong. 

"  Hence  division  and  wars  filled  the  world,  to  the  scandal  of 
religion,  or  rather  the  professors  of  it;  hence  the  original  of  civil 
establishments  of  religion ;  of  the  great  patronage,  which  we  may, 
for  distinction,  call  imperial,  as  it  has  been  the  mother  of  every 
other  kind  of  patronage,  ever  named  in  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
one  word,  hence  was  gendered  the  apocalyptic  beast  mentioned 
Rev.  xiii.  1,  2. 

"  Hence  patronage  was  carried  till  about  the  fifth  century, 
the  clergy  of  the  western  churches  did  not  think  them.selves  very 
safe  in  the  possession  of  their  wealth,  as  the  Roman  empire  was 
in  an  unsettled  state  bv  the  inundation  of  the  northern  nations, 
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and  therefore  they  thought  proper  to  address  the  emperor  by  two 
different  councils,  to  grant  that  some  holy  and  powerful  men 
might  be  appointed  by  the  church,  to  act  in  office  for  the  defence 
of  the  church's  patrimony,  against  all  invaders;  which  accord- 
ingly was  granted,  and  these  were  dignified  with  the  ancient 
and  honourable  title  of  patron  :  hence  the  protection  of  the 
church,  (or,  if  you  please,)  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  was  the 
original,  essential,  and  constitute  part  of  that  character;  such 
was  the  state  of  patronage;  such  the  power  intrusted  with  patrons 
for  some  centuries;  but  as  yet  they  had  not  their  full  compli- 
ment of  authority  in  the  church. 

"  The  patron  was  not  as  yet  to  his  zenith;  he  had  not  as  yet 
given  gifts  to  ecclesiastic  men,  nor  had  received  the  power  to 
give  ministers  to  the  church.  Now  the  Christian  people  had  the 
choice  of  the  clergy,  from  the  Pope  to  the  parish  priest;  for  a 
long  time  after  the  church  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  civil 
state,  and  thereby  became  imperial.  However,  in  the  process  of 
time  the  clergy  themselves  became  the  electors  into  vacancies, 
and  had  seized  upon  the  people's  rights,  taking  advantage  of 
their  ignorance,  and  persuading  them  they  were  not  fit  to  choose 
for  themselves;  this  grew  into  custom,  and  was  established  thereby 
into  a  law.  Now  began  the  simoniacal  trade !  the  clergy  had 
the  people's  rights  lying  upon  their  hands,  bethought  themselves 
of  a  scheme  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  trade  by  getting  a  greater 
plenty  of  churches,  they  proposed  to  noblemen,  gentlemen,  &c., 
that  whoever  at  their  own  expense  would  build  a  church,  and 
dote  it  with  church  lands,  should  have  the  right  of  presentation 
unto  that  living  vested  in  his  person,  heirs  or  his  assigns  for  ever. 

"  The  scheme  took,  churches  were  built,  and  richly  doted, 
and  those  who  did  it  Avere  honoured  with  the  name  of  patron, 
complimented  by  a  simoniacal  clergy  with  the  stolen  rights  of 
the  Christian  people,  and  had  liberty  from  them,  by  virtue  of 
their  bargain,  in  their  respective  charters,  to  invert  the  people's 
rights  as  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  patronage  at  the  re- 
formation from  popery,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith  in  all  nations 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see,  as  well  as  in  Scotland." 

Men  holding  such  sentiments  as  these  were  far  advanced  in 
the  science  of  church  and  state  politics,  and  had  gone  in  theory 
to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  Had  they  lived  in  1834,  as  they 
lived  in  1782,  they  would  have  been  called  voluntaries,  and  the 
enemies  of  all  establishments.     If  such  men  as  these  deserted  the 
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church  for  patronage,  yet  it  was  not  for  that  lay-patronage  which 
is  condemned  by  many  of  the  established  clergy  now.  The  same 
word,  when  used  by  the  one  or  the  other,  has  a  very  different 
meaning. 

The  Relief  synod  had  now  increased  so  much,  that  a  fourth 
presbytery  was  erected  in  1781,  by  disjoining  several  churches 
from  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  constituting  them  the  Pres- 
bytery of  St.  Ninians. 

According  as  a  religious  denomination  increases,  its  liability  to 
suffer  from  heresy,  fanaticism,  or  immorality  is  also  proportionally 
augmented.  The  greater  the  breadth  of  ground  that  is  co^'ered 
with  wheat,  the  more  numerous  the  tares.  The  truth  of  this 
humbling  fact  was  experienced  by  the  Relief  in  the  midst  of  its 
flattering  success. 

In  the  year  1781,  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  a  native  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Ninians,  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
received  into  connection  with  the  Relief  synod.  He  was  speedily 
called,  and  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Relief  church,  Irvine. 
The  settlement  was  harmonious;  and  though  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements were  not  of  the  first  order,  he  was  pretty  much  esteemed 
as  a  preacher.  He  delighted,  however,  rather  to  speak  from  Sinai 
than  from  Zion.  Like  men  of  this  stamp,  he  was  vain  of  his  own 
attainments  while  he  was  denouncing  others  with  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  Being  easily  puffed  up,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled 
and  drawn  aside  by  the  flattery  of  Mrs.  Buchan,  an  artful  fanatic, 
and  thus  gained  to  himself  a  notoriety  which  his  slender  talents, 
in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  duty,  would  never  have  won ; 
but  which  after  all  was  rather  a  matter  of  humiliation  than  of 
honour. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Buchan  was  Elspat  Simpson.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  innkeeper  at  Fetney-Can — 
the  half-way  house  between  Banff  and  Portsoy.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  1740.  Her  life  might  be  chronicled  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. She  left  her  native  place  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  came  to  Glasgow,  engaged  in  service,  and  married  Robert 
Buchan,  a  workman  in  the  Delfwork,  Broomielaw.  She  belong- 
ed, at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  to  the  Scotch  Episcopalians,  but 
her  husband  being  a  Burgher  Seceder  she  adopted  his  principles, 
and  was  admitted  into  communion  with  the  Secession.  These 
facts  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  constitute  the  sum  of  her 
history ;  but  as  she  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  inspiration  from  her 
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earliest  years,  and  attempted  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religious 
sect,  she  has  garnished  her  own  story  with  magniloquent  words 
and  high  sounding  pretensions.  She  thus  gives  the  outlines  of 
her  own  history  to  a  clergyman  in  England  :  — 

"  As  I  have  no  education  I  cannot  write  you  in  a  learned 
style,  and  I  can  dictate  nothing  but  what  I  have  been  taught 
of  God."  She  then  proceeds  to  inform  him  that  ''  her  mother 
according  to  the  flesh  died  when  she  was  two  years  of  age.  Her 
father  married  again.  She  was  neither  fed,  nor  clothed,  nor  edu- 
cated by  parents  according  to  the  flesh,  but  he  who  feeds  the 
ravens,  clothes  the  lilies,  teaches  babes,  prepared  a  goodly  heri- 
tage for  me,  and  made  Jesus  Christ  my  tutor."  She  had  a 
vision  in  the  fields,  "  how  death  came  into  the  world,"  when  she 
was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Again,  when  she  was  about 
thirty-four,  according  to  her  own  mystic  language,  "  the  power 
of  God  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  all  my  senses,  that  it  over- 
came the  flesh  so  much  that  I  could  not  make  use  of  earthly  food 
for  some  weeks,  which  made  all  who  saw  me  conclude  that  I  was 
to  depart  this  life,  and  many  came  to  hear  me  speak,  which  was 
all  about  God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus  to  men  and  women."* 

Mrs.  Buchan  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  White  at  the  Glasgow 
April  sacrament  1783.  "  When  my  whole  soul,"  says  she,  "was 
at  the  first  filled  with  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
the  world  calls  strange  doctrine,  I,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  walk, 
(she  had  been  weakened  by  the  vision  and  want  of  food,)  went 
from  kirk  to  kirk  to  hear  what  they  said,  for  I  saw  such  a  new 
light  in  the  Bible  that  I  wondered  where  my  eyes  had  been  be- 
fore. In  the  course  of  providence  I  saw  Mr.  Hugh  White 
preaching  in  a  church  in  Glasgow,  (Mr.  Bell's,)  on  that  portion 
of  scripture,  '  Sanctify  yourselves,  for  to-morrow  will  the  Lord 
do  wonders  among  you.'  I  thought  he  was  a  greater  advocate 
for  holiness  and  enemy  to  sin  than  ever  I  had  heard  before,  so 
that  my  soul  was  so  filled  with  love  to  him  that  I  could  get  no 
rest  till  I  Vrote  him,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  by  letters 
weekly  for  the  space  of  four  months  before  ever  he  saw  me  face 
to  face."t 

By  her  artful  conversation  she  managed  to  gain  him  over  to 
her  views.      She  deserted  her  husband,  went  to  Irvine,  and  be- 

*  Eight   Letters  between  the   People   railed  Buchanites  and  a  Teacher  near 
Edinburgh,  pp.  3G-38.     Edin.  1785. 

t  Page  41. 
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came  an  inmate  of  Mr.  White's  family.  His  wife,  which  is  re- 
markable, was  also  fascinated  with  her,  and  became  her  convert- 
Mr.  White  was  speedily  observed  to  change  his  doctrine,  and  to 
preach  another  gospel.  The  leading  persons  of  the  congregation 
were  dissatisfied,  met,  and  tracing  up  the  change,  which  was  every 
Sabbath  becoming  more  apparent,  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Buchan, 
sent  a  deputation  earnestly  entreating  him  to  dismiss  her ;  but  he 
was  now  so  enamoured  of  her  mystic  views,  that  he  declared  "he 
would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  arm ;  but  they  need  put  themselves 
to  no  trouble,  for  if  the  majority  of  his  church  were  dissatisfied  he 
would  go  away."*  Like  other  heretics  in  resigning  their  churches, 
his  first  words  were  the  most  generous.  When  it  came  to  the 
point  that  he  must  either  renounce  his  novel  opinions  or  give  up 
his  charge,  he  clung  to  his  church  with  great  tenacity,  disre- 
garding the  sentence  of  suspension  passed  by  the  presbytery,  so 
that  they  were  compelled  to  frame  a  libel,  and  strip  him  of  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  until  he  renounced  his  heresies.  During 
his  trial  he  maintained  with  unflinching  firmness,  that  what  the 
presbytery  called  errors  were  precious  truths,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  tested  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
by  the  word  of  God — of  course,  understanding  the  word  of  God 
not  as  the  synod  understood  it,  but  as  he  chose  to  interpret  it. 
In  his  own  estimation  he  received  gross  injustice.  With  the 
greatest  inconsistency  he  was  eagerly  desirous  to  retain  his  salary 
as  a  Relief  minister,  while  yet  he  taught  doctrines  subversive  of 
those  he  had  engaged  to  inculcate. 

Mr.  White,  though  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
still  continued  to  reside  in  Irvine,  and  laboured  zealously  by 
preaching  and  otherwise,  along  with  Mrs.  Buchan,  to  propagate 
his  fanatical  opinions.  They  often  met  in  the  night  time,  sung 
hymns,  which  was  a  great  part  of  their  worship,  and  the  unini- 
tiated were  instructed  in  the  new  faith  by  the  pretended  pro- 
phetess. In  a  small  place  like  Irvine,  such  unseasonable  meetings 
were  first  the  gossip  of  the  town — then  they  were  given  out  to 
be  scenes  of  licentious  revelries — and  latterly  popular  fury  burst 
forth  and  broke  the  windows  and  furniture  of  the  house  where 
they  met,  and  would  have  even  proceeded  to  gi-eater  extremities, 
had  the  magistrates  not  interposed  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
After   repeated  applications  to    have  her  apprehended  and  pro- 

*  Irvine  Relief  Session  Jliuutes. 
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ceeded  ao-ainst  as  a  blasphemer,  she  was  early  one  morning,  in 
April  1784,  dismissed  from  the  town,  accompanied  by  several  of 
her  faithful  and  avowed  adherents.  The  magistrates  conducted 
them  safely  without  the  bounds  of  the  borough.  The  youthful 
rabble,  following  behind,  pelted  the  Buchanites  at  parting  with 
dirt  and  stones,  and  otherwise  testified  their  contempt  for  their 
opinions. 

Their  departure  took  place  so  suddenly,  and  so  much  were  they 
under  the  impression  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of 
all  things  were  at  hand,  that  some  of  them  walked  away  leaving 
their  doors  open,  their  clothes  at  the  well,  and  their  cow  in  the 
"  tether."  They  were  not  cast  down.  They  walked  along  the 
public  highway  in  a  little  band,  singing  such  hymns  as  the  fol- 
lowing,— 

"  We  marcli,  and  we  sound. 

Our  trumpets  around, 
We'll  all  in  short  time  in  sweet  glory  be  found. 

Though  many  do  press  us, 

We  ne'er  look  about. 
Though  Satan  distress  us,  we  still  keep  our  route. 

We  never  shall  fly. 

Nor  yet  shall  we  die. 
Our  warfare's  below,  and  our  peace  is  on  high. 

Well  armed  we  stand, 

And  God  by  our  hand. 
Our  armour's  immortal,  and  God  does  command. 

While  God  leads  the  van, 

We  never  fear  man, 
O  bright  shall  shine  glory,  for  bright  is  the  dawn."* 

The  first  night  they  stopped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmaurs. 
lieing  joined  next  morning  by  Mr.  White  and  a  few  others,  they 
proceeded  on  their  pilgrimage,  which  they  hoped  would  soon 
become  their  ascent  to  heaven.  Like  other  poor  mortals,  how- 
ever, they  ascended  and  descended,  as  the  road  went  up  hills  or 
down  into  valleys,  without  feeling  any  tendency  to  rise  in  the 
air,  till  they  came  to  the  parish  of  Closeburn,  Dumfries-shire, 
where  they  took  up  their  abode  for  a  season,  till  they  had  more 
faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  were  more  assimilated  to  pure 
spirit,  that  they  might  mount  like  angels  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
God. 

The    persons    who   came   from   Irvine    were    mostly    females. 

*  Divine  Dictionary,  p,  113. 
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Among  them  were  a  few  men  who  were  highly  respectable  in 
character,  easy  in  their  worldly  circumstances,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  influenced  by  motives  purely  religious.  Even  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  fiscal  of  Irvine,  was  drawn  away  with  the  party  for  a  season. 
They  were  also  joined  by  Charles  Edward  Conyers  from  Eng- 
land, a  lieutenant  of  marines,  who  resigned  his  commission  in 
His  Majesty's  service,  and  came  and  took  up  his  abode  with  Mrs. 
Buchan,  at  the  farm  of  New-Cample,  Closebuni,  near  Thornhill, 
waiting  -for  "  the  glorious  return  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God."  A  few  others  came  from  the  Border  counties;  but  the 
whole  party  never  amounted  to  more  than  fifty. 

The  conversion  of  Conyers  was  a  great  accession.  Letters 
poured  in  upon  them  from  various  quarters.  They  could  number 
at  least  one  countess  among  their  correspondents,  and  several 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  ambition  to  be 
known  in  this  world,  whatever  their  notions  of  a  translation,  in 
the  clouds,  to  another,  made  them  very  desirous  to  answer  all 
the  inquiries  which  were  put  to  them,  and  to  spread  their  fame; 
and  therefore  they  began  vauntingly  to  publish  their  corre- 
spondence, and  to  print  their  notions  and  revelations  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  They  issued  from  the  press  two  numbers  of 
"  The  Divine  Dictionary;  or,  a  Treatise  indicted  by  Holy  Inspi- 
ration, concerning  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  that  People  (by  this 
world)  called  Buchanites,  who  are  actually  waiting  for  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  and  who  believe  that  they,  alive,  shall  be 
changed  and  translated  '  into  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  and  so  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord,'  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  '  And 
there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven,  a  woman,'  Rev.  xii.  1." 
The  attestation  attached  to  the  Divine  Dictionary,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  title-page,  is  a  humbling  and  revolting  exhibition 
of  simplicity,  presumption,  and  blasphemy.  "  The  truths  con- 
tained in  this  publication  the  writer  received  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  that  woman,  predicted  Rev.  xii.  1.  Though  they  are  not 
written  in  the  same  simplicity  as  delivered — by  a  babe  in  the  love 
of  God,  Hugh  White.  Revised  and  approven  of  by  Elspat 
Simpson."* 

Their  worst  enemies  could  not  have  advised  them  to  do  any- 
thing more  injurious  to  their  reputation  and  success  than  to  write 
a  book.     It  showed  them  to  be  illiterate,  erroneous,  visionary,  and 

*  Divine  Dictionary,  p.  124, 
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rhapsodical.  So  little  reason  was  mingled  up  with  their  madness, 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  comprehend  their  ravings,  and  to  say 
what  exactly,  on  various  topics,  was  their  belief. 

They  aimed  at  what  they  called  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures.  Their  cardinal  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  would  come 
personally  at  the  millennium,  which  was  just  at  hand,  and  that 
they  would  be  taken  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air,  and  that  being 
transformed  into  his  glorious  likeness,  they  would  reign  with  him 
a  thousand  years  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  before  the 
wicked  were  raised,  and  judged,  and  condemned,  at  the  last  day. 
Their  favourite  passage  was  Heb.  ix.  28,  "  Unto  them  that  look 
for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  sal- 
vation." 

None  of  those  "  looking"  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ  were 
to  taste  of  death.  To  hasten  the  approach  of  Christ,  they  put 
themselves  into  the  position  of  waiters  or  expectants.  They  re- 
nounced, as  they  said,  the  world :  they  ate  little  or  no  food,  that 
they  might  attenuate  their  bodies  for  the  expected  translation  : 
they  gave  up  all  labour,  and  depended  for  support,  like  the  fowls 
of  heaven,  upon  God ;  they  renounced  all  earthly  connections, 
and  ceased  to  know  each  other  as  husband  and  wife ;  they  had 
a  marked  dislike  at  marriage,  living  pure,  they  said,  as  the  an- 
gels. Two  of  their  company  having  got  married  in  a  covert 
way,  the  birth  of  their  first  child  was  like  firing  a  cannon  amid 
a  screaming  flock  of  sea-fowl.  Their  general  principle  was  to 
realize  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  how  the  saints  would  live  in 
heaven,  and  to  reduce  it  to  practice;  for  they  held,  that  till 
there  was  such  a  body  of  spiritualized  persons  living  and  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  Jesus,  he  would  not  come.  If  they  could  just 
get  themselves  perfectly  conformed  to  their  notions  of  heaven, 
and  lived  as  pure,  celestial  beings,  Christ,  they  said,  would  im- 
mediately come.  This  kept  them  perpetually  on  the  stretch,  and 
made  them  aim  at  something  higher  and  higher  than  what  they 
had  hitherto  reached. 

Their  general  doctrinal  sentiments  were  very  confused,  though 
attempted  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned  by  their  cardinal  prin- 
ciple,—  the  second  and  immediate  coming  of  Jesus.  They 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  substitution  of 
Christ  in  room  of  his  people,  salvation  by  faith  in  his  right- 
eousness, the  existence  of  the  human  soul  separate  from  the 
bodv,  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart  after  conversion,  and  the 
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propriety  of  a  converted  person  praying  for  the  pardon  of  his 
sins.  Man  they  held  was  a  simple  material  substance,  and  not 
composed  of  soul  and  body,  God  breathed  life  at  first  into  man ; 
Satan,  at  the  fall,  breathed  into  him  death  ;  and  Christ  came, 
and,  by  his  Spirit,  again  breathed  into  him  life.  Whosoever 
believed  their  doctrine  got  spiritual  life  in  Christ — was  filled  with 
divine  love ;  and  by  contemplating  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  he 
was  assimilated  to  his  likeness — became  a  spiritual  person  alto- 
gether free  from  sin — rejoiced  in  God,  sang  hymns  of  gladness, 
and  was  waiting  in  ecstasy,  raised  above  all  worldly  pursuits, 
for  the  glorious  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  would  never 
see  death. 

"  In  a  tour  of  many  thousand  miles,"  writes  Mr.  White,  who 
had  once  been  in  America,  to  a  clergyman  in  England,  "  I 
thought,  in  several  different  kingdoms,  that  I  had  seen  many 
Christians  ;  and  as  I  was  considerably  addicted  to  prayer,  and 
conversing  concerning  what  I  thought  religion  and  the  spiritual 
world,  I  likewise  concluded  myself  to  have  been  a  Christian. 
But  since  I  have  seen  our  friend,  Elspat  Simson  or  Buchan,  I 
now  conclude,  that  in  all  my  extensive  tour  of  travels,  that  I  had 
never  seen  one  whom  God  would  call  one  of  his  Christians.  All 
the  nominal  Christians  I  had  seen  were  praying  to  God  to  forgive 
their  sins,  and  beseeching  God  to  be  reconciled  to  them,  earnestly 
desiring  to  know  whether  or  not  God  loved  them;  seeking  marks 
and  evidences  of  Christianity.  In  a  word,  they  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  their  own  everlasting  happiness,  and  indeed  those 
were  all  the  marks  applicable  to  my  nominal  Christianity.  But 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  above-mentioned  person,  I  found  her  thank- 
ing God  that  he  had  no  charge  against  her,  and  that  she  was 
filled  with  his  own  love,  in  which  there  is  no  sin,  enmity,  or  in- 
clination to  transgress,  and  so  no  room  to  seek  pai'don.  Instead 
of  beseeching  God  to  be  reconciled,  she  constantly  blesses,  that 
God  came  to  her  and  besought  her  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Yea, 
she  is  so  filled  with  the  reconciliation  of  God,  that  to  others  she 
ministers  the  word  of  reconciliation  ;  and  indeed,  to  be  reconciled 
to  one  with  the  mind  of  God,  is  just  to  be  reconciled  to  God;  he 
and  all  his  children  have  one  mind.  Never  need  one  expect  to 
be  loosed  by  God  in  heaven,  till  once  loosed  by  a  person  with  his 
Spirit  on  earth.  Instead  of  seeking  marks  to  know  whether  or  not 
God  loves  her,  she  is  continually  pouring  forth  the  indisputable  evi- 
dences of  his  overflowing  and  everflowing  love  to  her  ;  and  instead 
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of  fear  and  concern  about  her  own  salvation,  she  is  filled  with  fears 
and  concerns  about  the  salvation  of  others.  All  the  thousands 
of  thousands  that  I  have  seen,  before  I  saw  our  spiritual  mo- 
ther, Elspat  Simson  or  Buchan,  were  concerned  about  the  stand- 
ing or  prolongation  of  this  world ;  but  she  is  so  entirely  wearied 
with  everything  in  this  world,  that  her  whole  thoughts  and 
heart  are  intent  and  bent  upon  the  abolition  of  this  old  world, 
(groaning  under  the  bondage  of  corruption,)  and  the  hastening  of 
a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell."  * 
Mrs.  Buchan  was  the  high  priestess  of  the  party.  She  kept 
the  common  stock  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  for  they  had  all 
things  in  common.  She  managed  to  get  the  funds  into  her 
hands  which  they  had  brought  along  with  them,  and  they  were 
considerable.  She  dealt  out  to  them  their  food,  and  that  in 
very  small  portions,  that  they  might  be  the  more  spiritualized. 
She  led  their  hymns,  and  poured  forth  her  rhapsodies  over  the 
Bible,  for  which  she  pretended  a  great  respect ;  while  she  was 
the  living  voice  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  to  add  to  the  revela- 
tions of  the  apostles,  who,  after  all,  were  but  worldly-minded 
men !  To  maintain  her  pretensions,  she  constantly  gave  out 
among  her  devotees,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world  from  the  press, 
that  she  was  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  xiith  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  having  the  sun  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet, — the  mother  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  wilderness, — who  had  been  wandering  in  the  world  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Saviour ;  and  who,  for  sometime  past,  had 
been  sojourning  in  Scotland;  and  that  she  would  never  die.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  desperate  eftbrt  at  imposture,  if  she  was  of  sound  mind, 
(which  may  be  doubted,)  and  shows  how  the  human  race  will  be 
deceived  with  their  eyes  open,  that  she  should  claim  to  be  the 
"  woman  with  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  upon  her  head,  and  being 
with  child,  travailing  to  be  delivered  ;"  t  while  yet  she  had  left 
her  own  husband  and  her  son  behind  her  in  Glasgow,  and  had 
two  of  her  own  daughters  of  the  party,  and  before  their  eyes. 
These  things  were  quite  notorious;  and  yet  she  had  the  effrontery 
to  declare  that  everything  was  false  which  was  said  about  her 
parentage,  her  age  and  marriage,  adding,  in  her  mystical  jargon — 
"  I  am  unknown,  yet  well  known  ;  for  I  know  whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  am  going.":}: 

*  Letters,  p.  53.  f  Rov.  xii.  1,2.  t  Loiters,  p.  62. 
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When  the  party  took  up  their  abode  in  the  offices  or  out-houses  of 
the  farm  of  New-Cample,  now  called  Buchan-hall,  they  were  con- 
fident they  would  soon  be  taken  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  clouds. 
Nothing  prevented  it  but  a  want  of  faith  on  their  part,  in  the  imme- 
diate coming  of  Christ,  and  for  this  Mrs.  Buchan  upbraided  them 
very  severely.   To  put  away  everything  like  carnal  desires,  or  world- 
ly longings  from  the  midst  of  them,  they  entered  upon  a  long  fast 
of  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  in  the  wilderness.   They  fasted 
and  watched,  and  sung  hymns  for  the  second  advent.    So  full  was 
Mr.  White  of  the  idea  of  his  being  carried  aloft,  that  he  for  several 
days  dressed  himself  in  his  canonicals,  put  on  his  gloves,  and  walked 
about  scanning  the  heavens,  crowds  of  country  people  looking  on, 
and  expecting  every  moment, that  the  sound  of  the  archangel's 
trump  would  break  upon  his  ears.      On  one  occasion,  during  the 
fast,  having  watched  all  night  for  Christ's   coming,  very  earlv 
in  the  morning  a  flash  of  flame  gleamed  in  upon  the  apartment. 
Mrs.  Buchan,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  cried,  "  He  comes,  he  comes, 
he  comes  to  reign."      Every  one  was  on  their  feet.     Mr.  Hunter 
was  but  little  of  stature.     He  got  upon  the  table,  opened  his  long 
vest,  such  as  was  worn  in  those  days,  and  flapped  it  to  fly.     A 
knife  was  in  one  of  its  pockets,  he  cast  it  out  that  he  might  not 
be  burdened.     Every  moment  was  an  age,  till  they  should  mount 
and  soar  away.     All  eyes  were  strained  to  the  place  from  whence 
the  light  gleamed.     It  turned  out  to  be  the  farmer  with  his  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  going  out  early  in  the  morning  to  thrash  his 
corn.      The  spell  was  broken.     Loud  wailings  filled  the  apart- 
ment.     The  cunning  fanatic  rolled  the  burden  upon  her  dupes, 
and  upbraided  them  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  which 
put  away  from  them  the  coming  of  Jesus. 

The  fast,  however,  had  well  nigh  proved  a  death-blow  to  the 
whole  delusion,  in  a  manner  which  Mrs.  Buchan  did  not  expect. 
Hunger  threatened  to  kill  those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  im- 
mortal. She  who  was  never  to  die,  required  to  sip  a  little  cordial 
out  of  a  bottle,  else  death  would  soon  have  slain  her  with  a  lie  in 
her  right  hand.  Some  of  her  emaciated  followers  could  never 
have  crawled  out  of  their  beds,  if  she  had  not  given  them  a  little 
whisky  to  keep  the  machinery  of  nature  moving.  The  only  por- 
tion of  her  followers  that  gave  promise  of  braving  the  fast  of 
forty  days,  were  those  who,  out  of  love,  went  out  to  assist  the 
farmers  at  their  labour,  and  who,  it  is  likely,  managed  to  gather 
a  few  crumbs  from  the  table  of  the  children  of  Satan.      The  fast 
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altogether  was  a  failure.  Not  a  few  had  their  eyes  enlightened 
through  their  stomach,  and  quietly  went  back  to  Irvine. 

These  things  excited  much  notice  in  the  countryside.  Many 
scandalous  stories  were  spread  to  their  hurt.  Their  denial  of 
marriage,  as  an  ordinance  of  heaven,  led  to  reports  of  the  grossest 
kind.  In  this  they  were  wronged.  Though  they  were  labouring 
under  a  gross  delusion,  they  were  striving  to  lead  a  life  as  holy  as 
the  angels,  and  such  as  they  soon  expected  to  live  with  Christ  in 
paradise.  They  were  temperate,  discreet,  civil,  and  peaceful,  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Besides,  they  were  mostly  females.  The  only 
child  that  appeared  among  them,  though  the  fruit  of  marriage,  was 
considered  to  be  the  fruit  of  Satan.  Not  a  few  of  the  young  women 
of  the  party  were  calm,  heavenly,  beautiful,  and  excited  much 
commiseration  from  visiters.  They  lived  on  the  best  terms  with 
Davidson,  the  farmer.  And  at  the  time  when  they  expected  to 
ascend,  and  when  Mrs.  Buchan  told  them  to  cast  away  their 
trinkets  and  watches,  probably  that  she  might  get  them,  some  of 
them  cast  any  little  valuable  article  which  they  had  into  the 
farmer's  house.  Curiosity  led  many  to  visit  them,  who  treated 
them  rudely,  yet  they  bore  it  all  with  patience.  Mrs.  Buchan  was 
said  to  be  a  witch.  Popular  excitement  at  last  could  not  be  re- 
strained. A  mob  collected  on  the  24th  Dec,  1784,  armed  with 
clubs  and  rustic  weapons,  and  broke  open  their  house  with  the 
view  of  forcibly  expelling  them  out  of  the  place.  The  sheriff, 
however,  interfered  for  their  protection,  and  had  forty-two  of  the 
rioters  tried  before  him  for  the  assault.  The  Buchanites  would 
not  prosecute.  The  prosecution  had  to  be  laid  in  the  farmer's 
name,  for  injury  done  to  his  property,  and  even  so  peaceful  were 
the  Buchanites,  that  they  would  scarcely  bear  witness  in  refer- 
ence to  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained.  The  first  of  them 
called  as  a  witness  had  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  prevaricat- 
ing and  suppressing  the  truth.*  Afterwards,  they  spoke  with  a 
little  more  freedom  against  their  assailants. 

This  trial  pointed  out  to  them  the  mode  of  their  safety.  They 
saw  that  if  they  had  a  little  spot  of  ground  which  they  could  call 
their  own,  no  mob  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  touch  them,  and 
trespass  upon  their  property.  Shortly  after  the  mob,  they  removed 
from  the  parish  of  Closeburn  into  Galloway,  and  possessed  a  farm 
called  Auchencairn,  near  the  small  village  called  '  the  Nine-mile 

*  Scots  Mug.,  1785,  p.  148. 
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Tollbur.'      Time,  and  disappointment,  and  the  return  of  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  humanity,  cooled  their  expectations,  and  frittered 
down   the  sect.      Some  of  the   young  people  began   to  think  it 
was  as  well  to  take  a  husband  in  the  meantime,  and  among  these 
were  Mrs.  Buchan's  two  daughters.    Others  drew  off,  and  returned 
to  their  relations.     A  few  continued  to  nestle  round  Mrs.  Buchan, 
who  still  persevered  in  her  pretensions  to  be  inspired.      Some  of 
them  wrought  on  the  farm,  others  of  them  employed  themselves 
in  spinning  linen  yarn,  which  was  sold  in  the  Dumfries  market: 
in  which  art  they  greatly  excelled.      A  few  of  them  wrought  as 
Wrights  or  masons  in  the  neighbourhood.      The  little  colony  was 
esteemed  honest,   peaceable,   and  industrious.       They  dwelt  by 
themselves,  and  mingled  not  with  the  world  save  when  their  oc- 
cupations demanded  it.     Mrs.  Buchan  lived  till  May  1791.     In 
spite  of  all  her  vaunting,  "  that  she  was  a  spiritual  daughter  of 
God,  and  that  she  would  never  die" — death,  M'hich  she  had  all 
along  declared  to  be  the  appointment  of  Satan,  also  reigned  over 
her.     She  could  not  quench  his  arrows.     Her  ruling  passion  was 
strong  in  death.     Immediately  before  her  dissolution  she  was  so 
mad  (the  word  may  be  taken  as  denoting  both  a  want  of  reason 
and  of  principle),  that  she  ventured  to  declare,   "  that  though 
she  might  appear  to  die,  they  needed  not  to  be  discouraged,  for 
she   would  only  sleep  a  little,    and  in  a  short  time  would  visit 
them  again,  and  conduct  them  to  the   New  Jerusalem."     It  v.as 
a  long  time  before  her  votaries  would  lay  out  and  dress  the  corpse, 
nor  would  they  coffin  her  until  obliged  by  the  smell ;  and  even 
after  laid  in  the  dead-chest,  they  would  not  bury  her,  but  built 
up  the  coffin  in  a  corner  of  an  out-house,  always  expecting  that 
she   would  rise   again,  according  to  her  promise.      At  last  the 
neighbours,  shocked  with  these  proceedings,  went  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  (at  the  instance  of  her  daughter,  who  was  now 
married  and  living  in  Dumfries)  got  an  order  that  she  should  be 
buried;  so  that  "the  famous  Mrs.  Buchan  was  at  length  reduced 
to  a  level  with  all  the  dead  generations  of  her  kind."  * 

Considering  that  Mrs.  Buchan  was  an  illiterate  woman,  and 
the  wife  of  a  potter,  without  any  influence  arising  from  rank,  and 
that  she  took  the  dangerous  step  of  deserting  her  lawful  husband, 
associating  with  a  promiscuous  company  and  regulating  their 
affairs,  she  met  with  surprising  success.      She  must  have  been  a 

*  Chambers'  Lives,  p.  387- 
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person  of  very  quick  parts,  and,  amid  all  her  ravings,  of  much 
practical  knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  could  strike  the  pas- 
sions which  lie  deep  in  the  human  bosom.  Like  Mahomet,  she 
never  ventured  upon  working  miracles,  which  afford  a  palpable 
way  of  detecting  an  impostor ;  but  insisted  on  implicit  faith.  She 
gave  out  her  unwavering  pretensions  to  be  the  woman  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  then  cunningly  insisted  that  this 
fact  (forgetting  all  the  while  to  prove  it)  was  the  greatest  sign 
which  could  be  given.  "  James,  John,  Andrew,  and  Peter,"  said 
she,  "  sought  no  signs  to  leave  their  nets,  Matthew  sought  none 
to  leave  the  receipt  of  custom.  They  loved  Jesus,  and  the  call 
he  gave  them,  and  they  needed  salvation,  which  was  sign  enough 
to  them."  So  she  wrote  in  1786;  but  in  a  few  years  "she 
descended  to  the  grave,"  and  then  where  was  her  sign?  It 
served  her  during  her  lifetime,  but  it  failed  at  her  death.  The 
sheriff,  with  his  warrant,  closed  the  grave  over  all  her  pretensions. 

Mr.  White  was  covered  with  disgrace,  when  he,  to  his  great 
mortification,  was  obliged  to  produce  the  body  which  he  would 
fain  have  persuaded  the  world  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  In  a 
short  time  thereafter  he  withdrew  ^^to  America,  where  he  had  be- 
fore been  in  his  younger  years.  The  little  handful  of  followers 
gradually  dispersed,  and  dropped  out  of  public  view.  In  the 
year  1839  only  two  Buchanites  were  living  in  Galloway. 

It  might  have  been  a  much  more  formidable  delusion  had  the 
Relief  presbytery  not  nipped  it  in  the  bud,  and  saved  their 
churches  from  being  overrun  with  a  pestilent  heresy.  The  scrip- 
ture rule  indeed  is  excellent — "  Every  branch  that  beareth  not 
fruit"  is  to  be  taken  away.* 

In  the  year  1785,  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  public  were 
happily  drawn  towards  a  flagrant  enormity,  and  as  it  lay  be- 
yond little  sectarian  disputes,  it  was  made  the  instrument,  in  the 
hand  of  God,  of  uniting  different  religious  denominations  in  the 
same  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  of  drawing  away  their  atten- 
tion from  those  internal  disputes  which  were  wasting  the  strength 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  the  first  outlet  for  the  united  Christian 
benevolence  of  Britain. 

*  Authorities.— Minutes  of  Relief  Presbytery,  Irvine  Session  Records,  Buchan- 
ites' Divine  Dictionary,  Eight  Letters  of  the  Buchanites,  Vol.  Manuscript  Hymns, 
Statement  of  a  Person  who  lived  at  the  time  at  New-Cample,  Scots  Mag.  1784-5, 
Christian  Journal,  years  1835,  1843,  Chambers'  Lives,  Buchan. 
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The  slave-trade  having  been  proposed  as  the  subject  of  an 
Essay  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, — the  prize  was  gained 
by  Thomas  Clarkson.  PubHc  attention  was  henceforth  drawn 
strongly  to  the  inhuman  traffic,  and  the  horrid  cruelties  connect- 
ed with  it.  Wilberforce,  who  was,  as  Robert  Hall  said  of  him, 
"  A  little  bit  of  incarnate  love,"  became  warmly  interested  in  the 
case  of  the  West  India  slaves,  and  so  thoroughly  was  his  mind 
filled  with  the  murderous  nature  of  the  trade  of  stealing  poor 
AfricanSj  and  selling  them  in  the  West  Indies,  that  he,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  in  1787,  avowed  his  design  of  moving  for 
its  abolition.  When  its  evils  were  partially  unveiled  by  Clark- 
son,  Wilberforce,  Grenville  Sharp,  and  others,  the  burst  of  po- 
pular indignation  against  it  was  startling  and  universal.  Pitt 
and  Fox,  Burke  and  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  denounced  it 
in  the  strongest  manner.  Britain,  it  was  calculated,  had,  for 
fifty  years,  been  robbing  Africa  annually  of  sixty  thousand  of  her 
inhabitants.  This  was  independent  of  other  nations,  who  were 
said  to  be  carrying  off  annually  forty  thousand  more.  In  all,  a 
hundred  thousand  were  shipped  every  year  from  Africa.  In  pro- 
curing these  by  piratical  excursions,  and  stirring  up  the  towns  on 
the  coast  by  bribes  of  rum,  gunpowder,  and  muskets,  to  burn 
the  little  country  villages  under  the  cloud  of  night,  and  seize 
their  inhabitants, — men,  women,  and  children, — as  they  escaped 
from  the  flames,  another  hundred  thousand  were  destroyed.  The 
half  of  those  shipped  died  during  the  passage  from  Africa  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  before  they  were  fully  seasoned  to  a  new 
climate ;  slave-ships  also,  from  the  number  crowded  on  board,  from 
tlie  want  of  provisions,  and  water,  and  from  heart-rending  grief 
at  being  torn  from  home,  were  literally  floating  hospitals  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Britain,  as  her  share  of  the  wholesale 
murder,  had  probably  destroyed,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
slave-trade,  three  millions  of  Africans,  and  had  torn  other  three 
millions  of  unoffending  human  beings  from  their  native  country, 
of  whom  the  one-half  had  perished  in  the  middle  passage,  and  the 
other  half  had  been  consigned,  along  with  their  off'spring,  to 
perpetual  bondage.  Such  was  the  cruel  usage  which  planters 
gave  their  slaves,  that  few  of  them  lived  above  nine  years  after 
they  were  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  The  trade  itself 
was  so  morally  pestilential,  that  the  seamen  who  were  engaged 
in  it,  from  their  vices  and  diseases,  were  a  blot  upon  humanity, 
and  threatened  to  corrupt  to  its  core  the  navy  of  great  Britain, 
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It  is  a  doubtful  question,  if  ever  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  so  stained  with  crimes  as  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  Its  Christian  hands  were  dripping  with 
blood,  and  its  sugar  plantations  were  manured  with  the  bones 
and  sinews  of  slaves. 

The  nation,  when  it  discovered  what  it  was  doing,  stood 
aghast,  and  was  filled  with  lamentation  and  woe  for  its  sins,  and 
cried  out  with  one  consent, — "  The  trade  must  be  abolished." 
The  king  himself,  at  his  levees,  spoke  jocosely  of  his  "  Black 
Clients." 

Though  the  members  of  the  Relief  synod  studiously  avoided 
all  political  matters  when  met  as  a  church  court,  and  kept  them- 
selves to  things  spiritual,  yet  they  felt  that  the  claims  of  reli- 
gion and  outraged  humanity  were  now  upon  them,  and  so  early 
as  the  spring  of  1788,  they  began  to  move  as  a  body  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  The  motion  of  Wilberforce,  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  not  yet  made.  In  a  truly  brotherly  spirit  it  was  over- 
tured, — "  That  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  Associate  Burgher 
and  Antiburghor  synods  at  present  assembled  in  this  city,  (Edin- 
burgh,) begging  their  concurrence  in  one  and  the  same  meeting 
with  this  court,  to  deliver  our  sentiments  against  the  inhuman 
system  of  the  slave-trade,  or  merchandise  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
leaving  it  to  those  synods  to  name  the  time  and  the  place  of  their 
meeting."  The  overture  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

This  overture  was  highly  honourable  to  the  Relief  synod;  and 
though  mucli  did  not  come  out  of  it,  yet  it  was  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony to  the  Christian  world,  of  the  esteem  which  they  felt  at 
that  early  period  for  those  two  divisions  of  the  church  of  Christ ; 
and  farther,  that  they  were  hearty  in  wishing  to  take  strong 
and  joint  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  accursed  traffic  in 
human  beings. 

Wilberforce  continued  to  press  his  measure.  Evidence  was  led 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
were  exhibited  in  the  most  odious  colours.  The  slave  merchants, 
however,  who  were  at  Hrst  panic-struck,  gradually  regained  their 
senses,  and  the  loss  of  their  property'staring  them  in  the  face, 
roused  them  to  adopt  expedients  to  thwart  or  stave  off  the  im- 
pending abolition.  Mercantile  jealousy  took  the  alarm.  The 
commercial  men  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  London,  pled  their 
invested    property    as    giving    tiicm    a    rigiit    still    to    carry    it 
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on.  Slavery  was  described  as  being  "  redolent  with  frankin- 
cense," and  the  fettered  dances  at  the  sound  of  the  whip 
were  declared  to  be  "the  spontaneous  exuberance  of  jollity  and 
mirth."  Wilberforce  was  burnt  in  effigy.  The  common  council 
of  the  metropolis,  for  the  sake  of  mere  filthy  lucre,  voted  for 
the  continuance  of  the  trade.  Pitt  became  cool,  and  from  mo- 
tives of  state-expediency  wished  the  question  shelved  for  a 
season.  The  friends  of  abolition  were  not  to  be  damped.  They 
got  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commons  printed  and  widely 
circulated,  that  it  might  tell  its  own  tale  of  impurity,  cruelty, 
and  blood.  Every  minister,  established  and  dissenting,  in  Scot- 
land, got  a  copy  sent  him  along  with  an  accompanying  letter,* 
beseeching  him  to  read  it,  circulate  it,  and  use  his  influence  to 
have  that  "  horrid  commerce  put  an  end  to,  which  stains  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  and  sinks  us  to  a  level  with  the  most  barba- 
rous people  known  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  times."  It 
is  related,  that  when  "  the  abstract  of  the  evidence  was  presented 
by  a  member  to  one  of  our  highest  church  courts, — the  General 
Assembly, — some  received  it  with  a  sneer,^  asking,  as  if  they  had 
been  insulted  by  the  application,  '  What  concern  have  we  with 
it?'"t  It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  Rev.  Neil  Douglas,  then 
Relief  minister  of  Cupar,  that  he,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Relief 
synod  with  which  he  was  connected,  wrought  up  the  evidence  into 
a  large  pamphlet  of  two  hundred  pages,  interspersed  with  remarks, 
and  had  it  sold  and  dispersed  throughout  the  country.  It  met 
with  a  rapid  and  wide  circulation.  It  was  deserving-  of  both.  It 
is  crowded  with  facts  on  the  best  authority,  and  is  pointedly  and 
eloquently  written.:}:  Its  eifect  upon  the  public  mind  must  have 
been  rousing  and  salutary ;  and  not  the  less  so,  that  it  came  out 
anonymously,  and  was  not  known  to  be  the  production  of  a 
Relief  dissenting  minister. 

As  the  pamphlet  of  Douglas  was  passing  through  the  press, 
Wilberforce  brought  on  the  question  of  abolition  in  parliament. 
Dundas  (afterwards  Loi'd  Melville),  whose  political   career  was 

*  The  letter  was  dated,  Ediri.,  1st  December,  1791  ;  and  signed  W.m.  Forbes, 
Chairman. 

t  African  Slave  Trade,  p.  9.     Edin.,  1792. 

J  '  The  African  Slave  Trade,  or  a  Short  View  of  the  Evidence  relative  to  that 
subject  produced  before  the  House  of  Commons,  interspersed  with  such  remarks 
as  naturally  flowed  from  it.  All  meant  to  evince  the  sound  policy  and  moral 
obligation  of  its  immediate  and  entire  abolition.'  Edin.,  1792.  Anon.  [The 
author,  Rev.  Neil  Douglas.] 
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distinguished  for  adroit  management,  stepped  forward  with  a 
motion  for  its  gradual  abolition,  which  a  temporizing  House 
of  Common  cheerfully  adopted.  By  this  means  he  got  "  the 
murderous  traffic"  continued  for  other  twenty  years.  This 
clever,  cunning,  and  unprincipled  statesman  triumphed  among 
men  who  wished  to  be  deceived,  by  representing  abolitionists 
as  merely  animated  "by  a  false  and  sickly  humanity."  The 
panacea  for  the  slave-trade  was  to  be  moderation  in  carrying 
it  on,  and  its  gradual  abolition  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Fox,  in  a  noble  burst  of  eloquence,  tore  the  mask  from  the 
deceptive  measure.  "  They  had  hit  on  a  means  to  preserve  the 
traffic  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever.  He  rose  to  deprecate  all 
deceptions  and  delusions.  He  knew  it  was  an  unpopular  thing 
to  renounce  moderation;  but  he  did  not  profess  moderation  on 
this  subject.  In  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  there  was  a  passage 
which  exactly  described  what  he  thought  of  moderation  applied 
to  the  Slave  Trade — a  man  might  break  open  a  house  at  mid- 
night, for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  might  murder  the  father, 
mother,  children,  and  domestics — '  but,'  said  the  passage,  *  all 
this  might  be  done  with  moderation.'  So,  in  like  manner,  by 
this  sort  of  reasoning,  we  might  proceed  in  this  trade;  we  might 
rob,  plunder,  kidnap,  murder,  and  depopulate  a  whole  country 
with  moderation.  He  professed  no  moderation ;  there  could  be 
no  qualification  of  such  guilt;  he  was  equally  an  enemy  to  all 
their  regulations ;  regulations  as  disgraceful  as  they  would  be 
impotent.  It  was  said.  Give  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of 
women.  What !  Call  on  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  give 
a  bounty,  and  not  only  authorize,  but  tempt  and  provoke  men  to 
steal,  kidnap,  and  buy  women,  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  them 
into  slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  a  forced  procreation?  He  should 
like  to  see  the  clause  by  which  this  inhuman  measure  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  He  should  like  to  see 
the  man  with  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  words  to  frame  such 
a  clause." 

But  what  availed  eloquence  against  the  love  of  wealth  ?  Hu- 
manity wept.  Religion  was  deeply  wounded.  Pious  philanthro- 
pists in  thousands  renounced  the  use  of  sugar,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  formed  associations  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  poor  negro, 
to  burst  his  fetters,  and  set  him  free.  Faith,  and  prayer,  and 
untiring  perseverance,  at  last  conquered  every  enemy;  and  the 
navy  ot  Britain  is  now  employed  in  eliasiiig  the  slavers  from  the 
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coasts  of  Africa;  and  the  sable  sons  of  that  much-injured  land, 
who  were  kidnapped  in  millions,  and  sold  as  chattels  and  goods 
of  merchandise,  have,  by  a  vote  of  the  British  legislature,  in  1833, 
been  declared  free.  The  nation  which  redeemed  them  at  the 
price  of  20  millions,  is  now  labouring,  by  schools  and  missions, 
to  present  them  as  "  a  chaste  virgin  unto  Christ." 

"  Fair  shines  the  morning  star, 
The  silver  trumpets  sound, 
Their  notes  re-echoing  far 
While  dawns  the  day  around. 
Joy  to  the  slave ;  the  slave  is  free  ! 
It  is  the  year  of  Jubilee."  J.  Montgomery. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

SIGNING  OF  THE  CONFESSION  — AYRSHIRE  HERESIES— SMITH  OF 
DUNFERMLINE— HIS  APOSTASY,  AND  RECEPTION  INTO  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  no  state  of  society  is  there  unmixed  good  or  evil.  The  sun 
has  its  spots.  The  more  highly  burnished  the  steel,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  its  being  fretted  with  particles  of  rust.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  religious  liberty  made  consider- 
able progress ;  but  it  soon  began  to  throw  off  becoming  re- 
straints. The  enlightened  discussion  also  of  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, through  perversion,  threatened  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  great  principles  of  Christianity.  Subscribing  Confessions  of 
Faith,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  began  to  be  attacked 
about  1770,  as  being  injurious  to  honesty  and  liberty  of  con- 
science; and  a  secret  liking  to  Socinian  errors,  though  disallowed, 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the  parish  of  Kilwinning,  in  1767, 
was  the  first  person  that  wished  to  set  aside  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  a  term  of  admission  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  was  scarcely  the  quarter  whence  it  might  have 
been  expected.  He  had  published,  six  years  before,  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  Secession,  in  which  he  repudiated  their  cry 
against  the  church,  that  she  Avas  "  corrupt  in  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, worship,  and  government,  as  being  false  and  calumnious  ;" 
insisting  particularly  on  the  "  soundness  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith"  which  all  her  licentiates,  by  acts  of  Parliament  and  As- 
sembly, were  obliged  to  sign  ;  and  further,  "  that  none  were 
allowed  to  vent  doctrines  contrary  thereunto  without  being  cen- 
sured M'hen  proven  guilty."  *  Even  when  flourishing  this  bra- 
vado,  in  the  face    of  the   Seceders,   the  leaven  of    Socinianism 

*  A  Display  of  the  Act  and  Testimony,  &c.,  p.  18.     17G1. 
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had,  ill  all  probability,  begun  to  work  in  his  mind,  and  the  West- 
minster Confession,  with  its  strong  Calvinism,  was  felt  by  him  to 
be  gall  and  wormwood.  With  more  zeal  than  prudence,  he,  a  few 
years  thereafter,  pressed,  as  a  correspondent,  a  communication, 
under  the  signature  of  A.  B.,  into  the  pages  of  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine,* in  which  he  maintained,  "  that  no  human  government  has 
a  right  to  impose  subscription  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  to  a 
composition  of  fallible  men,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  xvas  agreeable 
to  the  scriptures, — that  to  sign  it  in  any  other  way  was  destructive 
of  the  natural  right  of  private  judgment, — that  there  was  no  dis- 
honesty in  subscribing  the  Confession,  and  not  believing  and  ad- 
hering to  every  proposition  of  it  as  truth."  This  was  startling- 
doctrine  to  hear  from  one  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  cast  back 
the  reproaches  of  the  Secession  about  heterodoxy  as  the  grossest 
slanders,  because  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  were  bound 
to  sign  and  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Besides,  his  let- 
ter gave  clear  indications  that  he  was  personally  of  Socinian  views 
as  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was 
his  oracle  in  religious  tenets.  A  host  of  controversialists  speedily 
appeared,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baine  of  Edinburgh  was  one  of 
the  first.  He  denounced  the  letter.  Others  pressed  forward. 
Public  attention  was  roused.  The  fama  became  so  loud  and 
universal,  that  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  do  something  in  the  business.  As  the  letter  in  the 
Magazine  was  anonymous,  and  as  Mr.  Ferguson  w  as  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  most  of  his  brethren  in  the  west  were  privy 
to  its  publication,  and  even  held  the  same  sentiments,  the  church 
courts  were  about  to  allow  the  afi"air  to  slip  through  their  fingers. 
No  member  of  court  would  name  Mr.  Ferguson  as  the  author, 
and  come  forward  and  libel  him ;  whereupon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lang  happening  to  say,  during  the  course  of  the  debate, — "  Any 
bystander  might  do  it,"t  James  M'Connell,  drummer  of  Beith, 
took  advantage  of  the  hint,  and  "  next  morning  gave  in  the 
author's  name,  with  a  libel,  offering  witnesses  to  prove  it  at  the 
bar  of  the  synod."     The  orthodox  party  were  blamed  for  pressing 

•  Scots  Mag.,  p.  173.  1767. 
t  '  Some  Reasons  humbly  offered  to  the  Public,  why  a  Prosecution  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on  against  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  Minister  in  Kilwinning, 
and  author  of  the  Letter,  and  Appendix  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  April  1767.  By 
James  M'Connell,  drummer  in  Beith.  To  which  is  subjoined,  some  Remarks  on 
several  Occurrences  during  the  Prosecution,  and  since  the  Synod  took  it  into  their 
own  Hand.'     Glasgow.     1769. 

2  Y 
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him  forward  into  the  obnoxious  office — "  of  heresy  prosecutor." 
He,  at  all  events,  was  not  unwilling  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
church  militant,  as  he,  an  old  soldier,  had  formerly  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country.  The  position  of  the  synod  was  queer  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  "  drummer  of  Beith,"  prosecuting  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  a  heretic,  and  thrusting  himself  forward  into  the  breach, 
which  none  of  their  reverences  had  the  courage  to  mount !  As 
might  have  been  expected,  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his 
way,  and  many,  so  called,  "  unavoidable  delays"  intervened;  but 
the  "  drummer"  was  just  the  more  "  confirmed  in  his  resolution 
to  prosecute"  the  matter  till  its  final  issue. 

According  to  the  "  Form  of  Process,"  he  went  and  dealt  with  the 
conscience  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  prepared  his  libel,  and  laid  it  in  due 
form  upon  the  table  of  the  Irvine  Presbytery,  as  this  was  the  court 
where  the  cause  required  to  be  conducted.  Little  or  no  progress  was 
made  in  it.  He  carried  it  by  a  protest,  on  the  ground  of  "  delays," 
to  the  synod.  Public  opinion  was  now  become  strong  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecution.  M'Connell,  however,  was  not  the  person  to 
manage  a  process  of  heresy.  There  was  something  of  the  mock 
heroic  about  the  prosecution  so  long  as  it  was  in  his  hands.  The 
synod,  therefore,  stripped  him  of  his  office,  took  the  matter  into  its 
own  hand,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  libel,  and  prosecute  the 
matter  to  a  termination.  The  cause  was  now  become  deeply 
serious,  and  the  deposition  of  Ferguson  was  likely  to  be  the 
result.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  upon  the  whole,  much  re- 
spected by  his  co-presbyters.  "  Vigorous  measures  were  there- 
fore resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  strangling  the  prosecution. 
An  appeal  by  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine  was  taken  to  the  General 
Assembly ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  appeal,  they  forbade 
all  their  members  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  till  a  point  of 
form  in  the  process  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court."  This 
interdict  served  their  purpose.  The  committee  of  synod  met  in 
Glasgow,  summoned  the  ministers  of  the  Irvine  Presbytery,  who 
treated  their  summons  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

The  next  meeting  of  synod  took  place  before  the.  Assembly  in 
1768;  and  then  a  compromise  was  entered  into  between  the 
moderate  and  evangelical  sections  of  the  church.  All  agreed 
that  the  mode  of  subscription  advocated  by  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
unconstitutional  and  untenable.  In  a  certain  sense  it  was  quite 
correct,  that  no  man  should  subscribe  the  Confession  but  as  it 
agreed  with  the  scriptures  ;  but,  if  he  only  subscribed  it  in  so  far 
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as  it  agreed  with  them,  not  condescending  on  the  points  in  which 
it  differed,  reserving  these,  according  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  own 
mind;  "  then,  in  the  same  way  he  might  sign  the  Canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  or  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  or  the  Koran  itself,  as, 
in  each  of  these  there  are  things  agreeable  to  the  scriptures."  The 
question  put  to  him  at  his  ordination  had  been,  "  Do  you  sincerely 
own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  to  be  founded  on  the  word  of  God?  And  do  you 
acknowledge  the  same  to  be  the  confession  of  your  faith?" 
The  synod,  by  an  overture,  expressed  their  detestation  of  every- 
thing contrary  to  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church,  v/hich 
they  had  all  engaged  to  support,  and  of  everything  like  false- 
hood and  disingenuity  in  subscribing  the  standards  of  the  church, 
while  they  also  disapproved  of  the  publication  of  the  letter  which 
had  been  the  foundation  of  the  process.  Mr.  Ferguson  confessed 
it  never  was  his  intention  in  anything  he  had  published  to  deny 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  or  to  en- 
courage disingenuity  in  subscription;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
dismissed.  The  festering  sore  was  merely  skinned  over,  and  it 
soon  after  burst  forth  in  a  far  more  aggravated  form.  Peace  was 
sought  before  purity,  and  the  prurient  matter  speedily  broke  out 
in  another  part  of  the  corporate  body.* 

In  the  year   1786  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M'Gill,  one  of  the 

*  This  process  led  to  the  publication  of  two  very  able  volumes  of  Church  con- 
troversy. The  first  was  written,  1771,  under  the  signature  of  Christianus,  and 
was  read  by  Mr.  Ferguson  on  his  death-bed,  and  recommended  by  him  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  copy  which  lies  before  me,  is  a  presentation  copy  from  the  author  to 
Mr.  Wodrow,  Stevenston.  The  handwriting  is  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  entitled 
'  The  Religious  Establishment  in  Scotland  examined  upon  Protestant  principles : 
a  Tract,  occasioned  by  the  late  Prosecution  against  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Fergusson,  Minister  in  Kilwinning.'  London:  mdcclxxi.  Its  tenor  is 
Socinian.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  gradually  be- 
come narrower  in  her  basis,  intolerant  in  her  doctrinal  sentiments,  and  stringent 
in  her  formula  of  subscription  to  the  Confession,  and  that  she  is  now  requiring 
a  greater  imiformity  of  opinion  from  her  ministers  than  what  the  law  which 
established  her  requires.  Rather  than  be  bound  by  such  trammels,  Christianus 
would  renounce  a  legal  establishment  altogether — to  which  indeed  he  has  no  great 
love. 

In  answer  to  this  volume  there  was  published,  in  1774,  '  A  Vindication  of  the 
Discipline  and  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  preserving  Purity  of 
Doctrine.'  Its  author  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  Dundonald,  the  great  friend 
of  Gillespie  and  of  the  originators  of  the  Relief  church,  and  he  often  twits  the 
moderates  with  the  fact,  that  while  they  were  crying  out  for  freedom  in  doctrinal 
speculations  on  the  essentials  of  religion,  they  would  allow  no  freedom  of  con- 
science in  obeying  the  mere  ecclesiastical  injunctions  of  men. 
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ministers  of  Ayr,  published  '  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of 
Christ,  in  Two  Parts  :  Containing,  first,  the  History,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  Doctrine  of  his  Death.'  This  Essay,  which  is  written 
in  a  chaste,  elegant  style,  and  which  contains  a  number  of  pious 
reflections  on  the  death  of  Christ,  was  nevertheless  a  very  insidious 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  and  to  introduce 
Socinian  views  as  to  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  nature  of  his 
l)riesthood,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  his  cross.  It  was  full  of 
deadly  poison,  and  yet  so  nicely  served  up  under  a  profusion  of 
scripture  expressions  about  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  that  a  plain 
reader  would  drink  it  in  without  discovering  that  it  was  aught 
but  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  The  more  discerning  part 
of  the  Christian  public  soon  detected  the  mixture,  and  the  Essay 
became  the  topic  of  general  conversation,  and  of  loud  denuncia- 
tions, from  both  the  pulpit  and  press.  Those  who  knew  the 
state  of  matters  in  Ayr  were  not  astonished  at  it.  The  Shorter 
Catechism,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  borough, 
had  been  superseded  in  the  schools  by  the  Catechism  of  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  and  two  lifeless  productions  by  Dr.  Dalrymple.  So- 
cinian doctrine  was  all  but  openly  taught  from  the  pulpits.  The 
respectability  of  the  clergymen — Messrs.  M'Gill  and  Dalrymple — 
made  their  errors  doubly  dangerous,  as  they  were  highly  esteemed 
by  the  more  intellectual  and  tasteful  part  of  the  population.  Dr. 
M'Gill  was  amiable  and  charitable  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The 
public  mind  was  in  a  great  measure  dead  to  religious  influence; 
the  humbling  and  heart-stirring  doctrines  of  the  cross  were  heard 
from  comparatively  few  pulpits  in  the  Establishment.  The  fashion 
for  the  time — for  there  is  even  a  fashion  in  religion — was  adverse 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession.  After  the  first  feeling  of 
horror  among  the  dissenters  and  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
Establishment  had  passed  away,  it  is  probable  the  Essay  would 
have  sunk  into  oblivion,  to  give  place  to  something  still  more 
raTikly  Socinian,  had  not  a  casual  circumstance,  and  a  mere  per- 
sonal skirmish,  brought  it  into  fresh  notice,  and  shamed  the 
church  courts  to  do  something  in  the  matter. 

The  5th  of  November,  1788,  was  observed  by  order  of  the 
Assembly,  as  a  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Revolution 
settlement.  Dr.  Peebles,  minister  of  Newton-Ayr,  printed  the 
sermon  which  he  had  preached  on  the  occasion.  "  In  it  he  men- 
tioned Dr.  M' Gill's  Essay,  and  (lisapi)rovcd  of  his  doctrine,  as 
being   contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  he   had  sub- 
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scribed.  His  remarks  were  highly  displeasing-  to  Dr.  M'Gill, 
who  soon  after  published  a  sermon,  which  he  also  had  preached 
on  the  same  occasion,  with  an  appendix  containing  severe  stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Peebles'  sermon."*  Having  been  reproached  with 
not  believing  the  Confession  which  he  had  subscribed,  he,  in  self- 
defence,  took  the  high  ground,  that  it  was  the  result  "  of  igno- 
rance and  pride  to  express  the  articles  of  our  faith  in  fitter  words 
than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  done, — that  subscription  to  articles  of 
faith  of  human  composition  was  altogether  wrong,  being  an  en- 
croachment on  Christian  liberty  equally  unnecessary  and  inefiec- 
tual, — and  that  Dr.  Peebles  either  subscribed  the  Confession  in 
so  far  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  or  he  followed  it 
farther;"  in  which  latter  case,  he  acted  on  principles  neither 
Christian  nor  Protestant.  These  were  just  the  old  points  which 
had  been  discussed  and  settled  in  the  case  of  Ferguson  of  Irvine. 
The  former  prosecution  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  in 
the  district.  "  The  drummer  of  Beith"  had  not  yet,  nor  for  a 
long  time  after,  ceased  to  be  the  hero,  in  proverbial  gossip,  for 
hunting  down  heretics.  The  conduct  of  Dr.  M'Gill  was,  there- 
fore, considered  as  akin  to  that  of  the  Irvine  heretic,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Peebles  were  ready  to  volunteer  their 
services,  like  M' Council,  to  libel  him,  and  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  foe  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  a 
gross  heretic,  and  that  the  appendix  to  his  sermon  was  the  key  to 
his  Essay.  The  laity  were  in  flames,  and  were  ready  to  step 
forward  if  the  church  judicatories  did  not  of  themselves  take  some 
step  against  him. 

Accordingl)^,  when  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  met  at 
Glasgow  in  April  1789,  three  years  after  the  Essay  was  pub- 
lished, an  overture  was  brought  before  them,  that  they  might  not 
be  "Cgpcussed  by  bystanders,  "  to  take  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion the  doctrines  taught  in  the  books  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  which  were 
reported  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  his  ordination  vows." 

In  spite  of  numerous  efforts  made  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  Dr. 
M'Gill  was  at  last  compelled  to  come  down  from  the  eminence 
on  which  he  sat,  and  from  whence  he  had  threatened,  like  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  to  hurl  destruction  on  all  who  should  dare  to 
approach  him,   and  humbly  make  a  confession    to    the  public, 
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which  he  attempted  to  couch  in  ambiguous  language  to  save  his 
conscience  and  respectability,  but  which  he  knew  was  to  be  un- 
derstood as  importing  far  more  than  its  literal  phraseology  might 
be  technically  explained  to  imply. 

A  committee,  chosen  equally  from  the  moderate  and  evangeli- 
cal side  of  the  house,  retired  with  him,  and  soon  thereafter  re- 
turned with  a  paper  of  apologetic  explanations,  which  was  read, 
and  unanimously  accepted  of  by  the  court,  to  the  grief  and  heart- 
burning of  the  religious  public.  The  following  paragraph  con- 
tains its  substance : — "  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  am  sorry  that 
my  publications  should  have  given  offence  to  any  of  my  breth- 
ren, or  to  the  world.  And  now,  upon  further  reflection,  I  am 
sensible  that  there  are  ideas  contained  in  these  publications  which 
may  appear  improper,  and  modes  of  expression  ambiguous  and 
unguarded,  particularly  respecting  the  original  and  essential 
dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  ;  the  priesthood  and  intercession  of  Christ ;  the 
method  of  reconciling  sinners  to  God  ;  and  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith ;  all  which  ideas  I  hereby  disclaim,  and  for 
all  such  expressions  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  hereby  declare  my 
belief  of  these  great  articles,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  stand- 
ards of  this  church.  I  therefore  entreat  the  reverend  synod  to 
receive  this  my  apology,  which  I  leave  with  them,  and  submit 
it  to  their  determination  to  publish  these  my  explanations  and 
apology  to  the  world,  if  they  shall  think  it  necessary. 

William  M'Gill."* 

Although  Dr.  M' Gill's  apology  was  satisfactory  to  the  synod 
of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by 
the  people  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Whatever  the  clergy  might 
think  of  it,  the  laity  were  not  satisfied,  that  he  should  merely  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  now  sensible,  that  there  were  ideas  in  his 
publications  which  '■'■may  appear  improper,  and  modes  of  expression 
ambiguous,  and  unguarded"  and  that  he  should  be  subjected  to 
no  ecclesiastical  censure,  not  even  to  a  rebuke  from  the  chair. 
It  was  a  considerable  time  after  the  apology  was  sustained,  before 
the  lay  members  of  the  church  recovered  from  the  surprise  they 
had  been  thrown  into,  by  the  very  unexpected  termination  of  the 
business.     "  But  after  consulting  among  themselves  in  different 
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corners  of  Scotland,  they  determined  to  libel  Dr.  M'Gill,  and 
bring  him  to  condign  punishment,  by  stripping  him  of  his  min- 
istry." * 

Four  persons,  accordingly,  gave  in  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr, 
a  complaint  and  libel  against  Dr.  M'Gill.  They  were  of  the 
humbler  ranks  in  life.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
Craigie,  another  to  Kilmarnock,  a  third  to  Paisley,  and  a  fourth 
to  Anders  ton.  To  defray  the  expense  of  the  prosecution,  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  over  the  country  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen. 
The  advocate  employed  by  them  was  the  famous  Thomas  Muir, 
who  was  afterwards  prosecuted  as  "  a  political  reformer."  Many 
things,  however,  were  against  them.  They  were  mere  men  of 
straw;  not  one  of  them  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Dr.  M'Gnil. 
There  was  nothing  about  them  of  the  heroism  of  the  drummer  of 
Beith,  whose  laurels  they  were  anxious  to  wear,  for  ^ej;_were 
^^  hirelings.  In  every  court,  and  at  every  stage  of  the  business, 
they  were  met  with  insulting  accusations,  because  they  were  poor 
and  illiterate — had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  had  sold  them- 
selves to  others  for  money.  That  they  were  plain  men  is  certain, 
but  that  they  were  unprincipled  or  mercenary  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  ;  yet  it  was  not  easy  for  them,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
rebut  the  charges,  and  their  cause,  in  public  estimation,  suffered 
accordingly.  Other  men  should  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
test. After  much  fruitless  labour  and  expense,  the  cause  at  last 
came  before  the  Assembly  in  1791,  when  it  was  dismissed  as  a 
matter  already  judged  of  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  revived  under  a  mere  different  form  of  procedure. 
The  libellers,  or  rather  the  persons  that  wished  the  honour  of 
libelling,  met  with  very  supercilious  treatment,  and  speaker  after 
speaker  reprobated  the  very  idea  of  farmers,  and  shoemakers, 
and  linen  printers,  aided  by  the  money  of  others,  appearing  as  the 
prosecutors  of  a  minister  of  whom  they  were  not  hearers,  and  that 
they  would  be  better  employed  attending  to  their  ploughs,  their 
lasts,  their  webs,  and  printing-blocks,  than  framing  syllogisms  to 
catch  a  heretic. 

These  were  no  doubt  telling  topics  for  declamation ;  but  the 
committee  of  prosecution,  after  the  cause  was  cast  out,  could 
say,  with  great  power,  to  the  public,  "  That  Dr.  M' Gill's 
prosecution,    which    was    one    of    the    most    important    causes 
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that  ever  came  before  our  church  judicatories,  should  have  ter- 
minated in  the  manner  it  did,  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we 
consider  of  whom  our  General  Assemblies  are  composed ;  namely, 
clergymen,  the  bulk  of  whom  have  not  come  into  the  church  by 
the  door,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way,  and  have  never  repent- 
ed of  their  intrusion  into  the  ministry  :  And  a  number  of  elders, 
as  they  are  termed,  who  have  no  right  to  sit  in  that  court,  seeing 
they  were  not  chosen  by  the  people  to  that  office,  do  not  reside 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyteries  which  they  represent,  have 
not  the  qualifications  of  elders,  nor  are  employed  in  their  duties ; 
but  get  themselves  smuggled  into  the  eldership,  to  serve  their 
own  bye-ends,  to  have  liberty  to  speak  in  the  Assembly,  to  show 
their  parts,  and  consequently  recommend  themselves  as  proper 
persons  for  transacting  business  in  a  civil  line."  * 

There  was  less  of  originality  in  the  Ayi-shire  heresies,  than 
twhat '  many  gave  their  authors  credit  for.  The  very  same  op- 
position to  subscribing  Confessions  of  Faith,  had  been  made 
in  England  in  1772,  and  for  the  same  reason — a  secret  love 
of  Socinianism.  In  a  petition  presented  to  parliament  that 
year,  by  several  hundred  of  the  Established  clergy  and  others, 
they  said,  "  We  apprehend  that  we  have  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges w^hich  we  hold  of  God  alone,  one  of  which  is  the  exercise 
of  our  own  reason  and  judgment.  We  are  also  warranted  by 
those  original  principles  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  founded,  to  judge  in  searching 
the  scriptures,  each  man  for  himself,  what  may  or  may  not  be 
proved  thereby.  From  the  enjoyment  of  this  valuable  privilege, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  precluded  by  the  laws,  rela- 
tive to  subscriptions,  requiring  us  to  acknowledge  certain  articles 
and  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  doctrine,  drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
to  be  all,  and  every  one  of  them  agreeable  to  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. We  request  to  be  freed  from  these  impositions,  and  to 
be  restored  to  our  undoubted  right  as  Protestants,  of  interpreting 
the  scriptures  for  ourselves,  without  being  bound  by  any  human 
explanations, — a  submission  to  which  is  an  encroachment  on  our 
rights,  both  as  men,  and  as  members  of  a  Protestant  Establish- 
ment." 

The  petitioners  were  very  properly  told,  that  they  might 
choose   their  religious  creed,   but   that  an   Establishment   must 
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have  certain  regulations  and  laws  for  its  g-overnment  and 
direction,  and  that  if  they  had  changed  their  sentiments,  it 
was  always  in  their  power  to  alter  their  profession,  and  bid 
adieu  to  the  Established  priesthood.  The  emoluments  of 
every  corporate  body  are  connected  with  holding  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  founded;  and  if  these  are  given  up,  common 
honesty  requires  that  a  resignation  should  instantly  follow. 

It  is  amazing  that  Dr.  M'Gill  did  not  see  the  truth  of  this, 
and  give- up  his  charge  when  he  abandoned  the  principles  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  worthless  to  hold  one  doctrine  while 
he  was  paid  for  preaching  another.  To  whine  about  the  loss  of 
liberty  in  such  a  case,  was  the  purest  twaddle.  No  one  prevented 
him  from  framing  and  professing  his  opinions  according  to  his 
ideas  of  scripture,  only  he  must  not  preach  doctrine  that  was 
heterodox,  and  be  paid  as  if  it  were  orthodox. 

The  Ayrshire  heresies  travelled  quickly  over   Scotland;  and 
while  the  far  greater  proportion  of  ministers  and  people  condemned 
them,  some  few  were  infected  with  their  plausible  appeals  to  liberty, 
and  to  the  discoveries  of  enlightened  reason,  apart  from  creeds  and 
theological  systems.    The  synod  of  Relief  did  not  altogether  escape. 
The  Rev.  James  Smith,  Dunfermline,  author  of  '  The  Historical 
Sketches  of  Relief  Ministers,' published  '  An  Essay  on  Confessing 
the  Truth,'  and  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Necessity,  Nature,  and  De- 
sign, of  Christ's  sufferings,'  with  the  avowed  "  design  of  refutino- 
some  dangerous  mistakes  in  Dr.  M' Gill's  publications  on  the  same 
subject ;"  but  instead  of  refuting  them,  he  chimed  in,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  his  views,  and  found  out  some  common  ground  on 
w^hich  he  thought  all  might  meet.     He  was  not  for  setting  aside 
altogether  "  systems  and  creeds;"  but  he  thought  they  had  been 
too  much  revered,  and  that  it  was  "  of  great  importance  to  purge 
popular  systems,  as  much  as  possible,  from  every  thing  absurd 
and  unscriptural."      With  this  view  he  proposed  to  discuss  from 
the  press—"  Man's  original  state,  the  fall,  the  covenants,  human 
nature  before  conversion,  good  works,  the  gospel,  and  other  im- 
portant theological  subjects,  and  invited  the  assistance  and  cor- 
respondence of  experienced  divines,  so  that  all  old  mistakes  might 
be  corrected,  and  new  discoveries  in  religion  be  received  and  dif- 
fused over  the  church."     As  an  example  of  his  plan  of  free  dis- 
cussion, he  published  his  '  Discourse  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,' 
and  explained  and  vindicated,  as  he  thought,  in  a  satisfactory 
way,    the   doctrine   of  the    atonement.      The  penaltv  connected 
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with  the  moral  law  he  considered  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  God. 
"  It  is  wisdom  and  goodness,  rather  than  justice,"  said  he,  "  which 
regulates  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  penalty."  *  "  This  arbitrary 
penalty  being  incurred,  God  appointed  his  Son  to  bear  it  without 
t  mitigation  ;  but  in  his  suffei'ings  there  was  no  satisfaction  made 
to  the  essential  or  vindictive  justice  of  God  against  sin,  for  there 
was  no  such  attribute  in  God.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
merely  intended  to  prevent  the  law  from  losing  its  force,  and,  by 
an  example  of  suffering,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Law- 
giver, and  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  precepts."  This  was  com- 
ing far  short  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the  atonement ;  and  although 
mingled  up  with  much  truth,  and  published  against  Socinian  er- 
rors, it  was  by  his  brethren  considered  as  an  emanation  of  the 
same  school,  and  a  departure  from  sound  words. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  little  Irenicum  saw  the 
light,  the  forming  Relief  congregation  of  Dundee  called  him  to 
be  its  minister.  The  call  was  sustained  and  concurred  in  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dysart,  within  whose  bounds  Dundee  then 
was,  before  any  formal  complaint  was  made  against  the  heretical 
opinions  of  Mr.  Smith.  A  complaint,  however,  was  made  before 
the  call  was  accepted  of  by  him,  as  he  belonged  to  another  presby- 
tery. The  cause  came  before  the  synod  in  1790,  and  they  felt 
themselves  placed  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  The  congrega- 
tion of  Dundee  insisted  on  his  settlement  among  them.  Several  of 
the  presbytery  of  Dysart,  Messrs.  Nicholson,  King,  and  Paterson, 
insisted  that  the  scandal  of  heresy  should  first  be  purged.  A 
committee  of  synod  was  appointed  on  the  spot  to  examine  his 
writings,  already  noticed,  and  another  discourse  of  his  '  On  the 
Carnal  Man's  Character.'  The  work  was  perfunctorily  done.  The 
synod  was  not  the  radical  court  for  raising  the  prosecution.  At 
length  a  kind  of  half  measure  was  resorted  to, — Go  on  with  the 
ordination  in  the  mean  time  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
and  reserve  the  right  of  parties  to  prosecute  for  heresy.  Several 
members  dissented,  and  threatened  to  libel  him,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  the  proper  course.  Next  year  the  cause  came  up  again,  and 
the  parties  were  still  more  exasperated  against  each  other  than 
before.  A  larger  committee  was  appointed  out  of  the  four  pres- 
byteries,— Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Ninians,  and  Dysart, — to 
examine  the  writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  to  meet  at  Falkirk, 
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and  report,  in  a  formal  manner,  to  the  next  meeting  of  synod. 
The  matter  was  now  become  too  serious  to  be  settled  without  a 
thorough  investigation.  At  this  meeting  of  synod  the  court 
rashly  originated  and  organized  the  Perth  presbytery,  by  dis- 
joining the  churches  in  that  quarter  from  the  Dysart  presbytery. 
They  thus  removed  Smith  from  the  bounds  of  those  ministers  who 
would  have  watched  his  motions,  and  who  were  dealing  with  him 
for  his  heresies. 

The  synod,  at  their  meeting  in  1792,  were  told  that  their  pro- 
cess of  heresy  against  Mr.  Smith  had  come  to  an  end,  as  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  along  with  part  of  his 
congregation,  and  that  he  had  at  once  been  received,  notwith- 
standing'-.Qj[^h3  charges  of  pravity  of  doctrine  that  were  pending 
against  him.  His  desertion  of  the  synod  was  a  glaring  attempt 
to  escape  the  infliction  of  discipline.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
far  too  readily  threw  her  protecting  arm  over  him,  and  shielded 
him  from  censure.  The  synod,  however,  was  resolved  to  vindi- 
cate, as  far  as  possible,  the  truth  of  God,  and  inflict  deserved 
censure  upon  error.  Since  they  could  not  reach  the  transgressor 
by  discipline,  they  could  at  least  make  him  suff"er  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion ;  and  therefore  they  condemned  certain  proposi- 
tions in  his  books,  savouring  of  Socinianism  and  Arminianism, 
and  inserted  their  condemnation  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
newspapers. 

It  may  be  thought  there  was  something  vindictive  in  this  pro- 
cedure. It  came  far  short,  however,  of  his  deserts.  Besides  being 
a  heretic,  he  had  quietly  lent  £400  to  the  Dundee  congregation 
when  they  were  building  their  place  of  worship.  He  thereby  se- 
cured a  call  to  the  church,  and  when  about  to  be  condemned  as  a 
heretic,  he  summoned  the  congregation  together,  and  on  the  spot 
demanded  his  money,  or  ofi'ered  to  buy  the  church  by  paying  to 
them  a  like  sum.  They  had  not  the  money.  He  had  an  advocate 
from  Edinburgh  to  bully  the  people,  and  by  concussing  them, 
he  carried  his  point,  became  sole  proprietor  of  "the  meeting- 
house, and  ignobly  transferred  it  to  the  Establishment  as  a  cha- 
pel-of-ease.  He  was  wise  "  in  his  generation,"  for  heretics  can- 
not live  as  dissenting  ministers. 

A  few  months  before  Mr.  Smith  bolted  from  the  synod,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  of  Pittenweem  liaTh'refurned  from  England, 
having  been  minister,  since  the  time  he  had  left  Dunse,  succes- 
sively in  London  and  Alnwick,  and  was  again  received  into  con- 
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nection  with  the  Relief  body.  He  immediately  began  to  prepare 
a  small  work,  "  with  the  view  of  preventing,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  baleful  influence  of  Mr.  Smith's  pernicious  errors,  and  rousing 
the  synod  to  a  more  careful  perusal  of  his  writings,  that  they  might 
perceive  how  contrary  his  opinions  were  to  the  word  of  God."  Hav- 
ing heard  of  his  attempt  to  betray  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
him  by  the  presbytery  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged preparing  his  pamphlet,  he  was  stimulated  to  finish  it  quickly,- 
as  the  reason  "  why  it  should  see  the  light  was  now  stronger  than 
ever."  It  was  published  under  the  title — '  The  Dangerous  Errors 
contained  in  Mr.  Smith's  Publications  on  the  Nature,  Necessity, 
and  Design  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  Stated  and  Refuted.'  It 
met  with  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  though  it  had  no  effect  in 
disturbing  Mr.  Smith  in  his  chapel-of-ease  at  Dundee,  it  made  the 
religious  public  aware  of  the  game  that  had  been  played  in  rob- 
bing the  synod  of  a  church,  and  served  to  confirm  the  different 
churches  amid  those  shaking  times  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

There  were  two  Relief  ministers  who  rendered  at  this  period  sig- 
nal service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  contributed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  stem  the  gathering  tide  of  Socinian  heresy,  and  bring  back 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  her  standards. 
Before  the  church  courts  in  the  Establishment  had  made  any 
movement  about  the  'Essay'  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Hutchison,  now  translated  to  Paisley,  preached  and  published  by 
request  '  Three  Discourses  on  the  Divine  and  Mediatorial  Char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ.'  They  are  truly  masterly  discourses, 
characterized  by  that  breadth  of  intellect,  and  that  fervour  of 
mind,  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  their  author.  He 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  called  upon  the  church  courts  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Son  of  God  in  executing  the  appointed  discipline 
of  his  house.  *'  Some  attempts  lately  made,"  says  he,  "  to  estab- 
lish this  scheme  of  principles  (Socinian),  are  only,  we  fear,  the 
beginning  of  sorrows  to  this  poor  nation,  and  intended  to  try  the 
pulse  of  the  people,  whether  they  are  either  so  ignorant  of  reli- 
gion, or  so  indifferent  about  its  interests,  as  to  endure  with  quiet- 
ness to  see  its  foundations  razed.  And  should  such  a  temper  be 
found  to  prevail,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  more  open 
attempts  will  be  made  to  disseminate  these  pernicious  principles ; 
so  that  though  they  have  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  a 
})estilence  walking  in  darkness,  they  will  at  last  become  a  de- 
struction   wasting    at    noon.       Whether    church -judicatures,    to 
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which  these  things  properly  belono;,  will  take  cognizance  of 
them,  we  know  not ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Word,  the  sacred 
honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  bleeding  interest  of  truth,  the  edifi- 
cation of  Christians,  and  their  own  character,  loudly  call  upon 
them  to  apply  the  appointed  discipline  of  the  sanctuary  in  a  very 
pointed  and  decisive  manner.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  neglect 
of  due  censure  is  highly  culpable,  and  opens  a  door  for  heresies 
of  all  kinds  to  appear  with  impunity,  to  the  visible  danger  of 
the  interest  of  religion,  both  in  the  present  and  coming  genera- 
tions. Whatever  the  church  courts  may  think  of  these  things, 
or  do  concerning  them,  they  are  most  serious,  weighty,  and  im- 
portant in  their  own  nature,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  at  a  judg- 
ment-seat. May  the  Spirit  of  God  dispose  them  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Son  of  God  now,  in  executing  the  appointed  discipline 
of  his  house,  that  so  their  neglect  of  judgment  may  not  be 
judged  and  condemned  by  him  in  the  awful  day  of  his  righteous 
and  unalterable  decisions  !"  * 

Such  an  appeal  coming  from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hutchison, 
whose  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
could  not  but  rouse  both  ministers  and  elders  to  something  like  a 
sense  of  their  duty. 

When  the  controversy  about  the  Ayrshire  heresies  waxed  fierce, 
and  a  vast  number  of  controversial  pamphlets  were  thrown  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  Jesus  were  beleagured  by  many  unfriendly  hands,  and,  alas ! 
were  not  receiving  that  support  which  they  should  have  obtain- 
ed from  the  Established  church  courts  of  Scotland,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh  called  in  the  aid  of  some  of 
the  foreign  divines  to  support  these  doctrines,  and  to  show  his 
countrymen  that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation.  Not  being  a  Dutch  scholar  himself,  he  sent  a 
Treatise,  written  "  by  Peter  Allinga  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands, 
On  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ,"  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bell,  Glas- 
gow, who  translated  it,  and  published  it,  "  as  he  found  that,  in 
a  narrow  compass  with  solid  learning,  he  eflfectually  cut  the 
sinews  of  Socinianism."]'" 


*  Divine  and  Mediatorial  Character  of  Christ,  by  P.  Hutchison,  p.  70. 

f  '  The  Satisfaction  of  Christ  Stated  and  Defended  against  the  Socinians :  in 
two  parts.  By  Peter  Allinga,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Wydenesse,  in 
the  Dutch  Netherlands.  Faithfully  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Thomas  Bell, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Glasgow.'     Glasgow:   1790. 
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This  was  followed  by  another,  which  Dr.  Erskine  also  sent  him, 
recommending  him  to  peruse  it  attentively,  and  translate  it.  He 
did  so.  It  was  entitled,  '  A  Proof  of  the  True  and  Eternal  God- 
head of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  Modern  Attacks.  By 
Dionysius  Van  De  Wynpersse,  D.  D.,  professor  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  anoastronomy,  at  Leyden :  which  gained  the  high- 
est prize  of  the  Hague  Society,  for  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
1792.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Thomas  Bell,  Minister, 
Glasgow.'     Edin.:  1795. 

To  these  two  excellent  treatises,  which  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  fallen  out  of  notice,  Mr.  Bell  added  one  of  his  own,  writ- 
ten with  that  point  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  Its  very  title 
bespeaks  the  author — '  The  Articles  of  Ayr  contrasted  with  the 
Oracles  of  Truth.'  He  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  the 
church  courts  in  receiving  the  explanation  and  apology  of  Dr. 
M'Gill,  and  approving  of  it  as  satisfactory.  "  A  mournful  de- 
cision indeed.  And  yet  the  synod,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  happy  conclusion  to  which  the  matter  was  brought,  ap- 
pointed a  reverend  member  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  coun- 
tenance and  direction  in  that  business,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. So  Saul  spared  Agag,  and  spake  of  sacrificing  unto  the 
Lord."  * 

The  Relief  synod  became  alarmed  at  the  loose  way  of  sub- 
scribing the  Confession  which  Dr.  M'Gill  had  advocated,  and 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  given  practical  evidence  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  adopt.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  preface  to  '  Van  De  Wynpersse,' 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  subject.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  every 
heretic  from  ffettinsf  access  into  the  denomination  under  the  aruise 
of  subscribing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  so  far  as  it  agrees  loith  the 
Scriptures,  while  yet  he  rejected  much  of  it  as  not  agreeing  with 
them,  the  synod,  after  exposing  Mr.  Smith  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  and  washing  their  hands  of  his  heresies,  brought  in  an 
overture  at  that  very  meeting — "  That  the  minister  who  presides 
in  the  work  of  ordination,  or  admission  of  any  minister  not  for- 
merly ordained  by  any  of  the  presbyteries  subject  to  the  synod, 
shall,  in  the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  person  to  be  ordained,  or 
thus  admitted,  keep  precisely  by  the  act  of  Assembly  relative  to 
that  aft'air,  and,  in  particular,  shall  not  ask,  '  Do  you  agree  to 
the   Confession  of  Faith,  in  so  far  as  agreeable  to   the  word  of 

*  Ijell's  AUiiiga,  Preface,  p.  vii. 
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God,  but  put  the  question  in  the  identical  words  enjoined  by  the 
Assembly;'  which  was  unanimously  adopted."  The  meaning  of 
the  injunction  was,  that  every  person  to  be  ordained  should  re- 
ceive the  Westminster  Confession,  as  the  confession  of  his  faitli. 
They  wished  it  to  be  made  a  test  of  orthodoxy;  and,  as  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  formula  of  the  Assembly  was  very  stringently  ex- 
pressed, it  was  for  the  time  adopted  to  serve  a  particular  purpose. 
The  eii'ect  of  the  Ayrshire  heresies  would  probably  have  con- 
vulsed the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  some  of  the  dissenting 
bodies  who  rushed  eagerly  into  the  controversy,  had  not  a  larger 
wave  come  behind.  The  French  revolution  soon  swallowed  up 
every  other  topic  of  discussion,  and  states  and  churches  stood 
aghast  at  the  greatness  and  rapidity  of  those  changes  which  swept 
like  a  tornado  over  the  face  of  European  society. 


.*!■ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DEATH  OF  MR.   BAINE— HIS  CHARACTER— INTRODUCTION  OF 
THE  HYMNS. 

After  a  long  ministry  of  sixty  years,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baine  died 
at  Edinburg-h,  on  the  17th  January,  1790,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  Though  pretty  far  advanced  in  life  when  he  gave 
up  his  connection  with  the  Establishment  and  joined  the  Relief, 
yet  he  was  twenty-four  years  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation, 
College-street.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  most  remarkable  per- 
son of  all  the  early  fathers  of  the  Relief  church.  Being  located  in 
Edinburgh,  his  influence  was  felt  issuing  from  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  over  every  part  of  the  country.  His  character  was 
established,  his  fame  was  known,  and  his  talents  were  matured 
for  managing  ecclesiastical  matters  before  he  joined  the  forming- 
Relief  party,  and  these  things  went  along  with  him  into  his  new 
connection.  His  judgment  was  clear,  his  acquirements  as  a 
scholar  and  theologian  were  of  the  very  first  order.  Few  men  of 
his  day  wrote  the  English  language  with  so  much  neatness  and 
purity.  His  printed  sermons  and  pamphlets  are  models  of  clear, 
chaste,  and  graceful  writing.  Acting  for  many  years  as  clerk 
of  the  first  Relief  Presbytery  before  the  body  was  so  numer- 
ous as  to  be  constituted  into  a  synod,  he  had  the  moulding  of 
the  whole  religious  denomination  in  his  hands;  and  unquestion- 
ably it  was  mainly  to  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  his  firmness  in  main- 
taining them,  that  the  Relief  church,  in  the  face  of  great  op- 
position from  every  quarter,  retained  that  catholic  constitution 
on  which  it  had  been  founded  by  Gillespie  and  Boston. 

"  During  the  more  vigorous  period  of  an  active  life,  one  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Baine  was,  his  bold 
and  determined  resolution  in  condemning  and  exposing,  on  pro- 
per occasions,  whatever  he  considered  to  be  a  violation  of  public 
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morality.  While  in  Paisley,  he  published  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Manners  in  that  town,  (in- 
stituted under  his  auspices,)  in  which  he  testified,  in  strong  terms, 
against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age;  and,  when  prosecuting 
his  labours  in  the  metropolis  in  1770,  the  amusements  of  the 
stage  called  forth  a  similar  manifestation  of  his  zeal.  This  dis- 
course—the first  edition  of  which  was  sold  off"  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days— was  occasioned  by  the  performance  of  the  comedy  of 
the  Mmor,.  written  by  Foote,  in  which  the  characters  of  White- 
field,  and  other  zealous  ministers,  were  held  up  to  profane  and 
blasphemous  ridicule.  The  sermon  was  entitled  '  The  Theatre 
Licentious  and  Perverted,'  and  had  prefixed  to  it  the  following 
curious  and  rather  singular  dedication  : 

'  TO  SAMUEL  FOOTE,   ESQ. 

'  Uncommon,  or  rather  oidre,  productions  (witness  your  Minor) 
suit  the  times.     This  dedication  pretends  to  be  of  that  quality, 
and  entirely  out  of  the  beaten  track.     Instead  of  adulation  and 
fulsome  flattery,  it  is  the  reverse  and  plain.      Christianity  is  cer- 
tamly  worth  something;  and  you  may  be  assured,  Sir,  that  in 
North  Britain  it  has  its  admirers  still.     It  has  the  countenance 
of  law.     To  insult  it,  therefore,  was  neither  pious  nor  prudent. 
An  Aristophanes,  worthless  as  he  and  his  comedy  were,  com- 
passed the  death  of  a  great  man.     It  was  fond  and  foolish,  if  you 
aimed  at  the  same  success  against  our  holy  religion,  or  what  is 
most  venerable  in  it ;  and  wicked  as  foolish.      When  I  recollect 
the  whole  of  the  horrid  scene,  Mr.  Foote  and  his  spruce  band  of 
actors  performing  their  part,  it  has  once  and  again  brought  to  my 
mmd  the  day  when  the  Saviour  of  our  world  was  enclosed  in  an 
assembly  of  the  great  and  gay,  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  an  en- 
sign of  mock-royalty,  to  be  laughed  at.     In  some  such  manner 
have  you  treated  what  is  most  interesting  in  revelation,  and  dear 
to  believers  of  it.      Culpable  complaisance  would  not  have  told 
you  the  one-half  of  this.     Genuine  charity,  perhaps,  would  have 
said  much  more  than  I  have  done.      Wishing,  with  all  my  heart 
that  you  may  speedily  become  as  conspicuous  a  penitent,  as  you 
have  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful 
servant.' 

"  Mr.  Foote  considered  it  necessary  to  reply  to  this  attack  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1771,  appeared  an  'Apology  for  the  Minor' 
m  a  letter,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baine.'     In  this  defence  the  dramat- 
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ist  rests  his  argument  solely  upon  one  point — that  he  merely 
satirized  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  those  who  were  only  pretend- 
ers to  the  character  of  the  religious.  The  general  opinion  was, 
that  this  comedy  could  never  have  been  so  keenly  relished,  but 
for  the  too  ready  disposition  of  a  large  class  of  mankind  to  take 
hold  of  everything  connected  with  the  imperfections  of  the  profes- 
sors of  religion."  * 

Those  who  are  the  detractors  of  the  Relief  cause,  have  endea- 
voured to  give  currency  to  the  report,  that  Mr.  Baine,  at  the  close 
of  life,  regretted  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  had  the  evening  of  his 
days  embittered  by  "  the  decline  of  his  popularity,"  and  "  a  sense 
of  his  peculiar  situation  in  regard  to  the  Established  church." 
Every  man's  popularity  as  a  preacher  declines,  when  he  draws 
near  to  the  verge  of  fourscore  years.  He  had  no  doubt,  like  other 
ministers,  his  trials,  partly  arising  from  an  infirm  constitution, 
which  frequently  incapacitated  him  for  public  duty,  partly  from 
domestic  circumstances,  and  particularly  from  a  long  legal,  ex- 
pensive, and  vexatious  process,  about  the  guardianship  of  a  near 
relation,  whom  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
tect, although  he  had  continued  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Whatever  misunderstandings  may  have  sprung  up  between 
him  and  certain  parties  in  his  church,  whose  first  love  may  have 
cooled,  and  who  were  bound  for  his  stipend,  his  congregation  con- 
tinued numerous  and  highly  respectable  till  the  last.  So  much 
was  he  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  that  they  volunteered,  in  his 
old  age,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
on  his  ministerial  labours.      They  went  in  succession  to  preach 


•  Kay's  Portraits,  p.  86. — In  the  Appendix  to  Cook's  Life  of  Principal  Hill, 
there  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  when  a  young  man,  which  throws 
considerable  light  on  this  matter.  "  The  letter  is  dated  at  Edinburgh,  Novem- 
ber, 1775 We  had  a  great  riot  at  the  theatre  last  Saturday.     The  INIinor  was 

acted,  it  is  said,  by  the  President's  desire ;  others  say,  that  he  only  desired  a  good 
play,  and  that  Foote  (who  was  then  the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre) 
chose  that  himself.  An  old  bawd  is  introduced,  who  is  a  IMethodist,  which  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  JNIethodism.  To  the  play  was  joined  an  epilogue, 
which  he  used  to  speak  in  the  character  of  Whitefield,  squinting  as  he  did.  The 
President  had  desired  that  this  epilogue  should  not  be  spoken,  and  Foote  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  speak  it ;  I  suppose  both  on  account  of  the  number  of  admirers 
which  Whitefield  has  here,  and  his  being  lately  dead."  The  audience,  however, 
demanded  the  epilogue  as  a  spicy  dessert  to  the  entertainment,  and  Foote  re- 
luctantly complied  and  spoke  it. 
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for  him  at  Edinburgh.  Regular  assistants  were  not  at  that  time 
easily  procured. 

Surely  those  who  hazard  the  assertion,  that  he  gave  up  his 
principles,  after  being  some  time  a  Relief  minister,  never  looked 
into  the  volume  of  sermons  which  he  published  in  1778,  and  in 
which  he  gives  most  lucid  views  of  the  scriptural  constitution  of 
the  church  of  Christ, — the  entire  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state, — and  defends  Relief  principles  as  to  free  communion 
against  those  who  had  assailed  them.  As  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
what  were  the  opinions  of  Baine,  after  he  had  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence of  a  dissenting  minister's  life,  and  was  approaching  the 
mature  age  of  seventy,  the  following  excerpts  are  not  without  their 
interest. 

In  pointing  out  the  distinct  limits  between  the  church  of 
Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  he  says,  "  The  power  and 
exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church  of  Christ  is  not  committed  to  the 
civil  magistrate ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  then  ruling  powers  were  the  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  its  blessed  Author.  Magistracy,  no 
doubt,  is  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  the  person  clothed  with  that 
office  is  his  minister  for  good  :  but  his  jurisdiction  and  province 
are  wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  Christian  pastor.  Agreea- 
bly to  which,  our  Saviour  tells  us  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  The  object  of  civil  government  is  the  secular  interest 
alone,  the  preservation  of  the  original  rights  of  mankind,  which 
makes  society  prosperous  and  peaceful.  Its  power  is  coercive  ;  it 
compels  to  obedience  ;  or  rather,  punishes  the  disobedient  with 
fines,  prison,  banishment,  and  death.  To  these  powers,  which 
are  of  God,  all,  of  whatever  denomination,  are  bound  to  be  sub- 
ject ;  not  for  wrath,  but  conscience'  sake.  On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  the  magistrate  preserves  religion,  the  dispensers  and  vo- 
taries of  it,  from  abuse  and  insult ;  it  is  not  within  his  sphere  to 
enact  articles  of  faith,  to  appoint  ordinances  of  worship,  to  dis- 
pense these,  or  the  censures  of  the  church :  far  less  has  he  au- 
thority, by  pains  and  penalties,  to  force  a  profession  of  faith 
from  any,  or  conformity  to  this  or  the  other  mode  of  worship. 
Such  carnal  weapons  wound  the  conscience,  by  extorting  an 
hypocritical  confession,  but  cannot  convince  the  judgment."* 

In  the  strongest  manner  also  he  condemns  the  arbitrary  juris- 

*  Discourses  by  James  Baine,  p.  237. 
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diction  of  church-courts,  and  the  unscriptural  procedure  of  those 
who  set  aside  free-communion  principles.  "  What  more  op- 
i)ressive  than  to  lay  whole  bodies  of  men,  and  many  indivi- 
duals, under  even  the  severest  censures,  for  not  complying  with 
things  indifferent,  and  matters  of  doubtful  disputation?  Nay, 
for  standing  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
them  free ;  the  liberty  of  holding  communion  with  visible  saints ; 
or  those  whose  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  holy  life,  are  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  are  the  children  of  God;  even  though  we 
be  not  of  one  mind  in  circumstantial  and  unimportant  matters? 
For  if  diversity  of  opinion  in  unessentials  be  inconsistent  with  this 
fellowship,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  communion  of  saints  on 
earth.  For  while  here,  we  see  darkly,  and  know  but  in  part ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  like-minded  in  everything."  * 

It  was  no  doubt  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Relief  church  to  be 
bereft  of  a  Father  who  could  defend  its  principles  with  so  much 
acumen  ;  and  who  had  long  shown  to  many  of  his  countrymen, 
who  still  clung  to  the  Establishment,  while  they  pronounced 
patronage  antichristian,  a  far  more  excellent  way.  Still  it  was 
matter  for  the  sincerest  gratitude  that  he  had  been  spared  to  ma- 
ture old  age,  died  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren, — left  behind 
him  a  name  to  be  long  revered, — and  had  given  a  tone  to  the 
body  which  it  would  not  soon  lose.  Hutchison,  who  had  been 
at  one  time  his  assistant,  and  who  had  sat  at  his  feet,  had  shown 
himself  an  able  defender  of  Relief  principles  many  years  before 
Baine  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  residue  of  the  Spirit  is 
still  with  Jesus. 

About  the  time  that  Baine  died,  attempts  were  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Stewart  of  Anderston,  Hutchison  of  Paisley,  and  Dun  of 
Glasgow,  to  increase  and  improve  the  Psalmody  of  the  Relief 
church,  by  introducing  some  of  the  hymns  and  paraphrases  of 
the  most  approved  Christian  poets  into  their  churches.  Very 
gradual  attempts  were  at  first  made,  as  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  strongly  opposed  to  singing  anything  in  public  worship 
except  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Hymns, 
by  Watts,  an  Independent,  and  Newton,  an  Episcopalian,  were 
dreaded  and  shunned  as  savouring  of  heresy.  Other  denomi- 
nations kept  up  the  alarm  as  being  another  evidence  of  Relief 
latitudinarianism. 

*  Discourses  by  James  Baiiu-,    p.  245, 
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All  the  churches  in  Scotland  had  sadly  retrograded  in  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  God  during  what  were  called  the  days  of  the 
Covenant.  The  earlier  editions  of  the  Psalms,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  generally  prefixed  a  short  music-book ;  and  a  few  hymns, 
with  a  doxology  or  two,  were  added  after  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Even  the  different  Psalms,  according  to  their  metre  and  import, 
were  set  to  appropriate  tunes.  These  music-books  gradually  dis- 
appeared. Nothing  but  long  metre  and  common  were  allowed 
to  be  sung- ;  and  the  tunes  were  reduced  to  as  few  as  could  suffice 
for  carrying  on  the  worship  of  a  single  Sabbath.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made  at  distant  intervals  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  enlarge  its  Psalmody,  by  uniting  with  the  Psalms  some 
other  scripture  songs.  In  the  year  1647,  the  subject  was  mooted, 
but  soon  thereafter  dropped  into  oblivion.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1688,  it  was  revived;  and,  in  1708,  a  version  of  some 
sacred  songs  was  printed  for  the  use  of  families ;  and  the  com- 
mission were  empowered  "to  examine  it,  and  emit  it  for  the  use 
of  the  church."  But  here  the  matter  stopped.*  The  Land  of 
Song  had  neither  taste  nor  energy  for  cultivating  "song"  in  the 
house  of  God.  "  The  General  Assembly,  1741,  having  had  an 
overture  brought  before  it  for  turning  some  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  into  metre,  to  be  used  in  churches  as  well  as 
families,"  at  last,  after  many  remits  and  fruitless  injunctions  to 
presbyteries  to  report,  an  enlarged  edition,  with  corrections,  was 
again  published  for  the  use  of  families  in  1751;  and  in  this  un- 
finished state  the  Paraphrases  remained  till  1781,  when  they  were 
revised,  adopted,  and  recommended  to  be  used  in  churches.  By 
a  fine  tact  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  passages  of  scripture 
paraphrased,  the  committee  went  regularly  from  Genesis  to  Rev- 
elation, and  yet  went  over  a  little  system  of  divinity,  beginning 
with  the  creation  and  terminating  with  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
As  some  of  those  who  M-ere  in  the  committee  of  Psalmody  were 
better  poets  than  sound  divines,  several  expressions  are  to  be 
found  in  them  which  none  but  Arminians  would  have  ventured  to 
employ.  The  whole  selection  may  be  characterized  as  sweet,  but 
destitute,  in  a  great  measure,  of  that  depth  of  devotional  and  poetic 
feeling  which  so  strikingly  characterizes  the  Psalms.  Many  of 
them  are  mere  recitations  of  scripture  events,  and  not  well 
adapted  for  congregational  praise. 

*  Advertisement  to  Scripture  Songs,  ninth  edition.     Glasgow:   1771. 
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The  Burgher  section  of  the  Secession  church  made  an  early 
effort  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  Psalmody.  Ralph  Erskine, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  but  with  respect,  had  in  him 
much  of  the  poet,  though  his  taste  was  not  very  refined,  and  his 
language  was  deformed  by  quaint  expressions,  and  what  may  be 
called  "gospel  riddles."  In  1748,  he  was  requested  by  his 
brethren  "  to  undertake  a  translation  into  metre  of  the  songs  of 
scripture,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms."  *  He  applied  him- 
self most  diligently  to  the  appointment,  for  it  was  in  his  cher- 
ished line  of  devotional  study,  and  his  productions  were,  after  his 
death,  published  by  his  son  "  as  scripture  songs ;"  but  they  were 
never  examined,  improved,  nor  adopted  by  the  synod.  Scotland 
was  still  degenerating  in  its  taste  for  Psalmody,  and  the  strife  en- 
gendered by  the  unfortunate  division  in  the  Secession  was  very 
injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  and  peaceful  music  of  the 
sanctuary. 

As  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  very  confined  in  her  selec- 
tion, admitting  only  what  were  strictly  versions  of  particular  por- 
tions of  scripture,  and  as  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity did  not  relish  some  of  the  improvements  of  Logan  and  Blair, 
the  Relief  church  resolved  to  have  a  hymn  book  of  its  own. 
Messrs.  Stewart,  Hutchison,  and  Dun,  took  the  lead  in  the 
matter,  and  it  must  be  confessed  in  somewhat  of  an  unpresbyte- 
rian  way.  They  rather  led  than  were  guided  by  the  synod.  Mr. 
Stewart  made  a  selection  in  1792  of  180  hymns,  which  he  print- 
ed and  introduced  into  the  worship  of  his  church.  The  opposi- 
tion was  considerable.  He  had  to  appoint  meetings,  to  reason 
the  matter  with  his  people.  A  few,  rather  than  sing  hymns  of 
of  human  composition,  left  the  church.  Hutchison  and  Dun 
followed  speedily  in  the  wake  of  Stewart,  adding  to  his  col- 
lection a  considerable  number  of  hymns,  going  over  some  of 
the  same  subjects  again,  and  thus  marring  the  kind  of  system- 
atic order  which  had  at  first  been  observed.  The  ice  having 
been  broken,  an  overture  was  brought  into  the  synod  in  1793 
on  the  subject.  It  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  dif- 
ferent presbyteries,  and  the  ministers  w^ere  required  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  its  discussion 
at  next  meeting  of  synod.  In  1794  the  court  agreed  to  en- 
large their  Psalmody  by  literal  versions  of  particular  portions  of 

*  M'Kcnow's  History,  First  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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scripture,  and  also  by  hymns  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  word  of 
God.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select,  collect,  and  prepare 
them;  and  submit  them  to  the  synod  for  its  adoption.  Messrs. 
Stewart,  Hutchison,  Dun,  Struthers,  &c.,  were  the  committee 
appointed,  and  they  found  themselves,  even  at  that  meeting  of 
synod,  prepared  to  report.  To  all  appearance,  this  was  barely  keep- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  manifestly  breaking  it  in  spirit.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  and  probably  as  was  understood  before 
their  nomination,  they  recommended  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
collection,  with  the  additions  of  Messrs.  Hutchison  and  Dun,  as 
being  a  good  selection  of  hymns,  and  already  in  use.  The  synod 
adopted  their  report,  and  recommended  the  ministers  "  to  use  the 
said  selection  in  the  praises  of  God,  when  they  found  that  the 
same  would  answer  the  purposes  of  edification  and  peace." 

This  decision,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  was  come  to, 
met  with  very  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Dove-hill,  Glasgow,  who  dissented,  and  gave  in  his  reasons 
written  out  at  considerable  length.  He  considered  Paraphrases 
unnecessary, — that  the  adopting  of  them  opened  up  the  way  for 
endless  additions,  for  if  one  was  adopted  why  not  another  ? — Be- 
sides, it  was  improper  "  to  introduce  hymns  of  human  composure 
into  the  worship  of  God ;" — and  lastly,  the  matter  had  been  gone 
into  with  too  much  precipitancy. 

The  synod  allowed  Mr.  Bell's  paper  to  be  put  on  record,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  their  measure ;  but  knowing  well  his  weight  of  char- 
acter, and  that  similar  sentiments  were  abroad  in  their  churches, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  prefix  to  their  hymn  book  a  preface 
which  contains  a  very  well  written  defence  of  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing hymns  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  They  acknowledged  that 
the  book  of  Psalms  should  be  preferred  to  every  other,  but  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  reason  why  Christians  should  not  sing  the 
songs  of  Isaiah,  and  of  John,  as  well  as  those  of  David  and  Asaph. 
From  Eph.  v.  18,  19  ;  and  Col.  iii.  16,  they  considered  that  coun- 
tenance was  given  to  the  singing  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  diiferent 
from  the  Old  Testament  Psalms;  and,  say  they,  it  is  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  the  first  Christians  "  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God." 
If  churches  use  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  prayers, 
why  not  in  their  praises  ?  In  the  one  case  they  even  frame  their 
addresses  to  God  in  their  own  words,  keeping  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bible,  and  why  not  in  the  other  ?  The  greater 
the  diversity  of  spiritual  matter  in  songs  of  praise  the  better.     It 
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touches  the    different  cords  in  the  human  bosom,  and    thereby 
promotes  devotional  feeling. 

The  opposition  which  at  first  appeared  in  various  churches,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  died  away,  and  the  synod  hymn  book 
was  very  generally  adopted.  It  was  followed  by  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  church  music;  and  the  worship  of  "praise" 
became  varied,  animating,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

This  selection  of  hymns  continued  untouched  or  unimproved 
till  1825,  when  an  overture  was  adopted  by  the  synod, — "  That 
a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  the  hymns  now  in  use ; "  and  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  Glasgow,  was  convener,  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  considered  that  many  beautiful  hymns  had 
been  written  since  the  collection  was  originally  made,  and  that 
the  old  collection  was,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  Watts, 
with  a  few  from  Newton  and  Doddridge;  so  that  even  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made  it  might  have  been  taken  from  a  wider  range 
of  authors,  if  a  little  more  time  and  diligence  had  been  employed 
by  the  original  collectors.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  synod,  that 
more  of  those  peculiar  measures,  in  which  many  of  the  best  hymns 
are  written,  might  be  introduced ;  while  harsh  and  rugged  ex- 
pressions might,  with  a  little  attention,  be  removed  or  rendered 
more  smooth  and  consistent  with  good  taste. 

When  the  committee  set  themselves  to  the  work  assigned  them 
— which  they  did  with  great  diligence,  and  prosecuted  faithfully 
for  years — they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  would 
have  found  it  an  easier  task  to  make  an  entirely  new  collection, 
than  to  improve  the  old  one.  Persons  had  acquired  a  greater 
liking  for  some  of  the  old  hymns,  from  early  associations,  than 
their  merits  warranted.  The  aim  of  the  committee  was  not 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  the  best  hymns  in  the  English 
language,  but  to  fix  on  all  the  great  topics  and  ordinances 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  select,  if  possible,  a  good  hymn 
or  two  upon  each,  so  that  a  minister  should  never  be  without  an 
appropriate  hymn  after  his  sermon.  The  very  best  on  some  to- 
pics, after  all,  were  found  not  to  be  very  good.  As  the  common 
version  of  the  Psalms  was  to  be  retained  as  the  chief  source  of 
sacred  Psalmody,  there  was  felt  to  be  an  impropriety  in  swelling 
the  hymn  book  with  new  versions  of  the  Psalms,  unless  a  vari- 
ety of  metre  was  secured.      This  was  acknowledged  to  be  pecu- 
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liaily  the  case  throughout  the  whole  fiehl  of  adoration;  for  there 
the  Psalms  of  David  are  above  all  comparison  superior  to  the 
productions  of  the  most  gifted  of  uninspired  poets,  even  when 
they  are  attempting  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  scripture. 

In  making  the  selection,  the  committee  were  very  much  guided 
by  the  judgment  of  others.  While  they  availed  themselves  of 
what  they  considered  the  best  hymns  of  the  sacred  poets  of  Bri- 
tain and  America,  they  sent  trial-copies  of  their  selection  to  each 
member  of  synod,  and  asked  his  opinion  and  corrections.  No 
hymn  was  admitted  merely  on  account  of  its  poetical  excellence. 
Correctness  of  theological  sentiment,  ardent  piety,  simple  scrip- 
tural expression,  were  deemed  indispensable.  After  several  years' 
diligent  labour,  a  selection  was  produced  and  sanctioned  by  the 
synod  in  1832.  About  one-half  of  the  Assembly's  paraphrases 
were  adopted  into  it,  as  a  portion  of  them  are  the  best  of  Watts, 
considerably  improved,  and  as  no  collection  of  hymns  for  public 
worship  can  be  made  without  drawing  liberally  from  this  gifted 
poet, — of  all  uninspired  sacred  poets  the  prince.  The  improving 
taste  of  the  country  will  in  time  admit  into  the  collection  more 
peculiar  metres  than  the  committee  ventured  to  insert,  and  call 
for  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  after  several  years'  expe- 
rience. The  present  hymn  book  has  certainly  contributed  greatly 
to  the  r^espectabiHty  of  the  denomination,  and  to  the  pleasing  ad- 
vancement of  warm,  devout,  and  intelligent  praise.* 

*  The  edition  of  the  Hymn  Book,  12mo,  1842,  by  INIr.  Jackson,  Glasgow,  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  different  hymns,  as  correctly  as  could  be 
ascertained.  A  Collection  of  Music,  called  '  The  Sacred  Choir,'  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Glasgow,  specially  adapted  to  the  Collection  of 
Hymns,  sanctioned  by  the  Synod  of  Relief. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

:      EFFECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

The  French  revolution  shook  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their 
centre,  levelled  to  the  dust  the  throne  of  France,  and  scattered  to 
the  winds  antiquated  modes  of  thinking  on  almost  every  topic. 
It  had  a  surprising  influence  upon  the  progress  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  Scotland,  and,  with  some  few  drawbacks,  was  greatly 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  piety.  It  caused  men  to 
think  for  themselves  who  had  previously  been  dreaming  away 
their  time,  or  founding  their  faith  upon  certain  "  decrees  and 
canons"  of  their  fathers,  which  were  no  longer  applicable  to  a 
new  state  of  society. 

The  first  news  of  it  were  received  in  Scotland  with  the  utmost 
delight.  Its  earliest  struggles  were  considered  as  the  pangs  of 
approaching  liberty.  Its  young  representative  government  was 
hailed  as  the  omen  of  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  the  fall  of 
Popery,  and  as  introductory  to  the  millennium  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious blessedness.  Not  a  few  caught  its  reforming  spirit,  and 
thought  that  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  British  constitution 
might  also  be  removed,  and  that  new  improvements  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it,  as  it  had  been  reared  hi  feudal  times,  and  was  not 
adapted  to  a  mercantile  community.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  have  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  placed  upon  a  more 
popular  basis.  Fifty  out  of  the  fifty-six  boroughs  of  Scotland 
petitioned  parliament  on  the  subject.  Reform  societies,  composed 
of  those  who  called  themselves  "  The  Friends  of  the  People," 
were  formed  throughout  the  country  to  diffuse  information,  and 
take  joint  measures  for  reforming  all  national  abuses.  They 
met  by  delegation  in  a  general  convention  at  Edinburgh,  to  give 
life  to  the  whole  body,  which  was  ramified  throughout  the  country. 
The  plan  of  those  affiliated  societies  was  taken  from  the  clubs 
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of  Paris,  which,  as  channels  of  communication,  had  made  France 
act  as  one  man. 

The  French,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  success  in  overawing 
and  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  clergy, 
were  soon  carried  into  great  excesses.  They  were  maddened  by 
the  voice  of  universal  acclamation ;  and,  trembling  lest  they 
should  be  again  enthi-alled,  they,  in  their  excited  frenzy,  intro- 
duced what  has  been  aptly  styled,  "  the  Reign  of  Terror."  All 
the  old  institutions  of  the  country  were  demolished.  The  nobles 
were  slain,  or  banished,  their  property  conjfiscated,  and  divided 
among  the  people.  The  king  was  beheaded  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  subjects.  Religious  worship  was  suppressed.  The  old  Ca- 
tholic Establishment  of  religion  was  trodden  in  the  dust.  Their 
crjr  was — No  altars, — no  masses, — no  priests, — no  other  god  but 
the  God  of  nature.  The  seventh-day  Sabbath  was  superseded 
by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  which  appointed  one  day  of  rest 
in  ten  ;  and  over  the  gates  of  their  burying-grounds  there  was  set 
up  the  inscription, — Death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 

These  were  excesses  which  the  enlightened  reformers  of  Scot- 
land deeply  deplored ;  and  which  they  saw  evidently  would  cover 
the  cause  with  disgrace.  They  apologized  for  the  new-born 
sons  of  freedom  by  stating,  that  they  had  never  known  Chris- 
tianity but  as  the  "  Man  of  Sin ;"  and  that,  after  the  first  burst 
of  indignation,  during  which  they  had  confounded  Popery  and  true 
religion,  they  would  return  to  sounder  views,  without  yielding 
slavish  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  A  few  of  what  might  be 
called  "the  baser  sort,"  were  so  fascinated  , with  every  thing 
French,  and  so  unable  to  discern  any  difference  between  priest- 
craft and  Christianity,  that  they  became  infected  with  the  novel 
doctrine  of  French  infidelity,  and,  in  contending  for  the  "  rights 
of  man,"  gloried  in  living  under  *'  the  age,"  not  of  revelation, 
but  "  of  reason."  These  were  wandering  stars,  few  of  whom 
ever  returned  again  to  their  own  orbit,  and  they  did  incalculable 
harm  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 

The  aristocracy  and  the  Established  church  first  took  the  alarm. 
Political  associations  were  formed  to  counteract  the  doctrines  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  British  constitution  Avas  held  to  be 
the  best  that  ever  was  since  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it  better.  No  pin  of  it 
was  to  be  touched.  Reform  of  every  kind,  and  in  the  smallest 
degree,  was  proscribed  as  a  matter  which  was  not  even  to  be  de- 
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bated.  Nobles,  clergy,  and  almost  every  man  of  property  and 
influence,  united  in  one  great  confederation  to  counteract  all  at- 
tempts at  change,  and  to  control  and  silence  their  dependents. 
The  power  of  the  civil  law  was  called  into  exercise;  and  men  were 
seized,  tried,  and  transported  as  guilty  of  sedition,  whose  example, 
after  the  tempest  of  the  French  revolution  had  fully  spent  itself, 
nevertheless  showed  to  the  men  of  the  next  generation  how  a 
reform  in  parliament  was  to  be  sought,  struggled  for,  and  won. 

The  effect  of  the  French  revolution  upon  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  salutary  for  its  orthodoxy,  but  it  greatly  increased  its 
bigotry  and  close  corporate  spirit.  Previous  to  the  convulsive 
heaviiigs  of  France,  the  moderate  party  were  far  more  numerous 
than  the  evangelical,  and  allowing  themselves  great  latitude  in  spe- 
culating on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  disposed  to  remodel 
the  Confession  of  Faith;  and,  if  government  would  not  consent, 
they  would  rather  forego  altogether  a  state  connection,  than  have 
their  conscience  trammelled  by  a  human  creed,  and  be  compelled 
to  sign  ?i  formula  which  they  did  not  believe.  Principal  Robertson 
had  endeavoured  to  quell  this  restless  spirit  of  innovation ;  and, 
still  feeling  its  untoward  pressure,  he  had,  from  this  and  other 
causes,  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  church  ;  but,  when  the  crisis 
of  the  French  revolution  came,  the  most  speculative  were  speedily 
tamed.  Declarations  were  issued  by  the  church  courts  in  favour 
of  its  doctrines,  constitution,  and  standards.  The  press  teemed 
with  publications  and  sermons,  calling  upon  the  people  to  rally 
round  the  throne  and  the  altar;  and  to  preserve  the  Establishment 
entire  if  they  Mould  preserve  religion.  It  is  not  known  that 
any  minister  of  the  Establishment  who  had  become  a  convert  to 
those  new  views,  which  were  now  being  vigorously  checked,  had 
the  honesty  to  give  up  his  benefice  save  one  solitary  individual. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Mitchell,  minister  of  Glasford,  laid  his  re- 
signation upon  the  table  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  and 
afterwards  published  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  "  It  became 
an  article  in  my  creed,"  says  he,  "that  the  church  of  Christ 
can  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  civil  establishments,  ex- 
cept in  things  purely  civil ;"  and  on  this  conviction  he  resigned 
his  charge.* 

He  held  Socinian  views,  but  declares  that  others  of  his  brethren 
went  farther  than  he  did,  and  were  even  infidel  in  their  private  opin- 

*   A   Short   Apology  for   Apostncv,   hy   Iliigb    Mitclicll,   !\I.  A.,  late  Priest  of 
(iliisfoid.     Gliisgow:    171>7. 
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ions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  French  revolution  quieted  the  symptoms 
ol:'  prurient  heresy  quicker,  and  more  effectually,  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  than  all  the  processes  which  had  ever  been  instituted 
and  prosecuted  by  the  combined  influence  of  parish  associations 
throughout  the  land.  When  the  House  was  felt  to  tremble,  all 
combined  with  one  accord  to  prop  it  up. 

The  French  revolution  also  produced  perceptible  changes  in 
the  Relief  church,  but  somewhat  different  from  those  which  it 
produced  in  the  Establishment.  It  was  welcomed  among  them 
with  gladness.  Like  the  dissenters  in  England,  they  rejoiced 
that  thirty  millions  of  people,  indignant  and  resolute,  were  spurn- 
ing slavery,  demanding  liberty,  and  that  "  a  general  amendment 
was  beginning  in  human  affairs.  The  dominion  of  kings  changed 
for  the  dominion  of  laws,  and  the  dominion  of  priests  giving  way 
to  the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience."  * 

The  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  of 
France,  contained  many  principles  which  they,  as  dissenters, 
fondly  cherished.  Being  conscientiously  opposed  to  all  intoler- 
ance in  religion,  and  all  restraints  on  the  discussion  of  speculative 
points,  they  could  not  but  hail  the  appearance  of  such  enlight- 
ened civil  maxims  as  the  following  in  the  now  constitution  of 
despotic  and  papal  France:  "  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  disturb  the  public 
order  established  by  the  law — The  unrestrained  communication 
of  thoughts  and  opinions  being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  man,  every  citizen  may  speak,  write,  and  publish  freely,  pro- 
vided he  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  law."t 

Even  after  the  king  was  beheaded,  and  the  papal  establish- 
ment of  religion  was  put  down  in  France,  the  religious  part  of 
the  British  community  still  looked  upon  the  revolution  with  a 
favourable  eye.  The  students  of  prophecy  had  long  been  of 
opinion  that  France,  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  of  mystical  Baby- 
lon, must  fall  before  Popery  was  to  be  overthrown,  and  prepara- 
tion made  for  the  introduction  of  the  millennium.  The  whole 
country  was  filled  with  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  men, 

*  Price's  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  p.  41. 

f  Basis  of  the  New  Constitution  of  France,  sections  10,  11. 
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holding  such  views  as  the  fathers  of  the  Relief  church  did,  as  to 
civil  establishments  of  religion,  would  be  disconcerted  with  the 
tidings  from  France  about  the  annihilation  of  the  Papal  estab- 
lished church.  While  they  abhorred  infidelity,  and  pitied  the 
suifering  priests,  they  yet  hoped,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
best  expositors  of  Prophecy,  that  establishments  were  to  be  the 
dust  of  His  feet,  when  he  would  come  to  set  up  his  kingdom. 
It  is  therefore  observable,  that  the  tone  of  the  Relief  publica- 
tions at  this  period  was  very  different  from  those  of  the  Estab- 
lished ministers.  So  far  from  being  filled  with  fear,  they  were 
full  of  hope.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Kilbride,  afterwards  of 
College-street,  Edinburgh,  published  a  discourse  preached  on  a 
Government  Fast  in  1795,  in  which  he  not  only  condemns  all 
establishments  in  the  most  uncompromising  language,  and  shows, 
according  to  the  title  of  his  sermons,  that  "the  alliance  of  church 
and  state  (is)  an  ancient  political  engine;"  but  even  points  to 
the  French  revolution  as  a  harbinger  of  good. 

Thoujj-h  Mr.  Smith  was  said  to  have  received  a  hint  from  a 
certain  law-officer  that  his  conduct  was  watched,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  his  discourse,  yet 
he  was  never  interfered  with,  and  his  sermon  cov'ertly  received  a 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation.  It  was  not  seditious.  Others 
held  the  same  opinions;  and  though  judges  were  then  exercising 
"  a  rigour  beyond  the  law,"  it  would  have  savoured  of  the  despo- 
tism of  the  Inquisition  to  have  punished  discussions  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  of  Christ.  Other  Relief  ministers  cher- 
ished the  same  sentiments  as  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Colquhoun  of 
Campsie,  in  1796,  published  his  '  Plan  of  Christian  Union,'  in 
opposition  to  the  '  Plan  of  Federal  Union,  by  the  Rev.  James 
LapsHe;'  and  in  it  he  not  only  contends  for  the  annihilation  of 
establishments,  but  declares  that  "  he  is  only  acquainted  with  two 
or  three  old  men,  among  all  the  dissenting  clergy,  who  are  not 
of  the  same  views."*  So  much  was  Hutchison  enamoured  of  the 
rising  liberties  of  France,  and  offended  at  Britain  interfering  to 
crush  them,  that  he  became  the  object  of  attack  in  the  Glasgow 
Courier,  and  a  small  portion  of  his  congregation,  of  different 
sentiments  from  himself,  caballed  against  him,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, and  withdrew  from  his  ministry. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Relief  ministers 
were  swallowed  up   of  politics,   and  shunned   to  turn   even  the 

*  P.  108. 
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political  sentiments  of  the  period  into  a  right  channel,  and  take 
men  as  if  by  g-uile.      The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  of  Anderston,  who 
was  a  leadmg  person  in  the  synod,  and  a  man  of  great  practical 
wisdom,  niks  sermon  on  '  A  Plan  of  Reform  proposed  to  the 
Christian  People,    preached   1793,  showed  how  the  momentous 
events  were  to  be  improved.     "  There  are  few  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  in  which  the  minds  of  men  have  been  more  keenly 
agitated,  their  passions  more  inflamed,  and  kingdoms  more  vio 
ently  convulsed,  than  the  present.     A  discontented  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  prevails  at  home;  an  ancient  and  powerful  monarchy 
has  been  overthrown  abroad  ;  other  mighty  nations  are  alarmed^ 
and  dread  insurrection  and  convulsion  too.      The  same  cause  has 
produced   these  wonderful  effects,-a  prevailing  rage  for  reform. 
I  would  therefore  seize  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  thence  take 
occasion  to  exhibit  to  the  Christian  people  a  plan  of  moral  reform. 
Our  national  prosperity  is  unparalleled  in  the  page  of  history  • 
but  national  prosperity  has  always  produced  luxury,  luxury  has 
produced  licentiousness,  idleness,  dissipation,  and  a  genera!  de- 

soTet^  t  "V  Z  ™""r^^  ''"^  '^^"  ^^-^^-'^^  -^d  ^l^based 
society,  they  have  destroyed  private  virtue  and  public  spirit,  and 

precipitated  the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  greatest  kingdoms. 
If  these  evils  are  not  checked  in  their  fatal  progress,  th^y  will 
soon  destroy  that  magnificent  constitutional  fabric  which  our 
fathers  built  and  built  at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure. The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  at  the  glorious  Revolution, 
after-ages  added  to  its  beauty  and  splendour;  but  while  it  re: 
ceived  gradual  improvements,  through  length  of  time  it  may  have 

wm  undo  bTT'  ''"'■  '"i"  ''  ''  '^^'  '^''^  ^"^  -^^--  ^^^-'lators 
will  undoubtedly  repair  them,  and  will  even  amend  and  improve 

the  original  plan,  where  the  matured  experience  of  ao-es  has  found 
material  defects.     This  will  allay  our  political  fermrnt   w i  1  h    h 
the  rising  storm  into  a  calm  ;  and  peace,  and  love,  and  harmony 
will  bless  the  happy  realm."*  ^unon^, 

With  such  sentiments  as  these,  Relief  ministers  tempered  the 
spmt  of  the  times,  sweetened  the  breath  of  society,  a' d  whL 
they  rejoiced  in  the  progress  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  downfal 

in  1^7'     :■'  '"'  ''"''  ''  '^^P  '^'^  ™-'^  ---nee  busy 

n  checking  his  own  misdeeds,  expelling  his  own  pollutions   and 

^us  made  peacefVil  subjects,  by  teaching  their  people  to       W 

ble,  serious,  and  obedient  to  the  King  of  kings. 

*  Stewart's  Plan  of  a  Reform,  pp.  3,  25. 
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The  Secession  church  did  not  escape  the  sifting  and  liberalizing 
influence  of  the  French  revolution.  It  was  benefited  thereby  more 
than  any  other  section  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  happy  effects 
were  somewhat  slowly  manifested  amid  much  opposition,  but  she 
came  forth  greatly  purified,  and  constituted  herself  more  directly 
upon  the  word  of  God.  The  fire  of  controversy  burnt  up  all 
the  hay  and  stubble  which  she  discovered  she  had  hitherto  been 
heaping  upon  the  true  foundation. 

The  long  protracted  controversy  wath  Mr.  Hutchison,  together 
with  the  improved  forms  of  government  set  up  both  in  America 
and  France,  in  which  the  civil  magistrate  was  not  permitted  to 
interfere  with  religion,  led  many  of  the  Seceders  to  examine  the 
old  covenanting  doctrine  about  kings  fostering  Christianity  with 
civil  penalties,  and  punishing  heresies  with  the  sword ;  and,  like 
pood  men  with  the  word  of  God  in  their  hand,  which  with  the 
light  of  experience  they  were  now  able  to  study,  many  of  them 
began  to  entertain  more  correct  views  about  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  saw  that  there  were  expressions  in 
their  standards  which  it  might  be  as  well  to  drop. 

Within  the  pale  of  both  sides  of  the  Secession  there  sprung 
up  men  who  obtained  new  light  about  the  covenants  and  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  who  came  bravely  forward  and  pro- 
claimed the  fact.  In  1790,  Graham  of  Newcastle  published 
'  A  Candid  Vindication  of  the  Secession  Church,'  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  the  Jewish  or  Erastian  sense  of  the  covenants  was 
"  absurd"  and  "  antichristian  ;"  and  that  "  national  covenanting, 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  is  '  an  agreement  among 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of  particular  churches  throughout  a 
nation,  to  strengthen  one  another's  hands,  and  encourage  one 
another's  hearts  in  mutual  fellowship,  walking  by  the  same  rule, 
and  minding  the  same  things.'  "  *  He  also  maintained,  that  among 
Christians  living  in  communion  with  each  other,  there  might 
be  "diversity  of  sentiment  about  those  things,  which,  though 
they  be  divine  truths  and  of  considerable  importance,  are,  on 
account  of  the  obscurity  attending  them,  on  the  minds  of  men 
in  their  investigation,  matters  of  doubtful  disputation."!  This 
was  all  but  harmonizing  with  the  views  of  Hutchison  ;  and  if  he 
was  still  behind  him  in  his  opinions  as  to  toleration,  he  speedily 
became  his  successful  rival  in  vindicating  the  spiritual  constitution 

*  P.  30.  t  r*-  -i^- 
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of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  1792,  he  re-wrote,  improved,  ami 
extended  his  tract  against  "patronage"  ah-eady  referred  to,  and 
pubhshed  it  under  the  form  of  '  A  Review  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  of  Europe.'  In  this  powerfully  written  and 
elaborate  treatise,  he,  with  the  most  unhesitating  conviction  of  its 
truth,  pronounces  the  alliance  between  church  and  state  unscrip- 
tural,  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  fatal  to  its  interests 
and  dangerous  to  the  civil  state.  This  volume  makino-  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  era  of  the  French  revolution,  fell  upon  the  public 
mmd,  and  especially  upon  the  Antiburgher  synod,  with  great 
power,  and  startled  many  to  the  consideration  of  what  they  had 
been  hitherto  inertly  believing.     It  was  like  a  new  revelation. 

On  the  Burgher  side  of  the  Secession  there  were  not  wanting 
talented  and  hberal-minded  men  who  had  adopted  the  same  scrip 
tural  views.     In  1770,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Hall,  Burgher  minis- 
ter HI  London,  in  his  'Essay  on  Church-fellowship,'  and  again  in 
his   pamphlet,    '  Tekel,'    published    next    year,   laid   down   such 
sweepmg  principles  as  the  following:-"  The  church  being  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  she  must  acknowledge  no  judge,  king,  or  law- 
giver, but  Christ  ;-not  being  oUhis  xoorld,  she  must  be  spiritual 
in  her  constitution,  and  independent  of  the  pleasure  and  authority 
of  men."  *     "  A  church  built  upon  tradition,  former  reformations, 
acts  of  civd  Establishment,  or  anything  human,  is  not  the  church 
of  Christ,   t      In  behalf  of  these  and  such  like  sentiments,  he 
quotes  Mr.   Graham's    pamphlet  on   Patronage,  as  harmonizing 
with  his    opinions.!     Amid  increasing   light,  others    afterwards 
discerned  that   Christianity  was  the  friend  of  civil  government 
but  could  not  be  taken  into  alliance  with  it.  ' 

The  Antiburgher  side  of  the  Secession  took  the  lead  in  re- 
modelling their  standards.  In  1791,  the  matter  was  noticed, 
and  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  disclaiming  the  recognition 
of  those  passages  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  sanction 
the  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  relio-ion 
A  particular  application,  in  1796,  was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr 
afterwards  Dr  M'Crie,  and  Mr.  M'Ewan,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  qualify  their  a.l- 
herence  to  the  Confession  about  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  religion,  otherwise  they  would  not  receive  ordination 

Hall  on  Church-fellowship,  p.  16.     I770. 
t  An  Impartial  Survey  of  Tekel,  p.  I7 
X  See  Plain  Proof  by  Dr.  James  Watt,  p.  5l'.     Glasgow   1796 
3  c 
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in  the  Secession  church.  In  these  circumstances,  and  impelled 
by  public  opinion,  and  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  they  passed 
an  interim  act,  in  which  they  "  excepted  to  everything  in  the 
Confession  which,  taken  by  itself,  seems  to  allow  the  punishment 
of  good  and  peaceable  subjects  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions  and  observances, — that  they  approve  of  no  other  means 
of  bringing  men  into  the  church,  or  retaining  them  in  it,  than 
such  as  are  spiritual,  and  were  used  by  the  apostles  and  other 
ministers  of  the  word  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church — 
persuasion,  not  force  ;  the  power  of  the  gospel,  not  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate."  This  was  the  first  breach  for  the  letting  in  of 
the  waters  which  were  afterwards  to  refresh  and  give  life  to  the 
Secession  church,  and  to  adapt  her  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

The  interim  act  in  favour  of  Messrs.  M'Crie  and  M'Ewan,  paved 
the  way  for  improving  the  original  Testimony.  It  was  adopted 
and  published  in  1804;  and,  while  it  is  far  more  favourable  to  the 
Relief  denomination  than  the  improved  "Judicial  Testimony"  of 
the  Burghers,  already  discussed,  it  is  not  what  might  have  been 
expected,  seeing  the  Antiburghers  were  now  coming  so  much  into 
unity  with  Relief  principles.  How  difficult  to  get  rival  sects  to 
speak  of  each  other  with  becoming  candour!  After  complaining 
of  the  free  communion  principles  of  the  Relief  church,  they  add 
— "  The  following  appear  to  be  principles  held  by  them: — 
That  though  they  have  made  a  separation  from  the  National 
Church,  yet  they  have  freedom  to  join  with  her  occasionally,  in 
the  most  intimate  acts  of  church-fellowship.  They  avow  the 
warrantableness  of  promiscuous  hearing  even  in  churches  that 
are  very  corrupt.  They  are  known,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
to  be  enemies  to  the  duty  of  public  covenanting  ;  and  they  dis- 
tinguish divine  truths  into  what  they  call  essential  and  circum- 
stantial; by  the  latter  of  which,  some  of  them  say,  are  meant, 
those  things  in  revelation  about  which  men  may  differ,  and  yet 
be  real  Christians.  These  they  hold  to  be  of  such  a  trivial 
nature,  as  not  to  be  worth  contending  for,  at  least  not  so  far  as  to 
break  up  communion  with  persons  on  account  of  any  opposition 
which  they  manage  against  them. 

"  It  appears,  that  if  they  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  test 
of  orthodoxy,  they  neglect  to  enforce  conformity  to  it.  Though 
some  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  yet 
it  appears  from  their  publications,  that  some  of  their  members  are 
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accustomed  to  use  erroneous  expressions  as  to  some  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  lie  very  near  the  foundation  of  the  hopes  of  sinners 
for  eternity."  * 

What  a  qualified  statement!  *'  Some  of  them,  it  is  hoped, 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel."  Hutchison's  Compend  of 
Relief  Doctrine  is  referred  to  as  containing  erroneous  expressions ; 
and,  as  this  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  every  reader  can  satisfy 
himself  by  turning  to  it.  It  will  bear  inspection,  and  command 
approbation. 

The  same  subject, — the  removal  of  all  persecuting  clauses 
from  their  standard  books,  came  before  the  Burgher  Secession 
synod  in  1795  ;  and,  after  discussing  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
in  religious  matters,  with  much  keenness  during  several  meetings  of 
synod,  they  at  length,  amid  great  opposition,  yet  to  be  mentioned, 
agreed  to  make  both  it  and  national  covenanting  matters  of  for- 
bearance. Religious  liberty,  and  scriptural  views  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  of  Christ,  thus  made  rapid  strides  among 
them  during  the  discussions  produced  by  the  organization  of  the 
American  commonwealth  without  a  religious  Establishment, 
and  the  convulsive  overthrow  of  the  Papal  Established  Church 
of  France. 

The  greatest  religious  change,  however,  produced  in  Scotland 
at  this  era,  remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  From  the  detail  of  facts 
published  in  pamphlets,  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  and  also  by  the 
Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  "  the  Tabernacle  people,"  as  they  were 
first  called,  were  raised  up  to  supply  the  gospel  under  a  new  de- 
nomination, at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  excited,  and  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  an  order  of  religious  teachers,  who  had  more 
of  activity,  and  less  of  form  to  cramp  their  exertions  than  any 
other  of  the  older  denominations.  Before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Robert  Haldane,  proprietor  of  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Airthrie,  near  Stirling,  was  living,  like  many  other  country  gen- 
tlemen, improving  and  beautifying  his  possessions,  engrossed  with 
country  pursuits,  little  concerned  about  the  general  interests  of 
mankind,  and  selfishly  and  unthankfully  enjoying  the  blessings 
which  God  had  so  bountifully  shed  around  him.f 

The  news  from  France,  and  the  multitude  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets which    the   Revolution   called   forth,   drew    his  attention 

*  Narrative  and  Testimony,  pp.  89,  90. 
t  Address  to  the  Public  concerning  Political  Opinions,  by  Robert  Haldane,  &c. 
Passim,   1800. 
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strongly  to  tlie  changes  which  were  theutakhig  phice.  "He 
thought  he  saw  in  them  a  scene  of  melioration  and  improve- 
ment dawning  upon  the  world,  and  he  trusted  that  the  universal 
abolition  of  slavery,  of  war,  and  of  many  other  miseries  which 
mankind  were  exposed  to,  would  speedily  take  place  ;  for  these 
appeared  wholly  to  result  from  the  false  principles  upon  which 
the  ancient  governments  had  been  constructed.  He  exulted  in 
the  prospect.  He  rejoiced  in  the  experiment  that  was  making 
in  France  of  the  construction  of  a  government  at  once,  from  its 
foundation,  upon  a  regular  plan,  which  Hume,  in  his  Essays, 
speaks  of  as  an  event  so  much  to  be  desired."* 

At  a  county  meeting  in  Stirling,  held  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing volunteers,  and  stimulating  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the 
war  which  had  been  declared  against  revolutionary  France,  he 
delivered  a  prepared  speech  upon  his  favourite  topic,  and  hence- 
forward, among  persons  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  he  was  known 
and  shunned  as  a  favourer  of  French  principles.  The  enormities 
which  succeeded  the  outburst  of  the  Revolution  damped,  for  a 
time,  his  ardent  expectations.  Still  he  ascribed  the  bloody  scenes 
to  the  degraded  state  of  France  during  the  ancient  despotic  gov- 
ernment, and  trusted  that  these  cruelties  would  cease  as  the  people 
enjoyed  the  meliorating  influence  of  education  and  liberty. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Haldane  was  a  decent  moral  man,  making  a 
general  profession  of  religion,  but  ignorant  of  his  lost  state  by 
nature,  of  the  deep  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  purity  of  the 
divine  law,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  obedience  and  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus.  Several  of  the  clergymen  of  Stirling,  particularly 
Mr.  Innes,  frequented  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to 
right  views  of  divine  truth,  and  persuade  him  that  universal  peace 
and  justice  would  never  be  attained  by  the  mere  construction  of 
any  system  of  government  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  human 
nature,  till  it  was  regenerated  and  sanctified  by  the  influence  of 
the  gospel.  They  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  disease 
lay  deeper  than  the  surface;  and  as  they  considered  him  a  sincere 
inquirer  after  truth,  nights  were  spent  in  conversation  and  inquiry 
upon  the  subject.  In  process  of  time  the  evangelical  doctrines  of 
the  cross  came  home  with  power  upon  his  heart.  His  own  lan- 
guage on  the  occasion  is  the  best  index  of  his  feelings.  "  What- 
ever good  or  harm  the  study  of  politics  may  have  done  to  others, 

*   Page  4. 
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they  certainly  led  the  way  to  much  good  to  me.  When  they 
l)egan  to  be  talked  of,  1  was  led  to  consider  every  thing  anew. 
I  eagerly  catched  at  them  as  a  pleasing  speculation.  As  a  fleet- 
ing phantom,  they  eluded  my  grasp :  but  missing  the  shadow, 
I  caught  the  substance;  and  while  obliged  to  abandon  these 
confessedly  unsatisfactory  speculations,  I  obtained,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  solid  consolations  of  the  gospel."  Under  the  influence 
of  religious  truth  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  was  spending 
his  time  to  little  purpose,  and  that  with  his  property  he  might 
originate  a  mission  to  the  East  Indies.  He  resolved  to  go  him- 
self along  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  to  engage  a  number 
of  missionaries,  of  the  highest  character,  to  go  with  him  at  his 
sole  expense. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  scheme,  Mr.  Haldane  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bogue  of  Gosport,  Innes  of 
of  Stirling,  and  Greville  Ewing  of  Edinburgh,  to  go  along  with 
him,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  God  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India.  One  is  overpowered  in  speculating  on  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  so  much  talent,  learning,  and  worth,  exert- 
ing their  influence  upon  millions  of  men.  It  was  to  be  otherwise. 
The  French  revolution  had  roused  the  dormant  mind  of  Haldane 
to  form  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  plans  that  had  ever  been 
conceived ;  but  his  being  known  as  a  favourer  of  French  politics, 
and  an  enemy  to  religious  establishments,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  (which  he  did  not  conceal,)  worldly 
politicians  and  servile  clergymen  blasted  the  whole  of  the  project. 
The  directors  of  the  East  India  company  refused  their  consent, 
and  the  missionary  societies,  though  importuned  by  him,  would 
not  move  in  his  favour.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Balfour,  that 
when  the  Glasgow  Missionary  society,  on  a  hint  from  head-quar- 
ters, would  not  memorialize  the  East  India  company,  he  entered 
his  dissent  against  such  political  trimming. 

Being  compelled  to  remain  at  home  even  after  his  estate  had  been 
sold,  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  associates  did  not  give  up  their  plans 
of  doing  good,  though  their  field  was  changed.  Their  Christian 
efforts  were  directed  to  Scotland  in  room  of  India.  Having:  his 
capital  now  at  his  command,  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  land, 
they  exerted  themselves  in  setting  up  Sabbath  schools,  distribut- 
ing tracts  and  books,  and  visiting  difTerent  districts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good.  Haldane  was  the  mainspring  in 
setting  up  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home.     He 
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employed  lay  and  clerical  itinerants,  as  will  yet  be  more  fully 
shown,  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  most  destitute  parts  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  where  error  was  preached  within  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment.  He  considered  the  old  staid  forma- 
lities of  Presbyterian  order  as  the  consummation  of  dust  and 
idleness ;  and  he  resolved  to  set  up,  throughout  the  country,  a 
new  spiritual  agency,  untrammelled  by  courts  and  clerical  rules. 

He  was  virulently  attacked  by  many  of  the  regular  clergy,  both 
established  and  dissenting,  as  following  measures  which  were  de- 
structive of  all  church  order;  and  some  of  the  established  minis- 
ters particularly,  attacked  his  system  of  lay  preaching,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  intended  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  controversy  was 
mainly  carried  on  in  a  succession  of  sermons  and  pamphlets  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Cambuslang.  The 
two  principal  objections  urged  against  itinerancy  were:  1.  That 
iield  preaching  was  hostile  to  the  order  and  safety  of  the  church ; 
and,  2.  It  was  dangerous  to  the  state.  It  was  certainly  easy  for 
a  Christian  to  dispose  of  these  two  objections,  when  Christ  him- 
self— with  reverence  be  it  recorded — was  a  field  preacher. 

Mr.  Haldane  had  always,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  been 
opposed  to  establishments  as  unscriptural ;  but  this  controversy 
loosened  the  attachment  of  Mr.  Ewino-  also  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  to  all  state  churches,  as  fettering  the  spread  of 
gospel;  and  as  opposing  the  command  of  Christ,  to  make  the 
the  whole  world,  without  any  restrictions,  the  field  on  which  to 
scatter  the  seed  of  the  word.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of 
his  charge.     He  left  the  Establishment. 

The  vigorous  and  active  mind  of  Mr.  Haldane  being  under  the 
warming  influence  of  first  love,  and  fired  with  zeal  for  the  good 
of  men,  was  not  to  be  checked  by  old-fashioned  notions,  which 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  country  was  now  disposed  to  break  and 
cast  away.  He  gathered  heat  by  the  roughness  of  the  road  over 
which  he  travelled.  Circumstances  showed  him  an  unexpected 
way  of  doing  good,  and  he,  with  great  cleverness  and  energy, 
adopted  it,  and  wrought  it  at  least  for  a  time  with  great  effect. 

During  the  time  that  the  Relief  church,  College-street,  was 
rebuilding,  the  congregation  met  on  Sabbath  for  public  worship 
in  the  Edinburgh  circus.  The  thing  was  novel.  Crowds  re- 
sorted  thither,   partly   attracted  by  curiosity,  to  see   a  minister 
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preaching  from  a  stage.  The  Rev.  James  Struthers,  the  pastor, 
was  a  young  man  of  the  most  fascinating  address.  Nature  made 
him  an  orator,  and  study  and  taste  made  him  one  of  the  most 
polished  speakers  that  ever  addressed  an  audience.  Many  of 
those  who  went  once,  readily  found  their  way  back  again;  and 
during  the  whole  time  he  preached  in  it,  he  was  attended  by 
listening  crowds,  who  gladly  followed  him  to  his  new,  sjjacious, 
and  elegant  church,  when  it  was  opened.  The  circus  being 
left  by  the  Relief  congregation,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  a  few  other 
persons  who  wished  to  see  the  interests  of  religion  extended 
in  Edinburgh,  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  a  Ta- 
bernacle, after  the  plan  of  those  of  Whitefield,  where  preach- 
ing would  be  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  ministers,  and  where 
the  accommodation  would  be  free  to  all.  The  attempt  was 
made.  The  circus  was  hired  for  three  months.  The  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill — so  well-known  as  an  able  and  successful  evan- 
gelist— was  brought  down  from  England,  and  opened  the  place 
for  public  worship.  Multitudes  heard  him,  the  circus  was  crowded 
to  overflowing,  and  Mr.  Haldane  was  encouraged  to  go  on.  When 
Rowland  Hill  left  him,  Mr.  Haldane's  mind  was  filled  with  the 
brightest  prospects.  As  the  Edinburgh  Tabernacle  was  doing 
so  much  good,  he  resolved  to  set  up  similar  institutions  in  Glas- 
gow, Dundee,  and  the  other  large  towns  throughout  Scotland. 
The  Glasgow  circus  was  bought,  and  fitted  up  as  a  place  of 
worship.  A  large  Tabernacle  was  erected  at  Dundee.  Mr. 
Ewing  became  the  stated  minister  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Lines,  who 
had  now  also  left  the  Establishment,  was  located  at  Dundee, 
and  Captain  James  Haldane,  who  had  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  navy  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of  his  native  country, 
was  appointed  to  remain  at  Edinburgh. 

A  new  denomination  was  now  formed — churches  on  the  Inde- 
pendent plan  were  organized — and  everything  externally  augured 
abundant  success.  But  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root,  which 
afterwards  displayed  itself,  and  which  was  the  source  of  many 
troubles,  and  great  bitterness  of  spirit.  It  was  engendered  rather 
by  the  rapid  concoction  of  the  system  than  by  anything  bad  in 
the  men.  The  Tabernacle  plan  was  undoubtedly  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  effecting  incalculable  good.  The  public 
taste  was  running  high  against  Establishments,  and  the  supposed 
tyranny  and  representative  character  of  all  Presbyterian  church 
courts.     The  new  denomination  was  opposed  to  religious  Estab- 
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lishments.  It  was  formed,  in  its  government,  on  Independent 
principles,  and  gave  the  church  members  the  power  of  managing 
every  thing  themselves  without  any  delegation.  It  was  sound  in 
its  doctrinal  and  evangelical  views ;  and  could  promise,  on  rational 
grounds,  that  what  the  Puritans  or  Independents  had  done  for 
England,  they  would  do  for  Scotland,  holding,  as  they  did,  the 
same  principles,  and  preaching  the  same  truths.  Time,  and 
coming  events,  however,  soon  wrought  changes  in  the  Taber- 
nacle system  of  religious  worship,  while  they  infused  fresh  blood 
into  the  older  denominations  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

MISSIONARY  EXERTIONS  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION—RELIEF HIGHLAND  MISSION— BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  TABER- 
NACLE SCHEME. 

If  the  branches  of  a  barren  fruit-tree  are  partially  broken,  it  be- 
gins to  bear  fruit.  It  becomes  alarmed  lest  it  should  be  destroyed, 
and  its  name  put  out  of  existence,  and  it  puts  forth  its  energies 
in  the  production  of  seed  to  generate  itself.  The  church  of 
^Christ,  taking  in  all  sects  and  parties,  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
the  other  countries  in  Europe,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  was 
dormant,  and  was  gradually  suffering  herself  to  be  assimilated  to 
the  world.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
of  France,  and  the  spread  of  infidelity,  roused  the  church  from  her 
sleep,  and  she  instantly  began  to  put  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
and  to  diffuse  those  life-giving  principles  which  were  antagonist 
to  infidelity.  Societies  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  were  formed  in  every  quarter.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  September,  1795, 
on  a  catholic  basis,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  gave  a  surprising- 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  the  necessity  of  mis- 
sions. Christians  of  various  evangelical  denominations  came  for- 
ward with  a  unanimity,  zeal,  and  liberality,  which  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  the  presages  of  the  millennium.  The  flame 
kindled  in  the  metropolis,  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  country. 
Scotland  cauo^ht  the  reliafious  ardour,  and  burst  forth  into  a 
blaze.  In  the  beginning  of  1796,  missionary  societies,  either  in 
connection  with  that  of  London,  or  independent  of  it,  and  willing 
to  co-operate  with  other  kindred  institutions  in  sending  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen,  were  formed  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Stirling, 
Kelso,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Perth,  Dundee.  Money  was  poured 
into  their  treasuries,  and  the  largest  churches  could  not  contain 
the  crowds  that  flocked  to  their  prayer-meetings.     A  new  era  had 
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dawned  upon  the  Christian  world,  and  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
good-will,  and  of  warm  resolutions  to  follow  joint  measures  in  car- 
rying the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

The  synod  of  Relief,  as  a  church  court,  took  the  lead  in  declar- 
ing itself  favourable  to  missions,  and  in  taking  measures  to  set  up  a 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  gospel  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  At  its  meeting  on  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  it  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  overtures  : — 

"  I.  That  all  the  members  of  this  synod  shall  encourage  the 
laudable  spirit  of  zeal  which  has  been  excited  in  various  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  to  send  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
nations,  and  shall  unite  their  exertions  with  any  society  that  may 
be  formed  to  promote  such  a  good  and  great  design. 

"  II.  That  while  the  stream  of  public  benevolence  has  begun  to 
flow,  and  promises  soon  to  refresh  many  foreign  lands,  some  ex- 
ertions should  be  made  to  water  the  wilderness  and  solitary, 
places  at  home.  And  considering  the  present  state  of  religion  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  resolve  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  sending  evangelical  ministers,  or  proba- 
tioners, to  those  parts,  and  to  open  a  subscription  to  enable  the 
synod  to  carry  this  design  into  execution." 

This  committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  Anderston, 
was  convener,  being  appointed  to  draw  up  regulations  for  the 
mission,  collect  subscriptions,  and  present  the  matter  in  a 
matured  form  at  next  meeting  of  synod,  were  not  inattentive  to 
their  duty.  They  made  a  judicious  report,  and  the  measure  was 
adopted  not  from  party  spirit,  nor  from  any  desire  to  oppose  the 
laudable  exertions  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge, that  had  been  in  existence  since  1709,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  had  mainly  for  its  object  the 
extension  of  religion  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland ; 
but  with  the  benevolent  design  of  being  fellow-labourers  with 
them  in  the  same  field. 

Several  years  before  this  period,  the  Glasgow  Relief  Presby- 
tery had  made  an  effort  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  the  High- 
lands, and  had  been  driven  from  the  field.  Now  the  synod  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  matter  again,  and  to  make  a  more  combined 
and  vigorous  efibrt.  The  small  primary  mission  from  M-hich  the 
general  synodical  measure  sprang,  affords  such  a  specimen  of  the 
monopolizing  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  times,  that  it  would 
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be  wrong  to  pass  it  over  merely  by  a  simple  reference  to  its 
existence. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1786,  in  the  united  parish  of  Kil- 
brandon  and  Kilchattan,  in  which  is  situated  the  slate-quarry  of 
Easdale,  a  great  number  of  people  were  brought  under  serious 
impressions.  Dr.  John  Smith,  who  was  afterwards  minister  of 
Campbelton,  was  then  a  young  man,  and  officiated  as  assistant  to 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  He  was  an  excellent  Gaelic  scholar. 
Lady  Glenorchy,  who  was  always  watchful  to  do  good,  soon 
found  him  out  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  employed  him  to  trans- 
late '  Alleine's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted'  into  Gaelic.  When 
engaged  in  this  work,  he  delivered  the  whole  of  it  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  the  effect  was  soon  visible  among  the  people.  When 
the  translation  was  finished,  every  family  possessed  themselves  of 
a  copy.  As  the  parish  consisted  of  two  islands,  with  a  strong 
tidal  current  running  between  them,  it  was  at  times  both  a  tedious 
and  difficult  work  to  ferry  over  the  worshippers  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  The  time  of  their  assem- 
"^  bling  for  worship  could  not  be  very  regular.  To  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  people,  who  were  early  at  church,  in  a  profitable 
manner,  Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  practice  of  the  precentor 
reading  from  the  desk  a  part  of  his  favourite  author.  Other 
parishes  soon  followed  the  example.  A  surprising  concern  about 
religion  was  rapidly  and  extensively  diffused  among  the  people. 
They  formed  themselves  into  fellowship  meetings  for  prayer, 
conversation,  and  reading  the  scriptures.  Their  proficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  became  remarkable.  They  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  Sabbath  profaned.  They  were  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  doctrine  which  they  often  heard  preached,  as  being 
another  gospel  from  that  of  Jesus.  They  could  not  even  curb 
themselves  from  openly  rebuking  some  of  their  clergymen  for 
their  ungodly  practices. 

This,  however,  was  touching  the  sore  too  directly,  and  it  may 
be  by  plain  people  a  little  too  roughly.  Anger,  and  wrath,  and 
persecution,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  were  stirred  up  against  them. 
A  presbytery  was  called.  The  book  was  tried  and  condemned  as 
containing  twenty-two  dangerous  errors.  Precentors  were  charged 
not  to  read  it  fronl  their  desks.  Private  families  were  forbidden 
/  to  retain  a  copy  of  it  on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  place 
where  the  people  assembled  for  prayer  was  surrounded,  and 
alarming:  threats  were  vented  that  it  would  be  torn  down  about 
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their  heads.  They  were  called  in  derision — "  The  people  of  the 
yr eat  faith r  They  were  declared  to  be  mad.  When  the  com- 
munion was  dispensed,  railings  and  invectives  against  them  con- 
stituted the  main  topics  of  the  pulpit  harangues.  All  were  com- 
manded to  shun  them.  Mr.  Smith  had  by  this  time  got  a  pre- 
sentation to  Campbelton,  and  he  refused  to  move  his  little  finger 
on  their  behalf. 

Deserted  by  all,  and  almost  driven  to  madness  by  painful  and 
harassing  annoyances,  their  case  was  represented  to  Lady  Glen- 
orchy,  who  resolved,  if  possible,  to  cherish  the  seed  of  the  divine 
word  which  had  been  so  extensively  sown,  and  which  was  putting 
forth  the  blade  and  the  ear  in  that  desert  region.  It  was  vain  to 
apply  to  the  Establishment.  Even  the  good  men  in  the  church 
could  not  interfere  within  the  limits  of  a  sister  presbytery  which 
had  condemned  "  the  mad  people."  She,  therefore,  through  a 
friend,  applied  to  the  Relief  presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  send  some 
person  to  the  district  wdio  could  preach  in  Gaelic ;  and  if  appear- 
ances warranted  the  step  after  examination,  she  promised  to  build 
a  chapel,  and  support  the  minister.  The  application  was  readily 
acceded  to.  A  preacher  was  sent  to  the  spot.  Mr.  Pinkerton  of 
Campbelton  was  instructed  to  go  with  him,  and  succour  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  labours,  as  there  were  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome.  The  people  were  waiting  for  them  in  their 
boats,  received  them  kindly,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  land. 
They  now  cherished  the  expectation  that  their  persecutions  were 
about  to  terminate,  and  that  they  would  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  have  the  gospel  freely  and  faithfully  preached  to 
them.  A  short  time  convinced  them  that  there  was  not  a  spot 
on  which  they  would  be  permitted  to  rest  "  the  sole  of  their  foot." 
Their  enemies  became  exceedingly  fierce.  They  maligned  their 
new  minister,  and  stirred  up  the  proprietor  not  to  grant  them  an 
inch  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  chapel.  After  labouring- 
some  months  among  them  with  great  acceptance,  Mr.  Douglas 
had  to  retire  from  a  place  where  the  heathen  governor  of  Melita 
would  have  been  a  jewel  compared  to  the  lord  of  the  soil — Christian 
though  he  called  himself.  In  such  a  rugged  climate,  open  air 
preaching  could  not  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Amid 
the  tokens  of  God's  gracious  presence,  and  the  frowns  of  earthly 
greatness,  the  mission  was  unavoidably  brought  to  a  close. 

As  an  example  of  the  evil  treatment  to  which  the  people  were 
subjected  for  encouraging  sectaries,  and  daring  to  think  on  re- 
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lig-ious  matters  for  themselves,  the  family  that  received  Messrs. 
Pinkerton  and  Douglas  into  their  house,  when  they  arrived  on 
the  island,  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  farm.  Their 
lease  was  nearly  expired.  The  threat  was  not  forgotten.  When 
the  term  of  renewing  the  lease  came  round,  they  were  turned  out 
of  its  possession,  and  forced  to  go  into  a  cot-house.  The  reason 
assigned  in  certain  quarters  was,  that  they  would  not  part  with 
any  of  their  sons  for  the  army;  but  the  true  reason  was  considered 
to  be,  their  showing  hospitality  to  Relief  ministers.  Lady  Glen- 
orchy  talked  of  giving  them  a  farm,  as  sufferers  for  the  sake  of 
conscience;  but  nothing  was  ever  done,  and  the  grave  soon  closed 
over  the  more  aged  of  them  with  its  friendly  embrace,  and  hid 
them  from  the  scorn  of  a  wicked  and  persecuting  world. 

The  synod,  in  refitting  its  mission  in  the  years  1796-7,  be- 
stowed considerable  pains  upon  its  proper  management,  and 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  divest  it  of  a  sectai'ian  char- 
acter, and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  much  spiritual  good.  They 
appointed  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Douglas,  Dundee,  and  M' Naught, 
Dumbarton,  as  their  missionaries  for  the  first  year,  fixed  on  the 
shire  of  Argyle  as  the  scene  of  their  missionary  labours,  and  re- 
commended to  all  their  ministers  and  congregations  to  be  earnest 
at  a  throne  of  grace  for  their  success. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  1797,  the  missionaries  began  their 
labours  in  Argyleshire.  They  commenced  at  Southend,  and 
aided  much  in  furthering  the  Relief  church  there,  which  the 
people,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  were  erect- 
ing. They  had  become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  minister. 
Upwards  of  ninety  heads  of  families  presented  a  petition  to 
Argyle  for  ground  on  which  to  build  a  church.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  parish  to  their  clergy- 
man. It  failed.  The  prospect  was  held  out  of  his  removal  from 
them;  but  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  that  they  could  not 
take  a  minister  whom  the  Established  presbytery  of  Campbel- 
ton  would  appoint  over  them.  The  gentleman  who  had  been 
sent  from  Edinburgh  to  examine  into  the  matter  upon  the  spot, 
having  made  his  report,  the  Duke  instantly  sent  them  a  letter, 
appointing  them  ground  for  a  church,  manse,  and  glebe,  with  the 
plan  of  a  village,  and  encouragement  to  persons  who  would  build 
houses  of  certain  dimensions.  In  all  this  there  was  an  enlightened 
ecclesiastical  policy,  worthy  of  a  family  which  had  bled  for  Pres- 
byterian })arity,  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
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The  people  throughout  the  whole  of  Argyleshire  showed  the 
greatest  kindness  to  the  missionaries.  In  the  thinly  scattered 
parishes  of  Barr,  Clachan,  Kilmodan,  &c.,  they  were  generally 
attended  by  large  audiences,  varying  from  500  to  1,000  indivi- 
duals. The  attention  of  the  people  was  fixed,  and  they  eagerly 
followed  the  preachers  from  place  to  place.  One  example  must 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  their  general  demeanour.  "  At  Kil- 
lean,  fourth  Sabbath  of  July,  the  number  of  the  people  who  at- 
tended were  thought  not  to  be  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred,  some 
of  them  from  a  considerable  distance,  chiefly  men,  by  reason  of 
the  badness  of  the  morning.  Had  the  day  proved  good,  the  num- 
ber, it  was  thought,  would  have  been  nigh  doubled.  The  tent  was 
erected  in  the  churchyard,  in  the  shelter  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
chapel.  So  heavy  and  constant  was  the  rain,  that  it  came  in 
streams  through  the  tent,  so  as  to  make  it  scarce  possible  to  read 
the  verses  that  were  expounded.  Yet  the  people  stood  with 
great  composure  all  the  time,  many  of  them  to  all  appearance 
deeply  affected;  and,  I  desire  to  record  it  to  the  praise  of  God, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  I  humbly  hope  it  was 
a  day  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  tears  of  many  visibly  flowed,  not- 
withstanding their  efforts  to  conceal  them,  and  their  deep  sighs 
and  moans  might  be  easily  heard.  O  what  a  contrast  betwixt 
their  appearance,  and  the  appearance  of  a  people  whose  hearts 
are  grown  callous  under  the  gospel!  They  stood  Hke  statues 
under  the  heavy  rain,  while  deep  concern  seemed  painted  in  every 
look,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  speaker.  At  the  close 
numbers  were  overheard  to  say,  The  Lord  pity  us;  we  have 
been  all  our  days  in  ignorance ! "  * 

The  clergy,  however,  over  the  whole  of  the  district,  gave  the 
uiissionaries  the  greatest  possible  opposition,  and  dissuaded  the 
people  from  attending  them  as  dangerous  characters,  who  were 
liostile  to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  When 
exhortations  proved  vain,  they  had  recourse  to  clerical  domina- 
tion. For  example,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  missionary's  ser- 
mons, "  a  man  appeared  at  the  skirt  of  the  congregation,  lifting 
up  his  hand,  and  making  the  following  proclamation  or  advertise- 
ment, in  the  Gaelic  language;  '  This  is  to  give  notice  to  you, 
the  folk  of  this  parish,  that  if  any  of  you  hear  this  man  to-day, 
you  will  receive  neither  baptism,  marriage,  nor  communion  from 

*  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  part  of  the  Iliglilands,  in  tlu-  Suninior  and  llarvost, 
1797,  i>.  57. 
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Mr.  Alister,'  i.  e.  Alexander.  This  strange  declaration  excited, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  general  murmuring.  The  old  people 
remarked,  with  great  simplicity,  in  their  own  language;  '  Thanks 
to  God,  our  occasion  for  marriage  and  baptism  is  over,  else  it  will 
not  be  for  our  good;  and  as  for  the  communion,  if  he  will  not 
give  it,  the  Good  One  can  make  it  up  some  other  way.'  "  * 

At  the  time  when  this  mission  was  sent  into  Argyleshire,  the 
district  was  in  a  most  pitiable  state.  The  ministers  were,  many 
of  them,  Socinian  or  Arminian  in  their  sentiments.  They  w^ere 
generally  deeply  immersed  in  farming,  fishing,  or  trading  in  sheep 
and  cattle;  and  their  official  duties  were  very  perfunctorily  per- 
formed, if  they  were  performed  at  all.  The  instances  on  record 
are  so  numerous  and  glaring,  that  charity  would  fondly  cast  her 
mantle  over  them  were  they  not  authenticated  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  of  Kingsland  Chapel, 
London,  who,  a  few  years  thereafter,  went  over  the  same  district, 
says  of  it,  that  for  70  miles,  except  in  the  town  of  Campbelton, 
there  was  not  a  minister  that  preached  the  gospel,  t 

On  the  return  of  the  missionaries,  deep  interest  was  excited  in 
Paisley  and  Glasgow,  and  listening  crowds  were  collected  night 
after  night  in  Campbell-street  Relief  church,  to  hear  the  accounts 
brought  back  from  the  field  of  their  labours.  Not  a  few  of  the 
evangelical  ministers  of  the  Establishment  gave  the  cause  their 
countenance,  and  hailed  it  as  a  new  and  efficient  mode  of  diffusing 
life  in  a  region  of  spiritual  death,  and  from  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  church,  they  were  excluded,  as  they  could  not  intrude  into  the 
parishes  of  their  nominal  brethren.  The  Relief  churches  in  Glas- 
gow and  Anderston  contributed  most  liberally  to  the  philanthropic 
plan  of  diffusing  the  gospel  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

Few  missions  ever  started  with  a  better  prospect  of  doing  good ; 
but  it  was  speedily  blasted,  and  never  afterwards  regaining  any- 
thing like  vigour,  it  ultimately  died.  Its  fate  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. It  was  a  mere  blazing  meteor.  Mr.  Douglas  having  left 
Glasgow  for  Dundee,  was  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  on  his  way 
homeward,  and  there  also  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission.  In 
the  metropolis  sad  news  awaited  him.  He  was  a  zealous  politi- 
cal reformer — warmer  perhaps  than  wise.  He  had,  at  one  time, 
allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  a  delegate  from  Dundee  to  the 
Edinburgh   convention ;  and  had,  even  at  one  of  its  meetings, 

*  Pp.  90,  91. 
t  Life  and  Times  of  John  Campbell.     By  R.  Philip,  p.  285. 
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acted  as  president.  He  was  therefore  a  marked  man.  In  setting 
out  on  his  mission,  he  had  very  imprudently  carried  a  manuscript 
to  Edinburgh,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  said  he  was  ignorant, 
and  stipulated  for  its  printing.  During  his  absence  in  the  High- 
lands, the  pamphlet  was  seized,  its  author  arraigned  ;  and,  "  on 
the  day  of  his  trial,  the  Lord  Advocate  made  free  to  say — the 
real  author  kept  behind  the  curtain,  and  mentioned  his  suspicion 
that  the  tract  must  have  been  composed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas, 
mentioning  his  name,  profession,  and  place  of  abode."  * 

Of  all  these  things  he  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  James 
Struthers  w'hen  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Douglas  plead  his  innocence.  The  law  authorities  had  tatooed 
him.  The  reign  of  terror  was  then  raging  in  the  metropolis. 
The  people  would  not  come  to  hear  an  account  of  his  labours. 
Dispirited  and  crest-fallen,  he  returned  to  Dundee.  The  mission 
he  had  laboured  to  set  up,  and  of  which  he  was  the  mainspring, 
he  had  also  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  had  fixed  upon  it,  unde- 
signedly, a  political  character,  because  he  was  denounced  as  such ; 
and  the  public  could  not  distinguish  between  him  as  a  minister, 
and  as  a  keen  and  dauntless  reformer.  How  true  is  it  that  a 
minister  perils  his  official  usefulness  when  he  steps  forth  as  a  leader 
in  the  warfare  of  politics  ! 

In  the  year  1798,  three  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M'Naught, 
M'Dermid,  and  Buchanan,  were  sent  forth  by  the  synod  into  the 
same  district  of  country.  But  the  history  of  Douglas  was  easily 
made  a  handle  of  against  them.  In  1799,  two  missionaries  were 
sent  forth.  The  synod  were  anxious  to  carry  on  their  benevolent 
designs.  A  great  difficulty,  however,  was  felt  in  getting  mission- 
aries qualified  to  preach  in  Gaelic.  A  lack  of  agents  deadened 
public  interest;  and,  in  1804,  the  synod  handed  over  their  surplus 
funds,  £70,  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
to  be  applied  to  the  printing  of  the  scriptures  in  Gaelic,  a  design 
for  which  they  had  formerly,  as  a  synod,  collected.  Thus  came 
to  an  unfortunate  end  a  scheme,  which  was  truly  Christian  and 
catholic,  and  which,  even  in  its  last  breath,  expressed  its  love  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Highland  population.!  Yet  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  dissolved.  It  was  pusillanimous  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  the  ''cross"  because  a  "cross"  came  in  the  way.    There 

*  Strictures  on  the  Author's  Trial,  &c.,  by  N.  Douglas,  p.  71.     Glasgow:    18)8. 
t  As  some  curiosity   may   be    felt  to  know  something   of  the  history  of  ]\Ir. 
Douglas,  it  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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is  Still  room   for   sowing-  a   handful  of  corn  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Relief  synod  were  maturing  and 
putting-  into  active  operation  their  Highland  mission,  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  and  his  friends  seem  also  to  have  been  inoculated  with  a 
desire  to  engage  in  a  similar  benevolent  enterprise.  Scarcely  had 
the  Relief  missionaries  started  for  Argyleshire,  when  Messrs.  J. 
Haldane,  J.  Aikman,  and  J.  Rate,  left  Edinburgh  by  the  North 
Ferry,  and  commenced  a  preaching  tour,  which  they  continued  by 
Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  along  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  as  far  as 
Wick  and  Thurso,  even  crossing  the  Pentland  frith  and  going  over 
to  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  excursion  made  much  noise  at  the 
time.  They  were  laymen,  and  this  was  lay  preaching.  They  were 
hitherto  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  yet  they  went  into 
every  clergyman's  parish  that  lay  in  their  way,  preached  during 
the  week  by  tuck  of  drum  in  the  market-place,  and  on  Sabbath, 
attended  the  parish-church  in  the  forenoon,  and  if  the  discourse 
was  Arminian,  as  it  too  frequently  was,  in  the  evening  they 
pointed  out  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  doctrine  they  had 
listened  to,  and  called  upon  the  audience,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  not  to  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  sincere  and 
imperfect  obedience,  as  their  pastor  had  taught  them,  but  upon 
the  atonement  of  Jesus.  The  novelty  of  the  thing, — laymen 
preaching  like  ministers, — the  earnestness  of  their  addresses, — the 
soundness  of  their  views  on  the  plan  of  salvation, — secured  to  them 
immense  audiences.  At  times  they  would  preach  to  two  or  three 
thousand.  The  report  which  they  brought  back  as  to  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  towns  which  they  had  visited,  was  anything  but 
favourable.  They  published  a  report  of  their  labours,  in  which 
they  brought  sweeping  and  heavy  charges  against  the  regular 
clergy.* 

A  society  was  immediately  formed  in  Edinburgh,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Haldanes,  for  propagating  the  gospel  at  home, 
and  funds  were  collected  for  sending  out  persons  as  itinerants  and 
catechists,  who  were  to  employ  themselves  in  conversing  with 
the  people,  setting  up  Sabbath  schools,  and  distributing  tracts. 
Highly  popular  ministers,  such  as  Messrs.  Ewing,  Slaterie,  Bur- 
der,  and  Parsons  were  employed  in  preaching  tours,  who  drew 
around  them  immense  crowds.     Before  the  close  of  1799,  nearly 

*  The  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland  and  the 
Orkney  Isles,  in  tlie  autumn  of  1797-      Ediii.    1798. 
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forty  catecliists  were  travelling  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  tracts  had  been  distributed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland  was  thrown  into  a  blaze. 
The  Established  clergy  comjjlained  that  the  world  was  going  out 
of  its  place,  and  the  old  land-marks  of  things,  both  civil  and  sacred, 
were  fast  disappearing. 

In  the  year  1797,  a  new  Sabbath  school  society  was  also 
originated  in  Edinburgh,  independent  of  clerical  superintendence, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  set  up  Sabbath  schools  in  destitute 
localities.  Connected  with  each  teacher  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
mittee, who  were  to  aid  him  in  the  devotional  exercises,  and  one 
of  them  in  rotation  was  to  deliver  a  short  address  to  the  children, 
parents,  and  any  poor  destitute  persons  that  could  be  induced  to 
attend.  It  was  just  a  modification  of  the  system  of  lay  preach- 
ing, and  was  intended  at  little  expense,  as  no  salaries  were  to  be 
given,  to  diffuse  the  gospel,  and  make  private  Christians  useful  to 
each  other.  All  around  Edinburgh  the  plan  met  with  much 
public  favour,  and  was  soon  introduced  into  the  principal  towns 
in  Scotland. 

The  active  mind  of  Robert  Haldane  resolved  to  push  his  plans 
with  still  more  energy,  and  he  had  the  means  at  command  for 
making  the  attempt.  He  set  up  academies  in  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
and  Edinburgh,  under  Messrs.  Ewing,  Innes,  and  Haldane,  "  to 
educate  in  a  plain  way,  a  number  of  converted  and  zealous 
young  men,"*  without  altering  their  state  in  society.  They 
were  to  be  sent  forth  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry,  if  they 
should  be  found  from  experience  to  have  the  necessary  gifts. 
Before  they  were  admitted,  "  They  solemnly  declared,  that  they 
considered  it  their  duty,  while  they  continued  to  preach  the 
gospel,  to  work  with  their  own  hands,  if  necessary,  for  their  sup- 
port." t  The  plan  appeared  very  beautiful  on  paper,  and  if  a  royal 
road  to  learning  could  have  been  found,  it  would  have  prospered. 
Twenty  were  to  be  sent  out  every  year.  Amongst  the  three 
hundred  sent  forth  from  these  classes  before  they  were  altogether 
given  up,  there  were  some  choice  spirits,  who  having  got  a  start 
in  learning,  pushed  on  their  private  studies  with  vigour,  and  ob- 
tained success ;  but  in  too  many  instances  the  light  which  they 
received  merely  enabled  them  to  see  their  own  intellectual  dark- 
ness. 

♦  Haldane's  Answer  to  Grovillc  Ewing,  p.  35.  f  P-  C8-  ' 
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Such  a  novel  state  of  things  could  not  spring  up  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  diffuse  itself  from  thence  over  the  whole  country, 
without  producing  much  discussion,  and  calling  forth  from  va- 
rious quarters  strong  opposition.  It  broke  down  the  brazen 
walls  of  separation  between  various  denominations,  and  placed 
Scotland  under  the  influence  of  a  new  spiritual  agency.  The 
"  missionaries,"  as  they  were  called,  were  to  be  found  preaching 
in  every  village  and  Highland  glen,  and  in  every  locality  they 
had  their  schools  and  their  lay  agency;  which  trenched  on  Pres- 
byterian order  and  clerical  superintendence.  Church  courts, 
both  Dissenting  and  Established,  took  the  alarm,  and  brought 
their  antagonist  power  and  influence  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
Antiburgher  synod,  in  1796,  passed  a  resolution  against  the  co2i- 
stitution  of  missionary  societies  composed  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men, and  testified  against  co-operating  with  persons  in  religious 
matters,  while,  as  a  church,  they  were  testifying  against  their 
opinions. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  M'Millan  church  in  Glasgow 
having  attended  a  missionary  sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Balfour, 
on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  formed  upon  a 
catholic  basis,  the  Presbytery  pronounced  their  conduct  "  sin- 
ful and  oiFensive."  The  session  was  instructed  "  to  deal  with 
them,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness and  offensiveness  thereof,  and  to  censure  them  accordingly.* 
As  they  refused  to  submit  to  such  a  tyrannical  and  sectarian  sen- 
tence, the  process  terminated  in  their  expulsion  from  the  denomi- 
nation.! 

The  General  Assembly,  feeling  itself  particularly  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  agents  of  Haldane,  in  the  year  1799  passed 
two  enactments,  one  against  "  vagrant  teachers,"  and  another 
against  unauthorized  "teachers  of  (Sabbath)  schools;"  and  ac- 
companied both  with  a  pastoral  letter,  warning  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  against  giving  any  countenance  "  to  missionaries  from 
what  they  call  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home." 
They  designate  them  as  being  "  notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  country," — as  "  connecting  their  schools 
with  secret  societies,"^as  being  "  opposed  to  the   Ecclesiastical 

*  An  Adherence  to  the  Missionary  Society  Defended,  pp.  45,  69. 
t  To  this  process  the   Relief  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Auld,  of  Greenock,  who  has  been  such  an  honour  to  the  body,  and  such 
a  blessing  to  the  church. 
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Establishment  of  the  land," — ignorant, — unable  to  preach,  and 
yet  taking  upon  themselves  to  intrude  into  the  parish  of  regular 
ministers,  censure  their  doctrine,  assail  their  character,  and 
alienate  from  them  the  affections  of  their  people.  Copies  of 
their  pastoral  letter  were  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county,  and 
the  chief  magistrate  of  every  borough.  The  procurator  of  the 
church  was  authorized  to  proceed  legally  against  unauthorized 
teachers  of  schools,  on  some  old  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
directed  against  papists  and  malignants. 

The  design  of  these  enactments  lay  upon  their  surface,  and 
no  one  could  mistake  their  tendency.  They  were  calculated  to 
bring  the  missionaries  under  the  notice  of  those  civil  functionaries 
who  had  already  tried,  judged,  and  banished  Muir  and  Skirving 
for  sedition,  to  Botany  Bay,  because  they  had  been  connected 
M'ith  "  secret  societies."  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burder,  in  his  answer  to  this  pastoral  admonition,  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  the  newspapers,  should  say,  "  I  was  much 
surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that,  in  Scotland,  a  country  so  long 
and  so  justly  famed  for  religion,  attempts  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
and  reclaim  the  vicious,  should  be  violently  opposed, — and  opposed 
by  means  so  artful,  so  dishonourable,  and  unjust.  I  mean  by  the 
charge  of  sedition  brought  against  men,  the  purity  of  whose  prin- 
ciples and  views  will  bear,  I  am  convinced,  the  strictest  investi- 
gation. The  charges  are  serious  indeed,— they  may  affect  not 
only  the  character  and  usefulness,  but  possibly  the  lives  of  the 
persons  accused ;  but  where  is  the  proof  of  all  these  charges,  or 
any  part  of  them?  Upon  what  evidence  are  they  grounded? 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  among  the  hosts  of  the  in- 
fidels, that  a  venerable  body  of  priests  have  uttered  these  terrific 
charges  loithout  one  single  fact  to  substantiate  them !  "  In  the 
s])irit  of  such  ecclesiastical  enactments,  Messrs.  Haldane  and 
Campbell  were  served  with  summons  as  vagrant  teachers  when 
they  were  in  Kintyre,  and  one  of  the  missionaries  was  even  seized 
in  Cowal,  and,  by  a  justice-of-the-peace,  put  on  board  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship,  the  "  Tender ;'  but  legal  measures  soon  vindicated 
the  law  of  toleration,  and  the  offending  parties  w^ere  tain  to  with- 
draw their  case,  and  pay  all  expenses,  and  a  handsome  solatium. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  imitators  who  were  Mulking 
closely  in  her  footsteps,  and  even,  as  to  time,  going  before 
her,  from  whom  very  different  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.     The    Relief  synod,    with   all  their  professions  of  liber- 
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ullty,  and  their  early  attachment  to  missions,  partook  of  the 
illiberal  and  sectarian  spirit  which  was  now  become  fashionable 
in  high  places,  and  enacted  a  very  sectarian  law  which  cannot  be 
defended,  and  which,  in  181 1,  was  allowed,  as  something  they  were 
ashamed  of,  to  drop  out  of  the  code  of  their  regulations.  In  the 
year  1798,  they  unanimously  decreed,  "  That  no  minister  be- 
longing to  this  body  shall  give,  or  allow  his  pulpit  to  be  given,  to 
any  person  who  has  not  attended  a  regular  course  of  philosophy 
and  divinity  in  some  of  the  universities  of  the  nation  ;  and  who 
has  not  been  regularly  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel."  This 
was  sufficiently  niighty.  They  were  forgetting  the  rock  from 
whence  they  themselves  were  hewn.  On  Gillespie,  their  own 
founder,  who  had  finished  his  theological  education  at  the  aca- 
demy of  Doddridge,  they  were  pouring  contempt!  And  were 
the  English  Dissenters,  henceforward,  to  be  excluded  from  their 
pulpits?  So  the  matter  was  determined.  Public  bodies  as  well 
as  individuals,  often  err  from  legislating  under  the  influence  of 
tgj3jpac,  and  to  guard  against  a  temporary  evil. 

The  "  missionaries,"  though  at  first  hemmed  in,  crippled,  and 
watched  on  every  side  by  other  denominations,  would  have  risen 
above  all  persecution,  and  have  got  quit  of  many  of  their  practices, 
offensive  to  other  parties,  had  they  not  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, and  rashly  made  an  appeal  to  the  censorious  public,  which, 
ill  such  cases,  always  delights  to  condemn  both  parties. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  extent  and  expensive  nature  of 
the  apparatus  which  was  set  up,  without  perceiving  that  Mr. 
Haldane  had  involved  himself  in  obligations  which  he  would  soon 
be  unable  to  meet.  "  I  felt,"  says  he,  "  the  calls  on  me  from 
diiferent  quarters  increasing  very  fast."  *  This  led  him  to  take 
measures  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  seminary,  by  offering- 
Mr.  Ewing  £100  annually  instead  of  £200;  to  be  more  spar- 
ing in  the  sums  given  from  the  home  mission  fund  ;  and  to 
suggest  that  the  Glasgow  congregation  should  relieve  him  of  the 
purchase-money  of  the  circus  "  at  £1,000  less  than  it  cost  him."t 
Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  officiating  in  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel  at 
the  time  when  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Haldane, 
naturally  expected  that  he  would  not  only  have  a  stipend  secured 
to  him  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Glasgow  tabernacle,  but  that 
the  house  would  be  devoted  to  the  public  worship  of  God  with- 

*  Narrative,  p.  30.  f  Narrative,  p.  ". 
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out  any  expense  to  the  congregation,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
one  he  had  left.  When  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Haldane  still 
claimed  it  as  private  property,  and  that  he  had  the  control  in 
many  things,  as  he  held  the  title-deeds,  jealousies,  and  bickerings, 
and  disputes,  naturally  followed. 

Besides,  the  system  of  tuition  and  itinerancies  did  not,  upon 
trial,  come  up  to  expectation.  Attending  a  few  weeks  during 
two  or  three  years,  on  the  tutors,  was  merely  an  apology  for  educa- 
tion. Not  a  few  of  the  young  men  were  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
when  they  found  themselves  so  speedily  raised  from  the  work- 
shop to  the  tables  of  the  first  people  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh, 
who  vied  in  showing  them  countenance.  As  they  began  their 
labours  upon  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as  Ilaldane,  Ewing, 
and  Innes,  their  popularity  at  starting  was  great — such  as  no 
young  preachers  could  sustain.  "  At  first,  when  the  preachers 
were  sent  out,  crowds  of  hearers  generally  attended  and  contri- 
buted to  their  support,  but  when  churches  began  to  be  formed, 
their  numbers,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  large  towns,  greatly  de- 
clined." *  Their  preaching  was  not  such  as  to  draw  crowds  after 
them,  and  unless  they  had  been  inspired,  considering  how  they 
were  educated,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

Disappointment  in  this  quarter  led  to  still  greater  discrepancies 
of  opinion  between  the  leading  members  of  the  body.  Mr.  Ewing, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most  accomplished  ministers 
of  the  age,  wished,  along  with  Aikman,  Orme,  &c.,  amore  thorough 
system  of  education  introduced,  and  that  things  should  be  conducted 
more  after  the  system  of  the  English  Independents,  by  well-edu- 
cated ordained  ministers,  and  that  the  exhortation  of  the  brethren, 
or  what  might  be  called  lay  preaching,  should  in  a  great  measure 
be  confined  to  week-day  meetings  of  the  church,  or  to  village 
preaching.  The  Messrs.  Haldanes,  Jackson,  &c.,  considered  this 
going  back  to  Rome,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  classes  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  teaching  elders,  according  to  the 
system  of  Glas,  should  be  chosen  by  the  church  from  amongst 
themselves.      The  breach  was  now  widening. 

When  J.  A.  Haldane  published  '  Reasons  of  a  Change  of  Senti- 
ment, and  Practice  on  the  Subject  of  Baptism,'  the  separation  was 
completed.  This  great  change,  which  rent  the  body  in  twain, 
was  but  one  cause  of  many,  though  it  was  the  important  one. 

•  Nanativc,  p.  GG. 
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"  I  was  obtaining  more  consistent  views  of  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  tended  to  undermine  my  principles  on  bap- 
tism. I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  I  had  formerly  held  the  same 
principles  on  other  subjects  which  I  did  some  years  before  I  re- 
nounced infant  baptism,  I  never  would  have  adopted  it."  * 

In  the  end  of  1808  and  beginning  of  1809,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Messrs.  Haldanes  and  their  friends,  and  Messrs.  Ewing, 
Orme,  &c.,  and  their  friends,  was  sundered.  The  former  even 
insisted  that  the  latter  should  cease  to  occupy  places  of  worship 
in  Glasgow  and  Perth  which  belonged  to  them,  "  as  they  were 
now  of  opposite  sentiments"!  from  those  that  preached  in  them. 

Though  too  many,  no  doubt,  chuckled  over  this  rupture,  which 
in  a  great  measure  laid  in  ruins  one  of  the  noblest  schemes  which 
modern  times  have  witnessed  for  diffusing  religion,  and  evangelizing 
the  population  of  the  country  ;X  yet  the  good  and  the  liberal  of  all 
parties  who  rejoiced  in  the  spread  of  religion,  grieved  over  it,  and 
could  have  wished  it  had  been  obviated.  It  long  continued  to  draw 
from  their  bosoms  the  sigh  of  regret.  It  happily  issued,  indeed, 
in  the  portion  who  adhered  to  Independency,  forming  themselves 
into  "  a  Congregational  union"  for  mutual  counsel  and  advice,  which 
has  been  of  most  essential  service  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  in  Scotland,  but  they  have  never  gained  the  popular  ac- 
clamation in  their  favour  which  they  once  had.  By  their  instru- 
mentality a  generous  spirit  for  the  support  of  missions  and  reli- 
gious ordinances  has  been  signally  promoted,  and  great  peace  and 
harmony  have  henceforth  prevailed  among  them.  The  outburst 
of  zeal  and  missionary  effort  after  the  French  revolution  has  now 
sunk  down,  amid  all  parties,  to  a  clear,  beautiful,  perennial,  and 
refreshing  stream,  and  numerous  missions  are  conducted  with 
regularity  and  comfort. 

*  Reasons  of  a  Change,  &c.,  p.  6.  Second  Edition.  Edin.  1809. 
f  Facts  and  Documents.  Orme's  Letter,  p.  202. 
f  In  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  R.  Haldane,  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  Feb.,  1843,  it 
is  stated, — "  In  a  publication  of  ^Mr.  Haklane's,  issued  at  the  period  of  the  changes 
alluded  to,  he  calculated  that  his  expenditure  on  chapels  alone,  then  exceeded 
£31,000,  while  it  is  certain,  that  on  general  objects  he  spent  almost  as  nuich  as 
upon  chapels,  even  without  including  the  education  of  nearly  three  hundred 
preachers."  During  the  period  of  their  education,  he  allowed  them  about  £35 
each,  annually. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

STATE  OF  DISSENT  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY 
—BIBLE  SOCIETY— OLD  AND  NEW  LIGHT  PROCESS  — DEATH  OF 
HUTCHISON,  BELL,  PINKERTON,  DUN,  STRUTHERS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dissenters  were  be- 
come both  numerous  and  powerful.  In  every  town  of  any  im- 
portance they  had  erected  churches.  Their  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  were  everywhere  hailed  with  delight ;  and 
their  ministers  being  well  educated,  and  respectable  men,  they 
arrested  public  attention,  and  were  highly  esteemed.  In  the  ris- 
ing commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  when  the  cotton  trade 
was  yielding  such  ample  remunerating  prices  both  to  masters 
and  workmen,  it  was  felt  to  be  an  insignificant  burden  to  erect  a 
meeting-house,  and  call  and  support  a  pastor  of  their  own  choice. 
In  the  year  1799,  Dr.  Ranken,  of  Glasgow,  published  an  Essay 
on  '  The  Importance  of  Religious  Establishments,'  with  the  view 
of  inducing  the  various  classes  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  to  re- 
turn to  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and,  that  he  might  know  the 
strength  of  the  parties  he  was  addressing,  he  procured  statistics  on 
this  point  from  themselves.  According  to  the  returns  with  which  he 
was  favoured,  the  Dissenters,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  154,000; 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  4,000,  Antiburgher  Synod  55,000, 
Burgher  Synod  55,000,  Relief  Synod  36,000,  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  &c.,  4,000.  The  Rehef  consisted  of  sixty  con- 
gregations, the  average  of  which  is  reckoned  at  600  persons.  Com- 
pared with  the  gross  population  of  the  country,  which  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  1795,  estimated  at  1,526,492,  the  Dissenters  formed 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  And  this  proportion 
is  increased  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  congregations 
seem  to  have  been  calculated  according  to   the  number  of  wor- 
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shippers,  without  takiii^r  into  account  the  chiWren  of  Dissentiiio-. 
families.  * 

The  influence  of  Dissenters  in  carrying  on  the  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  country  was  now  strongly  felt,  as 
they  had  begun  to  lay  aside  their  antipathies,  and  co-operate  in 
general  measures  for  the  good  of  the  community.  When  the 
London  Bible  Society  was  formed,  in  1804,  for  the  circulation  of 
the  scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  the  leading  men  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  like  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, viewed  it  with  great  coldness,  as  partaking  of  French  re- 
publicanism ;  but  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland  universally  hailed  it 
with  joy,  and  gave  it  countenance  and  support.  The  portion  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment  which  first  gave  it  prompt  and  generous 
support  was  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  The  eight  parish- 
churches  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1805,  collected  in  its  behoof  £640. 
The  Relief  synod,  in  1808,  unanimously  appointed*^ collection 
to  be  made  in  all  its  churches.  Messrs.  Haldane  and  their 
friends  were  ready  here  as  they  were  for  every  good  work.  The 
Secession  also  contributed  largely  to  its  funds ;  and  this,  on  their 
part,  was  the  more  honourable,  as  both  sections  were,  at  the  time, 
sadly  perplexed  with  the  disputes  which  had  sprung  up  among 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  binding  obligation  of  the  covenants 
upon  posterity,  and  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious 
matters. 

A  small  party  in  each  synod  contended  for  these  antiquated 
dogmas,  as  if  they  had  been  doctrines  essential  to  salvation.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  three  persons  who  contended  for 
these  tenets,  and  would  not  make  them  matters  of  forbearaiiceT  ^ 
had  once  themselves  been  deeply  tinctured  with  them.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  their  own  conscientious  scruples,  in  their 
younger  years,  should  have  made  them  tolerant  and  forbearing; 
but  with  them  it  was  the  reverse. 

Messrs.  Bruce  and  M'Crie,  who  were  the  main  agents  in  pro- 
ducing the  separation  in  the  Antiburgher  synod,  in  1806,  had,  in 
early  life,  been  the  strenuous  abettors  of  liberal  and  spiritual  views 
as  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  fact,  as  to  M'Crie,  has  already 
been  noticed.  And  Bruce  had  boggled  so  much  at  the  power 
given  to  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  covenants,  that  he  had  de- 
layed for  a  time   to  take  license,  and  "had  both  conversed  and 

*  Essay,  p.  124. 
3  F 
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corresponded  with  Gillespie,  who  had  avowed  a  scheme  of  greater 
latitude  and  liberty"*  than  his  own  friends,  and  he  was  even  at 
one  time  on  the  very  point  of  being  received  into  communion  with 
the  Relief  church.  When  it  came  to  the  last  step  of  publicly 
giving  in  his  adhesion  to  Relief  principles  and  renouncing  the 
Covenants,  he  got  over  his  scruples,  and  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Antiburghers. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Levenside,  afterwards  of  Perth,  who  led  the  de- 
bate which  split  the  Burghers,  in  1799,  on  nearly  the  same  points 
which  divided  the  Antiburghers,  had  at  one  time  also  been  a 
flaming  advocate  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  In  op- 
position to  the  Relief,  who  professed  to  hold  communion  with 
visible  saints  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  he  said  vauntingly, 
"  By  a  distinct  Secession,  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  partial  se- 
paration are  avoided.  The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  maintained  in  its  due  vigour.  The  native  glory  and 
purity  of  the  church  are  best  manifested.  The  clogs  and  fetters 
of  a  civil  Establishment  are  knocked  off.  The  temptations  to  which 
the  church  is  thereby  exposed  are  prevented.  The  laws  of  the 
Mediator's  kingdom  operate  .eachi  in  its  own  place,  and  alll  by 
their  own  force  and  authority.'  The  daughter  of  Zion,  no  longer 
prostituted  to  the  impure  embraces  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ap- 
pears fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners."  f 

When  the  Old  Light  Burghers  seceded  from  their  former 
brethren,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  party,  all  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  a  disruption  in  a  Christian  denomination 
instantly  followed.  They  were  indeed  but  a  handful  compared 
to  their  New  Light  brethren,  but  passion,  on  both  sides,  was 
running  high.  The  seat  of  war  was  therefore  instantl)'^  trans- 
ferred from  the  ecclesiastical  into  the  civil  courts.  A  long  legal 
and  expensive  process  was  commenced  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  party  to  whom  the  property  belonged  in  those  congrega- 
tions where  there  was  a  division. 

The  la^^  of  Scotland  was  then  more  loose  about  church  pro- 
perty thanWhat,  by  "  later  decisions,"  it  has  since  become.  Prior 
to  this  process,  it  had  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 

*  '  A  Review  of  the  Pioceediiigs  of  the  General  Associate  Synod.'  By  A.  Bruce, 
p.  140. 

t  '  Liberty  without  Licentiousness,' p.  55.  Paisley:  1792.  This  pamphlet  is 
anonymous,  but  is  always  understood  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
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sion  to  consider  dissenting  churches  somewhat  like  a  mercantile 
company  holding  jointly  an  indivisible  property.  A  vote  of  the 
majority,  therefore,  decided  the  matter.  If  a  dispute  about  a 
church  took  place,  they  investigated  which  party  had  the  ma- 
jority of  trustees  and  original  subscribers,  and  also  which  adhered 
to  the  church  courts,  and  decided  accordingly.  But  these  prin- 
ciples failed  them  in  their  application  to  the  present  dispute.  Both 
parties  maintained  that  they  were  the  Secession.  The  Old  Lights  * 
pled  that  they  adhered  to  the  original  constitutional  principles ; 
and  that  it  was  unjust  to  strip  them  of  their  property  merely  be- 
cause they  would  not  change  those  principles  which,  at  their  or- 
dination, they  had  vowed  to  maintain.  The  New  Lights,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  they  were  the  Secession,  and  that  this  was  evi- 
clent  from  the  overwhelming  majority  of  votes  in  the  synod,  which 
was  constitutionally  empowered  to  regulate  and  determine  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Secession  church, — that  it  was  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  church  that  it  should  improve  its  formula  with  in- 
creasing light, — that  the  Secession  church  had  done  so  repeatedly 
since  its  commencement,  and  that  the  churches  in  connection 
with  the  synod  must  necessarily  continue  in  connection  with  that 
body  whom  the  majority  of  the  synod  declares  to  be  the  synod. 

The  title-deeds  of  several  of  the  churches,  of  which  number 
was  Old  Kilpatrick,  were  found  not  to  be  very  specific  in  con- 
necting them  with  the  Secession  church  courts ;  and  such  cases 
were  decided  on  the  principle  of  the  majority  of  the  subscribers 
determining  the  destination  of  the  church,  because  it  was  property 
which  could  not  be  divided. 

The  church  at  Perth  became  the  turning  point  of  all  the 
other  processes,  as  to  churched  connected  by  their  constitution 
with  the  synod ;  and,  eventually,  it  evolved  a  new  principle 
altogether  as  to  church  property,  which,  to  Dissenting  churches, 
is  of  the  very  last  moment,  and  with  which  (as  the  law  in  prac- 
tice, for  there  is  no  law  in  statute)  all  should  be  familiar. 

The  process  about  the  Burgher  Secession  church  in  Perth 
began  in  1800,  and  was  not  terminated  for  twenty  years.  What 
a  period  of  litigation !  It  so  happened  that,  in  this  Burgher  Se- 
cession church,  there  were  two  ministers.  They  took  different 
sides.  The  people  also  divided  into  two  sections,  the  greater 
proportion  cleaving  to  Mr.  Jarvie,  the  senior  minister,  who  de- 

*  The  designation  Old  and  New  Li(jhts,  is  not  used  in  the  way  of  reproach, 
but  for  the  sake  of  distinctWfss. 
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dared  for  Old  Light  opinions ;  and  a  smaller  section  adhering  to 
Aikman  who  approved  of  New  Light  principles.  Both  parties 
claimed  the  church.  The  Old  Light  party  had  a  great  majority 
of  the  original  subscribers,  or ^  their  heirs;  and,  as  tliey  were 
adhering,  as  they  said,  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Secession, 
for  maintaining  of  which,  the  property  was  acquired,  they 
claimed  it  as  theirs,  and  maintained  that  the  other  party,  by  a 
change  of  principles,  had  forfeited  all  right  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Light  party  claimed  the  church 
TvS  being,  by  its  title  deeds,  the  property  of  "an  Associate  congre- 
gation of  Burgher  Seceders,  in  communion  with,  and  under  the  in- 
spection and  jurisdiction,  of  the  Associate  presbytery  and  synod." 
The  other  party,  they  maintained,  having  withdrawn  from  all 
connection  with  their  church  courts,  had  lost  all  right  or  interest 
in  the  property.* 

Considering  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  law  about  Dissenting 
places  of  worship,  which  was  a  new  species  of  property  not  known 
in  feudal  times,  the  Court  of  Session  was  greatly  perplexed  with 
the  matter,  and  felt  themselves  at  a  great  loss  to  thread  their 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  legal  and  clerical  pleadings,  which 
threatened  to  involve  them  in  the  depths  of  church  courts  and 
Secession  disputes.  In  the  first  instance,  they  applied  their  old 
principle  of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers,  and  adjudged  the 
property  to  those  who  had  "  a  majority  in  point  of  inter- 
est." This  would  have  given  it  to  the  Old  Light  party.  But 
this  decision  was  brought  under  re\iew,  on  the  ground  that 
the  church  was,  and  must  be,  connected  with  the  Associate  synod, 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  synod  approved  of  the  change,  and 
the  church,  as  an  appendage,  must  go  along  with  them.  This  led 
to  a  change  in  their  Lordships'  interlocutor;  and  now,  the  church 
was  declared  to  belong  to  a  society  of  persons  who  had  contri- 
buted their  money  for  accommodating  a  congregation  "  in  com- 
munion with,  and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  synod  of  the 
Burgher  Seceders."    This  was  giving  it  to  the  New  Light  party. 

In  this  state  it  went  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
Lord  Eldon,  in  1813,  remitted  it  back  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
with  instructions,  "  That  the  court  should  examine  what  were 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  Seceders  when  the  society  was 
formed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  stating  which  of  them  contained 

•  '  The  Ca«e  as  it  is,"  pp.  1(5,  17.  Edin.  1821.  This  Case  is  best  known  amons: 
lawyers  under  (he  title  of  Cniigdaliie  versus  Aikman. 
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more,  and  which  of  them  contained  less  of  sound  doctrine,  but  as 
a  mere  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  get  at  the  intent  and  purpose 
with  which  the  property  was  purchased,  and  the  building  erected." 
"  I  do  apprehend,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  there  is  no  case  that  we  have 
had  (in  the  English  law)  that  would  authorize  me  to  say,  that  if 
persons  had  subscribed  to  the  building  of  a  meeting-house  for  re- 
ligious worship,  and  if  these  persons  afterward  disagreed  in  opin- 
ion, you  would  compel  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  religious  worship  of  those  who  had  changed 
their  opinion,  instead  of  executing  that  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Avho  }iad  adhered  to  their  religious  opinions.  I  know  of  no 
case  which  has  gone  to  that  length."  *  This  was  bringing  out  a 
new  principle  as  applicable  to  church  cases, — connecting  property 
with  opinions,  and  neither  with  majorities  nor  church  courts. 

This  decision  was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  Old  Light  party, 
as  they  were  perfectly  sure  that  they  would  show  that  they  were 
the  same  as  the  original  Seceders,  whereas  the  New  Light  synod 
were  glaring  innovators.  Both  parties  now  set  themselves  to  ex- 
pound their  views.  It  became  incumbent  on  the  New  Light 
party  to  show,  that  if  there  was  not  a  perfect  identity,  thei'e  was 
at  least  no  material  alteration  in  their  new  enactment,  from  "  the 
testimonies"  of  the  founders  of  the  denomination.  All  that  talent 
and  acumen  could  do,  was  done.  Every  scrap  of  paper,  and  origi- 
nal document  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Secession,  and  the 
nature  of  the  disruption  which  had  taken  place,  were  ransacked 
and  sifted,  and  laid  before  their  Lordships.  This  was  a  novel 
study  for  men  of  law.  Grave  matters  of  error  in  the  eye  of  the 
clergy  usually  appear  to  them  mere  unmeaning  distinctions,  and 
are  generally  passed  by  with  contempt  by  all  civil  functionaries. 

To  understand  the  matter  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  "  the  only  questions  which  then  agitated  the  judicatories 
of  Burgher  Seceders  were,  first,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
assigned  to  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
recognised  in  1648,  to  suppress  blasphemies  and  heresies,  to  pre- 
vent corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  words  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which, 
for  these  purposes,  it  was  declared  to  be  lawful  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  the  sword ;  and,  secondly.  Whether  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  the  same  upon 

•  '  Case  as  it  is,'  p.  26. 
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the  present  generation  as  upon  their  fathers  who  swore  them"; 
These  being  the  only  two  questions  in  agitation,  the  synod  re- 
solved, 1st,  That  they  disapproved  of  all  doctrines  which  are  un- 
derstood '  as  favouring  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
ascribing  an  exorbitant  power  of  religious  interference  to  the 
civil  magistrate  ;'  and,  with  respect  to  the  other  question,  they  de- 
clared, that  while  the  synod  '  hold  the  obligations  of  our  covenant 
upon  posterity,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  it,  and  recommend  to  all  their 
brethren  to  suppress  that  controversy  as  tending  to  engender 
strife  rather  than  godly  edifying.'  These  were  the  only  matters 
determined  on  by  the  synod."  * 

Both  parties  in  their  defences  repudiated  compulsion  or  perse- 
cution by  the  magistrate,  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  Both  ap- 
proved of  the  obligation  of  the  covenants,  though  they  might 
differ  in  explaining  the  mode.  It  also  appeared  from  their  plead- 
ings, that  the  Old  Lights,  during  the  dispute  in  the  church 
courts,  while  they  had  been  opposed  to  the  first  form  in  which 
the  new  limitation  was  proposed,  had,  nevertheless,  themselves 
proposed  something  substantially  the  same  with  the  enactment 
which  was  ultimately  carried. 

Their  Lordships  could  not  discover  any  material  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  on  which  to  found  a  decision,  for  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  had  always,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  qualified 
in  the  Secession  church,  and  therefore,  on  the  18th  of  Feb.,  1818, 
they  decerned  that  the  Old  Light  party  had  failed  to  condescend 
on  "any  acts  done,  or  opinions  professed"  by  the  other  party, 
"  from  which  this  court,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  subject^  can  infer,  much  less  find,  that  the  said  de- 
fenders have  deviated  from  the  principles  and  standards  of  the 
Associate  presbytery  and  synod  :  farther,  find,  that  the  pursuers 
have  failed  in  rendering  intelligible  to  the  court  on  what  grounds 
it  is  that  they  aver,  that  there  does  at  this  moment  exist  any  real 
difference  betzveen  their  pririciples  and  those  of  the  defenders  ; — 
and  that  the  pursuers  must  be  considered  merely  as  so  many  in- 
dividuals, tcho  have  thought  proper  voluntarily  to  separate  from 
the  congregation  to  which  they  belonged,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  and  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  and 
therefore  have  no  right  to  disturb  the  defenders  in  the  possession 

*  Speech  of  Lord  Medowbank,  in  the  case  of  Smith  against  Calbraitb.     His 
Lordship,  when  at  the  bar,  was  counsel  for  the  New  Light  Burgher  Seceders. 
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of  the  place  of  worsbip  originally  built  for  the  profession  of  prin- 
ciples, from  which  the  pursuers  have  not  shown  that  the  defenders 
have  deviated."  * 

This  decision  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Lord  Eldon  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  giving  his  judgment,  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  following  keen  cutting  remarks : — "  I  think  I 
should  not  offend  your  Lordships,  if  I  were  farther  to  say,  that 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  knowing  what  the  principles 
and  standards  of  the  Associate  presbytery  and  synod  were,  fully 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  your  Lordships,  would  be  fully  as  able 
to  decide,  whether  any  '  acts  done,  or  opinions  professed  by  the 
defenders,  Jedidiah  Aikman  and  others,'  were  opinions,  or  facts, 
which  were  a  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  of  the  Associate  presbytery  and  synod  :  and 
if  they  were  obliged  to  qualify  this  finding  in  the  way  they  do, 
intimating  that  they  doubt  whether  they  understand  the  subject 
at  all,  under  the  words,  '  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  subject,'  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted,  without  offence  to 
your  Lordships,  to  say,  that  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether 
we  understood  the  subject,  not  only  because  the  Court  of  Session 
was  much  more  likely  to  understand  the  matter  than  we  are,  but 
because  I  have  had  the  mortification,  I  know  not  how  many  times 
over,  to  endeavour  myself  to  understand  what  these  principles 
were,  and  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  deviated  from  them ; 
and  I  have  made  the  attempt  to  understand  it,  till  I  find  it,  at 
least  on  my  part,  to  be  quite  hopeless."  * 

Thus  terminated  this  long,  expensive,  and  important  process. 
It  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Old  Light  party,  while  it  placed 
the  New  Light  party  on  a  far  more  liberal  and  secure  basis  than 
ever  they  had  before  occupied.  They  were  now  even  legally 
brousfht  more  into  accordance  with  the  tolerant  sentiments  of  the 
age.  The  compulsory  principles  of  the  national  covenant  which 
they  had  specifically  abandoned,  were  repeatedly  declared  from 
the  bench  to  be  persecuting,  and  even  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  their^  opponents,  and  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had,  in  1803,  republished  Brown's 
pamphlet,  on  '  The  Absurdity  and  Perfidy  of  Authoritative  Toler- 
ation,' prefixing  to  it  a  commendatory  preface.  Though  they 
could  not  make  it  intelligible  wherein  they  differed  from  their 

*  '  Case  as  it  is,'  pp.  46,  47.  t  I'j»l-.  P-  47. 
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Now  Li'Wit  brethren,  there  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  remark, 
that  the  latter  party,  "  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  reliefs  had  obtained 
Relief  principles,  and  that  there  was  now  no  difference  between 
them,  excepting  the  communion  of  saints,  which  is  even  not  un- 
known in  some  of  their  congregations."  *  The  decision  of  the  case 
proved  the  precursor,  in  the  first  instance,  of  union  with  the  New 
Light  Antiburghers,  and  may  yet  prove  the  precursor  of  other 
unions  equally  desirable. 

The  division  in  the  Antiburgher  synod  in  1806,  into  Old  and  New 
Light  Antiburghers,  on  the  same  points  which  split  the  Burghers, 
also  led  to  legal  proceedings  as  to  their  churches,  and  particularly 
as  to  Dr.  M'Crie's.  They  filedjjot  only  a  change  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  synod,  but  they  also  took  other  and  very  dangerous 
ground  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  church  of  Christ.  As 
they  had  been  cut  off  very  summarily,  without  summons,  or  libel, 
or  trial  of  any  kind,  on  information  given  by  report  at  the  bar  of 
the  synod,  that  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  t 
they  argued  before  the  civil  courts  that  they  should  have  been 
libelled  according  to  the  form  of  process,  that  the  sentence  of  the 
synod  on  this  account  was  inept,  and  could  not  take  effect  nor 
strip  them  of  their  churches.  Had  this  plea  been  pushed  and  re- 
cognised, it  would  have  subjected  every  Dissenting  church  court  to 
the  Court  of  Session.  It  would  always  have  been  easy  to  find 
that  some  point  of  form  had  been  overlooked.  After  the  cause 
had  been  entered  upon  the  record,  and  a  few  steps  had  been 
taken,  the  parties  arranged  the  matter  among  themselves,  and 
the  Antiburgher  synod  escaped  the  vexation  of  a  civil  process, 
and  yet  ultimately  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  that  of  Perth. 
One  fights,  and  another  shares  the  spoil. 

While  the  Seceders  were  thus  shattered  and  crippled  by  divi- 
/sions,  the  Relief  denomination  was  unscathed.  It  had  always 
.  /  made  things  of  minor  importance  a  matter  of  forbearance.  In 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, it  had  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  multiplying  its 
churches.  The  opportunity  was  not  left  altogether  unimproved. 
The  presbytery  of  Dumfries  was  erected  in  the  year  1797,  and 
several  churches  throughout  the  country  were  organized  about 

*  Remarks  on  the  Question,  whether  there  has  been  !i  Change  of  Principle  in  tlie 
New  Light  synocK     Glasgow:   1815.     P.  36. 
t  Review,  p.  177. 
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the  same  period.  There  is  often,  however,  a  kind  of  compen- 
sating arrangement  in  Providence  which  brings  religious  parties 
very  much  to  a  level. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Relief  synod 
was  stripped  of  a  great  number  of  its  most  eminent  men,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  very 
zenith  of  their  popularity.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Hutchison,  Paisley ; 
Bell,  Glasgow;  Pinkerton,  Campbelton ;  Dun,  Glasgow;  and 
Struthers,  Edinburgh,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession 
to  the  tomb.  It  was  impossible,  in  a  small  body,  to  supply  the 
places  of  all  of  them  with  men  as  gifted,  and  exercising  as  much 
influence,  by  their  character  and  public  ministrations. 

Mr.  Hutchison  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  1802.  His  his- 
tory has  already  been  given.  He  was  much  and  justly  regretted 
by  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth,  and  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  among  all  denominations.  He  was  endowed  with  great 
vigour  of  mind,  and  warmth  of  heart.  His  preaching  was  mas- 
culine, eloquent,  impressive.  He  loved  the  gospel  for  its  own 
sake,  and  set  its  great  truths  in  a  very  clear  and  engaging  man- 
ner before  his  people.  Being  deeply  imbued  with  the  scrip- 
tural and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  he  scrupled 
not  to  contend  for  the  Saviour's  crown,  and  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  taking  the  kings  of  this  world  into  co-ordinate  power  with 
Christ,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  sincere  friends  of  religion 
considered  him  little  better  than  a  heathen  for  doing  so.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  diffusion  of  liberty,  hailed  the  rise  of  missionary 
societies,  and  would  rather  have  gone  to  the  block  than  have 
given  his  countenance  to  tyrannical  measures  in  church  or  state. 
To  Mr.  Hutchison,  more  than  to  any  other  author  of  the  last 
century,  the  religious  public  of  Scotland  is  indebted  for  cor- 
rect and  scriptural  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Christ. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bell,  Dovehill,  Glasgow — of  whom  there 
have  been  given  many  notices — soon  followed  him  into  the  heav- 
enly kingdom.  He  died  on  the  15th  October,  1802.  Mr.  Bell's 
mind  was  somewhat  differently  constituted  from  Mr.  Hutchison's. 
It  was  not  so  vigorous,  but  it  was  better  cultivated ;  and  his 
attainments,  both  as  a  Hebrew  and  German  scholar,  when  these 
languages  were  little  attended  to,  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
over  most  of  the  theologians  of  the  day.  He  had  an  uncom- 
monly   sedate   and   serious    manner   in    the   pulpit.       His   style 
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was  idiomatic  and  pointed.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  all 
the  turning  points  in  theology,  and  trained  up  a  congregation 
remarkably  well  instructed  in  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity. 
He  was,  as  has  been  shown,  a  dissenter  from  principle.  Both 
from  the  pulpit  and  press,  he  strenuously  advocated  the  duty 
of  covenanting.  His  brethren  made  this,  as  they  did  many 
other  things  of  secondary  import,  a  matter  of  forbearance,  and 
thus  the  peace  of  the  church  was  preserved,  while  unrestrained 
liberty  was  by  him  enjoyed.  During  his  life  he  was  an  ornament 
to  his  profession ;  and  after  his  death,  his  memory  was  embalmed 
in  the  recollection  of  the  pious  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

Two  years  thereafter,  1804,  Mr.  Pinkerton  died  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  meeting  of  synod.  He  took  suddenly  unwell 
on  board  the  packet  at  sea,  and  was  with  difficulty  carried  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  expired.  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  a  native  of 
Glasgow.  His  frank  manners,  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  sterling 
good  sense,  qualified  him,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  organize  and 
superintend  the  numerous  and  respectable  congregation  of  Camp- 
belton,  and  to  gain  favour  from  all  classes  of  the  communit}-. 
The  landed  proprietors  and  the  Established  clergy  regarded  him 
at  first  as  an  intruder,  and  were  disposed,  from  their  early  pre- 
judices and  assumed  superiority,  to  frown  upon  him  and  his  con- 
gregation of  dissenters ;  but  he  smoothed  down  their  asperities, 
gained  their  esteem,  and  died  the  father  and  friend  of  his  people. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  James  Dun,  of  Campbell-street,  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  He  went  thither  for  the  double  purpose  of  show- 
ing respect  to  the  memory  of  a  highly  revered  minister,  and  of 
trying  what  a  change  of  air  might  do  to  recruit  his  own  sinking 
constitution.  Alas!  he  also  followed  his  friend  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1805,  and  left  another  sad  blank  in  the  smitten  deno- 
mination. He  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his 
ministry,  when  the  church  was  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  services  of  his  matured  manhood. 

In  his  younger  years,  Mr.  Dun,  along  with  his  father's  family, 
removed  from  Dunblane  to  Kilsyth.  It  is  seldom  that  a  congre- 
gation think  of  calling  a  person  as  their  pastor,  who  has  been 
brought  up  among  themselves, — as  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
one  to  pass  from  the  activities  of  life  into  the  official  duties  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  youthful  compan- 
ions lose  the  man  in  the  minister.  It  was  Mr.  Dun's  associates, 
however,  that  strove  most  eagerly  to  have  him  as  their  j)astor. 
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His  talents  commanded  their  respect;  his  blameless  life  won 
their  esteem ;  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  made  them  wish 
him  as  their  spiritual  counsellor.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
Relief  church  about  the  time  he  got  license,  he  was  cordially 
invited  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  congregation.  He 
was  ordained  at  Kilsyth  on  the  9th  August,  1780,  and  continued 
to  labour  amongst  them  with  increasing  acceptability  and  useful- 
ness till  6th  September,  1792,  when  he  was  translated  to  Camp- 
bell-street, Glasgow,  which  was  then  a  forming  congregation.  It 
required  an  eminent  person  to  take  the  oversight  thereof. 

His  modesty  prevented  him  from  ever  publishing  anything  save 
a  synodical  sermon  on  "  the  qualifications  of  a  minister;"  and 
its  excellent  maxims,  chaste  language,  and  progressive  unity  of 
thought,  flowing  on  like  a  clear,  copious  river,  make  its  readers 
wish  that  the  head  that  conceived,  and  the  pen  which  wrote  it, 
had  been  more  prolific. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Dun's  preaching,  which  is  still  spoken  of 
with  delight,  lay  in  its  unction.  In  him,  more  than  in  any  other 
Relief  minister,  there  was  a  happy  union  of  solemnity  and  affec- 
tion. His  lips  kept  knowledge,  and  his  people  hung  upon  them, 
and  were  edified  by  his  impressive  ministrations. 

He  was  a  close  student  of  prophecy,  and  as  some  of  its  predic- 
tions were  receiving  fulfilment  at  the  era  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  he  first  came  to  Glasgow,  he,  by  his  discourses  on  pro- 
phecy, drew  around  him  immense  crowds  of  admiring  auditors, 
who  were  gratified  with  his  lucid  and  judicious  expositions  of 
the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

His  benevolent  heart  rejoiced  over  the  brightening  prospects 
which  were  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  world  in  the  nascent  re- 
ligious institutions  which  were  springing  into  existence.  He  saw 
Missionary  and  Bible  societies  merely  in  promise,  but  he  could 
rejoice  in  the  happy  fruit  which  they  were  yet  to  yield.  The 
wheel,  however,  was  broken  at  the  cistern,  and  in  the  strength 
of  manhood  he  sunk  down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  and  affectionate  congregation.  This 
was  stroke  upon  stroke,  and  still  that  God  who  afflicts  not  will- 
ingly the  sons  of  men,  had  another  stroke  to  inflict  upon  the 
Relief  denomination,  and  to  leave  them  in  a  great  measure  bared 
and  peeled. 

On  the  13th  July,  1807,  the  Rev.  James  Struthers,  College- 
street,   Edinburgh,   died  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his   age. 
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"  Judgment  seemed  begun  at  the  house  of  God."  He  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  distinguished  minister  at  the  time  in 
Scotland ;  and  when  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  Lord,  what  is  man  I — a  fading  flower — a  passing- 
shadow. 

This  distinguished  preacher  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Struthers,  Hags,  parish  of  Glasford,  Lanarkshire;  and  before  his 
license,  was  connected  with  the  Relief  church,  Strathaven.  When 
'DTdsined  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Baine,  he  had  not  completed  his 
twenty-first  year.  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  was  drawn 
by  an  intimate  friend,  and  published  in  an  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine,  October,  1810.  As  the  magazine  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  was  published  in  the  very  place  where  he  laboured, 
and  where  he  was  intimately  known,  a  few  selections  may  be 
made  from  its  correct  and  graphic  delineation  of  his  attainments 
and  character. 

"  From  the  very  commencement  of  his  splendid  career,  he 
discovered  uncommon  talents  for  public  speaking.  This  was  not 
the  effect  of  study.  Indeed  a  good  judge  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, that  his  manner  of  delivery  did  not  proceed  from  rules,  or 
the  lessons  he  had  received  from  a  teacher,  but  were  altogether 
of  that  inartificial  cast  which  discovered  a  natural  taste  for  ora- 
tory. He  enjoyed  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  a 
graceful  and  commanding  figure ;  his  voice  was  exceedingly 
powerful,  and  yet  he  had  so  great  management  of  it,  that  no 
man  could  be  more  pathetic  when  he  chose,  or  considered  it 
necessary  to  be  so.  It  was  currently  reported  by  those  who  were 
envious  of  his  fame,  that  he  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
instructions  of  the  late  Mr.  Woods  the  player.  Had  he  actu- 
ally done  so,  instead  of  blame  he  deserved  commendation ;  but, 
upon  the  highest  authority,  (that  of  Mr.  Struthers  himself,  and 
no  man  had  a  higher  sense  of  honour,  or  talked  more  modestly 
of  his  own  attainments,)  the  writer  of  this  article  can  affirm  that 
he  never  received  any  instructions  whatever  from  any  teacher  ot 
elocution. 

"  His  person  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  rather  slender  made, 
but  of  a  very  genteel  appearance.  His  very  dress  was  indicative 
of  his  character;  and  I  know  of  no  expression  by  which  I  can 
make  myself  so  well  understood  by  those  who  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him,  than  by  using  a  Latin  expression, — he 
was  '  Simplex  mundltiis.'      He  had  a  j>erfoct  abhorrence  at  every 
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kind  of  affectation ;  but  yet  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his 
taste,  which  discovered  the  character  of  his  mind. 

"  His  style  of  preaching  was  exceedingly  calculated  to  second 
his  manner  of  delivery.  His  mind  never  seems  to  have  had  the 
least  tendency  to  enthusiasm;  and  he  never  even  attempted  to 
insist  upon  those  hackneyed  topics  to  which  long  prescription  has 
given  in  this  country  so  great  popularity.  Whatever  he  said 
was  plain  and  obvious.  He  avoided  everything  which  was  pe- 
dantic, or  not  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  plainest  understanding. 
He  never  dealt  in  mysteries;  and  though  the  strain  of  his  preach- 
ing was  what  is  technically  called  Calvinistic,  he  seldom  discussed 
the  peculiarities  of  that  system." 

His  church  requiring  to  be  rebuilt,  "  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  keep  his  flock  together,  and  to  continue  his  public  labours  as 
usual  until  the  new  church  should  be  finished.  He  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  very  novel  in  this  country,  and  which,  considering 
the  strength  of  vulgar  prejudice,  would  scarcely  have  been 
hazarded  by  one  of  a  less  enterprising  temper.  In  short,  he  de- 
termined to  hire  the  circus,  and  assemble  his  congregation  there 
on  Sundays,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  open  for  public  amuse- 
ments during  the  rest  of  the  week.  He  had  laboured  assiduously 
for  about  seven  years,  but,  when  compared  with  what  he  was 
afterwards,  he  was  little  known.  The  novelty  of  using  as  a  church 
a  place  which  at  that  time  was  employed  as  a  theatre,  became  a 
very  general  subject  of  conversation  in  Edinburgh,  and  many 
were  induced  to  go  from  a  principle  of  curiosity  merely  to  hear 
him.  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  many  strangers  resorted 
to  the  circus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  congregation  sustained  a 
considerable  change.  Some  of  the  best  judges  of  oratory  in  the 
city  were  induced  to  go  and  prove  the  truth  of  the  reports  con- 
cerning Mr.  S.'s  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  and  were  not  disap- 
])ointed.  The  presence  of  these  persons  furnished  him  with  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  exert  himself,  and  from  this  time  his  im- 
provement in  public  speaking  was  apparent  to  all.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  in  the  circus. 
He  himself  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  circus  which 
rendered  him  more  acce])tab]e  to,  and  attended  by  a  different 
audience.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  his  former 
friends  deserted  him ;  they  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  increasino- 
reputation  of  their  minister,  as  well  as  a  commendable  pride, 
when  they  observed  that  the  opinion  which  they  themselves  had 
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formed  long  before,  received  the  approbation  of  the  most  compe- 
tent judges. 

"  His  sermons,  generally  speaking,  were  composed  Mith  great 
care.  He  frequently  retouched  what  he  had  written,  retrenched 
what  he  considered  redundant,  but  more  frequently  added  a  strik- 
ing illustration  which  he  thought  apposite,  or  more  particularly 
applicable  to  the  occasion  on  which  he  delivered  the  discourse. 
A  great  many  of  his  sermons,  in  his  latter  years  especially,  were 
little  else  than  skeletons ;  under  each  head,  sufficient  space  was 
generally  left  to  insert  any  observations  he  might  at  any  future 
period  think  proper.  He  was  never  ashamed  to  make  use  of  an 
old  sermon,  when,  from  his  numerous  avocations,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  composing  a  new  one.  He  did  not,  however,  slav^- 
ishly  repeat  what  he  had  written  some  years  before,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  improved  upon  it;  and  his  hearers  had  no  reason 
to  regret  his  choice.  The  general  style  of  his  sermons  was  uni- 
form from  the  beginning.  He  was,  however,  in  his  latter  years, 
more  studious  of  unity  than  he  had  been  formerly.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  in  great  haste ;  but  when  he  had  to 
preach  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  roused  his  energies, 
and  took  much  greater  pains  upon  what  he  meant  to  deliver. 
His  language  was  like  himself,  simple  and  unaffected.  Every 
discourse  he  delivered  contained  striking  thoughts,  ingenious 
illustrations,  and  brilliant  passages.  Those  which  were  preached 
upon  general  fast-days  were,  after  a  particular  manner,  distin- 
guished for  these  qualities,  and  attracted  a  numerous  and  polished 
audience.  His  sermons  in  behalf  of  the  different  charities  in 
Edinburgh  were  also  possessed  of  superior  merit;  but,  when 
accompanied  with  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  delivery,  were 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  From  practice  he  could,  in  a  very 
short  time,  make  himself  master  of  what  he  had  proposed.  His 
confidence,  or  rather  his  self-possession  in  the  pulpit,  was  per- 
haps never  exceeded.  This  was,  however,  a  very  different  thing 
in  him  from  that  impudence  by  which  the  most  ignorant  ha- 
ranguers  are  most  frequently  distinguished.  No  man  felt  more 
acutely  than  Mr.  S.  when  he  went  to  the  pulpit  not  so  well  pre- 
pared as  usual,  and  observed  those  present  whom  he  knew  to  be 
good  judges.  This,  however,  never  daunted  him,  but  operated 
as  an  additional  stimulus  for  greater  exertion.  Though  he  made 
no  use  of  notes  in  the  pulpit,  he  always  put  them  in  the  Bible, 
that  he  might  have  recourse  to  them  if  necessary. 
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"  He  was  an  uncommonly  good  reader.  In  giving  out  the 
liymn,  there  was  nothing  affected  nor  monotonous.  His  ear  for 
music  was  but  imperfect;  he  nevertheless  enjoyed  in  a  high 
degree  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  when  well  performed. 
I  think  it  may  be  proved,  that  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
an  excellent  ear  for  music,  and  an  ear  for  good  speaking,  are 
different  faculties,  or  rather  different  modifications  of  the  same 
faculty.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  seldom  or  never 
conjoined.  His  attitude  in  prayer  was  exceedingly  devotional 
and  impressive;  the  language  very  appropriate,  and  the  senti- 
ments strictly  precatory.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
his  character  was,  that,  possessed  of  all  these  rare  endowments, 
popular  with  the  multitude,  courted  by  the  affluent,  esteemed  by 
men  of  talents,  his  public  labours  sanctioned  by  their  approba- 
tion, the  idol  of  a  great  number  of  respectable  persons,  and,  in 
short,  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession,  he  had  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  never  to  appear  to  be  elated,  nor  to  assume  airs, 
by  which  many,  with  less  pretensions  and  fewer  temptations,  have 
rendered  themselves  so  disgusting. 

"  When  he  had  arrived  at  an  eminence  which  is  the  lot  of  few, 
and  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  his  friends 
perceived  with  regret  that  his  appetite,  at  no  time  good,  began 
to  decline.  He  himself  appeared  to  be  quite  sensible  of  what 
was  to  be  the  issue,  for  he  was  always  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  should  not  live  long.  To  this  succeeded  an  extreme 
nervous  irritability  of  habit;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  of  epilepsy  on 
the  15th  July,  1807,  in  the  thirt3^-seventh  year  of  his  age.  No 
religious  community  ever  had  the  honour  to  enrol  a  more  respect- 
able member.  He  was  lamented  by  his  friends;  and,  besides  the 
irreparable  loss  which  his  family  sustained  by  his  death,  the  pub- 
lic were  sensible  of  the  chasm  which  it  had  produced ;  of  the  little 
probability  of  his  place  being  soon  supplied;  and  they  were  not 
slow  in  expressing  their  feelings  at  his  funeral." 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  these  chasms  would  be  readily 
and  efficiently  supplied  from  the  small  number  of  ministers  in  the 
Relief  body.  The  churches,  which  were  stripped  of  their  minis- 
ters to  supply  the  vacancies,  felt  their  loss  severely,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  denomination  greatly  languished.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  remark,  that  a  religious  party  depends,  for 
public  favour,  very  much  upon  a  few  men  of  eminence  giving  a 
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tone  to  the  whole  body,  and  shedding  their  name  and  lustre  over 
all  its  operations.  Alas!  the  synod  of  Relief  was  now  shorn  of 
its  strength. 

Another  thing  that  greatly  paralyzed  the  eft'orts  of  the  Relief 
church,  and  of  all  the  other  denominations,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  was  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age.  The  whole 
population  were  mad  about  war.  Bonaparte  was  the  dreaded 
monster.  An  invasion  by  the  French  was  the  perpetual  theme. 
On  Sabbath,  as  on  week  days,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
last  battle,  and  the  position  of  the  allied  armies.  The  young 
men  were  mostly  drafted  away  as  recruits.  Few  were  seen  in 
church  on  Sabbath  save  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Even 
these  little  tiny  creatures  were  infected  with  a  warlike  spirit. 
Their  sports  wei-e  mimic  battles.  A  minister  could  not  find  in 
his  church  materials  on  which  to  operate,  and  from  which  to 
form  religious  associations.  Trade  no  doubt  was  good,  and  money 
was  plenty;  but  where  were  the  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
liOrd  of  hosts?  Peace  was  literally  regarded  as  a  cvirse,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  gloated  over  the  gazettes  filled  with  the 
tidings  of  human  carnage.  To  this  source  must  be  traced 
much  of  that  deadness  of  religion,  and  of  that  practical  infidel- 
ity which  then  came  over  all  classes  of  the  community.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Bible  and  missionary  societies  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  called  into  existence,  the  brutalizing  hor- 
rors of  the  French  war,  and  the  tempting  offers  which  every  man 
had  to  engage  in  it,  would  have  gone  far  to  strip  the  church  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to  banish  from  Britain  the  blessed 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Two,  or  at  most  three  years' 
study,  at  the  medical  classes,  would  secure  £400  annually,  in  the 
navy  or  army;  while  eight  years'  study  would  secure  to  a  dis- 
senting minister,  in  most  cases,  little  more  than  £100  of  salary. 
With  young  men  entering  college,  this  disparity  had  its  influence. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  felt  the  smallness  of  their  incomes 
(luring  the  rising  prices  of  all  commodities  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  war,  as  a  discouragement  to  young  men  to  study 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  did  the 
Dissenters.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  exerted  himself  to  get  the 
"  small  livings"  augmented  from  the  unexhausted  teinds, — from 
bishops'  tithes, — and  by  keeping  each  parish  vacant,  at  least  for 
one  year  offer  the  death  of  the  last  hicumhent.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors quietly  set  their  face  against  the  pro])osal,  and  in  1793  the 
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bill  was  smothered.  This  bill  was  the  cause  of  the  first  serious 
breach  among  the  Moderates,  coupled  with  the  discountenance 
which  Principal  Hill,  in  1807,  gave  to  a  process  favoured  by  the 
Edinburgh  ministers,  to  have  it  declared  that  the  court  of  teinds 
might  grant  repeated  augmentations  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
minister,  if  the  teinds  were  not  exhausted.*  The  genuine  govern- 
ment party  among  them  bowed  to  Lord  Melville,  who  discour- 
aged Moncrieff's  measure ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  their 
retainers  joined  Sir  Henry's  friends,  and  complained  loudly  of 
the  ingratitude  of  the  administration  under  Pitt  in  refusing  the 
augmentation,  <' after  they  had  risked  the  friendship  of  their 
flocks,  and  their  usefulness  as  pastors  to  serve  them." 

By  persevering  efforts,  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  were  crowned 
with  success;  and  grants  of  public  money,  in  1808  and  1810,  were 
made  out  of  the  public  exchequer,  by  which  every  minister's  sar- 
lary  was  to  be  raised  to  £150  annually,  and  £40  for  manse,  glebe, 
and  garden,  with  sacramental  expenses.  In  1750,  the  Evangeli- 
cal party  generally  opposed  the  scheme  of  augmentation;  now 
they  were  its  movers  and  most  strenuous  supporters.  The  other 
party  naturally  felt  themselves  fettered  by  the  views  of  their 
friends  in  office ;  and  as  Bryce  Johnstone  of  Holiwood  said  on  the 
occasion,  allowed  Lord  Melvdlle,  in  the  character  of  Balaam,  "  to 
smite  the  dumb  ass  on  which  he  rode." 

*  The  breach  which  took  place  between  Principal  Hill  and   the    Edinburgh 
ministers,  in  1807,  is  amply  detailed  in  his  Life  by  Dr.  Cook,  pp.  189 207. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THE  DAWN  OF  RETURNING  FREEDOM  AFTER  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION  —  REFORMS  IN  THE  RELIEF  DENOMINATION  —  RELIEF 
DIVINITY    HALL—ORGAN    CONTROVERSY. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  French  revolution,  the  stupor  which 
had  come  over  the  public  mind  began  to  pass  away.  Men  slowly 
saw,  that  in  contending  against  the  infidel  philosophy  and  mili- 
tary aggressions  of  France,  they  were  allowing  themselves,  by 
designing  men,  to  be  stripped  of  their  rights  as  free-born  Britons, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Russian  serfs.  A  reaction  took 
place.  The  heart  of  freedom  began  to  beat,  and  a  craving  was 
felt  in  the  public  mind  for  those  speculations  and  discussions  on 
which  freedom  lives.  The  genius  of  liberty  soon  produced  what 
was  eagerly  desired.  The  Eclectic  Review  in  England,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  Scotland,  sprung  into  existence  about  the 
same  period,  and  brought  a  surprising  degree  of  talent  into  the 
field  in  defence  of  liberty.  In  both  of  them  there  was  a  degree 
of  mental  acumen,  cultivated  taste,  and  matured  judgment,  which 
not  only  kept  up  the  excitement  which  had  begun  to  prevail,  but 
which  imparted  to  it  a  higher  tone,  and  led  the  public  mind 
captive.  The  Eclectic  Review  connected  the  claims  of  freedom 
with  dissent  and  evangelical  doctrine;  while  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view advocated  the  cause  of  liberty  in  connection  with  the  happi- 
ness and  civil  polity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  war  with  Bonaparte  languished.  Discontent  ensued. 
Pitt,  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  because 
all  his  plans  had  failed ;  and  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  his 
able  colleague,  had  become  bankrupt  in  character.  Fox,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  sunk  under  dropsy,  and  followed  him  to 
the  tomb.  Mere  ordinary  men  were  left  at  the  helm  of  affairs. 
Public  opinion,  thrown  back  upon  itself,  drew  a  stronger  breath 
when  its  eye  was  abstracted  from  persons  and  directed  to  principles ; 
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and  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  it  compelled,  in  1807,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  Under  Pitt,  four  of  the  king's  sons  had 
voted  for  its  continuance;  but  now  it  was  doomed  to  perish  amid 
"  loud  acclamations  of  popular  applause."  On  the  very  night  of 
its  abrogation,  other  public  abuses  were  designated  as  victims 
next  to  be  attacked  and  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  common- 
wealth.* In  a  few  years.  Parliamentary  reform.  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  all  the  old  topics  of  discussion  prior  to  the  French 
revolution,  began  to  be  resumed,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  parliament,  and  strenuously  and  openly  discussed,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  constitution  might  be  improved  without 
being  destroyed. 

The  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Tract  societies,  no  doubt,  contri- 
buted much  to  diffuse  purity  of  faith,  and  to  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Bible  contains  the  true 
law  of  liberty,  and  the  missionary,  even  when  he  is  eschewing 
politics,  is  the  best  expounder  of  rational  freedom,  by  teaching  all 
men  not  to  oppress  but  to  love  each  other.  This  was  clearly 
discerned  by  the  worldly  politician.  A  motion  was  therefore 
made  in  the  court  of  the  East  India  company  of  Directors — "  to 
bring  home  all  the  missionaries;  to  recall  Buchanan  by  name,  as 
a  culprit;  and  to  prohibit  the  circulation,  or  even  translation  of 
the  Scriptures."  t      The  attempt  was  defeated. 

Missions  at  home  were  also  watched  with  a  suspicious  eye.  In 
18 11,  Lord  Sidmouth  amended  an  old  bill  of  Pitt's,  (1796,)  against 
itinerancy  and  local  missions,  and  attempted  to  have  it  enacted, 
"  that  no  man  could  have  a  license  to  preach  unless  he  previously 
produced  a  certificate  of  his  moral  character  from  six  respectable 
householders,  and  from  three  members  of  the  sect  to  which  he  be- 
longed, that  he  was  fit  for  the  office  of  a  teacher."  X  Against  this 
persecuting  enactment,  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  rose  like  one 
man,  and  its  proposer  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it.  The  govern- 
ment shrunk  from  muzzling  the  mouth  of  the  home  missionaries, 
as  the  East  India  Directors  had  failed  to  stigmatize  the  foreign. 
Religious  freedom  triumphed,  and  bound  another  wreath  of  laurel 
around  her  brow. 

Scotland,  as  an  incorporated  portion  of  Great  Britain,  partook 
of  this  improved  state  of  public  opinion,  both  as  to  the  interests 
of  evangehcal  truth,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

*  Wilberforce's  Life.  f  Wilberforce's  Life,  1808,  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

X  Wilberforce's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
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Dissenters  and  liberal  churchmen  formed  a  numerous  and  impos- 
ing body  at  the  anniversaries  of  religious  societies,  and  the  fash- 
ionable public  were  disabused,  by  their  eloquent  speeches,  of  the 
false  prejudice,  that  orthodoxy  was  connected  with  cant  and  silli- 
ness. It  was  on  the  platform  of  religious  associations,  and  in 
connection  with  Dissenters,  that  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  rose  into  importance,  and  began  to  regain  its 
long  lost  ascendency.  Large  towns,  where  there  was  something 
of  popular  election,  then  began  to  look  out  for  men  of  popular 
talents  who  would  fill  their  churches.  Religious  magazines,  such 
as  the  '  Christian  Instructor,'  which  started  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  common  support  from  churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  which 
lent  to  each  its  aid,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
and  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
land.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  was 
not  a  light  which  could  burn  under  a  bushel.  Dr.  M'Crie  also 
invested  the  old  reformers  with  freshness  and  life,  and  a  zeal  for 
liberty.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  Dr.  M'Crie  was  a 
narrow-minded  sectary  in  religion,  ^fe<^he  was  in  all  civil  matters 
the  friend  of  freedom.      Slavery  could  not  breathe  in  his  pages. 

Both  sides  of  the  Secession  having  acquired  spiritual  views  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were  diifusing  them  throughout  their  con- 
gregations, and  teaching  them  to  hail  those  as  brethren  who  be- 
lieved the  same  gospel,  and  joined  with  them  in  conducting  the 
same  religious  and  benevolent  societies.  They  ceased,  hencefor- 
ward, from  the  practice  of  deharring  every  sect,  by  name,  from 
the  Lord's  Supper,  bat  themselves. 

The  Relief  were  filled  like  others  with  indignation  against 
the  principles  of  Sidmouth's  bill,  and  felt  that  they  were  declin- 
ing in  their  attachment  and  advocacy  of  the  great  principles  of 
religious  liberty.  A  servile  spirit  had  come  over  some  of  her 
ministers.  She  was  forgetting  the  ground  on  which  she  had  ori- 
ginally stood,  in  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people. 
Her  fathers  were  gone,  and  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  who 
had  entered  upon  liberty  as  their  inheritance,  instead  of  fighting 
and  making  sacrifices  for  its  attainment.  Accordingly,  in  1812,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pitcairn,  of  Kelso,  moved  an  overture  in  the  synod,  which 
was  afterwards  cordially  enacted  as  a  standing  regulation  :  ''  That 
the  presbyteries  in  connection  with  the  synod,  in  addition  to  the 
other  pieces  of  trials  usually  prescribed  for  young  men  in  order  to 
license,  shall  examine  them  iqion  their  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  religious  liberty  in  general,  and  especially  the  principles  of 
the  synod  of  Relief,  as  a  distinct  body  of  professing  Christians  : 
and,  further,  that  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  ministers  in  their 
connection,  to  embrace  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  employ 
every  prudent  method,  to  explain  and  enforce  these  principles  in 
their  daily  ministrations,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  in  admitting 
members  to  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Relief  church." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pitcairn,  who  brought  forward  this  motion,  was 
one  of  those  choice  spirits  whom  the  God  of  heaven  sometimes  ap- 
jioints  to  pay  a  transient  visit  to  this  world,  and  shows  them  to  the 
church,  while  yet  he  hastens  to  make  them  up  amdng  his  jewels. 
"He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  trained  up  under  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Dovehill.  He  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Struthers,  of  College- 
street,  and  in  him  he  found  a  companion  worthy  of  his  genius. 
They  began  the  career  of  life  about  the  same  period.  They  lived 
for  years  in  the  same  house, — studied  at  the  same  university, — 
entered  the  ministry  about  the  same  time,  and  were  honoured  to 
fix  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Relief  body,  and  to  give  it  a 
name  among  other  denominations,  which  it  did  not  formerly  pos- 
sess." *  He  was  learned,  judiciovis,  eloquent,  devout,  and  might 
have  occupied  pulpits  permanently  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or 
London,  all  of  which  were  pressingly  offered  him,  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  first  flock  to  richer  congregations.  His  age  and  char- 
acter at  the  time  when  he  made  the  motion  already  noticed,  quali- 
fied him  without  ostentation  to  read  his  brethren  a  lesson  of  duty, 
and  to  summon  the  original  friends  of  religious  liberty  to  their 
ancient  standard,  and  to  use  means  to  imbue  the  minds  of  a  rising 
generati'on  with  Relief  principles.  Liberty  was  again  beginning 
to  shine  forth  after  its  dark  eclipse,  and  they,  like  others,  must  re- 
joice in  its  beams. 

The  Relief  church  was  still  suffering  from  the  premature  death 
of  many  of  its  most  able  ministers.  The  war  was  still  draining  off 
nearly  all  the  young  men  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1813,  the 
Rev.  William  Thomson,  Glasgow,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  synod 
the  following  overture : — "  That  young  men  intending  to  apply  for 
license  as  preachers,  in  the  Relief  denomination,  shall,  immediate- 
ly after  finishing  their  classical  and  philosophical  studies,  or  after 
enrolling  as  students  of  divinity,  make  their  intentions  known  to 

*  Address  delivered  to  the  Relief  Congregation  of  Kelso,  on  Sabbath,  22d  Feb., 
1R"29,  after  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Pitcairn,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Ediii.  :   1829. 
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the  presbytery  in  whose  bounds  they  reside — that  the  presbytery, 
after  examining  them  in  the  languages  and  philosophy,  shall  pre- 
scribe to  them  from  time  to  time  such  discourses,  and  bring 
them  under  such  examinations,  relative  to  their  improvement 
in  theological  study,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  if  any, 
from  being  undecided  as  to  the  religious  denomination  which 
they  shall  join,  or  from  any  other  reasonable  cause  which  they 
may  assign,  shall  neglect  compliance  with  the  above  regulation, 
after  commencing  their  theological  studies,  they  shall  in  no  case 
be  taken  upon  trials  for  license,  till  they  have  been  at  least  one  full 
year  under  the  cognisance  of  the  presbytery."  The  synod,  after 
mature  deliberation,  adopted  the  measure,  and  the  different  pres- 
byteries proceeded  to  act  upon  it  with  zeal  and  diligence. 

It  soon  answered  the  end  in  view.  The  young  men  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  superintendence  of  their  respective 
presbyteries,  came  forth  in  a  few  years  clothed  with  the  office  of 
preachers,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  those  churches  which,  for 
a  long  period,  had  been  very  partially  supplied  with  the  dispen- 
sation of  religious  ordinances.  It  was  even  a  far  more  important 
matter  than  the  synod  at  the  time  anticipated.  Providence  was 
paving  the  way  for  what  they  did  not  understand.  The  time  was 
approaching,  when  their  students  were  to  be  virtually  excluded 
from  the  divinity  halls  of  the  different  Scotch  universities.  The 
sectarian  blow  was  not  dreaded.  Hitherto,  the  university  teach- 
ers of  theology  had  treated  Relief  students  kindly,  and  without 
any  marked  difference  between  them  and  others.  Impartiality, 
however,  was  speedily  to  cease.  Providence  imperceptibly  led 
them  to  lay  the  foundation,  on  which  they  could  stand  and  bear 
the  shock. 

In  1816,  the  synod  began  to  enact  some  very  salutary  regula- 
tions about  the  constitution  of  their  churches.  As  early  as  1797, 
the  General  Assembly  had  interposed  its  authority  about  the 
constitutions  of  chapels-of-ease ;  but  the  Relief  synod  had  culpa- 
bly neglected  to  attend  to  legal  forms  in  erecting  new  congrega- 
tions. They  had  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  these 
being  often  plain  Christian  men,  who  were  mainly  concerned  about 
the  enjoyment  of  a  pure  gospel,  had  too  frequently  overlooked 
the  necessary  technicalities  of  law  in  getting  the  title-deeds  ot 
their  properties.  Churches  were  in  this  way  lost  to  the  body, 
after  presbyteries  had  fostered  and  reared  them.  The  ancient 
system  also  of  building  the  church  by  subscriptions,  and  assign- 
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ing  to  the  subscriber  so  many  sittings  according  to  the  money 
he  gave,  had  suited  sufficiently  well  during  the  first  generation ; 
but,  when  those  sittings  descended  to  their  children,  who  per- 
haps belonged  to  a  different  religious  denomination,  and  who  yet 
claimed  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church, 
it  led  to  great  confusion  and  abuse.  These  evils  the  synod 
now  began  to  check  and  remedy. 

One  reform  led  to  another.  The  synod  had  hitherto  paid  no 
attention  to  statistical  principles  in  the  management  of  its  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  young  fatherless  children  of 
its  ministers.  It  was  constructed  on  the  principles  of  charity, 
and  not  of  mutual  assurance.  Its  capital  consisted  mainly  of 
money  collected  from  the  churches,  and  a  small  annual  sum 
from  each  minister.  So  long  as  the  widov^•s  were  few,  it  yielded 
them  something  respectable ;  but,  as  they  increased,  it  gradually 
diminished  till  it  became  exceedingly  paltry.  To  the  late  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  Paisley,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  applied 
his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  of  inducing  the  synod  to  adopt  a  re- 
gular scheme  of  rates  by  which  a  minister  can  secure  an  annuity 
to  his  family  according  to  the  annual  payment  which  he  makes. 
The  scheme  has  the  advantage  over  some  others  of  providing  both 
for  widows  and  fatherless  children.  After  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  trial,  and  submitting  it  to  the  best  actuaries  in  London, 
it  has  manifested  itself  a  sound  and  healthy  scheme,  and  bids 
fair  to  continue  a  blessing  to  a  helpless,  but  most  deserving- 
class  of  individuals.  Its  author  is  now  gone,  but  his  memory  will 
long  be  kept  fragrant  by  those  whom  he  has  kindly  shielded  from 
dependence  and  poverty. 

A  fair  opening  for  introducing  the  Relief  denomination  into 
Halifax,  Canada,  took  place  in  1817;  and  the  synod  cordially 
responded  to  the  petition  of  a  number  of  respectable  persons  in 
St.  Johns,  who  had  built  a  handsome  church,  and  wished  to  be 
supplied  with  a  minister.  The  person  ultimately  fixed  on  was  in 
every  way  respectable,  but  there  was  one  circumstance  not  gene- 
rally known  to  the  committee,  which  rendered  him  altogether  un- 
suitable for  the  important  trust.  His  mind  had,  at  one  time,  been 
unhinged  during  his  studies.  The  liability  still  continued,  though 
for  years  he  had  been  completely  restored.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  observed  to  give  very  outre  orders  about  the  regulation 
of  his  church.  When  spoken  to,  he  became  passionate  and  unrea- 
sonable.    A  hurried  departure  to  the  United  States  convinced  all 
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that  he  was  an  object  of  the  sineerest  pity.  His  mind  was  in 
part  quieted  by  the  voyage.  He  soon  obtained  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Philadelphia,  for  he  was  an  excellent  preacher.  His 
mental  disease,  however,  speedily  returned,  and  he  sunk  under  a 
severe  paroxysm  of  his  disorder.  The  church  in  Halifax  was  sadly 
disheartened  from  the  failure  of  its  plans.  .  A  party  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  wormed  themselves  into  the  pulpit, 
and  the  prospect  of  introducing  the  Relief  church  into  the  country 
was  blasted,  and  came  to  nought.  The  failure  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  for  there  is  a  spirit  of  rancour  and  bigotry  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church  in  Canada  which  requires  to  be  counteracted, 

V     '  if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  those  lands. 

^  The  rising  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Scotland  was 
attended  with  rivalry  and  jealousy  among  the  different  religious 
parties.  The  emulation  was,  who  should  take  the  lead  among 
the  people,  whose  favour  now  began  to  be  courted,  because  their 
power  now  began  to  be  felt.  Various  little  arts  were  resorted  to 
among  all  sects  unworthy  of  themselves.  One  of  the  most  das- 
tardly was  the  closing  of  the  divinity  halls  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities against  Relief  students.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  a  divinity  student  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
Christian  character  from  his  parish  minister  before  he  could  be 
enrolled.  This  was  never  known  to  be  refused  to  a  Dissenter 
because  he  loas  a  Dissenter.  All  the  Relief  students  got  them,- 
and  many  of  the  Burghers  also  must  have  got  the  same ;  for, 
while  they  attended  their  own  hall  in  harvest,  many  of  them 
also  attended  during  the  winter  the  divinity  halls  of  the  univer- 
sities. All  denominations  studied  theology  together  on  the  best 
of  terms.  About  the  year  1815,  a  novelty  was  introduced  into 
the  Glasgow  divinity  hall.  The  Dissenters  had  to  declare  them- 
selves, and  they  were  marked  as  such  in  the  Catalogue.  Young 
minds  are  always  suspicious.  Some  students,  after  this,  com- 
plained of  cold  treatment.  It  is  not  believed  that,  under  Dr. 
M'Gill,  there  was  much  in  the  suspicion.  A  more  serious  case 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  in  Aberdeen.  A  Relief 
minister's  son  was  refused  enrolment,  unless  he  would  become  a 
communicant  in  the  Established  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn, 
Cupar- Angus,  stated  the  case  to  the  synod.  They  could  give  no 
relief  to  Mr.  Paterson,  who  had  been  treated  so  harshly,  and  the 
discussion  was  waved. 

The    Rev.    James   Stewart,    of  Anderstoii,   thus    lived  to   see 
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the  evils  of  not  having  a  Relief  Professor  of  Divinity,  against 
which,  in  his  younger  years,  he  had  repeatedly  overtured  the 
synod  to  provide.  He  was  now  almost  the  only  remaining  indi- 
vidual of  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Relief.  He  could  no  longer 
move  in  the  matter.  He  left  it  to  others  to  do,  by  something 
like  compulsion,  what  he  had  often  wished  them  to  do  by  choice. 
His  peaceful  departure  soon  afterwards  took  place.  The  outlines 
of  his  hfe  and  character  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  is  recollected 
with  pleasure  as  a  person  of  fine  talents,  and  singular  tact  in  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  business. 

He  was  a-native  of  Dunblane,  as  were  also  Hutchison  and  Dun, 
and  yet  there  never  was  a  Relief  church  in  the  place.  He  re- 
ceived license  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but,  on 
mature  deliberation,  saw  it  his  duty  to  join  the  synod  of  Relief. 
As  Mr.  Neil,  his  predecessor,  was  unable  to  preach  for  nearly 
twelve  months  before  he  died,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  was  invited 
to  assist  him,  and  as  he  gave  universal  satisfaction,  he  was,  after 
a  few  months,  called  to  be  his  successor.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Relief  church,  Anderston,  by  the  Relief 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  the  15th  August,  1775. 

During  the  long  period  of  forty-four  years  he  laboured  with 
great  diligence  and  acceptance  among  his  flock.  It  was  his  first 
and  only  charge.  The  three  sermons  he  published  on  differ- 
ent public  occasions,  (and  they  were  all  that  he  could  ever  be 
prevailed  on  to  issue  from  the  press,)  bear  marks  of  an  acute 
and  well-furnished  mind.  In  '  Britain's  Fall,'  in  his  '  Plan  of 
Reform,'  and  in  '  The  Banners  of  Britain  Displayed,'  he  shows 
that  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  passing  events,  and  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  what  he  thought.  In  1796,  when  a  concern 
for  the  benighted  heathen  began  to  be  felt  throughout  the  British 
churches,  and  efforts  to  be  made  to  send  them  the  gospel,  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  Mr.  William  Gillespie,  his  elder,  were  the  chief  office- 
bearers in  organizing  the  Relief  Highland  Mission,  and  sending 
forth  ministers  and  preachers  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic  language 
to  instruct,  to  preach,  and  to  distribute  books  in  the  Highlands, 
which  were  then,  as  has  been  shown,  in  a  most  destitute  condition. 

In  process  of  time,  he  who  had  long  laboured  in  the  vine- 
yard of  God,  began  to  feel  the  frailties  of  old  age  coming  over 
his  frame.  On  the  4th  June,  1819,  he  came  to  his  latter  end 
like  a  sheaf  of  corn  ripened  for  the  harvest,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  and  44th  of  his  ministry.      On  that  occasion,  one  who 

3  I 
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knew  him  -well,  said  of  him  with  propriety,  "  It  will  not,  to 
those  who  knew  the  character  of  the  deceased,  appear  to  be 
the  common  language  of  panegyric,  when  it  is  said,  that  in 
him  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  members.  His  talents  indeed  would  have 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any  denomination.  To  discourses 
evangelical  in  matter,  neat  and  lucid  in  arrangement,  simple 
and  correct  in  style,  he  imparted  an  interest  which,  in  the  hands 
of  many,  they  would  have  wanted — by  a  striking,  though  not 
boisterous,  a  commanding,  but  graceful  address.  Chastened 
fervour  and  rich  variety  were  his  characteristics  in  prayer.  In 
church  judicatories  he  was  fitted  to  take  an  active  lead,  not 
more  by  his  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  regulations,  than 
by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
world.  In  the  private  circle  he  was  not  merely  to  the  young 
and  to  the  old  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion,  but  he 
uniformly,  without  ever  descending  from  the  dignity  of  his  of- 
fice, enlivened  it  by  his  vivacity,  pleasantry,  and  wit,  while 
his  fine  sensibilities  enabled  him  to  enter  with  equal  ease  into 
the  feelings  of  the  mourner.  Untinged  by  bigotry  and  illiber- 
ality,  the  range  of  his  acquaintance  was  extensive,  and  he  has 
left  in  every  party  those  who  will  sincerely  join  with  his  friends 
and  congregation  in  their  regret  for  his  loss."  * 

The  synod  was  now  placed  in  a  new  predicament,  as  to  the 
education  of  its  candidates  for  the  ministry.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Established  church  could  regulate  the  national  divinity  halls 
as  it  chose,  and  apply  to  them  any  test-act  which  bigotry  or  spleen 
might  suggest.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Kirkwood,  of  Edinburgh,  having 
therefore  consulted  with  some  of  his  friends,  submitted  to  the  synod 
the  following  overture :  "  That,  while  students  of  divinity  connected 
with  the  Relief  synod  continue  as  formerly,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  particular  presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  re- 
side, and  attend  the  usual  course  of  theological  studies  in  the  regu- 
lar universities,  they  shall  also  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
professor  of  divinity,  appointed  from  amongst  themselves  by  the 
members  of  synod."  This  took  place  in  1820.  The  spirit  of  the 
overture  was  anything  but  sectarian.  It  still  aimed  at  keeping 
the  students  in  the  Halls  of  the  universities,  while  it  provided  a 
sy nodical  professor;  so  that,  if  the  same  exclusive  practice  Avhich 
had  begun  to  appear,  were  persevered  in,  the  synod  could  sustain 
*  GlasfTow  Courier,  15th  June,  1819 
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the  theological  course  of  its  own  professor,  and  be  independent  of 
all  petty  persecution.  It  was  merely  an  old  measure,  revived  and 
dug  up  from  its  grave  after  sleeping  in  it  for  thirty  years. 

In  the  year  1793,  after  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  M'Gill's 
case,  had  shown  itself  to  be  deeply  tinged  with  Socinian  prin- 
ciples, and  after  Smith,  of  Dunfermline,  had  also  shown  himself 
to  be  infected  with  the  same  opinions,  and  escaped  ecclesiastical 
censure  in  the  Relief  church,  by  abruptly  taking  refuge  in  the 
Establishment,  the  synod  took  into  consideration,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  propriety  of  having  a  Professor  of  Theology 
elected  from  among  themselves.  From  some  cause  or  other  the 
proposal  was  permitted  to  fall  asleep  on  the  synod  records,  and  an 
opportunity  was  sluggishly  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  of  greatly 
benefiting  the  Relief  body. 

Had  the  Church  of  Scotland  displayed  anything  of  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  the  overture  of  Mr.  Kirkwood  might  also  have 
slumbered,  and  become  quiescent.  They  took  care  to  keep  it 
alive,  and  to  give  it  additional  life.  During  the  two  or  three 
years  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  churches 
and  sessions,  the  General  Assembly  were  taking  measures 
for  having  it  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed,  as 
a  regular  student,  to  enter  the  divinity  halls  of  the  different 
Scotch  universities,  till  he  was  examined  by  the  presbytery 
within  the  bounds  of  which  he  resided.  This  was  given  out 
as  an  arrangement  for  increasing  and  bettering  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  students ;  but,  in  the  discussion  thereof,  though  the 
condition  of  the  dissenting  students  was  known,  no  hint  was  ever 
dropped  that  they  would  be  allowed  a  dispensation.  The  law^  was 
to  be  rendered  universal  and  imperative.  And  it  has  been  so.  A 
person,  by  paying  the  fees,  may  go  in  and  sit,  and  hear  the  lectures 
of  the  Professor,  but  he  is  not  considered  a  student,  nor  is  he 
treated  as  such.  The  evangelical  side  of  the  church,  whatever 
were  their  motives,  have  the  credit  of  this  divisive  measure. 

In  1823,  the  Relief  synod,  without  a  vote,  agreed  to  adopt  the 
overture  for  having  a  Professor  elected  from  among  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  which  renders  it  imperative 
on  the  students  of  divinity,  to  attend  the  divinity  halls  of  the 
universities.      This  was  now  rendered  impossible. 

At  next  meeting  of  synod,  the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  Paisley, 
was  unanimously  chosen  Professor.  His  literary  and  theological 
qualifications  marked  him  out  for  the  office  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
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a  icw  years  thereafter,  the  Glasgow  university,  in  the  very  best 
taste,  and  showing  itself  superior  to  clerical  jealousies,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of  Divinity;" — which  lost  none  of 
its  honour  in  being  worn  by  him. 

The  Relief  hall  was  conducted  very  much  on  the  same  principles 
as  other  theological  institutions  in  the  country.  A  few  improve- 
ments were  adopted  from  some  of  the  English  theological  acade- 
mies. It  was  enacted,  "  that  the  literary  and  scientific  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  into  the  divinity  halls  of  the  Established 
church  shall  be  required  in  Relief  students,  viz.,  a  regular  course 
of  attendance  on  the  Greek,  Logic,  Moral,  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy classes,  in  any  of  the  universities  in  Scotland."  On  these  de- 
partments of  study,  "  he  shall  be  examined  by  the  presbytery 
before  admission,  and  the  presbytery  shall  also  attest  their  satis- 
faction with  his  moral  and  religious  character." 

The  text-book  adopted  in  the  hall,  was  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  Professor  divided  it  into  four  portions,  de- 
livering a  course  of  lectures  upon  each  in  succession — thus  finish- 
ing his  whole  course  in  four  years,  which  is  the  regular  term  of 
a  student's  attendance.  From  the  English  institutions,  the  prac- 
tice was  adopted  of  making  the  students  write  out  their  thoughts 
on  all  the  leading  topics  of  theological  study,  and  submitting 
their  essays  year  by  year  to  the  Professoi-'s  inspection.  Some  of 
the  other  improvements  were, — to  prescribe  a  great  number  of  short 
weekly  exercises,  which  the  Professor  was  to  examine,  and  cor- 
rect,— to  have  regular  meetings  for  oral  examination, — to  attend  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  prayer, — to  teach  them  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus, — and  to  instruct  them  how  they 
were  to  conduct  themselves  as  ministers  of  Christ  in  a  dissenting 
denomination.  Fears  were  entertained,  at  first,  that  the  people 
would  not  support  the  institution  ;  but  these  fears  speedily  turned 
out  to  be  groundless,  and  the  churches  have  long  since  gratefully 
acknowledged,  that  the  Hall  has  proved  to  them  a  signal  blessing. 

One  improvement  led  to  another.  The  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Relief  body,  for  conducting  its  business,  were  lying  in 
their  minute  books.  They  had  never  been  printed  for  general 
circulation,  and  the  younger  members  of  court,  from  ignorance  of 
them,  often  fell  into  mistakes.  Besides,  they  required  a  thorough 
revision.  Messrs.  Pitcairn  and  Crawford  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  the  attention  of  synod,  in  1823,  to  the  con- 
tused state  of  their  legislation,  as  it  slumbered  upon  the  pnges  of 
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tlieir  records.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  a  pretty  full  digest 
of  laws  should  be  drawn  up,  which  should  embody  the  general 
regulations  of  the  synod,  and  any  improvements  which  might  be 
grafted  upon  them,  so  that  ministers,  elders,  and  congi-egations 
might  be  aided  in  carrying  on  their  respective  offices,  and  dis- 
charging their  peculiar  duties.  The  digest  was  "to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  avowed  principles  of  the  synod."  The  want  of 
such  a  compend  had  long  been  felt.  The  synod,  in  giving  this 
injunction,  did  not  intend  to  legislate  on  every  point.  This 
would  have  called  forth  a  ponderous  volume.  In  a  few  general 
propositions,  it  was  intended  merely  to  state  how  Christian 
churches  were  to  be  managed,  and  their  business  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  expressed  by  his  Spirit  in 
the  sacred  volume.  The  committee  were  to  take  for  sfranted,  as 
common  law,  the  great  leading  principles  of  Presbyterian  church 
government,  and  they  were  faithful  to  their  instructions. 

The  digest  of  laws  was  in  due  time  prepared,  circulated,  dis- 
cussed, and  adopted.  It  contains  very  good  outlines  for  conduct- 
ing business  in  Presbyterian  church  courts.  It  gives  a  lucid  view 
of  the  constitution  and  forms  observed  in  the  Rehef  churches. 
There  are  in  it  a  few  points  which  bring  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  denomination,  and  which,  of  necessity,  were  the  main  topics 
of  discussion. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  standard  book 
adopted  by  the  synod,  as  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which  they 
understand  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  most  of  Presbyterian 
denominations  have  afoj-mula  appended  to  the  Confession,  either 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  more  stringent,  as  to  every  word 
and  argument  which  it  contains;  or  of  giving  some  part  of  it  a 
twist,  or  of  relaxing  it,  so  that  he  who  signs  it  is  not  bound  as 
to  those  portions  of  it  by  his  signature.  The  Relief  church  keep 
to  the  simple  mode  in  which  the  Confession  was  at  first  received 
in  Scotland,  acknowledging,  without  duplicity,  "the  truth  of  its 
matter."  The  adoption  of  the  stringent  mode  prescribed  in  later 
times  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  was  also  enacted 
by  the  Relief  synod  at  the  time  of  M'Gill  and  Smith's  heresies, 
was  merely  temporary,  and  was  abrogated  a  few  years  thereafter. 

As  the  Westminster  Confession  gives  a  great  degree  of  power 
to  the  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion,  it  became  a  matter  of 
very  grave  discussion,  how  those  parts  of  it,  which  were  of  an  in- 
tolerant and  persecuting  spirit,  should  be  dealt  with;  and,  farther, 
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how  they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
ReHef  church.  The  oldest  members  were  on  this  point  the  best 
authorities.  In  the  digest  as  circulated  by  the  committee,  the 
question  to  be  put  to  a  minister  or  elder  at  his  ordination,  and  to 
which  he  was  expected  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  was  as  follows : 
— "  Do  you  own  and  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  to  be  founded  on,  and  consistent  with, 
the  word  of  God,  except  in  the  particulars  specified  by  the  Relief 
church  ?"  This  language  was  considered  as  giving  forth  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  unless  the  particulars  were  at  the  same  time  specified. 
It  was  certainly  liable  to  misconception.  Some  were  for  specifying 
the  obnoxious  chapters  or  phrases,  others  were  for  exacting  from 
the  entrant  a  positive  testimony  against  the  magistrate  having  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  religion  in  his  official  capacity.  The  Rev. 
William  Thomson,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  present, 
opposed  both  these  motions,  and  said  that  the  Relief  fathers  did 
not  carry  their  principles  so  high,  and  were  not  so  intolerant  as  to 
refuse  office  to  a  person,  though  he  might  differ  from  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  body  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
the  precise  limits  in  religious  matters  where  it  ought  to  stop.  As 
a  church,  they  disclaimed  the  connection  of  church  and  state,  but 
they  made  it  a  matter  of  forbearance  with  weaker  brethren. 
After  much  reasoning  how  to  construct  a  phrase  so  as  to  embody 
this  sentiment,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  cast  into  the 
following  form: — "  Do  you  own,  and  will  you  adhere,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  founded  on, 
and  consistent  with,  the  word  of  God,  except  in  so  far  as  said 
Confession  recognises  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  inter- 
fere in  religious  concerns?" 

By  this  negative  form  the  office-bearer  assents  to  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Confession,  "  as  to  the  truth  of  its  matter,"  save 
on  one  point,  "  the  magistrate's  interference  in  religion,"  which 
is  made  a  matter  on  which  he  gives  forth  no  confession  of  his 
faith.  The  doctrine  of  the  Relief  church,  as  a  dissenting  church 
from  the  Establishment,  and  recognising  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  is  clear ;  and  yet,  in  testifying  against  per- 
secution, they  are  careful  not  to  persecute  a  tender  conscience, 
labouring,  it  may  be,  under  the  influence  of  early  prejudice.  In 
this  form  the  question  was  allowed  to  stand,  and  it  was  believed 
that  such  an  avowal  was  in  accordance  with  the  original  princi- 
ples of  the  Relief  churcli.      The  synod  were  thus  careful  to  make 
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opposition  to  state  religions  a  matter  of  forbearance,  with  weak 
and  doubting  brethren,  as  it  is  not  a  point  essential  to  salvation. 

Another  principle  discussed  at  considerable  length,  was  that  of 
free  or  catholic  communion  with  visible  saints,  even  though  they 
should  differ  from  the  synod  on  minor  points  of  faith.  The 
xxvith  chapter  of  the  Confession,  though  improperly  circum- 
scribed in  its  import  by  some  religious  parties,  was  considered  as 
embodying  the  sentiments  of  the  synod  on  the  topic,  and,  there- 
fore, that  no  new  legislation  was  required  either  on  the  article  of 
ministerial  or  of  Christian  communion.  All  who  held  the  Head, 
Christ,  vuere  to  be  held  as  brethren.  On  this  comprehensive 
basis  the  church  of  Relief  stands. 

Another  point  of  church  polity  which  these  regulations  were 
intended  to  bring  out  for  the  guidance  of  church  courts,  was  the 
scripture  principle,  that  in  all  cases  of  discipline,  "  private  and 
summary  proceedings  shall  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  public  and 
formal."  The  old  mode  of  purging  scandal  in  Scotland,  by 
something  like  popish  penance,  was  considered  harsh  and  un- 
scriptural;  and  it  was  recommended,  that  far  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  our  Saviour's  rule,  in  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17; 
that  every  session  and  congregation  should,  if  possible,  manage 
their  own  cases  of  discipline,  and  that  presbyteries  and  synods 
should  employ  all  the  gentler  methods  of  counsel  and  advice 
before  they  pronounced  authoritatively  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. They  were,  if  possible,  not  to  break,  but  to  bind  up  the 
bruises  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  glance  at  all  the  chapters  of  these  Syno- 
dical  Regulations,  which  form  a  small  pamphlet.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
know  a  little  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  how  the  constitution  of 
congregations  should  be  formed, — how  churches  should  be  man- 
aged, and  how  ministers  are  to  be  scripturally  called.  On  this 
last  topic  they  have  been  of  signal  use  in  fixing  a  question  which 
was  a  most  vexatious  one  from  the  commencement  of  the  body. 
Persons  who  subscribed  money  for  building  a  church,  or  sitters, 
even  though  not  membei's,  often  pressed  their  claims  to  have  a  vote, 
at  least  for  the  first  minister,  as  they  were  presumptive  members.  It 
is  now  clearly  laid  down  that  the  right  of  calling  the  minister  is  in 
the  communicants,  where  also  lies  the  duty  of  his  support,  and  that 
the  Church  must  be  organized  before  a  moderation  can  be  granted. 

The  Relief  never  allowed  their  calls  to  be  written  and  signed 
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on  Stamped  paper,  and  to  have  embodied  within  them  a  promise 
as  to  the  precise  sum  of  stipend  to  be  paid.  This  was  considered 
as  giving  the  minister  too  strong  a  legal  claim  over  the  people 
individually.  The  plan  adopted  by  them  took  various  shapes  and 
forms.  Sometimes  it  was  a  bond:  this  was  not  much  liked. 
Sometimes  the  stipend  was  marked  in  the  minute  books  of  the 
managers  and  presbytery ;  and  at  other  times  it  was  a  written 
obligation  fropi  the  managers  as  managers^  but  not  as  private 
individuals.  By  the  present  regulations,  the  managers  are  simply 
to  make  an  entry  of  the  stipend  promised  to  their  minister  in  their 
minute  books,  and  to  furnish  the  presbytery  with  an  extract  for 
insertion  in  theirs.  Every  thing  indeed  was  made  as  simple,  and 
stated  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  that  plain  Christians  might  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  regulations,  and  not  be  lost  in  a  world 
of  words. 

While  these  regulations  were  passing  through  the  various  ses- 
sions and  presbyteries  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  down,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  there  might  be  prefixed  to  them  a  short 
history  of  the  Relief  church,  together  with  an  acknowledged 
profession  of  the  mode  in  which  it  recognised  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  together  with  a  specification  of  the  points  in  which  it 
differed  from  other  churches.  This  was  first  brought  forward  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barr  in  1829;  but  several  parts  of  the  motion  never 
met  with  much  countenance,  as  it  would  have  terminated  in  "  a 
testimony"  apart  from  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  was 
the  standard  book  the  synod  wished  simply  to  adhere  to.  A  short 
history  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  late  James  C. 
Ewing  was  the  principal  author.  When  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  synod  it  bore  evident  traces  of  his  clear,  acute,  and  dis- 
cerning mind ;  but  it  was  considered,  to  use  a  soft  phrase,  too 
denominational,  and  on  some  points  to  carry  the  anti-establish- 
ment principle  rather  too  high.  The  Voluntary  controversy  was 
now  beginning,  and  this  gave  point  to  his  pen.  After  having 
been  recommitted  to  the  care  of  another  committee  for  farther  ex- 
amination and  improvement,  it  ultimately  dropped  out  of  notice, 
and  has  never  since  been  revived. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  and  was  not  known  to  the 
members  of  synod  who  were  pressing  forward  these  measures, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  synodical  laws  had  been  previously 
overhauled,  about  the  years  1796  and  1800,  the  very  same  attempt 
was  made  to  get  a  history  of  the  Relief  church,  and  a  compen- 
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dium  of  its  doctrines  printed  along  with  its  regulations,  which 
were  then  intended  to  be  published.  A  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hutchison,  Dun,  and  Stew- 
art. A  short  history  was  prepared  for  examination  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  a  compendium  of  doctrine  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hutchison.  It  is  not  known  what  Mr.  Dun  did,  unless  he  col- 
lected the  laws  and  regulations  which  were  printed  in  a  trial  copy, 
and  never  went  farther.  Mr.  Hutchison's  compend  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  eventually  turn  out  to  be  "  an  act 
and  testimony."  There  is  little  doubt  that  his  compend  of  doc- 
trine was  either  the  same,  or  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  same  title.  Mr.  Hutchison 
strenuously  opposed  Mr.  Stewart's  history,  as  not  embodying  the 
views  of  the  Relief  fathers  in  leaving  the  Establishment,  and  unless 
it  were  amended  by  a  committee,  he  moved  that  the  synod  should 
not  accept  of  it.  The  threefold  project  of  1800,  in  all  its  parts, 
died  a  natural  death,  and,  in  1834,  the  Laws  and  Regulations  were 
the  only  portion  adopted.  The  synod  has  always  been  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  adding  any  standard  books  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  still  remains  of  the  same  opinion. 

From  a  deficiency  of  preachers,  and  the  engrossing  and  dead- 
ening effects  of  the  French  war,  the  synod  had  made  no  efforts 
for  many  years  after  the  failure  of  their  Highland  mission,  to 
diffuse  the  gospel  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  country.  No  sooner 
had  the  institution  of  a  Relief  theological  hall  trained  up  au 
abundant  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  than  it  set  itself 
afresh  to  yield  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ, — "  Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  In  the  year  1827,  Mr.  Harvey 
brought  the  following  overture  before  the  synod  : — "  As  it  is 
incumbent  on  all  who  believe  the  gospel  to  exert  themselves 
according  to  their  abilities  and  opportunities,  to  extend  its  in- 
valuable blessings  to  others  who  are  destitute  of  them  in  our 
own  as  well  as  in  heathen  lands  ;  and,  convinced  that  there  are 
still  many  districts  in  our  own  countrj^  which  are  either  not 
favoured  with  an  evangelical  ministry,  or  not  adequately  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  religious  instruction  ;  and,  satisfied  that 
our  privileges,  as  Dissenters,  furnish  us  with  many  facilities  for 
supplying  these  deficiencies ;  and  having  a  number  of  excellent 
preachers  unemployed  on  the  Lord's  day.  whose  services  might 
be  extensively  useful, — for  these  and  similar  reasons,  it  is  over- 
tured,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  accomplishing  these  impor- 

3k 
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tant  purposes  I-  That  the  s\Tiod  enjoin  all  the  presbyteries 
Tuder  its  inspection  to  transmit^  at  its  first  meeting,  an  account 
of  the  state  of  religrion  in  their  respective  districts, — the  places 
which  are  not  adequately  supplied  ^nth  religious  instruction. — 
and  the  probable  encouragement  which  our  ministers  and  preachers 
are  likely  to  receive.  2.  That  an  annual  coUecrion  be  made  in 
all  the  congregations  for  the  suppon  of  the  society  when  or- 
ganized and  put  in  active  operation."  This  overture  met  with  a 
very  cordial  reception.  The  presbyteries,  in  due  time,  reported 
upon  it,  the  preachers  memorialized  for  its  adoption,  and  it  was 
amply  discussed  at  several  subsequent  meetings  of  synod.  In 
the  vear  1S34.  the  synod  regularly  constituted  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Association,  and  adopted  a  code  of  rules  for  conductingr 
its  affairs. 

This  society  has  ever  since  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
sj>irit.  It  has  been  the  means  of  suppl\-ing  several  destitute  lo- 
calities with  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  In  not  a  few  dis- 
tricts it  has  also  indirectly  been  the  source  of  much  spiritual  ?ood. 
When  the  church-extension  society  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  several  instances,  saw  that  a  congregation  would  be  formed, 
they  soon  discovered,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  that  the  place 
was  dfsfifute,  and  with  their  abundant  command  of  fimds,  speedilv 
erected  a  church,  and  dexterously  elbowed  those  out  of  the  lo- 
cality, who,  under  God,  had  given  the  people  a  taste  for  reli- 
gion. Even  when  Christ  was  preached  out  of  envy  and  strite, 
— if  Christ  teas  preached,  the  aposde  could  rejoice.  The  file 
has  its  use  as  well  as  the  teeth  of  the  saw  which  it  sharpens. 
Still  it  has  often  been  not  a  little  galling  to  see  others  build- 
ing upon  the  foimdation  which  Relief  ministers  and  probationers 
had  laid. 

In  the  year  1 S20,  a  very  sharp  controversy  raged  for  a  season 
in  the  ReUef  body,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  produce  a  dis- 
ruption. The  Rev.  3Ir.  Johnston,  of  Roxburgh  Place  chapeL 
Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  had  introduced  an 
organ  into  his  church,  without  overturing  the  synod,  consulting 
the  Edinburgh  Presbvterv,  or  making  any  intimation  to  his 
brethren  in  reference  to  the  innovation.  Some  of  the  sister 
churches  were  highly  offendeii  and  Mr.  Johnston  was  ordered  to 
remove  it,  or  otherwise  he  would  be  extruded  as  contumacious 
from  the  synod.  He  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  after  re- 
maining for  a  time   in   his   solitar^"  position,  he  apphetl   ro   iht- 
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Church   of  Scothind,  and  was  received  into   it   on  the  condition 
that  he  wouki  remove  the  organ. 

The  *•  organ  case,"  no  doubt,  was  brought  more  speedily  to  a 
termination  than  it  wouki  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  simiLar  case  having  been  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  year  1807,  in  the  Established  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Ritchie  had,  like  Mr.  Johnston,  introduced  an  organ,  without  the 
knowledge  or  concurrence  of  his  brethren,  into  St.  Andrews 
church.  The  subject  had  been  discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
presbytery,  and  also  from  the  press.  All  that  leaiuiing  and  re- 
search could  produce  from  history  and  scripture,  for  and  against, 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church,  had  been  eloquently  addressed  to  the  public  mind. 
The  use  of  the  organ  was  held  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  New 
Testament,  the  early  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — and  the  offending  organ 
had  been  silenced  and  removed.  Dr.  Ritchie  had  not  even  ventured 
to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Assembly.  The  opinion  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  had  thus  been 
tested  and  brought  out.  The  old  Glasgow  controversy,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  years,  was  not  vet  fallen  asleep.  The  majority 
of  the  Relief  synod,  for  it  was  only  carried  by  a  majority,  no  doubt 
used  the  same  arguments,  and  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
Established  church,  and  thus  the  uniformitv  of  religious  worship, 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Westminster  standards, 
was  kept  unimpaired.*  It  is  a  good  scripture  rule,  that  the 
strong  should  bear  with  the  weak  in  all  matters  not  essential 
to  salvation.  On  whichsoever  side  reason  and  argument  lay,  the 
judgment  delivered  by  the  synod  was  safe,  and,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  more  discreet.  3Ir.  Johnston  ought  to  have  be- 
gun by  presenting  an  overture  on  the  subject  to  the  synod,  as  he 
had  vowed  at  his  ordination  to  follow  no  divisive  courses. 

*  Those  who  msh  to  study  the  subject,  and  see  what  can  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  may  consult  '  A  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Organ  in  St.  Andrews  Church  in  the  Public 
Worship  of  God.'  Glasgow:  180S.  "  An  Apology  for  the  Organ.'  By  the  Rev. 
William  Anderson.  And  '  A  Chapter  of  Organ  History.'  By  the  same.  Glas- 
gow :  1829.  '  A  Reply  to  an  Apology  for  the  Organ.'  By  the  Rev.  James  Rus- 
sel  Glasgow:  1829.  'A  Vindication  of  the  Sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Relief.' 
By  the  Rpv.  A.  Harvey.  Glasgow :  1829.  Appendix  to  an  Apology  for  the 
Organ.     By  the  Rev.  William  Anderson. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AFTER  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE— UNION  OF 
THE  SECEDERS— GAIRLOCH  HERESY— APOCRYPHAL  CONTROVERSY 
—REFORM  BILL. 

While  important  improvements  were  taking  place  within  the 
courts  and  congregations  of  the  Relief  synod,  other  matters  were 
taking  place  in  the  country  at  large,  and  within  other  religious 
denominations,  which  were  moulding  public  opinion  and  fur- 
therino-  the  interests  of  relig-ion.  After  the  allies  had  twice 
marched  to  Paris,  consigned  Napoleon  to  the  top  of  a  tropical 
rock,  thrown  open  the  countries  of  Europe  to  travellers  of  every 
kind,  and  united  in  proclaiming  and  guaranteeing  something- 
like  universal  peace;  England,  weary  and  wasted  with  war,  was 
intoxicated  with  gladness.  The  public  mind  was  extremely 
buoyant.  The  world  was  henceforward  to  be  the  market-house 
of  Britain.  For  a  short  time,  particularly  after  the  peace  in  1814, 
trade  was  excellent,  wages  were  high,  and  goods  were  crowded 
upon  the  shores  of  countries  which  had  long  been  closed  against 
all  English  imports.  The  cup  of  gladness  had  scarcely  begun  to 
be  tasted  when  the  immense  load  of  war  taxes,  not  yet  repealed, 
began  to  press  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
distress  in  various  quarters  began  to  appear.  The  farmers  were 
the  first  to  feel  the  pressure.  Their  leases  were  entered  into 
on  the  calculation  of  war  prices.  Foreign  provisions  soon 
brought  down  the  markets.  To  protect  the  agriculturists  the 
corn  laws  were  enacted,  which  speedily  raised  the  price  of 
the  produce  of  their  farms.  Trade  was  instantly  depressed, — 
men  were  thrown  out  of  employment, — wages  fell, — bad  crops 
in  1810-17  spread  a  general  gloom  over  the  face  of  the  na- 
tion. Riotous,  or  at  least,  threatening  assemblages  of  the  people 
met  in  various  quarters.  Instead  of  soothing  the  public  mind, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whom    Wilberforcc   calls,    not    malevolently, 
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but  as  descriptive  of  his  character,  "  a  cold-blooded  fish,"  recom- 
mended and  carried  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  so 
that  the  people  mig-ht  be  coerced  by  military  power,  rather  than 
have  their  wrongs  and  grievances  inquired  into,  and  redressed  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.     This  was  a  lamentable  blunder  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  had  acted  as  one  of  the  leading  diplomatists 
in   Europe,  at  the  deliberations  of  the  allied  sovereigns.      The 
people   were  stung   to  madness.      They  had  combined  to  resist 
the  depression  of  wages,  and  had  failed.      They  now  directed  their 
minds  to  the  abuses  of  government,  and  demanded  parliamentary 
reform  with  greater  keenness  and  rancour  than  had  even  been  done 
at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.    The  nation  became  alarmed 
for  a  civil  war.     As  in  all  such  cases,  privations  and  sufferings 
produced  strong  feelings ;  and  popular  orators,  who  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  fanned  the  flame  of  ris- 
ing discontent.    To  test  the  loyalty  of  the  masses,  men  were  hired 
as  spies,  and  furnished  with  money,  to  mingle  with  the  people,  get 
themselves  enrolled  as  members  of  their  political  clubs,  and,   by 
forced  appliances,  to  bring  their  plans  pr««tiaturely  to  a  head,  that 
the  extent  of  the  evil  might  be  known,  and  all  rebellious  tenden- 
cies repressed.      The  country  was  full  of  soldiers  disbanded  from 
the  late  war.      The  tales  of  foreign  victories  had  not  yet  died 
away.      The  public  mind,  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  was  in- 
toxicated   with    the    idea    of  what  could    be   done    to  coerce  or 
overturn  a  government   by  force  of  arms.     The   spies  flattered 
each  little  village  into  the  belief  of  a  universal  rising.     Little 
parties,  under  the  cloud  of  night,  were  taught,  by  those  who  had 
been  in  the  army,  the  military  step,  and  the  bare  outlines  of  de- 
fence   and    attack.       The   deluded   men,   stricken   through   with 
poverty,  were  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter.     False  and  inflam- 
matory placards  were  dispersed  over  the  country.      A  few  were 
hastily  drawn  out  from  their  workshops,  with  guns,  pikes,  swords, 
and  whatever  lethal  weapon  they  could  clutch,  under  the  expec- 
tation that   there  were  thousands   or  millions  in  arms   in  other 
quarters.      Some  of  them  being  seized  and  tried,  three  in  Scotland, 
and  a  few  more  in  England,  were  beheaded  as  traitors  and  rebels. 
Multitudes  grieved  that  their  blood  was  spilt.     Radical  reform, 
which  till  this  time  had  been  a  byword  and  scorn  amongst  the 
middle  classes  of  the  community,  now  became  an  appellation  in 
which  they  gloried.    A  rigour  beyond  the  law,  made  those  whose 
blood  had  been  shed,  to  be  regarded  as  political  martyrs.     From 
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this  period  is  to  be  dated  the  first  great  disruption  which  took 
phice  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  in  society.  Class 
legislation  now  began  to  be  bitterly  complained  of.  Many  left 
religious  ordinances  never  to  return.  Dissenting  churches,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  storm.  Their  people  were 
not,  to  any  great  extent,  involved  in  the  military  mania^  which 
had  spread,  by  means  of  paid  government  agents,  like  a  confla- 
gration, over  the  country;  and  some  of  the  judges,  to  their  hon- 
our, mentioned  the  fact  of  the  loyalty  of  Dissenters,  from  the 
tribunals  over  which  they  presided.  The  politics  of  this  period 
are  yet  too  recent  to  admit  of  being  fully  detailed  in  the  page  of 
history,  and  their  effects  are  only  yet  becoming  apparent. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  religious  spirit  of  Scotland 
became  far  more  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  kind  of  ultra  loyal- 
ism  which  the  moderate  clergy  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
clierish  during  the  French  war,  was  no  longer  needed,  and  they 
began  gradually  to  mellow  to  the  claims  of  popular  rights,  and 
to  give  their  countenance  to  those  religious  societies  which  once 
they  endeavoured  to  frown  upon,  as  the  nurseries  of  republican- 
ism and  the  theatres  of  dangerous  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people.  The  Rev.  Principal  Hill,  the  leader  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  had  repressed  every- 
thing like  missionary  eff'ort  in  the  church,  now  found  it  necessary 
so  far  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  become  a  subscriber 
to  the  Bible  society,  and  to  attend  its  meetings  in  St.  x^ndrewl. 
He  had  no  great  expectations  of  its  doing  much  good ;  but  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  virtuous  portion 
of  the  nobility,  were  becoming  its  patrons,  and  he  was  too  good 
a  man,  and  too  skilful  a  tactician,  not  to  know  that  the  time  was 
come  Avhen  the  Church  of  Scotland  must  not  lag  behind,  but 
endeavour  to  take  the  van,  even  in  such  movements  as  the 
Haldaneites  and  Dissenters  had  primarily  favoured.  Having  re- 
fused to  co-operate  in  missions,  on  a  catholic  basis,  with  other 
evangelical  Christians,  a  plan  was  devised  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Inglis,  another  moderate  clergyman,  highly  respectable  for  talents 
and  character,  for  instituting  a  mission  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  sending  out  its  missionaries  to  the  East 
Indies,  to  strengthen  the  Scottish  Establishment  in  that  quarter. 
In  1824,  he  brought  the  matter  before  the  Assembly,  and  se- 
cured tor  it  the  countenance  and  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
House. 
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The  same  desire  for  popular  preachers  which  had  induced  the 
town  councils  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  call  Dr.  Thomson 
to  St.  George's,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  Tron  church,  also 
began  to  operate  upon  lay  patrons  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  taste  of  the  people  was  generally  consulted.  The  strong 
desire  for  civil  liberty,  which  had,  by  foreign  and  forced  appli- 
ances, led  to  the  Radical  outbreak,  was  also  pervading  the  com- 
munity on  religious  liberty,  and  a  w^ell-educated  congregation 
began  to  insist  that  they  were  better  able  than  any  patron  to 
judge  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  their  minister.  No  single 
circumstance  produced  this  state  of  matters.  It  was  the  natural 
result  of  that  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  public  mind  in 
favour  of  liberty,  after  it  Vt^as  seen  that  the  late  bloody  and  expen- 
sive French  war  had,  after  all,  terminated  in  the  enthronement  of 
the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  the  bolstering  np  of  Popery.  The 
glaring  elevation  of  Popery  in  France,  and  the  discouragement 
given  to  Protestantism  by  its  royal  family,  after  their  restoration, 
filled  many  a  British  bosom  with  disgust,  and  a  desire  to  see 
their  throne  again  upset. 

Upon  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  the  general  peace  of 
Europe  exercised  insensibly  a  very  happy  influence.  Chris- 
tians, for  a  time,  imbibed  the  piping  peaceful  spirit  which  was 
dissolving  the  land  in  love  and  gladness.  Peace  Societies  were 
formed  to  prevent,  on  rational  and  scriptural  principles,  the  hor- 
rors of  war  from  ever  again  soaking  the  soil  of  Europe  with 
human  gore.  Religious  quarrels  became  less  fierce.  Divisions 
among  the  friends  of  Christ  were  openly  held  to  be  unnatural, 
when  even  the  kings  of  this  world  were  sheathing  the  sword. 
The  anniversaries  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  societies,  where 
all  evangelical  ministers  appeared  upon  the  same  platforms,  and 
co-operated  in  the  same  cause,  and  were  heard  advocating  it  by 
the  same  scriptural  arguments,  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  remove  sectarian  prejudices  of  very  long  standing,  and  to 
diffuse  among  the  people  a  general  Avish  for  union.  Besides,  the 
ministers,  by  these  meetings,  were  restrained  from  speaking  evil 
of  each  other.  The  old  way  of  debarring  from  the  Lord's  table 
all  religious  parties  but  themselves,  was  scarcely  compatible  with 
joining  together  in  diffusing  as  Christians  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  and  it  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  The  knowledge,  civili- 
zation, and  charity  of  the  19  th  century  began  to  obtain  their 
reward;  and  as  there  was  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  spirit,  so 
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it  was  also  felt  to  be  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  but 
one  church.  There  appeared  no  good  reason  why  at  least  the 
Presbyterian  dissenting-  churches  of  Scotland  should  not  form 
one  great  religious  community. 

This  matter  assumed  a  definite  aspect  in  the  year  1818;  and 
the  Secession  congregations  of  Mid-Calder  and  East-Calder  had 
the  honour  of  taking  the  first  step,  and  bringing  it  before  the 
religious  public.  On  the  20th  of  August  a  considerable  number 
of  these  two  congregations — the  one  of  them  Burgher,  and  the 
other  Antiburgher — met  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
practicability  and  advantage  of  a  general  union  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Dissenters  throughout  Britain,  primarily  of  all 
evangelical  Presbyterians,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that, 
as  such  a  union  is  highly  desirable,  so  the  present  seems  to  be  a 
favourable  season  for  attempting  it."  This  resolution  was  pub- 
lished in  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  meetings,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  held  throughout 
the  country.  From  various  quarters  it  was  responded  to  in  the 
most  amicable  spirit,  and  the  general  opinion  was  spontaneously 
proclaimed  by  the  press,  and  from  dissenting  churches, — "  That 
a  general  union  of  all  Presbyterian  Dissenters  throughout  Britain, 
holding  evangelical  principles  and  sentiments,  was  both  desirable 
and  practicable."  * 

As  the  movement  for  a  general  union  began  among  the  Seces- 
sion churches,  so  it  spread  principally  among  them,  but  various 
causes  made  it  slide  from  its  general  basis,  and  become  more  lim- 
ited and  denominational  in  its  character  than  at  first  intended  by 
its  friends.  The  Secession  had  been  originally  one  body ;  their 
separation  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret ;  atfection  was  still  felt 
in  the  midst  of  their  quarrels :  all  the  changes  which  had  passed 
upon  the  one  had  passed  upon  the  other ;  and,  like  twin-sisters, 
they  sympathized  with  each  other,  and,  after  seventy  years  of 
separation,  they  seemed  still  to  be  moved  by  one  heart.  Both 
had  made  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  a  matter  of  for- 
bearance about  the  same  period,  and  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 
The  points  which  had  been  once  keenly  agitated  were  in  a 
great  measure  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  the  present  age  scarcely 
understood  them.  The  obnoxious  clause  in  the  burgess  oath 
of  some  boroughs  had  been  removed  by  the  town-councils, 
and,  except  for  the  sake  of  contention,  there  was  no  remaining 
*  IM'Kcirow's  History,  2d  edit.,  p.  647- 
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ground  of  quarrel.      The  main  obstacles  being-  removed  by  the 
gentle  smoothing  hand  of   time,    the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Secession  church  prepared  for  a  union  among  themselves,  as  the      '0 
same  bodies  had  previously  united  in  Ireland  and  America.     It       ' 
was  finally  consummated  on  the  8  th  September,  1820,  amid  many 
congratulations  and  thanksp'ivine-s. 

Whether  it  was  the  wiser  policy  to  confine,  as  was  done,  the 
union  to  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Secession,  or  to  have 
pushed  forward  the  great  amalgamating  plan,  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  tone  of  public  feeling  was  running  high  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme.  The  Old  Light  Burghers  formally  inti- 
mated their  wish  at  least  to  be  admitted  into  their  joint  councils, 
and  to  have  themselves  informed  whether  a  union  could  be  ac- 
complished. The  Relief  synod  also  had  the  subject  of  union 
before  them  during  the  time  it  was  proceeding  to  a  happy  ter- 
mination between  the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers;  and,  in  1821, 
they  adopted  the  following  motion  :  "  That  the  synod  view,  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure,  the  spirit  of  union  and  conciliation 
manifested  by  different  presbyterian  bodies,  and  anticipate  wdfh 
confidence  a  period,  which  they  trust  is  not  far  distant,  when 
difference  of  opinion  on  points  of  minor  importance,  and  on  which 
mutual  forbearance  ought  to  be  exercised,  shall  no  longer  be  a 
ground  of  separation  and  of  party  distinction  among  Christians." 
Prudence,  no  doubt,  dictated  that  too  much  should  not  be  at- 
tempted at  once;  and  there,  was  a  small  party  in  the  Antiburgher 
synod,  headed  by  Professor  Paxton,  whom  they  were  anxious  to 
retain,  and  who  would  have  darted  off  like  a  rocket  if  the  Relief 
had  been  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  embraced  in  the  proposed 
union.  After  all,  however,  they  were  not  retained.  They  dis- 
joined themselves  from  the  united  body,  on  the  high  ground  that 
the  basis  of  the  union  did  not  recognise  connection  with  the 
covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, — condemn  free  communion,  and 
make  sufficient  provision  for  renewing  the  covenants.  This  party 
afterwards  united  themselves  with  that  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  as  being 
both  sections  of  the  old  Antiburgher  church. 

If  it  could  have  been  foreseen  that  this  was  to  be  the  issue  of 
all  the  coaxing  Paxton's  party  received,  it  would  have  been  by 
far  the  safest  and  most  generous  policy  to  have  proposed  terms 
to  the  Relief  church,  and  to  have  formed  one  grand  union  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  the  gospel  economy.  Opposition  would 
have  given  way  before  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  all 
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the  three  parties  would  hav'e  taken  their  seats  together  at  the 
same  time  in  one  church,  under  one  comprehensive  union,  and 
upon  perfect  presbyterian  parity. 

After  the  union,  the  Secession  church  became  one  large  and 
powerful  body.  As  many  of  their  congregations  were  large,  and 
in  populous  districts,  they  could  concentrate  wealth,  numbers, 
and  respectability,  upon  any  particular  measure,  and  often  thwart 
or  bear  down  the  influence  of  the  Establishment.  They  spied 
out  the  land,  and  resolved  to  supply  every  destitute  locality  with 
religious  ordinances.  Their  home  missionary  operations  became 
extensive.  They  engaged  heartily  in  foreign  missions,  and  re- 
solved to  make  the  world  the  theatre  on  which  they  would  act  for 
the  good  of  man.     Light  now  shone  on  all  her  tabernacles. 

If  the    Church   of  Scotland  had   continued  as  much  divided 
within  herself  as  at   the  end    of  the  preceding   century,   and  if 
the  popular  party  had  co-operated  rather  with  evangelical  dis- 
senters than  with  the  moderates,  the   Seceders  would  have  given 
the  tone  to  public   opinion.     About  this  period,   however,    the 
two  sections  of  the  Established  Church  laid  aside  many  of  their 
antipathies;  and  as  a  church,  they  began  to  follow  joint  mea- 
sures for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of  their  "  na- 
tional Zion."     The  difl'usion  of  liberal  opinions  had  contributed 
to  popularize   the  moderate  clergy,   for  patrons  would  scarcely 
present  an  unacceptable  candidate,  and  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  there  was  a  superabundance  of  licentiates  among  whom 
they   could  choose.      Orthodox  preaching  was  again  becoming 
fashionable,  and  probationers  and  young  ministers  are  very  sen- 
sitive plants  as  to  public  opinion  :  besides,  the  evangelical  clergy 
ceased  henceforward  to  be  whigs  in  politics.     At  one  time  ortho- 
doxy and  whiggism  were  nearly  as  inseparable  as  the  substance 
and  shadow ;   but   now,    many    of  the  most  orthodox  men  were 
decided  tories,  so  that  the  moderates  no  longer  viewed  them  as 
fanatics  and  levellers.      The  change  was  not  all  on  either  the  one 
side  or  the  other.     Like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  they  melted 
into  each  other,  each  losing  a  little  of  its  former  hue,  and  putting 
on  an  appearance  borrowed  from  its  fellow.     There  was,  however, 
a  pervading  and  prevailing  dye.     The   blush   diffused  over  the 
whole  was  "  the  church;"  and  joint  measures  were  to  be  devised 
and  followed,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  retain  her  pre- 
eminence among  all  other  sects  and  parties.     Dr.  Cook,  writing 
in  1820,  candidly  confesses,   "  That  there  is  not  the  same  noces- 
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sity'for  keeping  alive  party  spirit;  and  in  some  late  decisions  there 
was  displayed,  by  men  of  both  sides,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  church,  and  a  cordial  determination  to  uphold  it,  which 
may  be  received  as  a  pledge,  that  however  they  may  yet  differ  as 
to  smaller  matters,  they  are  one  in  their  resolution  to  preserve  it 
in  all  its  efficacy."  * 

When  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Establishment  found  them- 
selves countenanced  by  the  moderates  who  guided  the  Assembly, 
and  when  their  own  leader,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  could  make 
himself  feared  by  his  sarcasm,  respected  by  his  talents,  and  ad- 
mired by  his  popular  gifts  as  a  debater  and  preacher,  they  gradually 
became  shyer  of  acting  along  with  Dissenters,  and  would  scarcely 
appear  with  them  on  a  platform,  unless  they  got  the  leading  mo- 
tions. They  did  not  claim  this  honour,  but  they  certainJ-y  ex- 
pected it. 

The  movements  going  on  in  civil  and  religious  society  were 
clearly  elevating  the  evangelical  party,  and  they  required  only  to 
wait  and  keep  upon  the  top  of  the  w^ave,  and  public  opinion  would 
float  them  into  the  harbour.  Joseph  Hume  and  Henry  Brougham 
were  not  more  certainly  sapping  the  Tory  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  Chalmers  and  Thomson  were  curtailing  the 
majorities  of  the  moderates,  and  both  the  civilians  and  divines 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  gathering  strength  from  the  same  cause 
— the  diftusion  of  liberal  opinions  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

About  this  period,  1826,  the  dominant  views  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  broke  forth  in  a  very  unexpected  way,  and  were  probably 
strengthened  by  the  fierce  conflict  in  which  they  were  speedily  in- 
volved. The  cause  in  itself  was  good,  and,  had  it  been  conducted 
with  anything  like  Christian  temper,  would  have  served  an  ex- 
cellent end  ;  but  in  the  violent  struggle  there  appeared  a  grasping 
spirit.  The  more  discerning  of  the  Dissenting  public  saw  a 
throne  erecting  in  Edinburgh,  before  which  they  refused  to  yield 
obeisance. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  its  fundamental  re- 
gulation, was  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  "  note  or 
comment,"  and  the  only  version  it  was  to  circulate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  to  be  "  the  authorized  version."  When  it  extended 
its  operations  to  the  continental  nations,  it  also  printed  and  circu- 
lated "  their  authorized  versions."      These,  in  general,  contained 

*  Cook's  Life  of  Hil],  p.  210. 
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the  Apocrypha ;  and,  if  they  were  Roman  Catholic  versions,  the 
Apocrypha  was  intenningled  according  to  the  scriptural  canon  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  society  was  pointed  out  and  held  up  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Instructor. 
A  controversy  ensued  of  the  most  rancorous  kind.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  May,  1826,  its  president,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  announced  from  the  chair,  that  the  society  made 
"a  retractation  and  correction"  of  the  error  committed.  And 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  every  mistake,  and  allaying,  for  the 
future,  every  suspicion,  several  supplementary  regulations  about 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  the  Apocrypha  were 
adopted. 

Instead  of  terminating  the  Apocryphal  controversy,  these  re- 
gulations only  seemed  to  kindle  it  up  with  fresh  fury.  The 
Scottish  societies,  one  after  another,  separated  from  the.  parent 
institution.  Edinburgh  was  the  focus  from  which  deputations  were 
sent  over  the  country  ;  and  the  London  committee  were  branded 
as  men  that  ought  not  to  be  trusted,  notwithstanding /on  their 
pledges  publicly  given.  In  this  dispute  there  was  the  strange 
anomaly,  that  nearly  all  the  Dissenters  were  on  one  side,  cleaving 
to  the  parent  institution,  and  nearly  all  the  churchmen  were  found 
on  the  other  voting  for  separation  from  London.  Careful  observers 
noticed  the  fact,  and  declared  that  there  must  be  some  cause  operat- 
ing deeper  than  what  appeared  upon  the  surface.  The  eyes,  at  least 
of  some  in  Glasgow,  were  first  opened  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conti- 
nental Society  to  receive  a  deputation  from  Edinburg-ii,  who  were 
to  give  information  why  the  Glasgow  Continental  Society  should 
break  up  its  connection  with  its  parent  society  in  London.  This 
was  at  the  very  hottest  of  the  iVpocryphal  controversy.  Then  it 
was  undisguisedly  stated,  that  Scotland  was  an  ancient  kingdom, 
and  that,  as  such,  it  ought  to  have  its  own  religious  institutions, 
and  that  their  seat  should  be  in  Edinburgh,  the  ancient  capital ; 
and  that  all  the  provinces  shouhl  be  connected  with  it.  This  was 
lifting  the  curtain.  No  wonder  that  no  explanations  from  Lon- 
don could  satisfy.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  was  no  re- 
gular plan  formed  at  the  commencegoent  of  the  Apocryphal  con- 
troversy of  making  Edinburgh  a  rival  to  London  ;  but,  as  the 
disputants  cast  in  their  contributions  into  the  burning  furnace, 
they  took  the  shape,  and  "  came  out"  a  dazzling  project  for  the 
honour  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Establishment.    More  Church- 
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men  and  Dissenters  saw  "  the  golden  calf"  than  were  willing-,  in 
words,  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  without  much  explanation,  they 
easily  ranged  themselves  on  the  different  sides  of  separation,  or 
adherence  to  the  parent  institution.  The  dispute  has  proved  most 
calamitous  to  Bible  circulation.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  Dis- 
senters,— Relief,  Independents,  and  especially  the  Secession, — in 
the  very  face  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  exerted  themselves  after- 
wards to  get  the  royal  patent  for  printing  the  Bible  abolished,  the 
monopoly  destroyed,  and  thereby  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  the 
sacred  volume,  there  would  literally  have  been,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  a  fiimine  of  the  word  of  life.  The  Apocryphal  controversy 
was  the  whirlwind  that  scattered  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  and 
no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  do  anything  in  Scotland  worth 
recording  for  diffusing  the  oracles  of  truth. 

Another  subject  began,  in  1827,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  English  Dissenters,  in  which  the  different  churches  in  Scot- 
land also  had  a  considerable  interest, — the  abrogation  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  acts.  The  part  which  the  Scotch  Establish- 
ment acted  on  the  occasion,  was  felt  by  their  Dissenting  brethren 
to  be  somewhat  unfriendly.  So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  the  view  of  excluding 
the  Catholics  from  civil  offices,  had  voluntarily  allowed  themselves 
to  be  excluded  from  all  corporate  offices,  and  from  every  situation 
under  government,  by  giving  their  sanction  to  the  passing  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  acts,  by  which  every  person  was  excluded 
from  every  place  of  civil  trust,  who  did  not  take  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Papists,  under  the  countenance  of  James,  the  apparent  heir  to  the 
throne,  were  then  worming  themselves  into  the  highest  situations 
in  the  country.  The  Dissenters  waived  their  claims  to  exemption, 
and,  with  the  devotedness  of  martyrs,  sacrificed  their  civil  rights, 
trusting  to  the  good  faith,  justice,  and  humanity  of  the  legislature 
for  a  future  provision  for  their  relief.  The  hour  of  "  good  faith" 
was  tardy  in  its  approach.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land continued  to  monopolize  all  corporate,  magisterial,  judicial, 
and  public  appointments  for  upwards  of  IGO  years.  In  vain  did 
the  Dissenters  plead  that  these  laws  were  oppressive — a  blot 
upon  the  Christian  religion — a  profanation  of  one  of  its  most 
sacred  institutions.  All  they  could  obtain  was  a  mere  annual 
bill  of  indemnity,  which  partially  sot  them  aside  from  year  to 
year.      Still  they  were  suspended  over  their  head,  as  if  dissent 
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was  a  civil  crime.  The  time  was  considered  fa\'ourable  for  their 
entire  revocation. 

The  Catholics  were  pressing  the  legislature  for  emancipation, 
and  it  was  evident  it  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed.  It 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  exempt  the  Catholics  from  every  civil  disability,  and 
yet  continue  to  deny  to  Dissenters  their  civil  privileges,  who, 
on  all  occasions,  had  shown  themselves  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  their  repeal.  It  was 
at  first  opposed  by  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Huskisson;  but  par- 
liament having  given  a  decided  vote  in  its  favour,  the  ministry 
yielded,  afforded  it  their  countenance,  as  paving  the  way  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  they  were  now  resolved  to  grant; 
and,  in  1829,  the  Bill  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  acts  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Dissenters  received 
the  boon  with  warm  religious  gratitude.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that,  as  the  Dissenters  stripped  themselves  of  their 
civil  rights  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  the  Catholics,  literally  by 
their  pressure  from  without,  forced  them  back  into  the  bosom  of 
the  state  as  citizens,  before  they  could  open  a  door  for  themselves. 
Indirectly,  the  Catholic  Association  repealed  the  Corporation  and 
Test  acts. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  was  deeply  interested  in  the  abroga- 
tion of  these  stringent  and  persecuting  laws.  Her  members  "  were 
excluded  from  holding  situations  in  the  British  army  and  navy, 
and  from  many  civil  offices,  unless  they  virtually  abjured  their 
religion  by  partaking  of  tlie  Lord's  Su])per,  not  in  the  mode 
which  they  conscientiously  approved  of,  but  agreeably  to  the 
practice  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England."*  This  state  of 
matters  was  sanctioned  by  the  articles  of  union.  Under  Sir  H. 
Moncriefif,  in  1T90,  the  Assembly  condemned  this  part  of  the 
treaty  of  union,  as  degrading  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, — as  a 
gross  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  get  the  grievance  redressed.  Now,  alas !  things  were 
viewed  diiferently  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Indepen- 
dents, Secession,  and  Relief,  were  indeed  all  zealous  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and. Test  acts,  as  being  sad  encroach- 
ments upon  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience;  but  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  cool,  and  even,  in  general,  was  opposed 
to  the   measure.     A  very  offensive  and  insulting  pamphlet  was 

*  Cook's  Life  of  Hill,   p.  275. 
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published  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and  widely  circulated, 
calling  upon  the  legisl'ature  still  to  keep  the  Dissenters  under  the 
operation  of  these  obnoxious  acts,  and  not  to  exempt  them  from 
civil  disabilities,  else  the  judgments  of  Heaven  would  fall  upon 
them.  The  old  fraternal  spirit,  which  was  wont  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Dissenters,  was  fast  waning  away,  and  a  spirit  of  fierce  hostihty 
was  appearing  in  its  stead.  Mr.  Irving  was  then  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  young  fiery  section  of  ultra  Churchmen,  which  had  begun  to 
appear  in  the  evangelical  side  of  the  Assembly. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1829,  His 
Majesty,  in  his  speech,  recommended  to  both  Houses  to  consider 
the  whole  condition  of  Ireland, — to  review  the  civil  disabilities 
on  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects, — and  to  remove  them, 
if  consistent  with  the  permanent  peace  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ministry  felt  themselves  standing  upon  a  volcano.  The 
Catholic  Association  paralyzed  the  government  of  Ireland.  The 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament,  in  that  country,  was 
in  the  hands  of  forty  shilling  freeholders.  Under  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  Association  and  of  the  priests,  they  had  the 
power,  and  they  were  resolved  to  exercise  it,  of  returning  no 
members  to  parliament  but  emancipators.  The  sudden  death  of 
Canning  had  dashed  the  cup  of  liberty  from  their  lips,  when  they 
•were  expecting  to  quaff  it.  O'Connell,  returned  for  Clare,  had 
been  pronounced  disqualified  to  sit,  and  was  sent  back  disgraced 
for  his  religion  among  his  excited  countrymen.  Famine  and.  death 
were  stalking:  throucfhout  the  land.  Public  credit  was  shaken. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  tottering  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Wellington  and  Peel  now  saw  that  the  safety  of  the  United 
Kingdom  depended  upon  granting  emancipation.  A  civil  Mar 
to  put  down  Popery  was  worse  than  madness.  The  majority  of 
the  army  were  Papists ;  was  it  likely  they  would  draw  their 
swords  against  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  shed  the  blood  of 
their  kinsmen  for  no  cause  but  their  being  Catholics?  Fearful 
would  have  been  the  responsibility  in  making  a  trial  of  their  alle- 
giance to  their  sovereign  on  any  such  point.  The  cabinet,  there- 
fore, came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  harmony,  power,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depended  upon  carrying  the  measure  which 
they  had  introduced  into  His  Majesty's  speech,  and  they  promptly 
and  fearlessly  carried  the  proposal  into  effect.  In  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Peel  said,   "  I  rise,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  to 
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propose  the  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question, — that 
question  which  has  so  long-  and  so  painfully  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament,  and  which  has  distracted  the  councils  of  the  king 
for  the  last  thirty  years."  In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Wellington,  referring 
to  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  that  the  Catholic  Association 
should  be  put  down,  and  the  country  quelled  by  military  force, 
gave  expression  to  the  following  sentiments,  as  noble  as  they 
are  humane : — "  My  Lords,  I  have  spent  more  of  my  life  in 
ioar  than  most  men,  and  if  I  could  avoid,  even  for  one  month,  a 
civil  war  in  a  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice 
my  life  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  which  destroys  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  to  such  a  degree  as  civil  wars, — in  which  the  hand 
of  one  man  is  raised  against  another, — in  which  neighbour  strikes 
neighbour, — in  which  a  son  is  ranged  against  the  father, — the 
servant  betrays  his  master, — and  the  whole  scene  ends  in  confu- 
sion and  detestation." 

The  bill  was  carried  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  parliament;  but  the  opposition  in  many  quarters  without  doors 
was  noisy,  violent,  and  pertinacious.  A  very  influential  meeting 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  its  favour,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Jeffrey  spoke  courageously  and  eloquently  in 
its  behalf;  but  the  great  majority  in  Scotland  were  vociferous 
against  it.  So  confident  were  its  opponents  of  their  power,  that 
they  boasted  publicly  that  they  would  frighten  the  Duke,  as  their 
forefathers  had  done  Lord  North  in  1779,  by  their  opposition 
from  carrying  his  intended  measure.  The  ministers  of  the  In- 
dependent, Secession,  and  Relief  churches  were  nearly  unanimous 
for  granting  emancipation,  but  not  their  people.  Many  of  them 
still  clung  to  their  old  opinions,  and  conceived  that  liberty  and 
religion  would  perish,  if  civil  disabilities  were  removed  from  the 
Catholics.  In  such  cases,  all  weapons  are  usually  accounted 
lawful.  The  Dissenting  ministers  were  accused  at  public  meet- 
ings of  being  little  better  than  Papists.  The  jealousies  between 
them  and  their  people  were  fanned,  and  the  increasing-  sepa- 
ration between  the  Church  and  Dissenting  clergy  was  thereby 
greatly  widened  and  promoted.  The  Old  Light  Burghers  and 
Cameronians,  (the  latter  of  whom  had,  by  their  Testin^iony, 
1821,  so  far  recognised  the  government  of  the  country,  as  to  pay 
"  taxes  for  wrath's  sake,")  were  now  brought  forward,  and  helped 
into  public  notice,  because  of  their  notions  about  Establishments, 
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and  extirpating  Popery.  The  Scotch  Dissenting  ministers  never 
showed  themselves  possessed  of  more  sterling  principle  than  on 
this  occasion.  At  the  expense  of  popularity,  and  loss  of  char- 
acter among  their  hearers,  they  prudently  but  firmly  contended 
for  religious  liberty,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their 
})eople,  who  were  giving  their  ears  to  strangers,  that  the  wounds 
of  Ireland  would  never  be  stanched  till  the  sword  of  religious  dis- 
cord was  sheathed.  Many  of  the  most  violent  anti-catholic  clergy 
won,  by  their  intemperate  zeal  against  the  Papists,  a  degree  of 
popularity  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  and  which  afterwards 
proved  very  injurious,  in  stimulating  them  to  wild  and  sectarian 
ineasures  on  other  topics  which  soon  came  to  be  discussed. 

It  was  amid  these  changes  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
country,  that  the  seeds  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Volun- 
tary controversy,  were  sown,  and  very  speedily  took  root,  and 
yielded  fruit  in  abundance.  When  all  civil  disabilities  were  with- 
drawn on  account  of  religion,  the  question  instantly  forced  itself 
on  the  public  mind,  why  should  any  one  sect  be  salaried  by  the 
state,  when  all  are  equally  good  subjects,  and  stand  upon  a  level 
in  the  eye  of  law  ?  Newspapers  and  Magazines  soon  filled  their 
.  columns  with  discussions  on  the  point.  The  friends  of  Church 
Establishments,  from  the  very  first,  saw  the  assaults  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed,  and  the  necessity  of  having  them  remodelled 
and  reformed,  to  meet  the  new  conflicts  amid  contending  sects 
and  parties.  The  Bishop  of  London,  during  the  discussions  on 
the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  promised  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  would  be  so  reformed,  that  the  superior  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  clergy  would  put  her  out  of  all  danger  from  the 
Catholics,  and  from  all  other  denominations.  The  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea  also  sounded  the  alarm,  and  declared,  that  in  the  altered 
state  of  things  about  to  be  introduced,  the  emoluments  of  the 
Bishops  should  be  equalized, — their  election  rendered  more  open, 
— that  they  should  cease  to  occupy  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  henceforward,  reside  in  their  dioceses,  that  their  weight  and 
influence  with  the  countrj^  might  be  increased.  Discerning  men 
saw  that  sifting  times  were  coming.  A  society  also  was  got  up  in 
Scotland  for  the  improvement  or  abolition  of  patronage.  The 
'  Church  Patronage  Reporter'  was  started,  "to  stir  up  and  keep 
alive  an  intelligent,  devoted,  prayerful,  and  energetic  spirit  against 
it,  which  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  subside  till  the  people  were  rein- 
vested with  their  rightful  privileges."     Both  Establishments  be- 
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i>;au  to  devise  measures  for  purifying  and  popularizing  their  insti- 
tutions, that  they  might  maintain  their  pre-eminence ;  while  Dis- 
senters, having  svvept  away  part  of  their  grievances,  were  now 
prepared  to  stand  on  level  ground  with  them,  and  to  ask  why  they 
should  be  taxed  for  their  support. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  newspaper  warfare, 
some  of  the  ministers  of  religion  began  to  handle  the  question 
of  Establishments  in  their  public  discourses,  either  condemn- 
ing or  defending  them  according  to  their  judgment.  The  In- 
dependents had  always  held  that  they  were  unscriptural.  The 
Relief  ministers  had  generally  maintained  the  same  opinions ; 
and  Hutchison's  publications  were  still  considered,  as  when 
he  wrote  them,  to  b,e  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the 
synod  upon  the  topic.  The  subject  had  never  been  discussed 
at  any  great  length  within  the  Secession.  Like  most  Dis- 
senters, they  had  seceded  from  the  Establishment  on  account  of 
its  abuses,  corruptions,  and  tyrannical  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience.  "  Having  been  directed  by  a  train  of  events  into 
the  right  path,  they  gradually  pushed  their  principles  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  and  began  to  discern  the  impropriety  of 
all  religious  establishijuiiiis'^wliatever."  At  the  time  of  the  union 
between  the^l^rghers  and  Antiburghers,  all  the  leading  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Secession  were  disposed  to  condemn  theijj^  and 
only  a  very  few  still  clung  to  some  pure  unearthly  theoretic  model 
of  an  Establishment,  which  would  comprise  within  itself — what 
is  incompatibile — a  favoured  party,  and  respect  to  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  others.  A  few  years  ripened  their  general  opinions 
into  action. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Stonehaven,  an  esteemed  Secession  minister, 
first  ventured  upon  a  separate  publication,  entitled, '  A  Comparison 
of  Established  and  Dissenting  Churches,'  though  the  subject  had 
already  found  access  to  the  pages  of  the  Secession  Magazine.  It 
wasjust  the  old  controversy  which  had  long  before  been  discussed 
by  Glas,  Hutchison,  and  Graham.  It  now  reappeared  under  a 
slightly  modified  aspect.  The  Popish  Relief  bill  had  the  merit  of 
striking  the  fire  from  the  flint  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ex- 
citement which  it  produced  throughout  the  country  was  only  the 
tinder  on  which  it  fell.  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  saw  the 
danger  of  Papists  being  not  only  emancipated,  but  endowed  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  which  had  often  of  late  been  advocated  by 
certain  liberal  politicians  who  were  fast  rising  into  power.     Being 
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invited,  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  (1829,)  to  preach  a  public  sermon  in  Glasgow,  he, 
as  a  far-sighted  man,  descried  the  common  danger,  and  instead 
of  advocating,  as  Winchelsea  did,  a  reform  of  the  existing  Estab- 
lishments, he  argued  powerfully,  that  the  total  removal  of  all  civil 
establishments  of  religion  whateveiyVas  theonly  effectual  means  of 
securing  "public  tranquiUity,  poli,acal  and  religious."  The  public 
mind  being  in  an  excited  state,  and  prepared  for  receiving  such  dis- 
cussions, his  ideas  were  eagerly  embraced,  and  as  the  inquiry  was 
in  a  great  measure  new  to  many  of  the  Seceders,  and  held  out  a 
rational  project  for  keeping  Papists  in  their  own  place,  which 
Seceders  had  always  eagerly  contended  for,  it  was  to  them  a  flood 
of  new  and  grateful  light. 

The  friends  of  the  Establishment  did  not  relish  such  a  radi- 
cal ecclesiastical  reform;  many  timid  politicians  saw  in  it  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore, a  very  large  portion  of  the  community,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  swell  in  numbers  and  strength,  demanded  reformation 
of  church  abuses  as  all  that  was  necessary.  Meetings  for  this 
purpose  were  held  by  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Petitions  were 
presented  to  parliament.  Lord  Mountcashel,  in  the  spring  of 
1830,  moved,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire 
into,  and  state  if  any,  and  what,  abuses  exist  in  the  Church  Estab- 
ments  of  England  and  Leland,  and  if  any,  to  report  the  measures 
most  expedient  for  the  removal  thereof."  In  high  places  there 
were  thus  some  who  acknowledged  that  church  reform  was 
needed,  and  who  hud  fortitude  to  propose  it,  though  their  pro- 
posals dropped  still-born  upon  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Silence 
was  deemed  the  best  policy^'  where  a  debate  might  have  elicited 
some  ^^;ly  facts.  A  single  stone,  however,  will  break  the  scum 
upon  the  surface  of  the  dull  pestiferous  pool. 

In  the  midst  of  these  movements  and  controversies,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  throwing  herself  far  more  than  formerly  upon  the 
religious  sympathies  of  the  people.  Her  evangelical  ministers 
were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  disputes  about  the  Bible 
Society,  the  abrogation  of  the  Test  act,  and  the  passing  of  the  Cath- 
olic Relief  bill,  dissociated  from  the  Dissenters,  amalgamated  with 
the  moderates,  and  both  parties  were  taking  joint  measures  for 
promoting  the  interest  of  their  church  in  India,  and  throughout 
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Scotland.     In  their  eager  desire  to  monopolize  public  favour,  and 
to  keep  that  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the  popular  mind  which  they 
had  got  by  stoutly  and  violently  opposing  Catholic  emancipation, 
the  party  of  young,  warm,  and  impassioned  ministers  already  no- 
ticed, which  had  sprung  up  among  them,  continued  to  augment 
in  number  and  fervour.     They   were   ultras  in  religious  senti- 
ments,— they  revelled  amid  excitement,  and  addressed  themselves 
much  to  the  feelings.     Their  system  was  a  species  of  sentimen- 
talism  and  orthodoxy  blended  together,  which  they  had  rapidly 
caught  in  their  burning  zeal  to  be  evangelical  and  popular,  with- 
out studying  theology  as  a  system   or  science.      Their  charac- 
teristic feature  first  appeared  under  the  assumption  of  "assurance 
of  faith."     Every  one  who  believed  in  Jesus  was  held  by  them  to 
be  conscious  of  his  having  passed  from  death  to  life.     Without 
making  sufficient   allowance  for  the   deceitfulness   of  their  own 
hearts,  or  the  influence  of  mere  mental  excitement,  or  pride,  or 
vanity,  upon  the  decisions  of  the  judgment,  they  held  that  this 
high  and  full  assurance  of  faith  was  of  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
necessary  to  salvation.     This  was  followed  by  broaching  the  doc- 
trines of  universal  redemption,   and  that  all  were   already   par- 
doned.    A  person  required,  according  to  them,  only  to  believe 
that  he  was  pardoned,  and  he  was  safe  and  happy.     As  the  wa- 
tering-places are  just  the  spots  for  nursing  fanaticism  and  senti- 
mentality, because  the  visitors  have  nothing  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion, the  young  ministers   about  Helensburgh,  under   the  teach- 
ing of  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.,  who  was  thrown  in  among  them, 
caught  the  rising  fervour,  and  became  enamoured  of  a  religion 
so  much  adapted  to    the  warm   luxurious    feelings    of  a  lady's 
drawing-room.     The  Rev.  John  M'Leod  Campbell  of  Row,  on 
the  Gairloch,  in  which  parish  is   the  sea-coast   town   of  Helen_s- 
JijjLigli,  was  only  two  years  placed  in  his  charge  when  he  was  in- 
oculated with  the  new  and  lively  sentiments  which  were  pervading 
the  fashionable  circles  on  the  frith  of  the  Clyde;  and  from  him 
the  heresy  was  called  the   Gairloch  heresy,   though   there  were 
others  that   went  nearly  as  far  as  he  did,  but   they  were   more 
careful  to  explain  phrases,  and  to  keep  open  to  themselves  a  re- 
treat  within   the   sober   bounds  of  orthodoxy.      The  whole   dis- 
trict, round  by  Port- Glasgow,  Greenock,  Largs,  Roseneath,  and 
Helensburgh,  was  conimoved,  and  (he  new  views  were  soon  ex- 
tended to  Glasgow  an"3"*KftTnhurgh,   whore  they  met  with  many 
favourers  among  those  who  were  affluent  in   their  circumstances, 
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and  their  female  servants;  but  they  never  made  any  progress 
among  clear-headed,  thinking  Scotchmen,  who  had  to  gain  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Men  with  horny  hands  dis- 
liked the  midnight  excitement  of  their  meetings,  as  being  foreign 
from  the  common  sense  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  is  suited  to 
man  as  an  active,  rational,  and  industrious  being,  and  who  has  to 
think  and  work  as  well  as  feel. 

Error  and  fanaticism,  like  disease  breaking  out  in  different 
places  at  once,  are  symptomatic  of  public  feeling  in  the  general 
associated  body.  The  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  of  London,  with 
some  modiftcations,  began,  much  about  the  same  time,  to  advocate 
kindred  opinions,  and  thereby  operated  upon  the  Scotch  Rowites, 
and  was  operated  upon  by  them  in  return.  There  was  a  fellowship 
of  feeling  between  them.  His  popularity  in  London,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  being  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  at  first 
exceedingly  great;  and  when  it  began  to  wane,  he  separated  him- 
self from  the  evangelical  Dissenters,  began  to  build  up  "the 
Scotch  church"  in  the  metropolis,  and  preached  with  great  arro- 
gance, as  if  he  only  knew  the  truth.  He  introduced  the  doctrine 
of  universal  forgiveness,  which  required  merely  to  be  believed  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  which  was  the  favourite  dogma  in  Scotland, 
under  a  modification  which  gratified  his  wish  for  originality,  but 
which  was  far  more  dangerous,  and  which  sapped  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  Christian  system.  He  seemed  to  teach — for  he 
often  spoke  enigmatically,  saying  and  unsaying  the  same  things 
in  the  same  sentence — that  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  man, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Son  of  God,  was  corrupt  and  pec- 
cable,— that  a  moral  warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  person  of 
Christ  between  his  human  and  divine  nature,  the  one  tempting  to 
sin,  and  the  other  resisting  and  repelling  every  sinful  suggestion ; 
so  that,  at  last,  all  corruption,  by  the  power  of  the  Godhead,  was 
destroyed  within  him.  This  Christ  did  in  his  own  person,  to 
show  that  he  had  power,  and  was  willing,  to  do  the  same  to  every 
man.  In  this  way  Mr.  Irving  set  aside  altogether  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ  to  divine  justice,  and  resolved  his  mediation  into  a 
simple  process  of  sanctification.  According  to  him,  God  was 
reconciled  to  all,  as  he  was  pledged  to  do  for  every  man  what 
he  had  done  in  regard  to  the  corrupt  humanity  of  Christ;  and 
farther,  that  all  might  be  as  holy  as  Christ  was  holy. 

Many  were  shocked  and  alarmed  at  doctrines  which  set  aside 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sin,  and  w  hich   denied  that  the   Holy 
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Ghost  had  sanctified  Christ's  human  nature  from  the  womb;  but 
his  strong  appeals  to  the  feehngs,  and  the  vaunted  simplicity  and 
benevolence  of  the  new  opinions,  collected  and  kept  .around  him 
a  large  class  of  imaginative  professors,  who  delighted  to  have 
their  passions  intoxicated  rather  than  their  judgment  enlightened. 

He  also  declared  that  Christ  would  appear  personally  to  re- 
generate the  world, — that  it  v/ould  be  in  a  few  years,  — that  aw- 
ful judgments  would  be  poured  out  upon  the  earth, — and  that 
they  were  all  to  be  waiting  for  his  coming.  He  thus  kept  them 
on  the  ti])toe  of  expectation,  and  their  fancy  was  stretched  to 
the  utmost  in  picturing  out  to  themselves  what  should  take 
place,  and  the  honour  to  which  they  should  be  raised,  when 
Christ  should  appear.  On  this  latter  point  the  followers  of 
Campbell  and  of  Irving  were  agreed,  and  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  were  used  by  some  of  them  as  to  the  event. 

When  persons  once  get  into  the  belief  of  notions  bordering 
upon  fanaticism,  they  speedily  diverge  farther  and  farther  into 
the  region  of  fancy  and  feeling.  In  the  different  towns  on  the 
vale  of  the  Clyde  a  very  extravagant  spirit  soon  began  to  manifest 
itself.  The  impression  was  cherished,  that  Christ  would  not  only 
come  personally,  but  that  miraculous  gifts  would  be  revived  in  the 
church,  and  that  they  would  visit  with  him  the  Land  of  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  expected  to  set  up  his  throne.  The  restora- 
tion of  miraculous  gifts  to  the  church  was  eagerly  longed  for, 
and  made  the  subject  of  prayer.  An  impassioned  wish  is  apt  to 
frame  its  own  answer.  Speedily  Miss  Mary  Campbell  of  Fer- 
nicarnie,  near  Row,  began  to  write  or  scratch  certain  words  on 
paper,  which  were  supposed  to  be  an  unknown  language.  The 
M'Donalds  of  Port- Glasgow  began  also  to  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  persons  in  Greenock,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
commanded  the  sick  to  rise  and  walk.  The  religious  feeling  in 
the  whole  district  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  unhealthy  action. 
Prudent  persons  with  their  families  left  the  coast.  Their  place 
was  soon  supplied  by  the  warm  and  imaginative.  Churches  were 
shaken,  and  had  it  not  been  that  extravagance  soon  became 
something  like  madness,  and  the  miracle-workers  found  it  was 
one  thing  to  command  a  nervous  person  to  rise  and  walk,  and 
another  thing  to  awake  the  dead  by  the  prayer  of  faith — which 
they  madly  attempted,  to  their  own  confusion — the  delusion  might 
have  spread  to  an  amazing  extent.  Mrs.  Buchan's  doctrine,  that 
it  was  a  want  of  faith  that  prevented   the  coming  of  Christ  and 
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the  working  of  miracles,  was  again  revived.     There  is  a  kindred 
spirit  among  all  fanatics. 

The  news  of  these  things  were  quickly  reported  in  London, 
and,  losing  nothing  by  the  distance  over  which  they  travelled,  they 
produced  great  joy  in  Regent-square.  When  some  of  the  gifted 
disciples,  who  went  up  from  Scotland,  appeared  in  Mr.  Irving's 
church,  the  wild  fire  caught  hold  of  the  .minds  of  his  people 
prepared  for  ignition,  and  they  speedily  outshone  their  north- 
ern friends.  The  gift  of  tongues  was  not  conveyed  according  to 
the  apostolic  method  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  the  gifted 
person  felt  Ijimself  moved,  and  then  "  the  tongue  burst  forth  with 
an  astonishing  and  terrible  crash  of  loud,  rapid  vociferation." 
This  continued  for  a  little,  and  then  the  tongue  passed  into  Eng- 
lish, and  proclaimed,  in  the  style  of  Irving,  either  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  or  judgments  upon  Britain.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  j 
neither  Campbell  nor  Irving,  nor  any  of  their  clerical  followers,  i 
ever  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  the  power  of  working  I 
miracles,  though  they  suspended  their  discourses  when  the  tongue  I 
was  speaking,  stood  with  uplifted  eyes,  and  then  gave  thanks  for 
the  revelation.  The  number  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  the 
gift  among  the  laity,  male  and  female,  was  very  considerable; 
but  in  proportion  to  their  number  was  the  danger  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  system,  for  they  began  to  accuse  each  other  of 
speaking  by  a  lying  spirit ;  and  some  recanting  and  publishing 
their  recantations,  the  religious  public  saw  clearly  that  it  was  all 
a  delusion. 

If  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  intend  to  disgrace  herself, 
and  lose  that  popularity  which  she  wished  to  retain,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  exert  her  authority  against  those  who,  with  their  half- 
formed  notions  and  extravagant  opinions,  were  producing  disturb- 
ance throughout  all  her  borders.  Accordingly,  prosecutions  for 
heresy  were  instituted  at  different  times  against  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Messrs.  Campbell  of  Row,  Tait  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dow  of  Tongland,  were  extruded  from  the  church  for 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Row  heresy ;  while  Messrs.  Irving, 
M'Lean,  Scott,  and  Crosbie,  were  separated  from  her  for  holdino- 
Avhat  has  been  called  Irvingism.  Nothing  was  ever  insinuated 
against  their  moral  character.  Their  piety  was  warm ;  they  Avere 
considered  sincere ;  they  caught  the  heat  and  sectarian  opinions 
which  others  had  generated,  and,  in  striving  to  be  evangelical  and 
popular  without  sufficient  study,  they  wrecked  themselves,  and  in 
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part  damaged  that  church  which  they  were  zealous  above  all 
things,  at  the  commencement  of  their  ministry,  to  exalt.  In 
denouncing  dissenters,  they  became  dissenters  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  their  career  they  did  not  even  produce  the 
noise,  and  draw  towards  themselves  that  public  attention  which 
might  have  been  expected.  Great  national  events  were  coming  like 
wave  upon  wave;  and  during  the  years,  from  1829  till  1833,  when 
they  were  before  the  church  courts,  these  national  events  swallowed 
up  every  other  topic,  and  the  forming  of  new  religious  denomina- 
tions amid  the  foaming  surge  of  political  changes  was  next  to 
impossible. 

The  death  of  Irving,  also,  and  his  kind  of  half-recantation  on 
his  death-bed  at  Glasgow  in  1834,  sadly  discomfited  his  followers. 
Though  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  of  Aldbury,  and  other  wealthy 
persons  about  London,  set  up  several  churches,  and  constituted  a 
form  of  worship  borrowed  in  its  office-bearers,  &c.  from  the  temple 
service,  yet  it  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay.  Mr. 
Campbell  got  a  chapel  built  in  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Tait  formed 
a  meeting  in  Edinburgh ;  but  they  put  no  life  into  their  system, 
and  speedily  ceased  to  be  followed  by  crowds.  Their  track  be- 
came as  trackless  as  the  path  of  the  vessel  upon  the  surface 
of  the  deep. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  began  to  sum- 
mon them  before  her  courts,  and  pass  sentence  upon  them  for 
their  errors,  the  events  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
bill  were  closing  in  upon  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Liverpool  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  in  1827,  by  which  the 
key-stone  of  toryism  had  fallen  from  its  place.  Canning  had 
succeeded  as  prime  minister.  Peel  and  Wellington  resigned,  and 
would  not  act  with  him.  The  Duke  of  Clai-ence,  and  a  portion 
of  the  w'higs,  had  come  to  his  aid.  After  four  months  of  broiling 
warfare  with  his  old  associates,  who  were  now  his  envenomed 
opponents,  the  glowing  genius  of  Canning  expired,  and  the  grave 
received  him  into  its  resting-place.  Wellington  became  prime 
minister,  and,  as  already  related,  bestowed  political  freedom  upon 
both  Dissenters  and  Catholics.  Religious  animosities  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Establishment  were  cooled  down,  which  was  pro- 
duced, to  a  considerable  extent,  by  that  fear  which  began  to  seize 
upon  them,  lest  they  should  be  swamped.  The  effects  of  such 
great  organic  changes  were  just  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
when   George   TV.,   in   1830,   died.      William    IV.  ascended  the 
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throne.  Great  distress  had  been  for  a  time  prevailing  both  among 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes.  These  recurring  dis- 
tresses had  become  of  late  so  frequent,  that  the  public  were  impa- 
tient under  them,  and  demanded  parliamentary  reform  as  the  only 
remedy  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  They  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  transference  of  the  elective  franchise  from  a  few 
of  the  small  corrupt  boroughs,  which  had  become  all  but  extinct,  to 
a  few  of  the  large  commercial  or  manufacturing  towns,  which  had, 
in  modern  times,  sprung  into  existence.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
saw  the  danger  of  touching  the  old  rotten  fabric,  and  therefore  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  in  his  place,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  in  November,  1830,  that  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation was  all  but  perfect,  and  that  he  would  oppose  every 
species  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  declaration  was  more 
courageous  than  disci'eet.  He  was  standing  upon  a  volcano,  and 
his  futile  attempt  to  repress  its  heavings  made  it  burst  beneath  his 
feet,  and  heave  him  from  his  lofty  position. 

The  courage  of  the  British  lion  had  been  roused  by  the  events 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  several  neighbouring  continental 
nations.  France,  during  the  three  days  of  July  27th,  28th,  29th, 
1830,  had  fought,  and  bled,  and  triumphed  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Charles  and  his  tyrannical  advisers  were  fugitives  and  vagabonds  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  legitimacy  and  divine  right  of  kings 
were  set  aside  by  the  French:  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant: 
a  bill  of  rights  had  been  adopted:  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  sworn 
to  maintain  it,  and  had  been  called  to  the  throne.  Henceforth  there 
was  to  be  no  exclusive  religious  creed  in  France,  and  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  to  be  the  same  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  i-eceive  the 
same  state  support.  The  Belgians  also  had  shaken  oif  the  autho- 
rity of  their  Dutch  king,  palmed  upon  them  by  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, beaten  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  repress  their  rebellion, 
and  appointed  for  themselves  a  provisional  government.  England 
had  caught  the  spirit-stirring  project  of  reform,  which  was  now 
discussed  in  every  newspaper.  Birmingham  had  formed,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  masses,  a  political  union,  and  3,400  persons 
had  kept  a  festival  in  furtherance  of  the  measure.  The  whole 
country  responded  to  the  sentiments  %vhich  were  uttered,  and  de- 
termination gathered  upon  every  brow  to  obtain  the  long-wished- 
for  boon.  William  was  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  breaking  up  the 
power  of  the  boroughmongers,  who  scrupled  not  to  set  their  feet 
upon  the  crown  itself.      From  a   personal   quarrel   when  Lord- 
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high-admiral,  with  Wellington,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  part 
with  his  services.  The  declaration  of  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles 
was  hurled  back  upon  himself  with  a  violence  which  made  him  reel 
in  his  place,  and  quail  before  public  opinion.  His  ministry  went 
down.  Earl  Grey  became  premier,  pledged  to  the  prhiciples  of 
retrenchment,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  improvement  of 
all  the  existing  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  The  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform  was  introduced  March,  1831,  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Reform  bill,  after  having  received 
every  kind  of  opposition  which  power,  wealth,  eloquence,  and  in- 
genuity could  bring  to  bear  against  it, — after  Earl  Grey  had 
been  driven  fi-om  office,  and  borne  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
public  opinion, — the  nation  also  being  brought  several  times  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  rebellion,  at  length  obtained  the 
royal  assent,  7th  June,  1832,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  passing  of  this  bill  the  nation  was  Jiterally  dissolved  in  joy. 

The  obstructions  which  had  been  made  to  its  passing  chiefly 
sprung  from  the  aristocracy,  the  bishops,  and  the  Established 
clergy.  The  bishops  were  hustled  and  insulted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  ministerial  duties.  The  nation  rang  with  cla- 
mour against  them  for  sitting  as  priests  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— since  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  world.  Indigna- 
tion against  state-paid  priests  was  universal.  Men  of  all  de- 
nominations advocated  the  principle,  that  as  all  parties  had  now 
the  same  civil  rights,  it  was  unjust  and  absurd  to  tax  all  to  pay 
one  party,  and  that  party,  too,  the  one  most  unfriendly  to  the  refor- 
mation of  all  national  abuses.  Even  Earl  Grey,  with  all  his 
blandness  and  reverence  for  rank,  warned  the  bishops  of  their  in- 
sane opposition,  and  called  upon  them  "  to  put  their  own  House 
in  order."  The  Dissenters  were  again  the  favourites  with  the 
nation. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  meantime,  did  not  fail  to 
turn  the  many  processes  which  she  was  carrying  on  against 
heretics,  and  her  ejection  of  them  from  their  parishes,  to  good 
account.  She  proclaimed  herself  lustily  as  a  reforming  church, 
so  that  the  people  might  now  expect  from  her  a  pure  and 
faithful  dispensation  of  religious  ordinances ;  and  that  it  was 
unwise  to  talk  of  putting  down  the  Estabhshment,  when  she  was 
just  beginning  to  show  herself  worthy  of  her  trust.  The  storm 
without  made  her  ministers  act  with  more  unanimity  within.  She 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  plans  which  she  had  been 
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taking  before  the  Reform  bill  was  iiitrodiieed,  of  lengthening 
her  cords,  and  strengthening  her  stakes.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land having  got  a  grant  of  public  money  for  building  new 
parish  churches,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  having  got  the 
same  for  the  Highlands,  a  committee,  in  1829,  had  taken  their 
measures  in  connection  with  different  presbyteries  and  synods  for 
providing  additional  church  accommodation  for  the  Lowlands.  In 
their  representations  prepared  for  government,  the  accommodation 
provided  by  the  Dissenters  was  carefully  concealed.  The  Barony 
parish  of  Glasgow  was  stated  to  have  between  60,000  and  70,000 
inhabitants,,  while  yet  it  had  only  accommodation  for  5,000  ;  and 
they  defended  their  statement  on  the  ground  that  government 
was  bound  to  provide  for  all  the  people,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  what  was  done  by  Dissenters.  This  was  considered 
insulting  and  unfair  towards  those  whom,  till  of  late,  they  had 
recognised  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  with  whom  they  had  car- 
ried on  religious  and  benevolent  societies  as  brethren.  The 
breach  was  now  widening  ;  and  this  representation  was  a  clear 
intimation  that  they  intended  their  extinction,  and  were  re- 
solved, if  they  could  obtain  government  aid,  to  build  them  out 
of  existence. 

These  things  were  evident  to  any  person  of  ordinary  discernment 
before  the  Reform  bill  was  passed,  or  the  voluntary  associations 
had  sprung  into  existence ,  and,  therefore,  in  a  sermon  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  as  Moderator  of  the  Relief  synod  preached, 
on  the  terms  of  Christian  communion,  before  that  court  in  1831, 
he  said,  "  I  speak  it  advisedly  when  I  say,  that,  of  late  years,  a 
liberal  spirit  has  not  been  gaining  ground  in  this  part  of  tlie 
isle.  The  church  established  by  law  is  evidently  drawing  off 
from  Dissenters,  and  Dissenters  are  drawing  off  from  each  other. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  religious  societies  formed  upon  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles,  is  ominous  to  those  who  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Missionary  Societies  are,  every  successive 
year,  conducted  with  more  and  more  of  a  sectarian  spirit.  Into 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  in  Scotland,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  belonging  to  a  different  denomination,  will 
now  no  more  receive  admittance,  to  preach  and  plead  for  a  mis- 
sionary object,  during  what  are  called  canonical  hours,  than  he 
\|  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mosque  of  Omar.  If  deputations 
are  not  carefully  selected  from  this  or  that  denomination,  they  will 
only  get  evening  sermons   to   preach.      The  same  exclusive  and 
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sectarian  temper  is  appearing  in  various  places,  and  in  a  vast  va- 
riety of  ways.  Parties  have  taken  the  alarm,  lest,  in  this  liberal 
age,  their  extinction,  as  parties,  should  be  at  hand.  But,  though 
the  tide  of  generous  feeling  is  ebbing,  and  though  it  Mill,  in  all 
probability,  ebb  farther  and  farther,  and  bring  us  almost  back  to 
the  illiberal  period  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies,  yet  still  I  have  no  fear  for  the  result.  The 
swell  of  the  coming  wave  will  just  be  the  more  powerful ;  and 
the  influx  of  the  mighty  waters,  urged  on  by  the  favouring  breath 
of  an  enlightened  people,  shall  yet  sweep  away  all  those  mounds 
which  a  bigoted  priesthood,  trembling  for  their  tithes,  and  their 
party  distinctions,  are  at  present  attempting  to  raise."  * 

The  first  decided  triumph  of  the  popular  party  over  the  mo- 
derates was  obtained  at  the  meeting  of  Assembly  in  1831,  when 
Mr.  Bell,  a  whig,  was  chosen  as  procurator  for  the  church, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Con- 
nel.  The  moderates  divided  their  votes  between  Messrs.  Whig- 
ham  and  Grant,  while  the  popular  party  kept  united  on  Mr. 
Bell.  There  was  perhaps  a  little  manoeuvring  in  the  matter. 
Earl  Grey  was  now  premier.  He  was  pledged  to  "the  mea- 
sure of  reform."  The  king  was  fond  of  being  popular.  Liberal 
politics  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  have  a  procurator  who  would 
be  in  the  confidence  of  a  reform  ministry  was  a  very  good  stroke 
of  policy.  If  the  moderates  merely  preferred  their  personal  at- 
tachments to  their  principles,  and  thereby  insanely  divided  their 
strength,  they  were  soon  made  to  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  divi- 
sion, and  to  see  their  long- cherished  ecclesiastical  principles 
trampled  in  the  dust.  Nothing  very  decisive  took  place  in  1832. 
The  principle,  which  was  afterwards  fashioned  into  the  veto  law, 
just  began  that  y^'ar  to  be  mooted ;  and  the  church  showed  faint 
symptoms  of  casting  herself  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
which  the  Reform  bill  and  the  voluntary  controversy, — a  mere 
pendicle  of  the  great  national  measure  of  reform,  brought  next 
year  into  lively  and  vigorous  operation. 

*  '  Scriptural  Tcrmi:  of  Comnuiiiion,'  pp.  26,  27.   By  the  Rev.  G.iviii  Striitlicrs. 
Glasgow:   1831. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  REFORM  BILL— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  RELIGIOUS  PARTIES—VETO 
LAW— ENDOWMENTS— DUMFRIES  RELIEF  CHURCH  PROCESS. 

The  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  in  1832f  produced  a  considerable 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  counny.  It  threatened  more, 
indeed,  than  it  has  hitherto  accomplished,  for  the  checks  in  the 
registration  courts,  which  have  retarded  its  influence,  could  not 
at  first  be  discovered.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  commercial,  were  now  understood  to  have  their  days 
numbered.  The  elective  franchise  being  apparently  lodged  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  it  was  never  doubted  but  that  they 
would  always  return  men  to  parliament  pledged  for  the  general 
weal.  It  would,  henceforward,  not  .be  class  legislation.  The  in- 
terests of  the  people  at  large  would  be  consulted.  Amid  these 
anticipations,  the  Dissenters  thought  they  saw  the  dawn  of  that 
period,  when  the  injustice  of  salarying  one  sect  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  would  be  repudiated  by  the  people ;  and  the  Estab- 
lishment also  saw  the  necessity  of  getting  within  its  pale  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  country ;  otherwise,  if  it  be- 
came a  minority,  it  would  speedily  be  curtailed,  or  deprived  of  the 
special  countenance  of  the  state.  This  state  of  feeling,  which  was 
produced  and  strengthened  by  the  measures  of  "a  Reform  govern- 
ment," gave  fresh  life  and  body  to  the  discussions  about  Establish- 
ments, which  had  hitherto  been  mainly  confined  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  sermons,  and  fugitive  pamphlets.  But  for  the  Reform 
bill,  the  controversy,  as  noticed  already,  would  probably  soon 
have  fallen  asleep,  as  it  did  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  state  of  the  nation  was  now  different,  and  that  made  a  very 
material  difference.  Leaders  were  accordingly  raised  up,  both 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  who  were  defamed  or  praised  by 
their  opponents  or  friends ;   yet  still,  to  one  that  looked  deeper 
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than  the  surface,  it  was  the  mighty  swell  in  the  public  miiul, 
rather  than  their  own  choice,  which  cast  them  upon  the  crest 
of  the  agitated  billows. 

To  understand  the  circumstances  which  were  shaping  and  con- 
trolling the  national  mind  at  the  period  when  the  contest  between 
the  Church  and  Dissent  was  at  its  height,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  beginning  of  1832,  combination  was  doing- 
much  for  carrying  the  Reform  bill  in  a  peaceful  and  triumphant 
manner;  and  popular  feeling  was  running  high  against  the  Estab- 
lished churches  for  attempting  to  keep  back  the  measure.  Every 
reformer,  whatever  his  religious  connection,  declared  that  if  Estab- 
lishments were  now  to  be  set  up,  they  would  certainly  never  have 
ji "place  in  the  nation.  Some  said  they  must  be  reformed,  while 
others  denounced  them  as  a  blot  upon  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  persuasion  was  very  generally  entertained,  that  if  proper 
means  were  used,  and  a  combined  effort  made  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  all  parties  would  speedily  be  brought  to  perceive  that 
civil  establishments  of  religion  were  unscriptural,  unjust,  and 
impolitic ;  and  that  they  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  express 
appointment  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  his  church,  as  they  were 
injurious  to  the  civil  rights  of  men. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  few  of  the  most  active  ministers  con- 
nected with  the  Secession  church,  originated  a  kind  of  preliuii- 
nary  meeting  early  in  1832,  to  consult  what  should  be  done  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  which  had  been  created  about  the  volun- 
tary support  of  the  gospel.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year,  the  Reform  bill  was  discussed  and  passed. 
The  nation,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  was  now  demanding 
ecclesiastical  reform,  with  a  voice  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  separation  between  the  Dissenters  and  churchmen 
became  greater  than  ever.  The  church  stood  in  frowning  majesty, 
breathing  defiance  against  those  who  would  venture  to  touch  such 
a  venerable  institution.  Appearances,  however,  seemed  favourable 
for  getting  a  fair  revisal  and  full  amendment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  the  nation,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  rather  the 
patchwork  of  times  and  circumstances,  than  modelled  according  to 
a  scriptural  platform,  or  the  condition  of  a  great,  free,  and  en- 
lightened nation,  in  which  there  existed  an  immense  multitude  of 
sects  and  parties.  Voluntary  associations,  therefore,  began  to  be 
formed  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  &c.,  in  the  close  of  1832 
and  beginning  of    1833,  for   the  purpose  of   bringing  back  the 
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church  to  the  origmal  appointment  of  Christ,  and  leaving  Chris- 
tianity to  the  generous  support  of  its  friends,  and  the  favour  of 
its  divine  Author. 

All  the  Dissenters  did  not  approve  of  this  movement.  Several 
of  them  thought  that  the  step  was  rash,  and  that  it  would  give 
a  sectarian  aspect  to  a  great  question  which  ought  to  be  car- 
ried by  general  discussion  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
adopted  by  universal  consent.  It  was  feared  that  the  power  of 
the  press,  which  had  hitherto  done  so  much  for  it,  would  be  para- 
lyzed, and  churchmen,  who  had  taken  in,  and  read  those  papers 
which  were  favourable  to  the  measure,  would  now  give  them  up 
when  the  warfare  assumed  the  aspect  of  dissent,  or  church.  The 
o-reat  majority,  however,  were  convinced  that  the  public  mind 
would  not  go  back  on  this  great  question,  and,  that  as  they  sin- 
cerely sought  no  evil  to  religion,  but  its  benefit,  the  combined 
Avisdomj  zeal,  and  power  of  societies,  regularly  formed,  were  the 
best  instruments  for  working  out  successfully  a  great  principle, 
and  securing  full  religious  liberty  as  a  constitutional  right.  Their 
counsel  was  considered  sound.  They  were  men  of  great  foresight 
who  chalked  out  the  course,  and  they  have  certainly  been  in- 
strumentar  in  doing  much  good.  It  is  only  beginning  to  de- 
velope  itself.  They  have  been  the  instrument  of  diffusing  the  \ 
voluntary  principle  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Roman  Catho-  \ 
lies  in  Ireland,  and  thus  have  kept  them  back  from  asking  state  | 
endowments,  which,  if  they  had  but  asked,  there  is  every  reason  / 
to  believe,  government  would  have  promptly  given.  They  have 
made  the  proper  position  of  the  church  of  Christ,  to  the  govern- 
ments of  this  world,  a  subject  of  grave  and  talented  discussion. 
This  for  ages  had  puzzled  all  the  goveniments  oT  Europe,  and  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  Church  also  has  ob- 
tained a  new  view  of  her  spiritual  constitution. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  1833,  the  Reform  bill  was 
the  law  of  the  land.  Voluntary  associations  were  spreading 
throughout  the  country, — the  demand  for  Church  reform  M^as  ex- 
ceedingly loud, — numerous  overtures  were  laid  on  their  table  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  patronage,  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  popularize  the  Establishment  was  now  acknowledged 
by  many  of  its  leading  members.  The  more  cautious  trembled 
to  begin  to  legislate  amid  the  burst  of  excitement  which  the 
Reform  bill  had  produced;  but  the  court  could  neither  quell 
nor  withstand  the  impulse  coming  in  upon  them  from  without. 
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The  people  having  obtained  the  right  to  elect  their  parliamen- 
tary representatives,  now  demanded  the  right  to  elect  their  min- 
isters, who  were  to  officiate  in  their  parish  churches.  During  the 
spring  session  of  parliament,  56,000  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  patronage,  and  20,000 
for  dissevering  the  connection  between  church  and  state  ;  so  that 
the  public  mind  was  rolling  on  in  a  perfect  flood-tide  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  scheme  which  it  was  attempted 
to  carry,  was  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  patrons  and 
people,  the  clergy  standing  on  the  centre  of  the  beam,  and  caus- 
ing either  the  one  end  or  other  to  dip  or  rise  according  as  they 
quietly  moved  their  foot.  The  patron  was  still  to  have  the  right 
of  presenting  to  the  benefice.  The  people  were  to  have  the  right 
of  objecting  to  the  presentee,  with  or  loithout  assigning  any  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  him,  and  the  presbytery  were  to  sit  as  judges 
on  the  matter,  examining,  on  the  one  hand,  if  there  was  a  mali- 
cious combination  formed  against  the  presentee,  and  on  the  other, 
if  he  was  qualified  for  the  particular  parish,  and,  according  to 
their  judgment,  the  ordination  was  either  to  be  arrested  or  to  pro- 
ceed. The  real  power  was  thus  to  be  engrossed  by  the  clergy, 
and  the  two  other  parties  were  little  else  than  puppets. 

The  measure  which  sprang  from  the  overtures  presented,  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Thomson  of 
Perth,  and  one  of  his  main  arguments  let  out  partially  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  new  legislation.  "  Certain  of  the  Seceding  ministers," 
said  he,  "  have  recently  taken  up  a  new  position  towards  the  Es- 
tablished church,  and  avowed  a  determined  resolution  to  attempt 
its  overthrow.  At  the  present  moment  they  are,  in  pursuance  of 
that  resolution,  adopting  and  carrying  into  effect  measures  which 
I  cannot  reconcile  with  those  professions  of  devotedness  to  the 
spirituality  of  their  functions,  to  which  they  lay  claim  with  no 
small  measure  of  confidence.  Sir,  I  cannot,  knowing  what  I 
do  know  of  their  transactions — I  cannot  give  them,  at  least  a 
great  body  of  them,  credit  for  purity  of  principle,  and  purity  of 
motive  in  what  they  are  doing.  They  know  well — for  they  are 
cunning  in  their  generation,  and  foreseeing  too — they  know  well 
the  effect  which  such  a  measure,  as  what  is  projected  by  the 
authors  of  these  overtures,  will  have  on  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
tion of  Scotland — that  it  will  endear  to  them  their  mother  church 
— that  it  will  bring  back  many  of  those  who,  upon  principle,  have 
become    Seceders.      They  know   that,   and   they   know  also  the 
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effect  which  must  be  produced  on  their  pecuniary  resources,  which 
I  believe  in  many  quarters  are  already  in  a  state  of  considerable 
decay.  And  nothing,  I  am  certain,  therefore,  in  this  day's  transac- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly,  will  disappoint  them  more  than 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  to  prevent  effectually  the  intrusion  of 
ministers  into  j)arishes  ;  and  just  because  nothing  which  we  can 
do  will  more  effectually  prevent  that  disaffection  of  the  people 
which  they  do  not  fail  to  improve.  It  is  by  means  of  violent 
settlements  that  they  can  expect  to  increase  their  funds  and  their 
influence.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure  which  will  effectually 
prevent  all  such  settlements,  and  their  plea  with  the  people  must 
lose  its  influence  in  all  time  coming."*  The  measure  thus  pled  for 
was  lost  by  a  small  majority  of  twelve,  which  in  reality  was  a  step 
to  a  triumphant  victory,  when  it  should  be  next  debated. 

Before  the  Assembly  rose,  the  movement  party  managed  to 
make  an  opening  for  flooding  the  Assembly,  and  the  moderates, 
as  if  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  popular  measures,  actually  did 
themselves  what  proved  their  own  destruction  at  next  meeting  of 
Assembly.  To  consolidate  the  church  against  the  attacks  of 
its  assailants,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  hear  counsel,  in  the  year 
1834,  as  to  the  propriety  and  legality  of  admitting  ministers  of 
chapels-of-ease  to  be  members  of  church  courts,  having  sessions, 
and  exercising  discipline  like  other  clergymen  in  their  congrega- 
tion. Hitherto,  they  could  dispense  ordinances,  but  they  could 
not  rule  in  the  church.  The  moderates  perceiving  this  measure 
carried,  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  their  friends,  brought  in  an 
act  for  assigning  to  the  ministers  of  the  parliamentary  churches 
in  the  Highlands,  quoad  sacra  parishes,  and  for  authorizing  them 
to  discharge  all  the  functions  competent  for  an  Established  minis- 
ter. They  laid  themselves  prostrate  by  this  enactment,  and  placed 
with  their  own  hands  a  convenient  steppingstone,  by  which  the 
chapel-of-ease  ministers  might  mount  into  the  high  places  of  the 
church . 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  and  the  spring  of  1834,  the  ranks 
of  the  reformers  were  still  unbroken,  and  the  public  mind  was  im- 
patient that  reform  should  be  carried  into  every  department  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  the  state.  A  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Episcopal  church  had  become  law.  Its  supernumerary  bishops  were 
dismissed.     Its  surplus  revenues  were  next  to  be  devoted  to  a  gen- 

*  Report  of  the  Debate  on  the  Overtures  aneiit  Calls,  p.  7-     1833. 
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eral  system  of  education.  The  English  universities  were  expected 
to  be  thrown  open  to  Dissenters  as  national  institutions.  Church 
rates  were  to  cease.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  ag-ain  to  become 
the  church  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  even  to  recall  all  the  fair 
,  dreams,  for  they  proved  little  better,  which  floated  before  the 
/  popular  imagination.  The  leading  Whigs  at  the  bar  were  now 
I  the  leaders  of  the  movement  party  within  the  Assembly.  The 
reform  ministry  devolved  the  care  and  reformation  of  the  Scotch 
church  upon  them,  and  they  were  not  slack  in  attending  to  its  in- 
terests. In  the  month  of  February,  "  A  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  law  of  church  patronage,  and  to  inquire  how  far  that 
system  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  conducive  to  its  usefulness  and  prosperity." 
The  committee  instantly  g^t  doj{«"in  London,  and  examined  a 
great  number  of  witnesses.  They  were  most  careful,  however,  to 
examine  none  but  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  existence  of 
an  Established  church.  No  one  was  examined  from  the  United 
Secession,  Relief,  Independent,  or  Baptist  churches.  A  respectable 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  church  was  indeed  summoned,  but 
before  the  time  when  he  was  required  to  appear,  they  dispensed  with 
his  attendance  and  evidence.  Such  a  one-sided  committee  was 
evidently  intended  to  serve  a  sectarian  purpose,  and  accordingly, 
when  their  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  it  was  found  to  main- 
tain a  dead  silence  about  patronage  being  either  "  in  accordance" 
with,  or"  contrary  "to,  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  while  it  closed  with  a  warm  recommendation  on  a 
subject  upon  which  they  were  not  called  to  report,  and  on  which 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion,  as  they  had  not 
examined  any  voluntary  ministers  who  had  made  the  allegations 
against  which  they  delivered  their  oracular  decision  : — "  Your 
committee  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  legislature,  the  de- 
fence and  preservation  of  an  Establishment,  with  the  permanence 
of  which,  in  their  judgment,  the  general  prosperity  and  general 
welfare  of  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  intimately  interwoven." 
From  the  government  of  Earl  Grey,  conducted  in  Scotland  by 
Lords  Moncrieflf,  Murray,  and  Jeffrey,  the  reforming  portion  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  everything  to  expect,  and  nothing  to 
fear.  The  Voluntaries  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  gov- 
ernment would  rather  incorporate  the  Dissenters  with  the  church, 
than  dissolve  the  connection  between  church  and  state.      They 
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tlierefore  memorialized  the  premier,  sent  a  petition  to  parliament 
from  Glasgow,  signed,  in  ten  days,  bj^  forty-nine  thousand,  and 
appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Earl  Grey,  and  state  their 
sentiments,  and  disabuse  his  mind  of  those  prejudices  under  which 
he  seemed  to  be  labouring,  as  to  the  number,  influence,  and 
grievances  of  Dissenters.  London  became  the  focus  of  ecclesias- 
tical representations. 

During  this  period  of  public  excitement,  the  Relief  synod  was 
comparatively  calm.  At  its  meeting  in  1833,  it  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  improvement  of  its  Psalmody, — the  institu- 
tion of  a  Home  Mission  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  destitute  parts 
of  the  country, — the  furtherance  of  the  labours  of  the  committee, 
which  was  to  write  the  history  of  the  body,  and  other  routine  and 
necessary  business.  It  did  not  thrust  itself  forward  in  any  politi- 
cal affair.  Its  equanimity  was  even  little,  if  anything,  disturbed 
at  its  meeting  in  May  1834.  At  this  meeting,  an  overture  was 
brought  up  by  the  presbytery  of  Dysart,  "  that  the  synod  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  lead  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
United  Secession  body,  as  a  sister  church,  with  a  view  ultimate- 
ly to  a  union."  This  measure  had  been  in  contemplation  for 
several  years,  and  had  rather  been  retarded  than  accelerated  by 
the  measure  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1831,  the  writer 
of  this  history  had,  by  request  of  some  friends,  preached  at 
the  opening  of  synod  upon  '  Relief  Terms  of  Communion,' 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Secession  church  a  correct  notion 
of  what  they  were,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  false  impression 
abroad  upon  the  subject.  The  sermon  was  printed  by  request 
of  synod  for  this  very  purpose.  The  synod  was  therefore  expect- 
ing, year  after  year,  an  overture  on  union  with  the  Secession. 
The  spirit  of  the  overture  presented  was  approved  of,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  business, 
to  take  it  up,  and  discuss  it  at  next  meeting  of  synod. 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  of  incorporating  the  Relief 
church  with  the  Establishment  was  broached  in  the  pages  of  the 
Instructor.  It  was  proposed  "  to  receive  them  and  other  dis- 
senting chapels,  whose  ministers  and  elders  were  willing  to  accept 
of  the  boon,  into  the  Establishment,  and  to  make  application  to 
government  for  an  annual  grant  of  money  to  augment  their  sti- 
pends, so  that  there  might  be  none  below  £100.  It  was  con- 
ceived that  there  could  be  no  valid  reason — considering  the  cause 
of  their  dissent,  '  Patronage' — why  they  should  reject  it."      The 
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lure  was  not  grasped  at.     It  showed,  however,  what  was  desired 
by  some  scheming  churclnnen. 

The  popular  section  of  the  Assembly  had  taken  every  means 
to  get  the  House  filled  with  their  friends  at  its  meeting  in  1834. 
The  countenance  and  patronage  of  government  were  all  in  their 
favour.  The  spirit  of  reform  operated,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
upon  the  kind  of  elders  returned  by  the  boroughs.  The  ministers 
of  the  parliamentary  churches  were  an  adverse  element  against 
the  moderates,  as  they  were  all  expectants  of  preferment.  In 
making  up  the  roll,  the  popular  party  being  the  majority,  they, 
without  much  ceremony,  had  kept  some  of  the  moderates  from 
taking  their  seat.  The  combination  of  circumstances  on  their 
behalf,  within  the  court,  was  most  propitious;  while  the  clamour 
of  the  Voluntaries  without  drove  all  the  members  of  Assembly 
close  together,  made  them  forget  differences,  and  act  as  one 
man.  Lord  Moncrieff"  became  leader  for  the  time  of  the  court, 
and  brought  forward  a  motion  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
last  year  had  been  proposed.  His  lordship  was  a  judge — the 
echo  it  was  understood  of  the  administration,  honoured  for  the 
sake  of  his  father — and  well-skilled  by  repute  in  ecclesiastical 
law.  And  thus  he  had  many  recommendations  to  give  weight 
to  his  opinions,  when  he  solemnly  propounded  his  measure,  and 
>5taked  his  reputation  on  the  fact  that  it  was  as  agreeable  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  church,  as  it  was  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Men  easily  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  true.  It  has 
since  ooze(^  out,  that  the  present  Lord  Cockburn,  then  one  of 
the  legaTadvisers  for  Scotland,  also  countenanced  the  Assembly, 
in  taking  the  perilous  step  which  they  ventured  to  take.  Drs. 
Mearns  and  Cook,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
(Hope,)  warned  the  Assembly  that  they  were  about  to  make  an 
infringement  on  the  civil  rights  of  patrons,  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  an  act  of  the  legislature, — that  the 
law  knew  of  no  power  in  the  heads  of  families  to  veto  the  presen- 
tee,— that  it  would  bring  the  church  into  collision  with  the  state, 
— that  it  would  not  satisfy  the  mass  of  the  people, — that  it  would 
alienate  the  higher  orders  from  the  church, — and  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  in  the  whole  business  they 
were  contemplating  the  increase  of  their  own  power.  After  a 
long  debate,  the  Assembly  came  to  a  vote,  when  the  following 
enactment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six,  amid  the  most 
exuberant  joy  of  its  supporters  and  adherents  : 
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"•  Edinburgh,  May  'i\st,  1834 — The  General  Assembly  de- 
clare, that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  this  church,  that  no  pastor 
shall  be  intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
])eople ;  and,  in  order  that  this  principle  may  be  carried  into  full 
effect,  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  presbyteries  of  this  church,  do  declare,  enact,  and  ordain, 
That  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  presbyteries,  that  if,  at  the 
moderating  in  a  Call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major  part 
of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion, and  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  shall  disapprove  of 
the  person  in  whose  favour  the  Call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated 
in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the 
presbytery  rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected 
accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all  con- 
cerned; but  that,  if  the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  families 
shall  not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  pres- 
bytery shall  proceed  with  the  settlement  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  church :  And  farther  declare,  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to 
be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  re- 
quired, solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence  of  the  presbytery,  that 
he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the 
congregation. 

"  The  General  Assembly  agree  to  transmit  the  above  overture 
to  presbyteries  for  their  opinion,  and,  without  a  vote,  convert  the 
same  into  an  Interim  Act." 

The  persons  who  voted  for  Lord  Moncrieff's  motion  were 
henceforward  called  non-intrusionists.  The  motion  being  on  the 
spot  formed  into  an  interim  act,  was  ever  after  styled  the  veto 
act.  The  old  dominant  party  in  the  church  was  now  considered 
to  be  all  but  annihilated.  The  non-intrusionists,  however,  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  to  guard  against  any  speedy  reaction  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  carry  out  their  popular  plans,  proceeded 
■  at  a  subsequent  sederunt  to  receive  chapel-of-ease  ministers  as 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  by  a  de- 
claratory act,  at  once  to  give  them  a  place  in  their  church  courts. 
Dr.  Cook  maintained  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to 
place  chapels  on  the  same  footing  as  parish  churches,  as  the 
whole  system  of  parish  arrangements  was  the  eifect  of  civil  legis- 
lation. Besides,  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  church 
ifseif,  to  make  such  a  change  by  a  declaratory  law.     In  a  struggfe 
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for  victory,  men  do  notjsalter  about  forms.  Might  tlien  is  often 
right.  Had  the  veto  act  not  been  made  an  interim  law  till  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  presbyteries,  and  had  the  chapel  ministers  not 
been  placed  in  church  courts,  to  vote  in  presbyteries  during  1834, 
and  thereby  entirely  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  representa- 
tives for  next  Assembly,  the  non-intrusionists  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  had  a  very  short  reign;  for  the  sovereign  and  his 
court  were  running  their  last  sands  of  Reform,  and  ere  the  meet- 
ing of  Assembly  in  1835,  the  king  had  given  unequivocal  intima- 
tions that  henceforward  he  wished  "the  drag  put  upon  the  wheel," 
and  that  things  in  church  and  state  should  continue  as  they  were. 

Both  parties  in  the  Assembly,  during  the  carrying  of  these 
measures,  spoke  very  disparagingly  of  the  Dissenters.  If  Dr. 
Chalmers,  as  the  leader  of  the  one  section,  declared  "  that  the 
Dissenting  bodies,  retaining  the  form  of  sound  words,  have  be- 
come spiritually  dead;  or,  if  they  still  own  any  fire  and  fervour  at 
all,  it  is  but  the  fervour  of  earthly  passions, — the  fire  of  fierce 
and  unhallowed  politics," — Dr.  Cook,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
nounced "  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  Scotland  as  political  agi- 
tators, who  had  become  a  public  nuisance  which  no  government 
could  long  tolerate,"  and  whom  the  non-intrusionists,  under  their 
new  law,  would  soon  learn  to  imitate.  Whatever  the  Dissenters, 
who  had  their  faults,  owe  to  their  charity,  they  at  least  owe  some- 
thing to  their  honesty,  and  that  they  were  not  kept  in  ignorance, 
that  it  would  be  flying  from  the  lion  to  the  bear,  and  from  the 
bear  to  the  lion,  whichsoever  party  had  the  pre-eminence. 

Seldom  have  a  party  made  such  shipwreck  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired power  as  did  the  non-intrusionists.  They  had  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  oil  upon  the  troubled  waves  of  Scotland.  Principle, 
as  well  as  policy,  required  it  of  them,  and  yet  they  did  the  very 
reverse  of  what  they  should  have  done,  and  homologated  one  of 
those  very  acts  for  which  they  had  long  blamed  the  moderate 
party.  They  had  testified  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  against  the 
moderates  for  passing  the  act  of  1799,  by  which  every  evangelical 
minister  of  any  other  denomination  had  been  disqualified  for 
preaching  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  They  held  that 
this  was  making  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  sectarian  church,  and 
that  it  was  putting  an  end  to  the  communion  of  all  true  believers, 
which  was  clearly  taught  in  the  scriptures  and  Confession  of  Faith. 
In  jn-actice,  they  had  also  for  many  years  carried  on  religious 
societies  with  Dissenters,  as  brethren  in  the  ministry.     Now  was 
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the  time  to  show  themselves  great  and  generous, — to  repeal  this 
act,  and  to  declare  dissenting  evangelical  churches  sister  churches. 
It  would  have  put  violent  Dissenters  into  a  false  position,  and  won 
a  meed  of  praise  from  all  parties  in  the  land.  Instead  of  this, 
they  drew  the  lines  of  circumvallation  round  the  Establishment 
closer  than  ever;  elevated  the  "  Establishment  principle"  into  a 
term  of  communion;  ranked  Voluntaries  with  infidels,  Socinians, 
and  Papists,  and  took  measures  to  crush  them,  and  build  them 
down,  unless  they  would  consent  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Allowing  that  the  Dissenters  were  too 
political,  they  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  them  in  Christian  philanthropy,  and  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  only  dominant  in  point  of  wealth 
and  numbers,  but  dominant  by  goodness  and  grace.  Amid  the 
acclamations  of  victory,  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  truly  great 
thing  was  strangely  lost  sight  of. 

Two  committees  were  instantly  appointed  by  the  Assembly ; — 
the  one  on  church  extension,  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  made 
convener,  and  the  other  was  instructed  to  use  means  to  pro- 
cure state-endowments,  of  which  Mr.  Ferguson  was  to  take  the 
direction.  The  aim  of  the  one  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  state 
of  church  accommodation  throughout  the  country,  to  collect  funds, 
and  to  mature  a  plan  for  their  distribution ;  while  the  aim  of  the 
other  was  to  ply  the  different  members  of  administration,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  procuring  a  grant  of 
public  money  for  endowing  the  chapel-of-ease  ministers,  now  re- 
ceived, and  the  clergymen  of  those  churches  which  were  to  be 
reared  throughout  the  country.  Church  associations  were  now 
formed  throughout  Scotland  for,  counteracting  the  Voluntaries, 
and  extending  the  Establishment.  The  zeal  of  the  non-intru- 
sionists  was  young,  warm,  and  productive.  Golden  fruit  was 
hanging  from  every  twig,  if  they  could  only  find  hands  to  gather  it. 
Party  spirit  was  invoked  to  the  aid  of  principle.  In  a  few  months 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  in  the  shape  of  "  a  circular,"  was 
diffused  throughout  all  corners  of  the  land,  and  his  denunciations 
in  it  of  Voluntaries  as  "  spoliators  lifting  up  unhallowed  hands  to  \ 
mutilate  and  destroy,"  produced  a  surprising  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  He  got  credit  for  being  as  sincere  as  he  was  warm ;  and 
his  appeal,  aided  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made, 
opened  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  church  in  its  adherents,  of  which 
they  had  formerly  been  altogether  ignorant. 
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In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  Relief  synod  met  as  usual,  not  in- 
sensible to  the  movements  which  were  now  going  on,  but  re- 
solved, as  a  body,  to  seek  the  path  of  duty,  and  calmly  to  abide 
the  issue.  It  was  now  to  appearance  becoming  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death — existence  or  non-existence.  Their  principles,  as  a 
body,  made  them  abhor  every  thing  like  taxation  for  religion, 
and  especially  taxation  for  supporting  those  from  whose  church 
they  had  dissented.  They,  accordingly,  not  only  passed  resolu- 
tions against  the  grant  of  public  money,  for  which  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  then  praying,  but  they  resolved  to  approach 
both  houses  of  parliament  by  petition. 

The  question  of  union  with  the  Secession  also,  came  before 
the  court,  from  the  minutes  of  last  year.  Fresh  overtures  upon 
the  subject,  and  a  friendly  communication  from  the  Secession 
synod,  were  affectionately  entertained.  The  union  was  opposed 
by  no  one.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Campbelton,  while  he  spoke 
in  its  favour,  yet  wished  the  question  of  union  put  upon  a  broader 
basis,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  evangelical  Presbyterians.  Pres- 
byteries, sessions,  and  congregations,  were  recommended  to  take 
the  question  of  union  with  the  Secession  church  into  their  serious 
consideration,  and  report  at  next  meeting  of  synod,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  cultivate  Christian  and  ministerial  intercourse. 

There  was  thus  a  fair  prospect  that  two  churches,  which 
were  the  same  in  their  doctrine,  ordinances,  sacraments,  govern- 
ment, and  general  rules  of  church  polity,  and  which  had  dissented 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  nearly  the  same  grounds,  would 
soon  become  ecclesiastically  one,  and  heal  one  of  those  divisions 
which  mar  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  church  of  Christ.  It 
was  always  held  that  the  principles  of  the  Relief  church  were 
those  of  union,  and  not  of  division.  It  was  honourable  to  the 
Secession  church,  that  after  she  had  healed  her  own  great  divi- 
sion, so  that  scarcely  a  scar  remained,  she  was  now  willing  to 
embody  a  new  party  into  her  communion,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion 
all  those  harsh  speeches  and  fiery  bickerings,  which  had  marked 
former  contendings  for  party  peculiarities.  The  liberalizing 
influence  of  the  age,  and  the  sifting  winds  of  free  discussion,  had 
harmonized  both  parties  in  their  lesser  peculiarities.  In  doctrinal 
matters  they  had  always  believed  and  spoken  alike.  Forbearance 
on  lesser  topics  was  now  openly  professed,  and  all  cause  of 
quarrel  and  distinction  had  apparently  ceased. 

The  reeling  state  of  matters,  as  to  Establishments,  had  not  yet 
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subsided.  Political  parties  were  still  jostling  each  other.  "  The 
marriage  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,"  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Cook  of  Belfast,  "  was  consummated."  The  Orange 
Episcopal  ministers  of  Ireland  were  agitating,  along  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  for  preserving 
their  immunities  and  revenues  untouched.  Not  a  fraction  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  Irish  church  must  be  taken  by  parlia- 
ment and  devoted  to  education. 

Several  things  had  occurred  from  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,   in    1834,    till  its    rfieeting,  in    183.5,   which   greatly 
encouraged  the  hope  of  the  non-intrusionists  that  the  field  was 
their  own,   and  that  the    strong  and  liberal  hand   of  the    state 
would  lift  them  out  of  all  their  difficulties,  and  place  them  above 
the  reach  of  the  angry  billows  of  the  sectaries  and  Voluntaries. 
A   little  bill   of  Colquhoun's  had   quietly  glided  through   both 
Houses   of  Parliament,  which  empowered  presbyteries  to   build 
churches   by  voluntary  contributions,  to  assign  to  them  parishes 
quoad  spiritualia,  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  minis- 
ter should  be  presented  or  chosen.      This  little  lever  put  an  enor- 
mous  power  into  the  hands  of  the  church  courts,  of  the  legality 
of  which,  however,  there  are  grave  doubts  yet  to  be  soh-ed  in 
courts  of  law.      Peel  had   also,   in    November    1834,   succeeded 
Melbourne    as    premier,  and    had    inserted    into  His    Majesty's 
speech  from  the  throne  a  promise  of  endowments  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  this  after  both  the  veto  and  chapel  acts  had 
passed  the  Assembly.      This  was  most  auspicious.      Sir  Robert 
had,  indeed,  been  compelled  to  resign  in  April,  because  he  was 
outvoted    on    the    appropriation    clause   in  the  Irish  tithe  bill; 
but  the  former  colleagues  of  Lord  Melbourne  had  returned  to 
office,   and    these  were    the  friends    of  the    non-intrusion   party. 
To  appearance,  they  had  the  countenance  of  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  neither  party  would  venture,  in  the  commo_mL state 
of  matters,  to  disoblige  the  Church  of  Scotland.      The  Assembly 
of   1835  was  a  buoyant    meeting.     Dr.  Chalmers,  as  convener 
of  the  committee  on  church  extension,  reported  that  the  grand 
total  subscribed  in  one  year  was  £57,21.5  7s.  9d. ;  the  number  of 
new  places  of  worship  was  sixty-three  ;  and  that  the  country  had 
entered  upon  a  splendid   career   of  liberality  on  behalf  of  the 
church.     He  was  to   proceed  to  London  next  week  to  urge  the 
claims    of  the   Church   of  Scotland  upon  the   government ;    ask 
them  to  endow  the  chapels  built  or  to  be  erected ;  he   had  every 
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confidence  in  a  paternal  government,  Avhen  he  laid  so  much 
money  for  the  rearing  of  churches  at  its  feet;  and  he  begged  the 
Assembly  to  send  a  deputation  after  him  to  aid  him  in  the  work, 
when  he  had  paved  the  way  to  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  In 
London  things  were  found  somewhat  different  from  what  was  ex- 
pected. Melbourne  never  would  give  up  the  question  of  Scotch 
endowments  to  Fox  Maule  and  the  clique  of  lawyers  in  parlia- 
ment-house, Edinburgh,  but  exercised  a  judgment  of  discretion  ; 
and  the  utmost  he  would  grant  was  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
visit  Scotland,  and  inquire  into  the  real  deficiency  of  church  ac- 
commodation and  pastoral  superintendence ;  which  afterwards,  in 
1836,  executed  its  trust  with  great  diligence  and  impartiality. 

Hope  was  now  a  little  deferred ;  but  expectation  was  not 
blasted.  The  building  of  new  extension  churches  still  went  on. 
Many  of  them  were  put  down  by  the  side  of  Dissenting  churches. 
Dissenting  ministers  were  waited  on  to  inquire  if  they  Avould  join 
the  Establishment,  otherwise  a  church  would  be  built  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  prospect  of  an  endowment  was  held  out  to 
all  evangelical  Dissenters  who  would  join  their  ranks.  The  Old 
Light  Burghers,  as  a  synod,  opened  up  a  correspondence  about 
uniting  with  the  Establishment,  "  in  these  times,"  said  they,  "  of 
loud  and  unreasonable  hostility  to  the  connection  of  church  and 
state ;"  and  after  years  of  humbling  negotiation,  a  portion  of  them 
\^  crept  within  its  pale. 

Principal  M'Farlane,  in  the  debate  on  Calls,  declared  that  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not 
induce  the  great  leading  denominations  of  Dissenters  to  join  the 
church.  In  this  he  discovered  his  usual  soundness  of  judgment. 
None  of  the  Secession  were  moved  from  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
their  former  principles.  Only  two  of  the  Relief  went  oif  from  the 
synod,  and  neither  of  them  managed  to  carry  his  church  with  him. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Fyfe,  of  Dumfries,  though  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  allowed  his  church  to  dwindle  into  a  handful.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Relief  synod,  in  1835,  "  The  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  re- 
ported that  the  congregation  of  Dumfries,  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Fyfe,  was  receiving  regular  supply  of  sermon  from  proba- 
tioners." Their  plan  was  to  call  a  helper  and  successor  to  Mr. 
Fyfe,  to  carry  on  with  talent  ani,aliiiity  the  dispensation  of  re- 
ligious ordinances.  To  remove  some  of  the  debt  which  had 
accumulated  upon  the  chvu'ch  and  manse,  Mr.  Fyfe  made  two 
excursions  into  England,  and,  as   a   Relief  Dissenting  minister, 
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collected  from  the  Dissenters  considerable  sums  of  money.  Still 
!iis  brethren  had  little  confidence  in  him,  as  he  was  always  wheed- 
Ung  about  Established  ministers  ;  and,  from  the  time  that  endow- 
ments began  to  be  talked  of  as  all  but  certain,  to  every  chapel 
connected  with  the  Establishment,  public  report  everywhere  bruited 
the  information  that  Mr.  Fyfe  was  about  to  join  the  Establish- 
ment, and  take  his  church  with  him.  His  presbytery  were  com- 
pelled, for  the  vindication  of  their  own  fidelity  to  the  body,  to 
question  him  on  the  point.  He  denied,  and  shuffled,  and  ex- 
plained the  thing-  away,  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  people, 
when  he- found  himself  in  dangler  of  being;  dealt  with  for  following 
divisive  courses.  He  denied  making  any  application  to  the  Estab- 
lishment on  the  very  day,  and  almost  at  the  very  hour,  when 
the  Established  Presbytery  was  considering  his  accession  to  the 
Church,  and  a  deputation  from  his  congregation  were  arranging 
the  terms  of  his  admission.  An  illegal  and  clandestine  meet- 
ing of  his  society  was  held,  when  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  present  voted  to  join  the  Establishment.  His  admission 
was  huddled  over  at  a  single  sederunt ;  and  two  Established 
ministers  were  appointed  to  preach  in  his  church  on  Sabbath. 
The  Presbytery  of  Relief  M'ere  sitting  at  the  time  when  they 
heard  of  his  dereliction  of  principle,  and  the  illegality  of  the 
Established  Presbytery  seizing  upon  property  which  was  not 
built  for  their  use.  An  interdict  was  craved  and  granted  by 
the  sheriff, — the  informality  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  church 
was  voted  away  was  inquired  into  and  exposed, — the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  was  produced,  and  the  cormorants,  who 
wished  to  appropriate  to  themselves  what  they  had  neither  reared 
nor  paid  for,  were  ignominiously  stripped  before  a  court  of  law, 
of  what  they  would  have  theftuously  seized  for  their  denomi- 
nation. It  was  a  providential  thing  that  "the  constitution" 
was  discovered  in  a  writer's  office  during-  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cess, otherwise  the  adherents  of  the  synod  might  have  been 
wearied  out,  and  deprived  of  their  property  by  a  long,  vexa- 
tious, and  expensive  process.  This  case  was  speedily  terminated. 
The  next,  which  occurred  immediately  thereafter,  was  one  of 
far  more  importance.  It  ultimately  vindicated,  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner,  the  civil  rights  of  Dissenters. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  CAMPBELTON  CASE— CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  Campbelton  Relief  church  case  was  a  very  vexatious  and 
])rotracted  legal  process.  It  commenced  in  1835,  and  was  not 
terminated  till  1839.  It  sprang  out  of  the  Voluntary  con- 
troversy and  the  Church  extension  scheme.  The  non-intrusion 
party  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  principally  supplied 
the  sinews  of  war;  and  had  they  been  successful,  their  success 
would  have  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  Dissenting  churches. 
After  a  lengthened  litigation  they  were  completely  foiled.  The 
civil  courts  of  the  country  amply  vindicated  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Dissenters.  They  recognised  the  great  principle,  that  the 
courts  of  law  would  not  review  the  sentence  of  a  Dissenting 
church  court  as  to  its  forms  or  merits,  but  consider  it  as  a  res 
Judicata.  They  would  take  the  judgment  as  a  fact,  but  they 
would  not^ognosce  it.  They  might  inquire  into  its  civil  effects, 
l)ut  they  would  niSitner  reverse  nor  confirm  the  judgment  itself. 
This  was  a  most  important  decision  to  the  Dissenting  interest  in 
Scotland. 

The  early  history  of  the  Campbelton  congregation  has  already 
been  given.  They  left  the  Establishment  after  having  struggled 
in  vain  for  twenty  years,  and  at  vast  expense,  by  protests  and  ap- 
peals for  redress  of  their  grievances,  built  for  themselves  a  meeting- 
house, in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  could  be  given  them  by 
the  clergy  of  the  country,  and  proprietors  of  land  in  the  place, 
connected  themselves  with  the  Relief  denomination,  and  obtained 
Mr.  Pinkerton  as  the  pastor  of  their  choice.  The  ministers  of  the 
Establishment  for  a  long  time  thereafter  took  up  the  positioji  of 
sullen  distance  towards  them,  annoying  them  now  and  then  a  little 
by  domineering  over  their  minister,  and  laying  claim  to  their  col- 
lections for  behoof  of  the  poor.  Such  fretting  persecutions  kept 
iheir  feelings  in  a  state  of  irritation  against   the  national  church, 
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and  served  to  unite  them  more  closely  as  a  society  of  Dissenting 
Lowlanders,  who  were  hving  among  a  people  that  were  aliens  to 
/them  in  blood,  language,  and  religion.  ^■ 

\j  The  most  fiery  tempers,  however,  will  cool.  During  the  pas- 
torate of  their  second  minister,  Mr.  Fergus,  opposition  to  the  Re- 
lief church  not  only  died  away  among  the  civic  authorities  of  the 
town,  but  proffers  were  made  to  him,  that  if  he  would  join  the 
Establishment,  his  meeting-house  would  be  made  a  parish  church, 
and  he  himself  would  be  constituted  a  regular  parish  minister. 
He  promptly  but  politely  declined  the  offer.  He  had  too  much 
principle,  to  prove  unfaithful  to  his  ordination  vows,  and  sacrifice 
the  liberties  of  a  people  he  was  solemnly  bound  to  protect. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fergus  to  America,  and  when  the 
Campbelton  Relief  church  was  vacant,  in  1822,  an  overture  was 
made  to  the  managers, — "  That  the  congregation  should  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  national  church,  and  be  constituted  a  regular 
parish,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."* 
Though  this  proposal  was  addressed  to  the  managers,  and  came 
from  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  town,  who  assured 
them  that  "  he  had  informed  himself  particularly  on  the  subject, 
and  ascertained  its  practicability,"  yet  it  was  never  communicated 
to  the  congregation,  and  was  allowed  by  the  court  of  management 
to  drop  into  oblivion.  They  cautiously  required  the  proposer,  who 
w  orshipped  one  half  of  each  Sabbath  in  their  meeting-house,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  parish  church,  "  to  write  out  his  plan." 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  never  done.  The  full 
development  of  the  scheme  on  paper  would  have  been  putting 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  people  wherewith  to  assail  and 
batter  down  the  plausible  project  of  union  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Old  wounds,  in  the  course  of  the  written  and  pointed 
discussion  of  the  project,  would  speedily  have  been  opened,  and  they 
would  have  seen  that  they  were,  in  the  main,  to  be  put  under  the 
same  legal  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  which  their  fathers 
had,  with  great  sacrifices  of  money,  toil,  and  mental  agony, 
wrought  out  their  deliverance. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  was  speedily 
ordained  over  the  vacant  congregation,  it  was  hopeless  to  inter- 
meddle, or  to  throw  out  any  lures  to  him  or  his  people.  He 
would  ha^^e  set  his  _face  like  a  flint  against  every  thing  like  ter- 
giversation. 

*  Miiiute  book  of  the  congregation.     Alexander  Beith's  Letter. 
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Having  been  removed  to  Kilmarnock,  he  was  succeeded  in 
1829  by  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  who  was  ordained,  according  to 
the  usual  ecclesiastical  forms,  by  the  Glasgow  Relief  Presbytery 
M  ith  very  cheering  prospects  of  success.  There  had  been  a  division 
at  his  election,  and  the  leading  people  in  the  society  voted  for  other 
candidates,  but  there  was  no  rancour  of  feeling;  and  from  the  large 
and  respectable  congregation  filling  the  church  to  overflowing,  he 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  young.  His  talents  were 
popular;  and  his  brethren  were  desirous  and  hopeful  that  he  would 
win  all  hearts  to  himself. 

The  Voluntary  controversy  was  then  beginning  to  be  broached 
throughout  the  country.  Like  other  young  ardent  minds,  he  had 
caught  the  flame  even  while  he  was  a  student.  At  its  first  breaking- 
out,  he  had  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  its  favour,  in  the  Calton 
Relief  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  after  his  ordination 
was  a  little  intemperate  in  its  advocacy.  During  a  public  enter- 
tainment in  the  town-hall,  he  drew  upon  himself  marked  disap- 
probation, for  the  acerbity  of  his  party  spirit.  Being  refused  the 
use  of  the  bell  on  the  town-hall  for  calling  his  people  together  for 
public  worship,  which  was  wont  to  be  given,  he,  with  a  towering 
independency  of  spirit,  summoned  together  his  congregation,  who 
speedily  reared  a  tower  and  bell  for  themselves,  so  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  civic  and  church  domination.  Many  of  his  best 
friends,  and  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Relief  interest,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  step,  but  rather  than  offend  him,  they  allowed  it  to 
proceed. 

The  introduction  of  a  fresh  religious  party  into  Campbelton  in- 
sensibly began  to  work  a  change  among  the  religious  denominations 
already  in  the  place.  The  Secession  never  had  set  up  a  church  in 
Campbelton.  Those  of  their  members  who  came  to  reside  in 
the  town  generally  joined  the  Relief  church.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Smith's  ordination,  however,  the  Seceders  fixed  upon  Campbelton 
as  a  preaching-station,  and  after  a  little  built  a  meeting-house, 
and  began  to  organize  a  church.  The  Secession  members 
connected  with  the  Relief  church  withdrew,  and  others  also 
Avent  along  with  them.  Offence  was  taken  at  some  expressions 
which  were  reported  to  have  been  used  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Glasgow.  As  the  breach  was  thereby  widened  between  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  Seceders,  so  the  antipathies  were  also  diminished  and  be- 
came fewer  between  him  and  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment. 
A  novel  and  very  unexpected  intercourse  immediately  sprung  up 
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between  the  Relief  clergyman  and  the  church  ministers,  in  1834, 
and  people  began  to  inquire  in  what  this  would  end.  It  was  deemed 
passing  strange  that  while  the  Established  ministers  throughout 
Scotland  would  not  even  appear  on  a  platform  with  Dissenters, 
they  should  be  condescending  enough  to  preach  in  the  Camp- 
belton  Relief  pulpit.  In  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  by  the  walls 
of  Troy,  an  enemy  with  a  full  hand  and  a  smiling  countenance 
was  an  object  of  suspicion.  The  golden  promises  which  were 
held  out  to  all  Dissenters,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  to  join  the 
Establishment,  and  participate  in  those  endowments  which  were 
to  be  got  for  all  churches  not  supported  by  teinds,  had  their  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  did  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  now  approved  of  a  state  provision  for  the  clergy.  A 
change  was  evidently  coming  over  his  mind,  but  to  what  extent 
it  would  carry  him  was  a  problem  which  circumstances  only 
could  solve. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Relief  Presbytery,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1835,  the  attention  of  the  court  was  first 
drawn  to  the  prevalent  rumours  that  Mr.  Smith  of  Campbelton 
was  about  to  alienate  his  church  from  the  synod,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  Establishment.  The  ^umour  usually  was  heard  under  the  form 
of  a  boasting  declaration  from  churc^jmen,  that  things  were  in_^ 
train  for  their  getting  the  Campbelton  Relief  church.  The 
presbytery  were  loath  to  credit  the  report  that  he  would  clan- 
destinely prove  unfaithful  to  the  Relief  denomination,  or  if  he 
should  change  his  principles,  that  a  whole  congregation  would 
break  up  their  religious  connection,  and  march  away  in  his  train. 
At  the  same  time,  the  case  of  Fyfe  of  Dumfries,  who  had  denied 
till  the  last  that  he  was  about  to  prove  unfaithful,  was  a  warning 
lately  given  them  not  to  trust  too  securely  to  apoearances,  when 
the  foundations  of  society  were  being  moved  and  shaken.  That 
the  presbytery  might  not  deal  in  a  rash  and  unfriendly  way  with 
a  brother,,  nor  ^ove  unfaithful  to  the  trust  of  watching  over  those 
churches  which  were  committed  to  their  care  by  the  synod,  they 
resolved  both  to  inquire  into  the  rumour,  and  yet  to  do  it  in  the 
kindest  way  possible.  Lest  it  should  prove  after  all  a  malicious 
report,  they  resolved  not  even  to  record  it  in  their  minutes;  because 
if  once  engrossed,  it  would  not  easily  be  wiped  out.  The  best  per- 
son to  inquire  at  was  considered  to  be  himself.  It  was  the  most 
straight-forward  course  of  procedure.  They  instructed  their  clerk 
officially  to  write  him  an  easy  friendly  letter  stating  the  facts,  and 
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at  the  same  time  summoning  him  to  meet  his  brethren  in  Glasgow, 
and  give  explanations  on  the  subject. 

To  this  letter  for  weeks  no  answer  was  returned.  It  was 
known  that  Mr.  Smith  had  been  in  the  Low  country,  and  yet 
he  had  not  called  upon  any  of  his  bretliren  to  inquire  why 
he  was  written  to,  or  to  make  any  arrangements  for  affording 
them  the  meeting  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain.  These 
facts  deepened  the  suspicions  which  were  now  settling  down  upon 
the  minds  of  his  presbytery.  At  length  a  short  note  arrived, 
immediately  before  the  regular  meeting  of  presbytery,  declining 
to  meet  with  his  brethren,  or  give  them  any  information  about 
the  rumoured  alienation  of  his  church.  This  letter  was  scarcely 
read  in  court,  and  the  resolution  taken  to  visit  Campbelton 
and  make  inquiries  upon  the  spot,  when  a  member  of  presby- 
tery handed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  one  of  his 
elders,  describing  Mr.  Smith  as  having  "commenced  his  Estab- 
lished career"  under  the  guise  of  discussing  and  opposing  the 
union  with  the  Secession,  and  imploring  that  some  person  should 
be  sent  down  "  to  discuss  the  matter,  so  that  the  people  might 
not  be  blinded  with  sophistry."  The  presbytery  saw  that  they 
must  fehher  )act  promptly,  or  it  would  soon  be  too  late  to 
act  at  all.  "  After  long  deliberation,  during  which  every  conceiv- 
able view  was  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  tender- 
ness towards  Mr.  Smith  should  be  combined  with  dutiful  respect 
to  the  Relief  interest,  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  of  the  presby- 
tery should  be  held  at  Campbelton,  on  Tuesday  the  13th  October, 
in  the  Relief  church  there,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  and  the  session 
and  managers  be  summoned  to  attend  said  meeting,  so  that  the 
presbytery  may  examine  on  the  spot  the  state  of  matters  in  that 
church  in  reference  to  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Relief 
synod,  and  take  measures  for  that  adherence  being  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  seeing  that  unfavourable  reports  on  this  subject  are 
abroad  which  imperatively  call  for  the  presbytery 'investigation."* 

When  the  members  of  presbytery  arrived  late^JW^Q  evening, 
at  Campbelton,  b^steam-boat,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  commotion.  Hundreds  encircled  them  on  the  quay,  and 
eagerly  asked,  "Are  you  able  to  fight  all  the  lawyers  in  the  town?" 
There  was  no  appearance  of  Mr.  Smith  to  welcome  his  brethren. 
Things  wore  a  very  unfavourable  aspect.      In  the  morning,  the 

*  Minute  of  Glasgow  Relief  Presbytery. 
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presbytery  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Smith  to  speak  with  him  as 
a  brother,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  from  him  friendly  explanations 
as  to  the  rumours  which  were  afloat.  His  reception  of  them  was 
cold  and  distant,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  inti- 
mated that  he  had  another  meeting  which  he  wished  to  attend. 
The  conference  closed  before  it  could  be  said  to  have  been  opened. 
The  committee  reported  with  grief  their  want  of  success  to  their 
constituents,  and  Mr.  Smith  repaired  to  a  meeting  in  a  writer's 
office,  where  it  was  understood  the  same  gentlemen  of  the  law- 
were  met,  of  whom  the  Christian  people  seemed  to  have  so  much 
dread,  and  who  on  all  occasions  afterwards  appeared  as  the  coun- 
sellors and  supporters  of  Mr.  Smith. 

When  the  presbytery  met  in  the  church  with  the  session  and 
managers,  for  the  proposed  investigation,  the  church,  which  con- 
tains about  fifteen  hundred,  was  filled.  The  presbytery  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  the  records  of  the  church  contained.  No 
hint  had  ever  been  given  them  on  the  subject.  When  the 
managers  and  session,  however,  produced  their  respective  minute 
books,  they  were  astonished  above  measure  on  discovering  the  trans- 
actions which  had  been  pushed  forward  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Smith,  from  the  time  that  he  had  received  the  summons  of  Mr. 
Ewing.  By  a  long  letter  and  otherwise,  he  had  pressed  them  to 
meet  instantly  and  consider  the  question  of  union  with  the  Secession, 
which  the  synod  had  sent  down  for  the  consideration  of  their  con- 
gregations. No  church  had  yet  considered  the  remit,  though  Mr, 
Smith  assured  his  congregation  that  other  churches  had  done  so, 
and  that  they  were  dilatory  on  the  point.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  such  haste,  as  the  synod  did  not  meet  till  next  year  in 
May.  Besides,  in  his  communications  with  them,  he  had  in- 
troduced a  topic  entirely  foreign  to  the  overture  sent  down  by 
synod.  Instead  of  asking  them  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  unite  with  the  Secession,  or  continue  as  they 
were,  he  tj^rc^on  the  alternative,  whether  they  would  unite 
with  the  Secession,  or  join  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  avowed 
his  own  determination  to  be,  in  favour  of  joining  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  when  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  were  disposed 
to  suspend  their  judgment  as  to  union  with  the  Seceders,  and 
"  to  remain  connected  with  the  Relief  synod  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted," he  and  his  friends  strenuously  opposed  the  motion,  and 
declared  they  would  abide  "  by  old  Relief  principles,  as  laid  down 
and  exhibited  by  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors  and  predecessors." 

3  Q 
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As  the  people  did  not  know  what  these  old  Relief  principles  were, 
he  promised  to  instruct  them  privately  in  them.  These  things 
were  very  strange,  as  he  had  himself  only  been  ordained  a  few 
years,  and  farther,  he  and  his  session  had  examined,  and  "given  their 
approbation  to  the  digest  of  laws  and  regulations  which  had  been 
enacted  in  1833,  and  he  had  promised  most  solemnly,  by  open 
vow  in  the  presence  of  his  church,  at  his '  settlement,  not  to  fol- 
low any  divisive  courses. 

To  throw  additional  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  written  docu- 
ments which  were  produced,  and  to  probe  the  state  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  to  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  synod,  it  was  resolved  to  hear 
what  the  elders  and  managers  had  to  say  on  these  topics.  They 
were  all  in  court,  and  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  visitation 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  might  give  to  the  presbytery  all 
the  information  that  was  in  their  power. 

Their  statements  were  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Smith  had  de- 
clared,— "  that  he  was  of  old  Relief  principles," — that  old  Relief 
principles  werejust  Establishment  principles, — that  he  would  take 
an  endowment  to-morrow, — that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  peace  of  the  community  in  Campbelton,  that  the  Relief 
church  should  become  an  Established  church, — that  by  joining 
the  Establishment,  an  additional  vote  would  be  given  to  the  evan- 
gelical side  of  the  church, — that  as  Colquhoun's  bill  had  been 
enacted  by  parliament,  the  Campbelton  Relief  church  might 
secure  the  election  of  its  own  minister  and  office-bearers,  and  the 
management  of  its  own  collections  in  connection  with  the  national 
church, — and  farther,  it  appeared  that  these,  and  such  like  declara- 
tions, were  made  when  discussing  the  overture  of  union  with  the 
Secession,  and  that  during  these  discussions,  he  had  contrasted 
the  Secession  and  Establishment,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would 
soon  join  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  explanatory  facts  were 
elicited  in  open  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, Mr.  Smith  himself  taking  a  most  active  paft  in  examining 
his  elders,  and  cross-questioning  them,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
truth.  This  examination,  or  rather  free  conversation,  which  was 
not  very  formally  gone  about,  but  in  which  all  parties  acquiesced 
and  took  part,  threw  much  light  upon  the  written  documents 
found  in  the  minute  books  of  the  session  and  managers,  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  presbytery.  It  was  no  longer  a  mystery  what 
he  understood  by  old  Relief  principles,  and  on  what  foundation 
he  wished   his  church  to   be  placed.      There  was  no  reason  to 
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<loubt  but  that  all  the  elders  were  true  to  the  synod,  and  all  the 
managers,  save  two,  and  that  the  person  who  had  been  sowing 
division  among  them,  and  following  courses  inconsistent  with  his 
ordination  vows,  was  Mr.  Smith  himself,  who  was  placed  there 
by  his  presbytery  for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  subversion  of 
Relief  principles. 

At  the  evening  sederunt  of  the  presbytery,  the  relation  of  Mr, 
Smith  to  the  court  v/as  entirely  changed.  At  the  forenoon  meet- 
ing he  had  protested  against  being  considered  a  party  without 
being  both  summoned  and  knowing  the  name  of  his  accusers, 
but  now,"  when  the  minute  of  the  forenoon  meeting  v/as  read, 
and  its  merits  were  to  be  discussed,  heJelLto  be  regarded  as  the 
person  implicated,  and  necessarily  took  liis  station  at  the  bar. 
No  person  can  sit  as  a  judge  and  be  allowed  a  deliberative  vote 
in  his  own  cause ;  and  as  he  was  now  the  person  accused,  and 
might  require  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  he,  from  that  mo- 
ment, lost  his  seat  as  a  judge,  and  became  a  party.*  The  thing 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  formal  summons  being 

*  A  case  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith's  was  decided  in  the  General 
Assembly,  •26th  May,  1829.  A  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  concerning  the  vituperative  language  used 
in  Anglicanus'  Letters  and  the  Christian  Instructor.  The  report  was  presented. 
When  they  proceeded  to  take  it  into  consideration,  they  insisted  that  Dr.  Thom- 
son fell  to  be  considered  as  a  party  at  the  bar,  and  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  court, 
as  he  was  inculpated  in  it.  Against  this  sentence  Dr.  Thomson  appealed  to  the 
synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  and  ultimately  to  the  General  Assembly.  He 
pled  that  he  could  not  be  considered  a  party,  and  that  he  must  first  be  accused 
by  some  party,  and  of  some  specific  charge,  otherwise  the  procedure  was  neither 
regular  nor  constitutional.  "  All  the  fences  and  safeguards  that  have  been  placed 
round  the  character  of  their  ministers  had  been  swept  away  at  '  one  fell  swoop.' 
Because  a  committee  had  given  in  a  report  which  said  something  about  him,  he 
was  to  be  put  to  the  bar,  and  made  a  party  !  He  would  ask  whofthey  are!  and 
where  are  his  accusers  ?  He  would  say  he  had  no  accusers, — and  \p  say  tlrot  a 
man  could  be  a  party  without  an  accuser,  was  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  there 
might  be  a  child  without  a  father, — an  event  that  was  impossible.  The  committee 
had  not  accused  him.  Were  the  presbytery  then  his  accusers?  No  such  thing. 
■  And  he  stood  in  that  singular  state,  that  he  was  accused,  and  had  no  accuser." 
Dr.  Inglis,  on  the  other  hand,  vindicated  the  presbytery,  maintaining  that  they 
had  followed  out  the  strict  and  ordinary  form  of  procedure  in  all  such  cases. 
"  Notwithstanding  all  he  had  heard,  there  was  one  fact  admitted,  and  which  could 
not  indeed  be  disputed,  that  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  deliberate  and  vote  as  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause.  And  what  is  the  ground  on  which  this  principle  is  held? 
What  makes  it  necessary  ?  It  is  that  he  has  such  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
to  be  determined,  that  he  may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself.  Had  Dr. 
Thomson  such  an  interest  in  the  judgment,  as  made  it  improper  that  he  should 
deliberate  and  judge  in  the  cause  ?      He  did  not  deny  that  the  report  contained 
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necessary.     It  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  Presbyterian  church 
*       g'overiiment. 

After  a  long  discussion  upon  the  facts  which  had  transpired  in 
the  forenoon  sederunt,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  inculpated 
Mr.  Smith,  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  elders,  and 
managers  was  held  in  the  session-house.  The  presbytery  wished 
to  exact  nothing  humiliating  or  painful  from  Mr.  Smith  ;  but 
simply  that  he  should  declare,  ex  animo,  that  he  would  abide  by 
the  principles  of  the  Relief  synod  as  at  present  constituted. 
They  required  nothing  but  what  was  implied  in  an  honest  ad- 
herence to  his  ordination  vows.  He  refused  to  accede ;  and, 
after  another  long  meeting  held  next  day,  he  still  refused  to  ac- 
cede. He  was  entreated  by  his  elders  to  assent  to  the  reasonable 
request  of  his  brethren,  and  to  terminate  the  whole  business  in 
a  peaceful  manner ;  but  his  legal  advisers  gave  different  counsel, 
and  their  counsel  prevailed.  The  presbytery,  therefore,  drew  up 
the  following  minute  as  embodying  their  sentiments  on  the  whole 
affair  as  it  had  appeared  before  them.  "  The  members  expressed 
their  sentiments  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Smith  failed  in  his  duty  to 
his  brethren  when  he  declined  holding  conference  with  the  presby- 
tery in  September, — that  he  erred  in  using  unguarded  expressions 
in  session,  which  unhappily  gave  rise  in  the  minds  of  his  elders 
to  the  idea  that  he  had  a  wish  to  join  the  National  Church, — that 
Mr.  Smith  ought,  in  duty  and  prudence,  to  come  forward  and 
express  his  regret  at  having  used  such  expressions,  promise  care- 
fully to  avoid  such  expressions  for  the  future,  and  declare  that  he 

diarges  of  very  improper  things.  He  would  not  read  it ;  but  if  admitted  that  it 
contained  such  things, — a  charge  of  having  used  an  accumulation  of  vituperative 
language, — he  had  a  strong  personal  interest  whether  the  report  was  approved  of  or 
not.  It  contained  a  charge  to  that  effect,  and  doing  so,  it  was  such  an  accusa- 
tion as  created  a  peculiar  interest,  and  entitled  him  to  be  heard  as  a  party.  If, 
however,  he  was  qualified  to  deliberate,  the  Rev.  Doctor  was  also  entitled 
to  vote  upon  that  charge.  And  what  was  that  but  judging  in  his  own  cause  ? 
'I'here  was  no  ambiguity  in  this;  it  was  quite  plain.  Now  this  was  impossible, 
and  as  to  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  vote,  no  regular  court  could  proceed 
on  such  a  case,  and  allow  an  accused  party  to  act  in  any  degree  in  the  capacity  of 
a  judge,  upon  any  such  assurance  or  hope  that  the  individual  so  interested  would 
not  exercise  the  privileges  which  he  claimed  so  decidedly.  The  report  alone 
could  not  put  the  parties  to  the  bar,  but  the  resolution  to  consider  it  did  so  ;  and 
that  resolution  being  intimated  and  acquiesced  in  at  the  time,  the  two  individuals 
to  whom  the  report  referred  became  thereby  parties."  The  General  Assembly 
sustained  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  making  Dr.  Thomson  a 
parly  at  the  bar,  when  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  and  lo 
pass  judgment  upon  it Theoloyical  Magazine,  Aui/.  1829,  pp.  500,  510. 
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cordially  adheres  to  the  determination  of  his  session  and  mana- 
gers, to  abide  by  the  regulations  and  principles  of  the  synod  of 
Relief  as  at  present  constituted." 

It  was  the  general  impression  of  the  brethren  that  Mr.  Smith, 
in  some  way  or  other,  was  not  his  own  master ;  and  that  he  was 
linked  to  a  party  of  professional  lawj^^rs,  who  might  be  acting 
for  themselves,  or  for  others,  but  without  whose  advice  he  did 
not  venture  to  take  a  single  step.  Two  of  them  were  members 
of  his  own  church.  How  far  he  had  asked  their  counsel  in  his 
trying  circumstances,  or  they  had  voluntarily  tendered  it,  no  one 
could  say,'  nor  had  any  one  a  right  to  know.  On  Mr.  Smith's 
final  refusal  to  accede,  the  presbytery  declined  to  proceed  further 
in  the  case  till  their  regular  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  No- 
vember, being  desirous  of  giving  him  a  season  for  cool  reflection, 
and  of  availing  themselves  of  the  counsel  and  aid  of  those  mem- 
bers of  presbytery  who  had  not  been  able  to  proceed  to  Camp- 
belton.  Mr.  Smith  was  summoned  on  the  spot,  and  the  painful 
meeting  was  closed.    Strife  is  indeed  like  the  letting  out  of  waters. 

When  the  presbytery  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  3d  of  November,  ■ 
it  was  considered  advisable  that  they  should  meet  in  committee  and 
hold  a  private  conference  with  Mr.  Smith.  If  they  and  he  came 
to  a  good  understanding,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  the  case, 
less  publicity  would  be  given  to  the  details  of  the  affair,  and 
the  more  it  was  conducted  in  a  private  friendly  way  the  bet- 
ter would  it  be  for  all  parties.  It  was  not  considered  as  a  case 
calling  for  libel,  because  Mr.  Smith  and  the  presbytery  were 
agreed  in  its  main  facts.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  declined 
to  meet  with  the  presbytery  at  their  citation,  for  he  had  answered 
their  letter  to  that  effect.  He  did  not  deny  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  session  which,  as  Moderator,  he  had  laid  on  the 
presbytery  table.  He  did  not  deny  his  own  letter  to  his  mana- 
gers, which  was  produced  at  Campbelton  at  his  request.  He  did 
not  deny  that  he  was  refusing  to  submit  to  his  brethren.  He 
denied  no  fact  on  which  the  presbytery  were  disposed  to  found 
their  judgment.  The  only  difference  which  existed  between  him 
and  his  presbytery  respected  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  alleged 
and  admitted  should  be  regarded.*     He  averred  they  did  not  in- 

•  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Baine,  before  the  General  Assembly,  1766,  a  mere  parenthesis 
in  his  letter  of  resignation,  ("  The  charge  I  have  accepted,")  was  considered  as  suf- 
cient  evidence  that  he  was  following  divisive  courses  while  he  was  yet  a  member 
of  the  Establishment ;  and,  without  a  libel,  he  was  cut  off  and  intercommuned. 
The  documentary  ""•'dcnce  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Smith  was  far  more  ample. 
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volve  impropriety  of  conduct.  They  believed  that  they  amounted 
to  a  breach  of  his  ordination  vows,  as  he  was  following  divisive 
courses,  and  moving-  his  congregation  away  from  the  principles 
upon  which  they  were  settled,  and  on  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
retain  them.  This  discrepancy  of  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case  was  more  likely  to  be  remov^ed  in  a  friendly  conversation, 
where  little  explanations  could  easily  be  given,  than  before  a  pro- 
miscuous audience,  where  the  rigid  forms  of  a  court  would  require 
to  be  observed.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Smith  was  at  first  averse, 
as  it  would  remove  Mr.  David  Colville  out  of  court,  who  had 
come  from  Campbelton  to  assist  him  by  his  legal  advice ;  but, 
the  presbytery  having  determined  on  this  mode  of  procedure,  he 
acquiesced,  and  the  court  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  mutual  statements  and 
explanations,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  same  minute  which  had  been 
drawn  up  at  Campbelton,  should  again  be  submitted  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  required  to  say  whether  he  would  accede  to  it, 
and  that,  if  he  continued  to  decline  assenting  to  that  declara- 
tion, he  was  informed  that  the  presbytery  would  feel  it  their 
duty  to  take  ulterior  steps.  Upon  this  Mr.  Smith  requested  an 
hour  or  two  to  consult  with  his  friends ;  and,  after  availing  him- 
self of  that  interval,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  make  any  such 
declaration.  He,  however,  produced  a  paper  stating  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go;  but  it  was  so  evasive  and  unsatis- 
factory that  the  presbytery  refused  to  entertain  it.  After  being  re- 
peatedly altered,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what  was  required  by  the 
minute  of  presbytery,  it  was  finally  presented  by  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing amended  shape  : — "  I  pledge  and  oblige  myself  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Relief  principles  as  understood  at  the  period  of  my 
ordination,  and  to  do  nothing  that  will  tend  to  alienate  the  property 
of  the  Relief  church  of  Campbelton  from  the  synod;  and  as  it  has 
been  stated,  that  certain  expressions  used  by  me,  as  to  endowments, 
and  joining  the  Established  church  in  preference  to  the  Seces- 
sion, left  an  improper  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  of  my  ses- 
sion, for  which  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery  that  I  should 
express  regret;  while,  as  one  of  the  members  of  this  court,  I  may 
disagree  with  many,  and  claim  with  them  the  right  of  giving  my 
own  judgment  and  opinion,  I  feel  bound,  as  a  measure  for  peace, 
to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  from  any  cause  they  siiould 
have  misapprehended  my  meaning." 

Although  there  appeared  to  be  little  real  diirercnce  between  the 
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expressions  used  in  Mr.  Smith's  pledge  and  tlie  minute  of  presby- 
tery, yet  his  conduct  necessarily  implied  that  there  was  in  his  esti- 
mation some  important  differences,  else  he  would  not  have  refused 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  brethren.  No  court  will  allow  a  party 
to  give  an  interpretation  of  their  sentence,  and  to  explain  it  away, 
by  some  ambiguous  expression  or  disguised  quibble,  which  will 
permit  his  conscience  to  act  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from 
what  they  intended.  Mr.  Smith  declined  adhering  to  Relief  princi- 
ples, as  " synodically  declared"  for  though  this  expression  was  at 
one  time  in  his  pledge,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  minute  of  presby- 
tery, yet  he,  in  the  face  of  the  court,  scored  it  out.  It  was  also 
the  '"'' property"  of  the  Relief  church  of  Campbelton  which  he 
pledged  himself  not  to  alienate,  a  thing  not  immediately  in  his 
power,  while  it  was  the  alienation  of  the  people  which  the  pres- 
bytery wished  to  guard  Mr.  Smith  against  attempting.  His  de- 
claration, also,  was  understood  to  offer  an  open  insult  on  his 
session,  stigmatizing  them  as  having  misconstrued  his  meaning, 
"from  prejudice  or  otherwise."  It  also  made  no  reference  "to 
his  declining  to  hold  conference  with  the  presbytery"  when  re- 
^quested  to  do  so.  Instead  of  "  expressing  regret,"  which  was 
what  the  minute  of  the  presbytery  required,  and  instead  of  pro- 
mising "  to  avoid  such  expressions  for  the  future,"  as  had  given 
offence  to  some  of  his  session,  he  claims  his  right  "to  disagree" 
with  his  brethren,  and  "  give  his  own  judgment  and  opinion." 
The  pledge  being  thus  defective,  when  closely  examined,  in  so 
many  particulars,  the  presbytery  refused  to  receive  it. 

They  also  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  authority.  To 
connive  at  anything  like  mental  reservation  would  have  been  highly 
unbecoming,  and  an  act  of  infidelity  to  the  Relief  synod.  A  few 
were  in  favour  of  accepting  of  his  pledge  as  amended,  even  though 
somewhat  defective  in  its  expression  of  regret  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  the  great  majority  thought  it  in  the  circumstances  very  unsatis- 
factory. After  another  adjournment,  and  prolonged  private  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Smith,  which  it  would  be  tedious  minutely  to  record, 
the  following  sentence  was  agreed  to  :  "  That  the  members  de- 
livered their  sentiments  at  great  length,  to  the  effect  that  some 
speedy  and  decisive  step  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded,  that  as  in  the  written  expressions  of  Mr. 
Smith's  opinion,  and  in  his  verbal  declarations  in  court,  connected 
with  his  declining  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  presbytery,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  before  the  court  that  he  is  not  adhering  to  his 
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ordination  vows  and  acting  upon  them,  he  ought  to  be  cut  off 
from  connection  with  the  Relief  body." 

All  hopes  of  Mr.  Smith's  submitting  to  the  court  were  now 
at  an  end.  Nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion  would  be  produced 
in  the  synod,  if  any  one  of  its  ministers  was  thus  to  be  allowed 
openly  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  presbytery,  and  to  declare  in 
effect,  that  he  would  not  adhere  to  his  ordination  vows.  Nothing 
but  this  adherence  was  required  of  Mr.  Smith  by  the  minute  of  court. 
The  motion  was  therefore  at  last,  with  much  reluctance,  put  to  the 
V-'xVote.  It  was  unanimously  adopted.  "  Wherefore  the  presbytery 
did,  and  hereby  declare  Mr.  Smith  to  be  out  of  connection  with 
the  Relief  body.'  Against  which  decision,  he  appealed  to  the 
iirst  meeting  of  synod  for  reasons  to  be  lodged  in  due  time,  took 
instruments  in  the  clerk's  hands,  and  craved  extracts."*  Imme- 
diately after  his  excision,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  re- 
questing his  opinion  and  advice,  and  to  his  communication  he 
replied,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Collins,  Bookseller,  Glasgow. 
What  motives  prompted  them  to  this  correspondence,  while  the 
case  was  still  pending  before  the  Relief  church  courts,  are, known 
to  themselves. 

It  was  apprehended  that  much  injury  might  arise  from  the 
final  decision  in  this  case  being  delayed  till  the  time  at  which 
the  synod  usually  met.  The  presbytery  had  a  choice  between  two 
modes  of  procedure,  either  to  suspend  Mr.  Smith  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministerial  functions  till  the  issue  of  the  appeal  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  synod  in  May,  or  to  request  the  moderator  of 
synod  to  summon  a  j^ro  re  nata  meeting  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
allow  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  meantime,  to  officiate  as  minister  of  the 
Relief  congregation  Campbelton.  The  latter  was  deemed  the  more 
prudent  course  of  procedure  for  all  parties,  as  the  congregation  could 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  issue  which  had  taken  place.  The  pres- 
bytery could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Mr.  Smith  would  be  so 
indiscreet  as  not  to  acknowledge  his  error,  nor  so  unreasonable  as  to 
continue  his  contumacy,  after  he  had  a  short  time  given  him  for 
reflection,  consulting  with  his  friends,  and  forecas.tiug  the  results 
of  his  divisive  courses  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  present  reli- 
gious connections.  His  eventual  submission  to  the  sentence  of 
his  brethren  was  still  by  many  confidently  expected. 

It  was  from  motives  of  kindness  that  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
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tue  anomalous  procedure  of  allowing  him  to  go  home,  occupy  his 
pulpit,  preach  to  his  people,  and  even  dispense  to  them  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.  Three  of  his  brethren  sent  him  a  letter,  offer- 
ing, if  he  chose,  to  come  and  assist  on  the  occasion.  His  session 
did  not  desert  him.  His  congregation  did  not  withdraw  from  his 
ministry.  They  mourned  over  what  had  occurred.  And  yet, 
when  Mr.  Smith  dispensed  to  them  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper, 
he  did  not  reciprocate  their  affection  ;  for  while  he  dispensed  the 
{jread  and  the  wine  as  the  pledges  of  redeeming  love,  he  did  not 
take  his  place  at  the  communion-table  and  participate  in  the  ordi- 
nance along  with  them. 

A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  synod  was  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  and  the  case,  according  to  the  usual  forms  of 
court,  was  brought  regularly  before  it.     Before  the  business  was 
properly  entered  on,  a  meeting  for  reconciliation,  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  Mr.  Smith's  friends  in  Campbelton,  was  held  with  him, 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  Paisley,  who  showed  him  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  on  the  point.      The  proposal  was  coolly  received  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  wished  the  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  to  proceed,  after 
^whicli^  terms  of  reconciliation  might  be  proposed.     Dr.  Thomson 
informed  him,  that  now  was  the  proper  time  for  accomplishing  a 
reconciliation,  and  that  to  attempt  it  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
case    would   be   impracticable.       The   parties    were    called,    the 
papers  were  read,  and  Mr.  Smith  maintained  his  appeal  at  the 
bar  of  the  synod   by  every  plea  which  his  ingenuity  and  that 
of  his  advisers  could  suggest,  either  in  point  of  form  or  on  the 
merits  of    the  case.      The  presbytery  were  heard  in  support  of 
their  sentence  of  excision.     After  the  fullest  discussion,  which 
continued    during   two    days,  it  was    moved,    "  That    the    sen. 
tence  of  the  Relief  presbytery  of  Glasgow  be  affirmed,  and  that 
said  presbytery  proceed  forthwith    to   carry   said   sentence  into 
execution  :  which  motion  was  seconded.     The  roll  having  been 
called,  and  the  votes  marked,  it  was  carried  unanimously ;  where- 
fore, the  synod  decided  in  terms  of  the  said  motion.     Mr.  Auld, 
primus^  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  led  the  devotions  of  the  synod ; 
after  which  the  parties  were  recalled,  and  the  sentence  of  the  synod 
was  intimated  to  them.     Mr.  Ewing,  in  the  name  of  the  presbj - 
tery  of  Glasgow,  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk, 
craved  extracts,  and  requested  the  synod  to  instruct  the  presbytery 
when  they  were  to  meet   to   carry  the  sentence  into  execution. 
The  synod  enjoined  the  presbytery  to  meet  immediately  after  the 
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close  of  the  sederunt."  The  presbytery  of  Glasgow  met  accord- 
ingly.* "  In  obedience  to  the  direction  of  synod,  declared  Mr. 
Smith  out  of  connection  with  the  Relief  body,  and  the  Campbel- 
ton  Relief  church  vacant,  and  appointed  Mr.  Harvey  to  preach 
at  Campbelton  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  intimate  as 
above."* 

Mr.  Smith  wished  to  protest  against  the  sentence  of  synod,  but 
he  was  not  permitted,  as  the  synod  is  the  highest  court  of  the 
body.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  his  legal  friends 
from  Campbelton,  but  on  their  part  also  it  was  incompatible  for 
the  same  reason,  and  therefore  they  went  through  the  form  of 
protesting  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public. 

The  managers,  on  hearing  that  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery 
had  been  confirmed  by  synod,  and  fearing  that  some  legal  ob- 
struction might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Harvey's  obtaining 
access  to  the  pulpit,  and  executing  the  sentence  of  the  synod, 
lodged  a  caveat  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff.  The  necessity  for 
this  soon  became  apparent,  for  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of  next 
day,  wrote  the  preses,  that  though  cut  off  from  the  synod,  "  I  am 
advertised,"  said  Tie,  "  that  I  have  a  right  to  the  emoluments  agreed 
to  be  provided  me  at  my  becoming  minister  of  the  Relief  church 
of  Campbelton.  As,  however,  I  wish,  while  drawing  the  emolu- 
ments, to  render  the  usual  services,  I  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  you 
as  preses  of  the  managers,  that  I  intend  to  go  on  as  usual  unless 
interruption  is  offered  me,  in  which  case  I  beg  to  intimate,  and  I 
do  so  with  regret,  that  I  will  be  under  the  very  disagreeable 
necessity  of  taking  such  steps  as  I  may  be  advised  are  requisite  to 
secure  my  rights."  The  managers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
David  Colville,  were  opposed  to  admitting  him  to  their  pulpit,  as 
he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  Relief  synod  ;  and,  farther, 
that  Mr.  Harvey  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  and  to  preach 
the  church  vacant  in  terms  of  the  appointment  of  the  Glasgow 
Relief  presbytery. 

Late  on  Saturday  evening  an  interdict  was  obtained  from  the 
sheriff,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  and  David  Col- 
ville, writer,  and  William  Watson,  merchant,  two  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Campbelton  Relief  church,  and  served  upon  the  proper 
parties,  "interdicting,  prohibiting,  and  discharging  Mr.  Archibald 
Galbreath,  preses  of  the  managers,  and  Alexander  Picken,  beadle 
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and  key-keeper  of  the  said  church,  and  all  others,  from  givino- 
access  to  any  person  whatever,  except  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Smith, 
to  preach  in  the  said  church,  or  on  the  g-reen,  or  on  other  grounds 
belonging  thereto,— also  interdicting,  prohibiting,  and  discharg- 
ing, the  said^  Alexander  Harvey,  or  any  other  minister  of  the 
Relief  presbytery,  from  preaching  the  said  church  vacant,  until 
the  petitioner's  civil  rights  are  ascertained  in  the  supreme  court, 
and  if  opposition  be  given  to  any  of  the  said  parties,  to  find  them 
or  him  liable  in  expenses."  This  was  a  high  assumption  of  power. 
Though  Mr.  Harvey  was  only  acting  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  carrying  into  effect  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence,  his  lordship^assumed  for  the  time  a  jurisdiction  over 
him  and  all  tlielninisters  of  the  Relief  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and 
interdicted  them  ''from  jn-eaching  the  church  vacant"  anywhere. 
Mr.  Harvey,  however,  knew,  that  as  a  minister  discharging  eccle- 
siastical functions,  he  was  not  amenable  to  the  sheriff,  and,  there- 
fore, with  consent  of  the  managers,  he  preached  the  church  vacant 
in  the  lane  leading  to  the  place  of  worship.  The  usual  audience, 
about  1,500,  attended,  and  amid  the  biting  winds  of  a  December 
^sabbath,  listened  with  profound  attention  to  religious  services 
conducted  in  such  trying  and  peculiar  circumstances.  They  felt 
it  a  hard  thing  to  be  shut  out  by  the  power  of  law  from  that 
house  which  their  forefathers  had  erected  as  an  asylum  from  re- 
ligious persecution. 

A  meeting  of  proprietors  and  members  was  called  thereafter 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  having  the  interdict  removed.  The 
most  determined  resolution  was  manifested  by  the  meeting  to  abide 
by  the  Relief  synod,  to  repel  the  vexatious  attempts  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  few  friends  to  prevent  them  from  hearing  sermon  in  their 
own  place  of  worship.  Some  of  those  whoKacTsT^erfhe  protest 
which  was  attempted  to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of 
synod,  openly  declared  that  they  had  been  induced  to  give  their 
names  under  a  false  representation,  and  now  cordially  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  synod. 

Things  now  assumed  a  very  dark  and  vexatious  aspect  to  the 
Relief  congregation  of  Campbelton.  Their  former  pastor  had 
now  dragged  them  into  a  court  of  law.  Nearly  all  the  writer^  in 
the  town  were  employed  in  his  favour.  Subscription  papers  ^^ere 
opened  in  Glasgow  and  other  places  by  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  aid  him  with  funds  in  carrying  on  the  process.  Reoular 
associations  were  formed  at  Greenock  and  elsewhere  for  gtving 
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him  aid.  Their  spirit  may  be  judged  of  from  the  letter  vvliich  tlie 
Greenock  association  sent  him,  with  its  first  remittance  of  fifty 
guineas.  "  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  I  am  directed  to  intimate  that  a 
meeting  of  your  friends  was  held  here  lately,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  your  case,  and  for  adopting  such  measures  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary.  The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to: — That  this  meeting,  highly  approving  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Campbelton,  when  brought 
before  the  presbytery  and  synod  of  Relief,  and  believing  that  he 
is  contending  for  truth  and  righteousness  against  falsehood  and 
oj)pression,  hereby  resolve  to  procure  subscriptions  to  be  remitted 
to  him  to  promote  his  interest  in  whatever  way  he  may  see  fit, 
;tiul  with  that  view  appoint  a  committee  to  superintend  the  matter. 
The  committee  have  instructed  me  to  send  you  an  order  on  the 
Campbelton  branch  of  the  Renfrewshire  bank  for  fifty  guineas, 
which  was  subscribed  with  much  cordiality  by  a  number  of  your 
friends  in  this  town.  Permit  us  to  say,  that  we  have  every  con- 
fidence in  your  final  and  triumphant  success  in  the  extraordinary 
contest  in  which  you  are  engaged.  We  are  confident  that  you 
will  keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  pole-star  of  truth  which  will 
illumine  your  path  and  brighten  up  your  prospects,  and  that  while 
you  will  manifest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  employing  every  constitu- 
tional means  to  forward  your  interest,  you  will  at  the  same  time 
commit  yourself  and  your  cause,  by  earnest  persevering  prayer, 
into  the  hands  of  God  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator."  A  remarkable 
letter  this  truly  ! 

As  the  Interdict  was  taken  out  both  ao'ainst  Mr.  Galbreath,  the 
preses  of  the  church,  and  against  Mr.  Harvey  and  the  other  Relief 
ministers  of  the  presbytery,  who  were  living  at  such  a  great  distance 
from  each  other,  it  was  both  difficult  and  expensive  for  them  to 
make  joint  answers  before  the  sheriff"  in  Campbelton.  They  were 
necessarily  compelled  to  have  both  a  law-agent  in  Campbelton 
and  another  in  Glasgow,  yet  what,  in  the  first  instance,  was  ex- 
])ensive  and  troublesome  was  overruled  for  good.  The  agent  in 
Campbelton,  the  only  one  in  all  the  place  who  would  undertake 
the  case,  was  advanced  in  life,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  eccle- 
siastical cases  before  a  civil  court.  This  necessarily  led  to  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Henderson,  and  Mitchell  of 
Glasgow  ;  and  tlie  cause  of  the  congregation,  mingled  up  with 
that  of  the  presbytery,  got  the  advantage  of  their  legal  knowledge, 
correct  judgment,  and  matured  experienced  in  Dissenting  cluncli 
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cases.  By  their  advice  the  Relief  presbytery  of  Glasgow  de- 
clined the  competency  of  the  sheriff  court  to  sit  in  jurisdiction 
on  their  proceedings  as  a  presbytery.  The  question  of  interim 
possession  was  argued  for  several  months  before  his  lordship,  who 
continued  the  interdict  already  granted,  "  in  respect  the  object  of 
this  process  of  interdict  seems  to  be  to  continue^  and  not  invert, 
the  present  state  of  possession." 

The  right  of  interim  possession  was  afterwards  determined 
by  the  supreme  court,  and  till  that  is  done  it  would  be  useless  to 
load  our  narrative  with  any  observations  upon  this  strange  inter- 
locutor, which  really  inverted  the  possession  of  the  pulpit  from 
a  minister  in  connection  with  the  Relief  synod,  to  one  who 
was  not  amenable  to  its  courts,  and  cut  off  from  all  connection 
Avith  it.  The  case  was  instantly  advocjtgd  .to  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session,  that  a  judgment  might  be  procured  from 
them  on  the  point.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  two  friends  had  also 
in  the  meantime  raised  "an  action  of  declarator"  before  the 
supreme  court,  for  having  himself  declared  still  the  minster  of  the 
church,  notwithstanding  of  his  excision ;  and  also  that  his  handful 
of  adherents  were  its  real  proprietors  and  possessors,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others. 

This  action  of  "  declarator,"  which  will  afterwards  be  considered, 
had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  before  Lord  Moncrieff  as  judge  or- 
dinary, and,  therefore,  when  the  question  of  interim  possession  came 
to  be  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  it  also  naturally  fell  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Two  judges  are  never  expected  at  the  same  time 
to  master  the  preliminaries  of  the  same  case  under  two  different 
aspects.  His  lordship  had  the  character  of  a  sound  judge  and  a 
good  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  Notwithstanding  ofjhese  recommen- 
dations, it  was  felt  necessary  to  ask  the  opinion  of  council^  whether 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  petition  that  the  processes  should  be 
removed  to  some  other  Lord-ordinary.  In  giving  his  evidence 
before  the  antipatronage  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834,  his  lordship  had  expressed  himself  as  to  Voluntary  church- 
men in  the  following  way :  "  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  (I 
think  it  is  a  proper  place  to  make  the  observation,  which  is  deeply 
impressed  on  my  mind,)  that  the  true  or  at  least  one  principal 
cause  of  the  agitation  at  present  going  on  for  destroying  the 
Establishment,  the  true  or  a  principal  cause  of  the  agitation  by 
that  newly-constituted  class  of  persons,  I  mean  newly-constituted 
in  name,  who  call  themselves  Voluntary  churchmen,  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  clear  perception,  that  the  church  is  rapidly  improving,  and 
that  evils,  which  were  formerly  of  a  serious  magnitude,  were  and 
are  greatly  lessened,  and  continuing  progressively  to  be  diminished." 
And,  again,  a  little  farther  on  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  says, 
"  When  we  observe  that  the  scheme  for  destroying  the  church  by 
persons  who  say  that  every  thing  should  be  supported  by  volun- 
tary contribution,  leads  them  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
abandoning  all  the  original  principles  as  mere  seceders  from  the 
church,  (for,  till  a  very  late  period,  they  would  have  taken  it  as 
an  affront  to  be  called  Dissenters,)  and  anxiously  adopting  the 
title  of  Dissenters,  while  at  the  same  time  they  avow  an  adherence 
to  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel  as  contained  in  the  standards  of 
our  church.  When  we  see  them  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  original  cause  for 
this  extreme  agitation  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  think  I 
cannot  be  altogether  mistaken,  though  there  may  also  be  other 
sources  of  it  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  I  think  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned."  Motives 
of  a  very  outrageojis  kind  had  thus  been  gravely  ascribed  by  his 
lordship  to  Tolujitar^, dissenters,  in  reference  to  the  very  agitation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  opponents  of  the  synod,  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  produced  the  Campbelton  case.  Counsel  advised 
to  trust  his  honour  and  equity  as  a  judge,  which  were  unimpeached 
upon  the  bench,  and  as  charity  thinketh  no  evil,  both  cases  were 
allowed  quietly  to  proceed  before  him. 

To  understand  the  judgments  and  decisions  of  the  Lord- 
ordinary,  and  of  the  Inner  division  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 
the  case  of  interim  possession,  which  falls  first  to  be  considered,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  outlines  of  the  pleadings  of  both  parties  should 
be  Qflanced  at.  The  statements  of  council  in  manaffino;  a  case  are 
not  law,  but  they  serve  to  throw  light  on  what  the  judges  declare 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The  speech  of  a  judge,  in  summing- 
up  a  case,  generally  refers  to  the  line  of  argument  maintained 
by  the  council. 

The  congregation  then  were  the  advocators,  and  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  friends  were  the  defenders.  When  these  terms  occur  in  the 
following  narrative  as  to  the  case  of  interim  possession  they  must 
be  so  understood.  Both  parties,  in  taking  their  station  before  the 
I-<ord-ordinary,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sheriflTs  general 
maxim,  that  "  the  possession,  during  the  process  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  was  to  be  continued  and  not  inverted ;  but  the  advocators 
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lield  that   the  sheriff  had   by  his  decision  actually  inverted  the 
possession. 

1.  They  maintained  that  he  had  inverted  the  possession  as  to 
Mr.  Smith.  They  held  that  he  had  access  originally  given  him 
to  the  pulpit  for  performing  religious  services  in  it,  in  connection 
with  the  Relief  body  and  under  its  control ;  whereas  the  sheriff 
had  extended  that  right  to  Mr.  Smith  alone,  after  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  standing  in  the  religious  denomination,  and  excluded 
all  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Relief  church  judicatories — a 
state  of  possession  which  never  existed  before  ;  "  whereas  an  in- 
terdict can  only  be  granted  to  protect  a  party  in  possession,  by 
continuing  his  possession  as  it  was  formerly  had,  and  not  by  alter- 
ing or  enlarging  it." 

2.  He  had  inverted  it  as  to  the  advocators, — who  were  the  con- 
gregation. The  property  of  the  church  was  feudally  invested  in  trus- 
tees for  their  behoof,  and  committed  to  certain  persons  elected  from 
the  general  body  of  proprietors  to  manage  its  aifairs,  and,  at  its  very 
first  institution,  had  been  in  connection  with  the  Relief  presbytery. 
Funds  were  expended  upon  building  and  maintaining  it  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  enjoying  religious  ordinances  in  connection  with  a 
denomination  of  whose  principles  and  practice  they  conscientiously 
approved.  They  and  their  predecessors  had  for  nearly  a  century 
been  in  full  possession  of  these  privileges.  On  the  principles  of  the 
Relief  church  they  formed  a  connection  with  Mr.  Smith,  whom  they 
selected  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  member  of  it,  making  his 
incumbency  or  connection  with  it  the  condition  of  their  connection 
with  him  and  their  obligations  towards  him.  Mr.  Smith,  said  they, 
"  has  been  expelled  by  the  judicatories  of  that  church  for  a  violation 
of  his  ordination  vows.  The  necessary  eJBTect  of  the  interdict  granted 
is  to  deprive  the  advocators  of  the  possession  of  their  oivn  church 
in  connection  loith  the  Relief  j)reshytery^  for  which  alone  it  was 
erected  and  maintained,  and  has  all  along  been  possessed,  by  ex- 
cluding from  preaching  in  that  church  every  individual  but  himself, 
who  is  confessedly  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Relief  body  ;  in  so 
far,  therefore,  as  the  advocators'  rights  are  concerned,  the  effect  of 
the  interdict  is  obviously  not  to  continue  the  status  quo,  but  com- 
pletely to  subvert  it." 

On  these  grounds  they  asked  that  the  interdict  should  be  re- 
called, irrespective  altogether  of  the  merits  of  the  action  of  de- 
clarator, which  were  not  properly  hujus  loci. 

The  respondents.  Smith  and  his  friends,  in  bringing  forward 
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their   defences,    based    them    upon    the    two    following   assumed 
facts. 

(1.)  That  Mr.  Smith  was  not  tried  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Relief  synod, — that  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him  was  in  violation  of  their  form  of  process, — and  that  the 
offence  with  which  he  had  been  charged  was  not  relevant  to  infer 
the  sentence  pronounced,  as  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  declaration 
of  his  opinion  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  original  principles  of 
the  Relief  body.  They  entered  into  a  long  contrast  of  the  form 
of  procedure  observed  by  the  church  courts  in  his  case  with  what 
they  maintained  should  have  been  the  form  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  synod. 

(2.)  They  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Relief  church  of 
Campbelton,  "  though  it  has  hitherto  had  its  ministers  ordained 
by  the  Relief  presbytery,  and  in  connection  with  it,  yet  it  was  no 
part  of  that  religious  community, — that  they  presented  their 
ministers  to  their  church  independent  of  it, — and  entered  with 
them  into  terms  independent  of  church  courts,  and  that  the  sen- 
tence of  synod  cutting  off  Mr.  Smith  did  not  therefore  dissever 
him  from  the  Relief  church  of  Campbelton,  but  that  he  is  still 
entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  private  engagement  with  the  proprietors, 
to  preach  in  it,  and  to  draw  all  the  emoluments  of  office." 

After  stating  these  things  at  great  length,  they  sum  up  the 
strong  points  of  their  case  in  the  three  following  propositions. 
(1.)  That  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  and  synod  of  Relief  can, 
as  such,  and  independent  of  a  positive  or  implied  contract,  have 
no  civil  effect  given  to  it.  The  civil  effect  given  to  the  sen- 
tences of  the  courts  of  the  Established  church  depends  exclusively 
on  statute,  whereas  the  sentences  of  dissenting  church  courts  can 
have  no  more  civil  effect  than  the  regulations  of  any  masons'  lodge, 
or  other  voluntary  association. 

(2.)  In  the  present  case,  even  if  the  sentence  of  the  presby- 
tery and  synod  of  Relief  had  been  regularly  pronounced,  it  could 
not  have  the  effect  of  depriving  Mr.  Smith  of  his  rights  as 
minister  of  the  Relief  church  of  Campbelton.  The  sentence 
does  not  depose  Mr.  Smith  from  his  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  it  simply  declares  Mr.  Smith  ^^out  of  connection  ivith  the 
Relief  body."  A  sentence  like  this,  however  competently  and 
regularly  pronounced,  can  never  deprive  Mr.  Smith  of  his  char- 
acter of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  nor  dissolve  the  pastoral  re- 
lationship between  him  and  his  flock.     It   can   do   nothing  more 
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tlian  separate  him  from  his  connection  with  the  Relief  synod,  that 
being  all  it  pretended  to  do. 

(3.)  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  presbytery  and  synod  of  Re- 
lief have  been  so  entirely  in  violation  of  their  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations, that  no  civil  effect  whatever  can  possibly  be  given  to  their 
sentence.  In  the  contract  entered  into  by  a  minister  at  his  ordi- 
nation, it  can  never  be  implied  that  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the 
capricious  determinations  of  a  body  in  violation  of  their  own  rules, 
0!i  the  faith  of  which  being  observed  the  contract  was  entered  into. 

(4.)  The  respondents  in  "their  action  of  declarator "  undertake 
to  establish,  that  while  Mr.  Smith  and  his  adherents  continue  to 
maintain  the  principles  and  to  promote  the  objects  on  which  the 
Campbelton  church  was  founded,  the  Relief  synod,  and  the  advo- 
cators who  adhere  to  them,  have  deserted  the  one  and  are  en- 
deavouring to  defeat  the  other. 

On  these  grounds  they  contended  that  Mr.  Smith  should  still 
be  continued  in  possession  of  the  church  till  the  process  of  decla- 
rator was  determined.  In  support  of  this  claim  they  referred  to 
several  cases,  particularly  to  the  process  which  sprung  out  of  the 
split  which  took  place  between  the  Old  and  New  Light  Burghers, 
and  during  which  the  ministers  were  retained  in  the  interim  pos- 
session of  their  churches  till  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  great  leading  principle  which  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  pervaded  their  pleadings  of  96  folio  pages,  was,  that  the 
civil  courts  were  entitled  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  dissenting 
church  courts  both  as  to  their  form  and  merits,  cognoscing  the 
grounds  of  their  judgment,  and  pronouncing  upon  them  whether 
or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  their  own  regulations  before  any 
civil  effect  could  follow  from  them.  To  make  this  plain  they  illus- 
trated the  position  in  which  they  wished  dissenting  church  courts 
to  be  placed  toward  the  civil  courts  of  the  land  by  the  following 
example  : — "  Thus,  if  in  a  mason  lodge  a  certain  contribution 
is  paid  by  each  member,  and  a  privilege  obtained  of  an  allowance 
in  sickness  or  old  age  ;  and  if  a  member  be  expelled,  and  the  re- 
solution expelling  him  be  founded  upon  in  a  court  of  law  in  de- 
fence against  a  claim  for  the  allowance,  that  instant  it  becomes 
competent  for  the  court  of  law  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the 
lodge,  and  determine  whether  the  expulsion  was  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  on  the  faith  of  which  the  expelled  party  be- 
came a  member  and  subscriber.  In  like  manner,  when  the  sen- 
tence of  a  church  court  is  pleaded  as  having  a  certain  civil  effect 
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in  putting  an  end  to  a  contract,  or  depriving  a  man  of  patrimoniul 
advantages  enjoyed  by  him,  the  courts  of  law  must  necessarily  be 
entitled  to  judge  whether  it  has  been  pronounced  in  accordance 
with  these  regulations,  with  reference  to  which,  and  on  the  faith 
of  which,  the  contract  was  entered  into.     In  regard  to  the  Estab- 
lished church  courts,  civil  authority  has  been  given  to  their  sen- 
tences by  statute,  while  pronounced  agreeably  to  the  constitution 
sanctioned  by  the  statute.     In  regard  to  dissenting  church  courts 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  all  voluntary  associations  whether  religious 
or  not,  the  civil  effect  given  to  their  resolutions  rraist  depend  ex- 
chtsively  on  contract, — and  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  civil 
cognizance  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
have   been  violated  or  adhered  to.      The  Relief  presbytery  and 
synod  are  bodies  whose  proceedings  are  avowedly  regulated  by 
certain  known  and  prescribed  rides,  and  in  entering  into  a  contract 
by  which  civil  effect  was  to  be  given  to  their  determinations,  it 
was  of  necessity  a  part  of  the  contract  that  these  rules  should  he 
adhered  to,  otherwise  the  civil  consequence  was  not  to  follow. 
When  the  Relief  society  of  Campbelton  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith 
to  be  their  minister,  he  being  ordained  by  the  Relief  presbytery 
with  certain  civil  privileges   to  subsist  during  his  incumbency, 
while  it  was  a  part  of  the  contract  on  the  one  hand  that  his  in- 
cumbency might  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  sentence  of  Relief  church 
courts,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  an  equally  essential  part  of  it, 
that  such  sentence  should  be  pronounced  iri  accordance  tvith  their 
own  rides  and  regidations,  on  the  faith  of  lohich  being  observed  the 
contract  was  necessarily  entered  into." 

On  these  statements,  which  they  considered  as  embodying  so 
many  incontrovertible  maxims,  they  insisted  that  Mr.  Smith's 
possession  should  not  be  disturbed,  till  the  whole  procedure  of  the 
Relief  presbytery  and  synod  was  examined  by  the  civil  courts, 
and  judicially  determined  upon  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable 
to  their  own  laws  and  regulations. 

In  answer  to  these  asseverations  it  was  maintained  by  the  ad- 
vocators or  the  congregation,  "  that  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
all  religious  associations  that  they  should  be  free  from  external 
interference,  as  to  their  discipline,  and  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  speak  of  the  state  tolerating,  much  less  protecting,  a 
religious  sect,  while  either  its  tenets  or  its  discipline  were  subject 
to  be  interfered  with  by  courts  of  law.  It  is  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  religious  liberty,  that  churches  should  be  supreme  and  in- 
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dependent  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  spiritual  affairs. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  law  leaves  them  entirely  to  them- 
selves in  such  matters ;  neither  on  the  one  hand  lending  aid  to 
enforce  their  rules ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  interfering  with  their 
execution. 

"  It  no  doubt  may,  and  sometimes  does,  occur  as  in  the  present 
instance,  that  the  pecuniary  rights  or  interests  of  the  members  of 
such  religious  associations  may  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  acts 
of  its  judicatories,  and  in  this  way  questions  may  arise  in  courts 
of  law  which  may  require  them  to  take  cognizance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  judicatories  of  a  dissenting  church.  But  when 
this  happens  it  involves  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  non-interfer- 
ence. Courts  of  law  take  cognizance  of  such  sentences  simply 
as  facts  without  any  reference  to  their  merits,  as  consistent  or  in- 
consistent with  their  supposed  tenets,  and  apply  the  law  accord- 
ingly without  entering  into  any  review  of  the  grounds  on  which 
such  sentences  are  pronounced.  Parties  on  becoming  members  of 
a  dissenting  church  are  held  to  have  submitted  themselves  to  its 
discipline,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  ecclesiastical  courts.  It 
is  essential  to  religious  liberty  that  this  principle  should  be  given 
effect  to,  and  that  courts  of  law  should  not  interfere  in  spiritual 
affairs.  No  man  who  joins  a  church,  therefore,  has  any  right  to 
complain  of  courts  of  law  for  holding,  on  the  principle  of  implied 
consent,  that  the  sentences  of  the  spiritual  courts  of  the  church, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  amount  to  probatio  probata  in  all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  or  discipline No  doubt  it  is  possible  that 

the  sentence  of  such  courts  may  do  him  injustice;  but  he  took 
the  risk  upon  himself,  and  has  himself  to  blame  for  having  put 
it  in  their  power;  and  if  he  has  entered  into  a  pecuniary  contract 
which  may  be  affected  by  their  sentence,  he  is  met  by  a  similar 
answer. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  better  case  than  the  present,  or 
one  in  which  there  can  be  less  pretence  of  hardship  on  any  party, 
in  holding  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  church 
court  probatio  probata,  and  declining  to  enter  on  its  merits. 
Least  of  all  can  such  a  complaint  be  listened  to  from  Mr.  Smith, 
who  not  only  contracted  with  the  advocators  (the  congregation) 
on  the  footing  of  being  a  member  of  the  Relief  church,  but  ac- 
tually received  ordination  from  it,  and  on  that  occasion  came 
under  an  express  obligation  to  submit  himself  to  its  judicatories 
by  answering  in  the  affirmative  the  following  interrogatory,  which 
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is  part  of  the  formula  of  ordination :  '  Do  you  promise  to  suhynit 
yourself  in  the  Lord  humbly,  willingly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, to  the  admonitions  of  your  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  ac- 
cording to  your  power  to  maintain  the  unity  and  peace  of  the 
Relief  church  ?.'  " 

On  these  grounds  the  congregation  maintained  that  Mr.  Smith 
had,  prima  facie,  been  stripped  of  his  office  as  a  Relief  minister, — 
that  no  judge  could  repone  him, — and  that  in  the  meantime  he 
must  also  be  held  excluded  from  the  church  till  the  issue  of  the 
declaratory  process,  when  it  would  be  discovered  whether  he  had 
any  right  to  the  church,  and  what  that  right  was. 

They  also  pointed  the  attention  of  the  Lord-ordinary  to  the 
fcict,  that  at  the  division  between  the  Old  and  New  Light  Burgh- 
ers, when  the  officiating  ministers  were  retained  in  the  interim 
possession  of  their  churches,  there  was  a  division  in  the  synod 
and  in  the  congregations,  each  contending  that  they  were  the  true 
Burgher  synod,  and  that  till  it  was  ascertained  which  of  them 
were  adhering  to  Burgher  principles,  no  change  in  possession 
could  take  place.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  was  no 
division  in  any  of  the  church  courts;  for  the  sentence  was  unani- 
mous in  both  presbytery  and  synod,  and  the  case  was  one  purely 
of  discipline  upon  a  contumacious  brother. 

When  the  Lord-ordinary  came  to  give  judgment  in  the  case  in 
October  1836,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  prepared 
to  recall  the  interdict,  and  that  sufficient  grounds  had  not  been 
shown  for  disturbing  Mr.  Smith's  possession  as  minister  of  the 
church  at  Campbelton  during  the  dependence  of  the  process  of 
declarator.  He  gave  his  opinion,  but  not  a  decision,  and  re- 
ported the  cause  to  the  Inner  House,  with  a  long  note  con- 
taining his  views.  He  did  not  consider  it  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  the  Dissenters  of  the  country  as  the  advocators 
wished  to  represent  it.  After  a  few  such  prefatory  remarks, 
he  observed :  "  The  soil  and  fabric  of  a  church  are  a  subject 
of  civil  property  ;  and  when  a  question  arises  either  as  to  the 
absolute  right  and  title  in  such  a  subject,  or  as  to  the  right  to 
possess  it,  while  the  question  of  property  is  under  trial,  the  court 
must  necessarily  judge  of  such  questions,  by  applying  to  this  case 
of  title  and  contract,  with  due  regard  to  its  great  peculiarity,  the 
same  principles  of  municipal  law  which  regulate  similar  questions 
on  other  contracts  ;  and  they  cannot  be  deterred  or  excused  from 
doing  so,  merely  because  the  dispute  comes  out  of  the  spiritual 
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relations  of  the  parties,  and  the  spiritual  objects  for  which  the 
building  was  acquired,  or  because  the  discussion  may  involve  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  view  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. — 

"  This  is  a  case  of  contract  simply,  and  it  is  perfectly  manifest 
that  no  aid  can  be  obtained  in  the  argument,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  from  the  law  applicable  to  the  Established  church, 
which  rests  on  public  statutes." — 

Again,  says  his  lordship,  "  Make  the  supposition  that  the 
synod  had  actually  resolved  to  join  the  Secession  church,  and  he 
thinks  that,  attending  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Relief 
church,  and  the  doctrine  delivered  by  Lord  Eldon,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hold  that  Mr.  Smith  could  be  deprived  of  his  condition 
and  rights  as  minister  of  the  Campbelton  church,  or  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  proprietors  could  be  deprived  of  their  property  in  it, 
because  he  or  they  declined  to  concur  in  such  a  union,  and  it  is 
also  a  question  of  importance  whether  the  standing  laws  of  the 
Relief  body  are  not  pars  contractus  which  the  court  is  obliged  to 
consider." — 

Rising  still  higher  in  his  convictions  that  Mr.  Smith  must  be 
kept  in  possession  during  the  process,  his  lordship  adds,  "  that  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him  is  inept  for  his  removal.  The 
question  here  is.  Whether  the  anomalous  sentence  pronounced 
(not  censure^  suspension,  or  deposition)  of  cutting  Mr.  Smith  oj^ 
from  connection  with  the  Relief  synod,  is  sufficient,  de  piano,  to 
compel  a  change  in  the  possession  of  the  church.  It  appears  to 
the  Lord-ordinary  that  this  must  be  solved  in  the  negative." 

Putting  the  thing  with  point,  his  lordship  concludes  :  "  The 
notion  that  excluding  Mr.  Smith  from  the  church  is  no  inversion 
of  the  possession,  because  he  cannot  preach  there  as  a  minister  in 
connection  with  the  Relief  synod,  is  little  better  than  a  play  upon 
words. 

"  The  matter  being  thus  reduced  to  a  question  of  civil  rights^ 
the  Lord-ordinary  looks  to  the  precedents,  and  he  sees  that,  in  the 
case  of  Craigdallie,  and  more  remarkably  in  that  of  Bulloch, 
January  31,  1809,  even  after  the  first  judgment  in  Craigdallie, 
interdicts  against  any  change  of  possession  were  granted,  and  that 
the  state  of  possession  was  also  preserved  in  the  case  of  M'Crie, 
February  24,  1809,  till  final  judgment.  The  present  case  ap- 
pears to  the  Lord-ordinary  to  be  much  stronger  for  not  altering 
the  possession  than  any  one  of  those  cases,  because  the  constitution 
of  the  church  and  congregation  is  more  doubtful,  and  the  grounds 
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of  objection  to  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  change 
of  principle  by  the  synod,  are  much  more  tangible.  Very  possibly 
the  advocators  may  ultimately  make  out  their  case  ;  but  it  must 
be  fairly  tried,  and  not  seized  summarily."* 

This  note  excited  very  great  astonishment  among  all  the 
Scottish  dissenting  denominations.  Some  of  the  questions  raised 
in  it  were  considered  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  independence  of 
dissenting  church  judicatories,  and  their  authority  over  their  con- 
gregations, if  they  were  found  to  be  law,  would  be  virtually  anni- 
hilated. According  to  his  lordship  their  sentences  were  not  to  be 
viewed,  as  the  lawyers  say,  as  j^robatio  probata, — as  simple  matters 
of  fact,  but  when  any  civil  eftect  flowed  from  them,  the  regularity 
and  merits  of  the  procedure  and  judgment  of  the  church  court  were 
to  be  canvassed  like  any  other  civil  contract,  and  judged  of  by  the 
civil  courts.  A  deposed  minister  could,  in  this  case,  always  ap- 
peal to  the  civil  courts,  keep  possession  in  the  meantime  of  his 
church,  and  be  allowed  to  prove  to  its  judges,  that  the  spiritual 
court  had  erred  in  fulfilling  its  contract  v.ith  him,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and,  on  convincing  them 
of  this,  he  would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  his 
church,  manse,  and  glebe,  notwithstanding  of  his  having  been 
expelled  from  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  This  was  felt  to 
be  setting  the  civil  judges  over  dissenting  ecclesiastical  courts; 
for  scarcely  any  sentence  could  be  pronounced  upon  a  minister, 
M'ithout  his  civil  rights  being  either  directly  or  indirectly  injured 
thereby.  Besides,  granting  that  the  civil  effect  springing  from 
the  sentences  of  dissenting  church  courts,  is  the  result  of  contract, 
the  question  still  occurs,  what  is  to  be  taken  as  the  extent  of  the 
implied  contract  ?  It  avowedly  could  not  be  that  the  Court  of 
Session  was  to  be  constituted  the  judge  of  any  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure which  might  take  place  affecting  the  incumbency  and 
status  of  a  dissenting  minister  ;  and  yet  this  is  plainly  implied,  in 
the  power  assumed  by  his  lordship  over  the  decisions  of  eccle- 
siastical courts  when  any  civil  effect  follows.  This  would  be 
giving  the  contract  at  ordination  a  meaning  and  extent  which  was 
never  contemplated  or  intended  by  any  of  the  parties.  Finally, 
the  distinction  which  his  lordship  attempted  to  draw  between  the 
civil  eff'ect  of  the  sentence,  of  cutting  off  and  deposition,  was  con- 
sidered altogether  futile.    Either  of  these  sentences  strips  a  minister 

*  Cliiislian  .louiiiul,  pp.  105—108.      1837. 
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of  his  spiritual  office  in  his  particular  denomination.  In  it  he  can 
henceforward  execute  none  of  his  official  functions ;  and  all  the 
civil  benefits  which  were  connected  with  his  status  as  a  minister, 
are  entirely  at  an  end.  His  pulpit,  his  stipend,  his  manse,  all  go 
together,  because  they  are  all  connected  with  the  functions  of  his 
ministerial  office. 

This  legal  note  of  his  lordship  was  very  discouraging  to  the 
congregation.  The  only  thing  hopeful  about  it  was  his  declining 
to  give  judgment.  If  the  thing  was  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  why 
not  give  to  Mr.  Smith  at  once  interim  possession  ?  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  agent  .for  the  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  applied  his  calm 
discriminative  mind  to  his  lordship's  note,  and  sent  to  Glasgow  a 
sifting  examination  of  its  contents,  pointing  out  clearly  its  mistakes, 
while  he  luminously  laid  down  what  he  considered  the  law  in  all 
such  cases.  It  would  liave  been  indiscreet  to  have  published  his 
remarks.  Being  furnished,  however,  with  a  judicious  legal  docu- 
ment, it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Ewing  of  Partick,  assisted  thereby, 
should  grapple — as  well  he  could — with  his  lordship's  note,  and 
that  the  relater  hereof  should  write  an  article  on  the  Campbelton 
case  to  keep  the  hearts  of  friends  from  sinking,  as  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  justice  would  eventually  "win  the  day."  The 
latter  was  soon  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise,  in  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet,  along  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Mr.  Ewing  nobly  executed  his  part  of  the  conjoint  labour,  and 
produced  a  pamphlet  which  riddled  his  lordship's  note  as  if  with 
grape-shot.  It  was  the  last  seryice  which  Mr.  Ewing  performed 
to  the  synod,  and  it  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  perspicacity  of  his 
mind  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  evil  eff"ects  arising  from  Mr.  Smith's 
getting  possession  of  the  Relief  pulpit  of  Campbelton  by  the 
sheriff's  interlocutor,  without  any  control  from  the  judicatories 
of  the  Relief  church,  he  gives  in  his  pamphlet  the  following 
example.  Lord  Moncrieff  considered  it  a  play  upon  words,  to 
say  that  the  possession  was  inverted  because  Mr.  Smith  did 
not  preach  there  in  connection  with  the  Relief  synod.  But, 
says  Mr.  Ewing,  "  An  incident  has  occurred  which  renders  the 
inversion  of  the  state  of  possession  palpable  to  the  most  unreflec- 
tive  and  undiscerning.  Mr.  Smith  has  dispensed  the  sacrament 
to  the  miscellaneous  congregation  he  has  drawn  around  him.  The 
Campbelton  congregation  had  been  a  Relief,  and  consequently  a 
Presbyterian  one ;  and  he  could  not,  for  decency's  sake,  entirely 
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disreg'ard  Presbyterian  forms,  and  modes  of  government  and  dis- 
cipline, in  the  administration  of  ordinances,  and  in  admission  to 
them.  But  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  session — not  a  sini^le 
elder  adhered  to  him.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  introduces  elders, 
office-bearers,  of  an  alien  and  a  hostile  religious  denomination,  with 
which  neither  himself  nor  his  former  congregation  ever  had  any 
ecclesiastical  connection  ;  and  he  gives  them — to  serve  his  pur- 
pose for  the  time — spiritual  office  and  administrative  authority  in 
this,  which  had  always  been  a  Relief  church.  Yes  :  four  elders 
belonging  to  the  Established  church  officiated  on  the  occasion. 
These  were  Mr.  M'Corkindale,  Dr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Carlton,  and  a 
Mr.  Ewing.  The  first  three  belong  to  the  Established  church  in 
Campbelton.  The  last  is  a  member  of  the  session  of  St.  James' 
parish,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Smith  thus  introduced  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Established  church  into  the  Campbelton  Relief  church,  in 
their  official  capacity,  performing  official  acts,  and  discharging 
ecclesiastical  functions,  superintending  the  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table,  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  session,  and  distribut- 
ing the  elements  to  those  who  communicated, — the  wine  contained 
in  cups  inscribed,  '  The  Relief  Kirk,  Campbelton'  Did  the  sheriff 
mean  to  give  the  dispensation  of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  religion, 
in  the  Campbelton  Relief  church,  to  Established  elders  ?  It  is 
evident,  at  least,  that  he  has  done  it ;  if  not  in  intention,  at  least 
in  effect.  And  was  this  no  inversion  of  the  previous  state  of 
possession  ?  The  common  sense  of  mankind  will  not  stomach  and 
digest  so  absurd  and  preposterous  an  assertion,  but  revolts  at  it." 
The  case  being  reported  by  Lord  Moncrieff  to  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, came  under  their  review  on  the  7  th  March,  1837.  Having 
heard  counsel  and  advised  the  cases  for  the  parties,  they  recalled  the 
interlocutor  pronounced  by  the  sheriff,  and  enjoined  equal  posses- 
sion of  the  meeting-house  and  pulpit,  between  the  advocators  and 
respondents,  till  the  action  of  declarator  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  should 
be  heard  and  determined.  This  was  considered  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  and  the  congregation,  dissenters  in  general,  and  all 
constitutional  lawyers,  were  delighted  with  the  correct,  compre- 
hensive, and  judicious  view  which  Lord  Meadovvbank  took  of  the 
case  in  pronouncing  his  judgment.  His  lordship,  when  a  very 
young  barrister,  having  been  employed  as  counsel  in  the  great 
legal  case  between  the  Old  and  New  Light  Burghers,  was 
fully  master  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
of  Dissenters.     Like  Lord  Mansfield's  famous  speech  on  behalf 
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of  the  rig-hts  of  Dissenters  of  Eng-Iaiid,  Lord  Meadow  bunk's 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  speech  ever  delivered  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland.  It, 
states  the  law  in  regard  to  them  in  a  remarkably  succinct  and 
luminous  manner ;  and  as  he  handed  over  the  notes  from  which 
he  spoke  to  the  Collector  of  Decisions,  it  can  be  depended  upon 
as  correct  and  authentic. 

"  I  beg  leave,"  said  his  lordship,  "  in  the  first  place,  to  state  the 
points  that  I  now  understand  to  be  settled  by  the  case  of  Aikman 
o.gainst  Craigdallie  and  others,  and  the  rest  of  the  cases  to  which 
we  have  been  referred. 

'^  First,  I  take  it  to  be  clearly  and  finally  settled,  that  a  trust 
may  be  legally  established,  a  civil  right  created  for  behoof  of  a 
body  of  dissenting  Christians  professing  certain  tenets,  and  agree- 
ing to  hav^e  those  civil  rights  fixed  by  and  dependent  upon  the 
observance  of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  inherent  in,  and 
calculated  to  maintain,  the  principles  they  support. 

"  Secondly/,  That  it  is  a  legal  object  of  such  a  trust  that  it  may 
profess  to  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  perpetuity,  even  by  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  recognised  body  the  right  and  power  of  con- 
trolling and  modifying  those  rules  and  regulations,  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  sect  of  dissenting  Chris- 
tians to  which  those  constituting  the  trust  may  have  professed  to 
adhere,  and  that  the  civil  court  will  not  take  cognizance  of  the 
proceedings  and  determinations  of  those  ecclesiastical  judicatories, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  upon  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
but  hold  them  to  be  probatio  probata  of  the  principles  of  the  sect. 

"  Thirdly,  That  the  original  deed  or  other  instrument  by  which 
the  trust  is  created  need  not,  in  order  to  be  eflfectual,  specify 
within  itself  the  particular  conditions  of  its  creation,  but  that 
these  objects  may  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  their  recognition  and 
enforcement  by  courts  of  law,  by  facts  and  circumstances,  and  by 
a  train  of  proceedings  indicative  of  the  purposes  and  the  views  of 
the  parties. 

^^  Fourthly,  That  in  order  to  confer  upon  a  party  the  right  of 
enforcing  the  objects  of  the  trust,  it  is  only  essential  that  he  should 
possess  St,  persona  standi  injudicio,  and  qualify  an  interest  to  have 
it  enforced.  But  it  is  not  required,  and  that  is  the  point,  which, 
though  now  settled,  was  originally  doubted — that  in  those  cases, 
where  the  parties  contributing  their  money  and  their  means  to  the 
constitution  of  such  a  trust,  and  forming  a  congregation  of  dis- 
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senting  Christians,  shall  have  differed  in  opinion,  and  both  claim 
possession  of  the  trust-estate,  the  success  of  either  will  depend, 
not  upon  the  greater  amount  which  each  may  have  contributed  in 
the  creation  of  the  subject,  or  in  their  numerical  superiority,  but 
in  their  adherence  to  the  original  principles  which  it  was  their 
professed  object  to  maintain  in  the  constitution  of  the  trust. 

"  All  these  propositions  were  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and,  as  I  think, 
and  shall  immediately  show,  finally  settled,  in  an  early  case,  that 
of  Auchincloss,  not  referred  to  in  the  papers,  and  in  the  case  of 
Aikman  and  Craigdallie. 

"  In  the  present  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  any  question  of 
title.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  parties  has  a  persona 
standi,  and  both  have  an  equal  interest  to  enforce  the  object  for 
which  they  are  contending  ;  but  I  have  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  me,  even  in  this  question  of  possession,  to  consider 
how  those  settled  doctrines  to  which  I  have  referred  are  to  be 
affected  by  the  judgment  we  are  now  to  pronounce  in  favour 
either  of  the  one  party  or  the  other ;  and  your  lordships  will  there- 
fore permit  me  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  in  point  of  fact,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  meeting-house  at  Campbelton  was  ori- 
ginally erected,  and  the  endowment  connected  with  it  thereafter 
created,  for  the  uses  of  a  congregation  of  dissenting  Christians,  to 
be  in  all  future  time  connected  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  that 
body  which  the  contributors  and  congregation  recognised  as  the 
synod  of  Relief.  This  object  of  the  trust,  I  may  state  generally, 
and  without  going  into  particulars,  is  sufficiently  ascertained  by  a 
consideration  of  all  the  acts  of  the  parties  exactly  as  they  were  in 
Craigdallie's  case  (and,  in  fact,  the  condescendence  here  is,  mu- 
tatis mutandis,  little  else  than  a  transcript  of  the  condescendence 
there),  and  from  the  call  and  ordination  of  the  different  clergymen, 
and  of  Smith  himself,  under  authority  of  the  synod,  and  whose 
sole  title  of  induction  was  the  licence  to  preach  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  judicatories  of  the  Relief  church.  Secondly,  It 
is  admitted,  nay,  it  is  maintained  by  both  parties,  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Relief  church  are  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Formulae  of  the  latter  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  the  former.  By  these,  your  lordships  know  well,  the  rights 
of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies,  in  all  mattersof  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine,  are  declared  to  be  incontrollable ;  and  while 
these  judicatories  in  the  Established  church  possess  the  exclusive 
power  of  determining  the  ecclesiastical  relation  between  pastors  and 
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their  congregations,  so,  in  the  church  of  Relief,  they  possess  a  power 
equally  supreme  and  irreversible.  Of  the  effect  of  the  ecclesiastical 
relation,  in  the  Established  church,  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the 
pastors,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  so  it  is  stated  by  the  Lord- 
ordinary  ;  but  I  think  his  lordship  inaccurately  supposes  that  this 
effect  is  produced  from  express  statutory  enactment ;  for  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  statute  which  expressly  provides  that  such  shall 
be  the  civil  effect  consequent  upon  a  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  It  only  is  the  result  of  the  legislative  recognition,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  worship,  that  the  government 
of  the  church  is  in  these  bodies  formed  and  constituted  upon  prin- 
ciples exclusive  of  the  control  of  the  civil  power,  and  upon  the 
plain  principle  thence  following,  that  if  the  ecclesiastical  body 
possess  the  power  to  suspend,  or  take  away  from  the  pastor  his 
right  to  the  character  or  function  in  which  alone  he  had  acquired 
the  civil  right,  the  latter  must  follow  of  course  the  loss  of  the 
former.  i 

"  Whether  the  same  effect  is  to  be  produced  upon  the  pastors 
of  Relief  congregations,  when  deprived  by  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  of  the  character  and  functions  of  clergymen,  if  bodies 
having  a  persona  standi,  and  a  legal  interest  to  maintain  their 
rights,  come  before  your  lordships,  proving  that  it  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Relief  church  that  the  right  of  deprivation 
lay  with  the  synod — that  the  synod  exercised  their  ecclesiastical 
power — and  contending  that  the  pastor  being  deprived  of  his 
function,  could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  civil  possession  of 
a  right,  which,  by  the  agreement  of  parties,  had  been  created 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  congregation  in  connection 
with  the  Relief  church,  is  the  question  we  are  now  required  to 
determine. 

"  In  this  respect,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  Established 
church  and  the  Relief  church  are  precisely  in  the  same  situation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  I  apprehend  to  be  simply,  that 
the  one  is  an  endowed  church,  where  the  civil  right  flows  from 
the  provision  of  the  State,  while,  in  the  other,  it  has  been  con- 
stituted by  the  voluntary  agreement  and  obligation  of  the  parties. 
But  in  both,  it  is  the  right  to  the  function,  as  determined  by  the 
.ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  bodies  respectively,  upon  which 
the  civil  and  patrimonial  rights  of  the  parties  in  this  respect  must 
altogether  depend  ;  so,  accordingly,  in  England  the  law  was  so 
declared  by  Lord  JMansfield,  in  a  case  where  a  mandamus  was 
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applied  for  to  restore  a  clergyman  to  a  dissenting  meeting-liQuse. 
'  The  right,'  his  lordship  says,  '  to  the  function  is  the  substance, 
and  draws  after  it  everything  as  a  pertinent  thereto.  The  use  of 
the  meeting-house  and  pulpit  follows  by  necessary  consequence 
the  right  to  the  function  of  the  minister,  preacher,  or  pastor.' 

"  And  upon  the  same  principle,  the  late  Lord -justice-clerk 
Macqueen  pronounced  his  judgment,  as  Lord-ordinary,  in  the 
case  of  Auchincloss  in  the  year  1792.  Auchincloss,  it  appears, 
was  deposed  from  the  office  of  a  minister  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Stirling  in  the  month  of  September  1790.  A  portion 
of  his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  a  petition  was  therefore 
presented  by  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  congregation  to 
the  sheriff  of  Stirling,  praying  that  he  should  be  ordained  to  re- 
move from  the  manse,  glebe,  and  pertinents,  and  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  the  church.  The  petition  was  finally  refused  by  the 
sheriff-depute,  2d  November,  1790  ;  but  a  bill  of  advocation  being 
presented,  and  an  action  of  declarator  raised  at  the  instance  of 
Auchincloss  and  that  portion  of  the  congregation  which  adhered 
to  him,  the  Lord-justice-clerk  Braxfield,  in  the  year  1792,  pro- 
nounced the  following  judgment : — '  In  respect  the  Lord-ordinary 
does  not  consider  it  competent  for  this  court  to  review  the  deci- 
sions of  Associate  congregations,  commonly  called  Burghers, 
when  sentences  are  pronounced  by  them  in  their  ecclesiastical 
character;  therefore,  sustains  the  defences,'  &c.,  and  found  ex- 
penses due.  The  court  adhered,  on  adv^ising  petition  and  answers, 
and  Auchincloss  thereupon  abandoned  the  meeting-house. 

"  In  this  case,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  civil  right  was  by  Lord 
Braxfield  determined  to  depend  altogether  and  exclusively  on  the 
right  to  the  ecclesiastical  function — that  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
senting judicatory  taking  away  that  function  being,  by  the  prin- 
ciple and  rule  of  the  dissenting  sect,  final  and  conclusive,  the 
right  of  Auchincloss  to  the  meeting-house  and  endowment  was 
necessarily  resolved  and  determined.  In  that  case,  no  doubt,  the 
term  dejjose  had  been  employed  by  the  Burgher  synod  in  dissolv- 
ing their  connection  Avitli  Auchincloss  ;  and  the  Lord-ordinary,  in 
his  note,  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  it  in  this  case 
must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  argument  maintained  by  the 
advocators.  But  I  think  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The 
meaning  of  depose  is  just  to  displace,  although,  in  the  judicatories 
of  the  Established  church,  it  has,  by  long  and  inveterate  usage, 
t>btaincd  a  technical,  and,  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  sentences, 
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;i  particularly  solemn  signification.  In  fact,  in  those  judicatories 
there  is  no  other  term  employed,  when  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of 
his  function,  or  his  relation  with  his  congregation,  or  with  the 
church,  dissolved  and  abrogated  ;  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  the  case 
of  different  bodies  of  Dissenters.  There,  if  a  pastor  is  cut  off 
from  his  connection  with  the  body  for  a  moral  offence,  the  terms 
employed  are  those  of  depose  and  deposition  ;  but  it  seems  that 
when  this  takes  place  merely  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion,  or  contumacy,  or  other  matter  not  inferring  moral  delin- 
quency, terms  are  employed  less  olfensive  in  their  nature  and 
character, -such  as  dropping  the  name  of  the  party  from  the  roll, 
or  declaring  him  out  of  connection  with  the  body.  Accordingly, 
in  the  case  of  Aikman  and  Craigdallie,  the  former  words  were 
employed  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jarvie,  whose  connection  with  the 
Associate  synod  was  thereby  held  by  this  court  to  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  who  and  his  adherents  were  finally  removed  from 
possession  of  the  Burgher  meeting-house  and  endowments  at 
Perth,  and  the  latter  are  the  words  which  are  employed  in  the 
present  case  by  the  Relief  presbytery  to  signify  the  termination 
of  Mr.  Smith's  connection  with  that  body,  the  abrogation  of  their 
licence  to  him  to  preach,  and  the  extinction  of  that  ecclesiastical 
relation  between  him  and  his  congregation  which  was  altogether 
dependent  upon  this  function  which  the  synod  had  first  conferred, 
and  then  taken  away,  and  whose  right  to  do  so  he  himself  had 
expressly  recognised  and  acknowledged,  both  at  accepting  his 
licence  and  receiving  his  ordination. 

"  I  pray  your  lordships  also  to  observe,  that  in  this  case  the 
determination  of  the  synod  was  unanimously  pronounced,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  maintaining  an  argument,  as  was  done  in  the 
cases  of  Bulloch  and  Craigdallie,  that  here  had  been  a  schism  in 
the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  dissenting  body,  one  party  adhering 
to,  and  the  other  abandoning,  the  original  tenets,  for  maintaining 
which  the  trust  then  in  question  v,^as  originally  constituted  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  prima  facie  incumbent  upon  the  court  to  ascer- 
tain, not  merely  what  was  the  original  tenet  of  the  body,  but" 
which  of  the  parties  continued  to  adhere  to  it,  and  by  so  doing- 
had,  in  truth,  become  the  Associate  synod.  Here  the  unanimous 
decision  must,  upon  every  principle,  be  taken,  prima  facie,  as 
prohatio  probata  of  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  sect ;  and, 
therefore,  upon  general  principle,  and  in  a  preliminary  question 
of  possession,  I  should  have  thought  that,  if  the  points  I  have 
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before  referred  to  had  not  even  been  finally  fixed  and  determined, 
as  I  take  them  to  have  been,  the  party  who,  by  his  own  showing, 
has  been  deprived  of  that  character,  under  which  alone  he  got 
possession  of  the  meeting-house,  and  that  is  the  only  question 
before  us  at  present,  is  bound  to  yield  it  up  for  the  use  of  those 
in  whose  favour  a  right  was  constituted,  of  a  nature  totally  exclu- 
sive of  any  interference  on  his  part,  cut  off  as  he  is  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  Relief  church. 

"  While  I  state  this  generally,  however,  I  am  free  to  admit, 
that,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Craig- 
dallie's  case  was  ultimately  determined  in  this  court,  though  not 
upon  the  terms  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  remitting 
the  case  for  consideration,  that  it  might  be  thought  and  contended, 
that,  supposing  the  respondents  to  have  distinctly  averred  that 
the  whole  of  the  Relief  synod  had  concurred  in  abandoning  the 
original  tenets  they  professed,  by  becoming  Mahomedans,  Uni- 
tarians, or  Episcopals,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  upon  your 
lordships,  after  due  inquiry,  and  being  ascertained  of  the  fact,  to 
have  pronounced  a  judgment  finding  that  that  judicatory  was  no 
longer  the  Relief  presbytery  ;  and  that  the  respondents  or  others, 
as  the  case  might  be,  as  adhering  to  their  original  tenets,  were 
entitled  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  a  trust,  in  consonance  with 
the  principles  and  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  constituted. 

"  But  this  is  an  extreme  case,  which  cannot  admit  of  being 
supposed,  and  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  presbyteries  and  synods 
of  the  Established  church,  as  to  the  presbyteries  and  synods  of 
the  Dissenters  ;  and  your  lordships  might  just  as  well  be  asked  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  civil  rights  of  a  clergy- 
man deposed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  after  that  church  had  in 
their  ecclesiastical  judicatories  become  unanimously  reconciled  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  or  become  professors  of  any  heathen  supersti- 
tion. At  present,  we  have  nothing  resembling  this  case  before  us. 
Here  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory  has  been  unanimous 
upon  the  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  against  their 
judgment,  which,  by  the  principles  of  the  sect,  is  final  and  con- 
clusive, we  have  nothing  but  the  simple  protestation  of  this  single 
individual  and  his  few  adherents.  Indeed,  Mr.  Smith  appears  to 
me  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  days  of 
the  church,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  whose  name  I  think  was  Paul 
of  Zamosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  having  been  deposed  for 
schism,  appealed  to  the  emperor  Aurelian  against  the  judgment 
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of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  but  Aurelian,  having  convoked  a 
conclave  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  whose  opinions  were 
unanimous  in  one  way,  while  Paul  stood  alone  in  support  of  his 
own  opinion,  held,  that  the  sentence  of  deposition,  affording  evi- 
dence which  must  be  held  prohatio  prohata  of  the  loss  of  the 
function  (and  through  which  alone  he  had  a  right  to  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  See),  ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  possession 
of  the  benefice. 

"  In  like  manner,  in  the  present  case,  I  repeat,  that  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  I  must  hold  that  the  judgment  of  the  Relief  synod 
is,  if  not  prohatio  probata,  at  all  events,  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  principles  of  the  sect; — that  from  their  judgment  alone  we 
can  gather  what  were  and  what  are  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  Relief  church  ; — that  by  having  his  connection  with  them 
cut  off,  after  an  appeal  too  entered  by  himself  from  the  decision 
of  the  presbytery  to  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  body,  by  whom 
the  original  sentence  was  confirmed,  he  must  be  held  to  have 
abandoned  their  principles,  by  professing  which  he  originally  ac- 
quired the  right  to  the  function  which  has  now  been  abrogated 
^and  taken  away  ;  and,  therefore,  in  maintaining  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  that  civil  right,  which  was  incident  to  the  function,  he  is 
endeavouring  to  invert  the  original  objects  of  the  trust  in  a  way 
the  most  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  those  who,  continuing  in  con- 
nection with  the  ReHef  synod,  are  entitled  to  be  recognised  as  the 
party  for  whose  benefit  the  church  was  originally  constituted." 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  give  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  Perth  case— Craigdallie  against  Aikman — in  which  he  had 
been  counsel,  and  which  had  fixed  the  law  as  to  religious  trusts. 
His  lordship  stated  it  in  the  following  terms: — "  Where  a  congre- 
gation becomes  dissentient  among  themselves,  the  nature  of  the 
original  institution  must  alone  be  looked  to  as  the  guide  for  the 

decision  of  the  court;  and  to  refer  to  any  other  criterion to  the 

sense  of  the  existing  majority— would  be  to  make  a  new  institu- 
tion, which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  and  character  of  this  court." 

"  Your  lordships  will  therefore  consider,  in  how  very  different 
a  situation  we  are  now  placed  from  that  in  which  our  predecessors 
stood,  when  the  Kilpatrick  and  Perth  cases  were  first  brought 
forward  six  and  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  questions  of  this 
kind  were  altogether  new,  and  the  majority  of  the  court  leant  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  civil  interests  of  the  parties  were  to  be  de- 
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termined,  not  by  a  consideration  of  tlie  religious  purposes  for 
which  the  subjects  had  been  originally  destined,  but  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  contributions  which  the  parties  re- 
spectively had  embarked  in  the  concern.  Accordingly,  in  the 
questions  of  interim  possession,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  court 
should  proceed  with  reference  to  that  state  of  their  opinions.  But 
the  matter  is  very  different  now.  The  judgments  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  placed  the  matter  on  quite  a  different  foundation, 
and  their  lordships  have  taught  us  the  principles  on  which  all 
such  cases  are  to  be  adjudicated,  and  from  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  we  have  no  right  to  depart. 

"  In  truth,  therefore,  we  now  stand  as  the  court  stood  the  day 
that  the  final  judgment  in  the  case  of  Craigdallie  was  pronounced 
in  the  year  1815  ;  and  I  would  ask  your  lordships,  whether  if  one 
or  a  dozen  of  cases  similar  to  that  then  detertnined  had  for  the 
first  time  come  into  court  upon  that  day,  and  the  point  of  posses- 
sion had  come  before  their  lordships,  they  would  not,  and  must 
not,  have  applied  the  principle  they  had  then  recognised,  and  re- 
moved from  the  interim  possession  of  the  different  subjects  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  dropped  their  connection  with  the  Associate 
synod?  But  the  case  before  us  now  is  in  precisely  the  same 
situation.  The  subjects  here,  it  is  admitted,  were  destined  for 
the  purposes  of  a  religious  community  in  connection  with  the 
synod  of  Relief.  The  synod  of  Relief  as  a  body  has  adopted  no 
new  profession  whatsoever.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  it  has 
done  so.  The  respondent.  Smith,  was  inducted  as  pastor  over 
this  congregation,  solely  in  virtue  of  the  licence  to  preach  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Relief  synod,  and  the  induction  and  or- 
dination under  their  authority  which  subsequently  took  place. 
To  the  authority  of  that  body  he  was  bound  to  submit  in  ques- 
tions ecclesiastical.  In  fact,  as  to  the  matters  which  have  given 
rise  to  this  question,  by  pleading  before  the  presbytery,  and  then 
appealing  to  the  synod,  he  again  solemnly  recognised  their  power 
to  determine  the  matter  at  issue  between  him  and  his  brethren. 
By  that  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory  he  was  in  effect  deprived 
of  his  licence,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  connection  with  it,  in  virtue 
of  which  alone  his  relation  of  pastor  over  a  Relief  congregation 
was  originally  created,  and  must  for  ever  depend.  Now,  as  I  find 
all  this  to  be  quite  clear,  as  to  matter  of  fact  uncontroverted,  and 
as  I  understand  it  in  point  of  law  incontrovertible,  I  think  that 
the  advocators  have  made  out  a  case  prima  facie  which  requires 
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of  US  to  place  them  in  possession  of  this  meeting-house,  which  it 
is  their  object  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of  a  congregation  in  com- 
munion with  the  synod  of  Relief,  and  to  remove  from  that  posses- 
sion the  respondent,  who  has  lost  all  title  to  retain  it,  just  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  had  de- 
clared himself  an  Episcopal." 

Lord  Meadowbank  thus  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  Mr.  Smith 
had,  prima  facie,  by  the  unanimous  sentence  of  his  brethren, 
lost  his  status  as  a  Relief  minister,  and  along  with  it,  his  pulpit, 
his  stipend,  and  all  that  appertained  to  his  office  as  a  Relief 
clergjmair,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  church  belonged  to  the 
congregation  as  a  Relief  congregation,  till  they  were  stripped  of  it 
by  a  legal  process.  The  other  judges  had  not  bent  their  minds 
to  this  subject  with  the  same  intensity  that  he  had  done,  and  as  in 
most  of  the  old  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  which  had  come 
before  the  court,  there  had  been  an  interim  allocation  of  the  pulpit 
between  the  contending  parties,  they  were  disposed  to  recommend 
the  same  in  this  one.  Lord  Meadowbank,  indeed,  with  great 
propriety  reminded  their  lordships  that  the  cases  were  not  parallel. 
In  the  old  cases  which  belonged  to  the  Secession,  there  was  a 
split  in  the  bodj',  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  the  pulpit  one 
part  of  the  day  to  the  one  party,  and  on  the  other  part  of  the  day 
to  the  other  party,  till  they  found  out  which  was  the  Secession  ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  there  was  no  split  in  the  body,  as  both  pres- 
bytery and  synod  were  unanimous,  and  therefore  Smith  should  be 
held  out  of  the  denomination  and  out  of  his  church,  unless  he  could 
show  them  some  pleas  in  law  why  they  should  restore  him,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  was  impossible.  However,  as  their  lordships 
did  not  yet  see  so  clearly  through  the  matter  as  Lord  Meadow- 
bank, they  gave  each  party  possession  a  part  of  each  Sabbath, 
and  instructed  the  pressing  forward  of  the  merits  of  the  case  in  the 
process  of  declarator,  when  they  would  decide  the  whole  matter. 

It  was  evident  that  Lord  Meadowbank  had  not  forgotten 
the  knowledge  he  had  early  acquired  in  conducting  the  case 
of  the  New  Light  Seceders  ;  and  that  he  had  a  clearness  of  ap- 
prehension, and  maturity  of  judgment,  about  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Dissenting  church  courts,  which  was  perfectly  re- 
freshing, and  which  would  ultimately  conduct  to  a  right  decision. 
The  process  of  interim  possession  having  thus  come  to  an  end, 
after  winding  its  tedious  way  through  all  the  diiferent  courts  of 
law,  from  the  sheriff  court  in  Campbelton,  to  the  Second  Division 

3  u 
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of  the  Court  of  Session;  the  main  case  began  to  be  seriously  taken 
up  before  Lord  Moncrieff  as  Lord-ordinary. 

THE    ACTION    OF    DECLARATOR. 

While  the  possessory  question  was  discussing  before  the  sheriff 
of  Argyle,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  two  friends — Messrs.  Colville  and 
Watson — the  one  of  them  a  manager,  and  the  other  not  even  a 
member  of  the  congregation  nor  a  sitter,  but  only  the  proprietor 
of  a  pew  which  had  belonged  to  a  relation  who  was  dead,  j)ushed 
forward  the  action  of  declarator  before  the  court  of  session  by 
issuing  summons  against  Archibald  Galbraith,  preses  of  the  man- 
agers, and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  proprietors.  It  was  in- 
tended by  this  process  to  have  themselves  and  their  few  adherents 
put  legally  in  possession  of  the  church  and  the  property  connected 
therewith.  Their  demands  were  of  no  scrimp  or  stinted  kind. 
I.  They  wished  it  found  and  declared  by  the  Court  of  Session,  that 
the  Campbelton  Relief  church  was  founded  upon  principles  neither 
opposed  to  endowments  nor  to  church  Establishments,  and  that 
no  individual  opposed  to  these  could  preach  in  it  nor  interfere  re- 
garding its  use.  IL  That  the  pursuers  and  the  proprietors,  of 
the  same  views  as  to  state  endowments  as  themselves,  had  the 
sole  and  exclusive  management  of  it,  free  from  all  interference  by 
the  synod  of  Relief,  and  had  the  sole  power  to  choose  its  minister, 
who  shovild  adhere  to  the  same  old  Relief  principles  on  whicli 
they  averred  it  was  founded.  III.  That  the  Rev.  James  Smith 
shall  be  declared  minister  of  the  said  church,  and  entitled  to  its 
emoluments,  notwithstanding  of  the  sentences  of  the  Relief  church 
courts  cutting  him  off  from  the  denomination.  IV.  That  the 
defenders  shall  be  decerned  and  ordained  to  pay  Mr.  Smith  £180 
annually  as  his  stipend.  V.  That  the  defenders  shall  be  inter- 
dicted from  interfering  with  Mr.  Smith  during  his  incumbency, 
and  from  appointing  or  admitting  any  person  after  his  incumbency 
has  come  to  an  end,  as  the  minister  of  the  church,  who  is  opposed 
to  church  Establishments.  VI.  That  the  defenders  should  be 
ordained  to  pay  the  pursuers  £700  as  the  expense  of  the  process. 

After  the  case  of  interim  possession  was  decided,  this  process  of 
declarator,  as  already  intimated,  was  taken  up  and  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  As  the  contest  became  keen  and  stubborn,  the  parties  in- 
directly engaged  in  it,  and  who  had  been  hitherto  concealed  behind 
the  curtain,  were  involuntarily  brought  forward  into  public  view. 
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To  raise  the  necessary  funds  and  take  mutual  counsel,  one  of  the 
Established  ministers  of  Glasgow  called  together  a  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  at  which  Mr.  Smith  was  present, 
to   give  the  necessary  information   and   enlist   their  sympathies 
more  decidedly  in  the  Campbelton  contest  against  the  adherents 
of  the   Relief.     An    ample   subscription   was  resolved   on,   and 
means  were  put  in  operation  for  supplying  their  treasury  with  the 
sinews  of  war.     These  things  were  published  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  served  to  convince  the  Campbelton  Re- 
lief congregation  as  to  the  persons  who  were  their  real  opponents. 
The  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  Lord  Moncrieff,  as  ordi- 
nary, on  the   15th  June,  1838.     It  was  fully  argued  for  several 
days.     At  the  close  of  the  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  each 
party  should  prepare  "cases"  on  the  whole  cause,  and  present 
their  arguments  in  the  best  possible  shape,  to  be  laid  before  his 
lordship  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  Inner  House 
for  judgment.     Connected   with   this  appointment  his  lordship 
issued  a  note,  drawing   the   attention  of  both  parties  to  those 
points  which  required  chiefly  to  be  met  and  discussed.     The  note 
being  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  council,  its  insertion  is  not 
necessary  for  understanding  the  process.     His  lordship  intimated 
in  it  that  the  court  would  look  to  the  case  of  Aikman  against 
Craigdallie  for  the  rule  of  judgment, — that  if  Smith's  case  was 
one  of  discipline,  the  court  would  not  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
such  a  proceeding,  although,  said  he,  "the  pursuers  anxiously 
maintain  that  this  being  a  question  of  contract,  if  the  regulations 
which  constitute  the  contract  had  not  been  observed,  the  court  is 
competent   to  declare  the  proceeding  illegal:"  still,   though  the 
court   would  not  interfere   in   a  case   of  discipline,   his  lordship 
thought  that  it  might  inquire  whether  it  was  really  a  case  of  dis- 
cipline or  not,  and  if  it  was  found  not  to  be  so,  its  having  the 
colour  of  a  judicial  proceeding  could  not  prevent  the  court  from 
dealing   with   it    as    they    thought    proper.       The    real   merits 
of  the  case  he  believed  lay  in  the   doctrine  held  by  the  Relief 
church  at  the  time  when  the  Campbelton  congregation  was  formed, 
'■'■as  to  an  Establishment  of  religion  ;"  and  whether  the  synod  had 
abandoned  their  original  principles  as  to  this.     It  was  his  opinion 
there  was  a  departure ;  at  the  same  time  the  tenet  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  a  Church  Establishment,  in  a  seceding  Voluntary 
church  like  the   Relief,  might  not  be,  in  essentialibus,  so  as  to 
entitle  the  minority  of  the  proprietors  adhering  to  it  to  carry  off 
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the  property  from  the  majority  who  had  abandoned  it.  To  this 
he  required  special  attention. 

The  general  bearing  of  the  Note  thus  sketched  was  no  doubt 
adverse  to  the  case  of  the  congregation,  and  the  leanings  of  his 
lordship's  mind  were  strongly  apparent.  He  founded  not  a  little 
of  his  argumentation  on  the  fact  as  stated  by  counsel  at  the  bar, 
that  the  synod  had  refused  to  accept  of  Mr.  Smith's  pledge,  in 
which  he  had  promised  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  of  the  synod 
as  "  synodically  declared;"  while,  had  he  only  referred  to  the 
pledge  as  lodged  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  in  the  process,  he  would 
have  seen  that  these  words  were  blotted  out,  and  that  the  ground- 
work of  his  argument  was  a  nonentity.  The  congregation,  how- 
ever, did  not  despair  of  obtaining  justice.  Discussion  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  sift  away  error,  and  bring  out  the  truth. 

That  Mr.  Smith  and  his  friends  might  be  fully  prepared  for 
arguing  their  case,  they  applied  to  Lord  Moncrieff  for  a  diligence 
jigainst  Havers,  and  thereby  obtained  a  right  of  access  to  all  the 
title  deeds  and  records  of  the  oldest  Relief  congregations,  as  well 
as  to  the  Minute  books  of  the  synod  and.  its  presbyteries.  This 
was  a  very  sweeping  right  of  search,  and  shows  the  thorough  de- 
termination v.'hich  was  taken  in  certain  quarters  to  penetrate  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Relief  church,  and  produce  every  iota 
of  evidence  which  the  records  of  one  congregation  might  supply 
against  another  to  strip  it  of  its  property.  This  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  liable  to  many  objections,  as  every  congregation 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  denomination,  formed  its  own 
constitution  without  submitting  it  to  the  church  courts,  and  yet 
it  was  obeyed,  and  minute  books  and  title  deeds  were  produced. 
Every  point  could  not  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Inner  House. 
It  would  have  incurred  ruinous  expenses. 

The  cases  having  been  prepared,  as  will  yet  be  noticed,  were 
boxed,  and  transmitted,  along  with  the  process,  to  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  having  prefixed  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing Note  from  the  Lord-ordinary  : 

"  As  this  cause  was  formerly  before  the  court  on  the  question 
of  possession,  the  Lord- ordinary  thinks  it  proper  that  it  should  be 
laid  before  the  court  on  its  merits  also.  He  will  say  very  little 
concerning  his  own  views  on  perusing  these  revised  cases,  having 
in  his  note,  after  the  full  debate  before  him,  sufficiently  indicated 
where  In*  thinks  any  material  difKeulty  in  the  case  hinges. 

"  I.  The  defenders  (the  congregation  in  this  process  were  the 
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defenders)  have  entirely  failed  to  convince  him  that,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Relief  church,  it  was  held  by  that 
body  as  a  principle  of  religious  belief  that  a  Church  established 
by  law  in  coiuiection  with  the  State,  or,  in  particular,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  so  established,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Indeed,  if  he  under- 
stands their  argument,  they  do  not  venture  to  maintain  this  affir- 
matively. They  seem  to  be  desirous  of  treating  it  negatively,  by 
maintaining-  that  the  establishment  principle  was  not  held  as  an 
essential  tenet  of  their  church.  The  eifect  of  this,  if  it  were  made 
out,  is  no  doubt  an  important  part  of  the  case.  But  the  question 
which  it  raises  is  evidently  quite  different  from  that  which  would 
arise  if  the  defenders  could  maintain  that  it  was  a  tenet  of  the 
Relief  church  that  an  establishment  is  anti-scriptural.  They  do 
not  attempt  this ;  and,  considering  the  history  of  that  part  of 
the  Secession,  it  would,  in  the  Lord-ordinary's  opinion,  be  a  very 
vain  thing  to  make  such  an  attempt. 

"  Ho  must,  however,  farther  remark,  that  the  great  weight  of 
the  evidence  goes  to  establish  that  the  Relief  church,  in  its  fun- 
damental constitution,  did  hold  positively  the  opposite  doctrine, 
namely,  the  lawfulness  of  an  Established  church,  and  particularly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established.  And  it  is 
particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  question  does  not  relate  to 
any  opinion  merely  on  the  general  expediency  or  inexpediency^  or 
the  '"'■  soundness  or  unsoundness"  of  the  principle  in  political  or 
moral  science,  but  to  the  scriptural  latcfidness  or  unlawfidness  of 
such  an  establishment;  and  he  thinks  it  demonstrated  that  the 
Relief  church  did  not  in  its  original  formation,  hold  or  entertain 
any  doubt  on  that  point  as  a  matter  of  religious  belief. 

"  II.  The  Lord-ordinary  is,  on  the  other  hand,  most  pei'fectly 
convinced  that  the  defenders  in  this  action,  and  the  Relief  synod 
to  which  they  adhere,  do  now  hold  and  maintain,  that  an  Estab- 
lished church  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  do  now  treat  this 
as  a  matter  of  religious  belief  in  their  body.  It  is  indeed  apparent 
to  him,  that  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Smith  originated  in  this 
and  nothing  else.  If  the  court  should  have  doubt  on  this  point, 
or  should  think  it  not  sufficiently  established,  that  such  a  tenet 
has  now  been  made  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  repre- 
sented by  the  synod,  this  part  of  the  case  will  be  reduced  to  the 
question,  Whether  the  making  the  point  to  be  an  open  question, 
assuming  that  it  was  ??oj'  an  open  question  in  the  original  consti- 
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ttition,  would  hi*  sufliclent  to  sustain  the  present  action?  But 
how  it  can  be  held  that  the  synod  consider  and  act  uj)()n  it  as  an 
ojien  question,  in  the  face  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Smith, 
and  of  the  refusal  to  accept  of  his  declaration  that  he  adheres  to 
the  principles  of  the  JJelief  church  as  synodically  declared,  the 
Lord-ordinary  is  still  in  great  ditficnlty  to  coni])rehen(l. 

"  Supposing  the  two  questions  of  fact  now  referred  to  to  stand 
in  the  way  ahove  stated,  there  will  still  be  two  questions  of  law 
of  considerabli'  dilficulty  and  iyiportance  to  be  disposed  of. 

"  1.  It  is  very  anxiously  maintained  that  this  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  case  of  diseipliiie  under  the  rules  of  the  Relief  church, 
and  tliiit  therefore  this  court  has  no  competency  to  consider  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  or  to  inquire  whether 
there  has  been  such  a  change  of  opinions  in  the  Relief  church 
or  not.  Certainly  if  the  Lord-ordinary  considered  the  ])roceed- 
ings  as  truly  proceedings  in  a  case  of  discipline,  he  should  think 
it  perfectly  clear  that  this  court  had  no  right  to  interfere.  He 
retains  the  same  opinion  that  he  expressed  in  the  case  of  Osburn 
V.  Symington,  ,///(//  6tk,  1831,  as  quoted  in  the  papers,  and  would 
be  far  indeed  from  interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  church 
courts  of  any  branch  of  the  Secession.  But  the  question  is, 
Whether  such  a  ease  here  occurs  ?  That  appears  to  him  to  de- 
pend on  the  matters  of  fact  already  adverted  to,  when  they  are 
considered  according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  cause  of  dis- 
agreement, and  of  the  whole  transaction  regarding  Mr.  Smith, 
which  has  raised  the  question  regarding  the  possession  and  pro- 
perty of  the  chapel.  If  the  facts  stand  as  the  Lord-ordinary 
thinks  they  do,  and  if  the  dilVerence  be  of  a  cital  description,  the 
court  are  necessarily  forced  into  a  discussion  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  was  held  ;  they  must  enter  into  the  case  of  Aikman  v. 
Craigdallie,  and  in  the  three  Lnglish  and  Irish  cases  referred  to 
in  the  papers.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departure  from  the 
principle  should  not  be  held  to  be  so  decided,  in  fact,  or  so  essen- 
tial in  eharaeter,  then,  no  doubt,  a  very  \\\m\\  (piestion  of  jurisdic- 
tion must  arisi',  namely,  that  this  court  cannot  "inquire  into  the 
merits  of  any  judicial  determination  of  the  Relief  synod,  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  or  look  into  the  various  shades  of  oj)inion 
wliieli  may  ivxist  in  the  points  of  religio\is  belief  held  by  such  an 
assoeiated  body.  The  TiOrd-ordinary  never  ei\tertained  a  doubt  on 
this  point  ;  and  it  was  fidly  eonei>ded  and  held  in  all  the  four  cases 
rclerrc'd  (o.       Jl  is  on  the  facfs,  and  on  (be  (piestion  how  far  there 
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is  Jill  iittompt  to  pt'ivcrt  \\\v  siiltjoct.  of  properly  «lt'vo(,o<l  to  one 
purpose,  to  tlu'  support  of  ii  systom  ol'  nlu/ions  //cliff  wliieli  is 
oj)jwsf(/  (o  it  ill  A  fitii(lainental  point,  tluit  tlio  doubt  urisos. 

"2.  Tlu'  other  (jiu'stiou  of  Icjj^iil  iiupiiry  is  still  inoii'  di'lirjiti', 
iiiuiu'ly,  liow  fiir,  assiiiniii^  that  tlu;  synod  liuve  departed  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  doetrines  of  the  Kclii'f  chiireh  as  originally  estah- 
lished,  and  as  they  were  held  at  (he  (iine  when  (he  ( 'ainpheltoM 
eon<j^ret;alion  came  iiUo  connection  with  i(,  on  tlu!  lawfulness  of  a 
church  l<iS(ahlishmeii(,  (hat  diirerenee  is  in  a  point  .sv>  vilal^  as  (o 
compel  the  c(»ur(  (o  consider  i(  wi(h  a  \  iew  (o  (iu'  de(eiiniiia(i<)n 
of  the  ri^h(.s  of  proper(y.  The  Lord-ordinary  loinuily  indicati'd 
the  serious  doubt  which  he  en(c>rtained  on  this  poinl.  I  li;  hus 
considered  tlie  arf>"uments  of  (he  p:ii(ies,  and  pai(icularly  tliearj^u- 
ment  of  (he  pursuers,  for  removing'  that(louh(.  lie  has  (o  rcf^ret 
(hat  (he  deleiiders  have  scarcely  dealt  wilh  (he  dillicnby  in  the 
way  in  which  il  prcsenls  ilself  (o  his  mind,  I'roni  an  e\ident  iiii-- 
\villiiit;ness  to  meet  tlu*  <pies(ion  on  tlit-  (issiniiji/ion  of  the  fut'la^ 
as  (hey  are  averred  by  the  |)ursuers,  and  as  the  Lord-ordinary 
thinks  (hey  ri'ally  s(and.  To  ari>ue  (h:i(  (he  point  is  not  of  a 
vi(al  characlcr,  by  assuming'  that  it  was  h-ff  as  an  open  <in<slion. 
at  (he  lirs(,  can  iievi'r  ri'solvi;  (he  diHicuhy  in  a  way  satislacdny 
to  (Jie  Lord-oi<liiiary.  And  thont'h  he  (liinks  (ha(  on  llial  lii/jx)- 
llirsis  (here  is  j;rcat  weifj;lit  in  (he  reasoninn^'  oi  the  deleiiders,  and 
is  sensible  that  a,  ^reai  di'al  of  it  may  be  ap|»lied  (o  the  (piestion 
in  (III'  oilier  view,  lu'  docs  not  feid  (hat  it  fairly  meets  the  point  as 
it  ha<l  occiirii'd  to  him,  or  supplies  him  with  a  sullicii'iit  answer  lo 
the  viinvs  taken  of  the  subject  in  (he  revis«'d  <^ase  for  tin'  pursuers. 

"  The  Lord-ordinary  has  ^iveii  all  (headenlion  in  his  power  lo 
their  arfj;iiinent.  lie  cannot  say  lh;it  it  has  entirely  removed  thi! 
doubts  which  hi'  en(er(aiiied,  thou^ii  he  must  obscrvi'  that  tin; 
pursuers  have,  in  some  instances,  treati'd  as  opinions,  what  he 
only  in(,ended  as  indica(,ions of  grounds  of  doubt  re(piirin^'  exam- 
ination. On  the  whole,  he  will  only  say  that  hi'  thinks  the  pur- 
suers have  o()ii('  ;i  oood  way  to  I'stablish  their  proposition,  (hat 
the  point  in  (lis|)u(e,  whenever  it  is  considered  as  matter  of  nli- 
f»ious  belief,  ouj^ht  to  be  re{»ard(>d  as  of  essential  iinporta'iici'.  Me 
cannot  {>•<)  so  fiir  as  to  hold  wilh  the  pursuers,  that  every  thiiifr 
whatever  which  is  laid  down  doctrinally  in  a  confession  of  faitli, 
must  be  held  to  be  dc  casniliidihusy  the  least  (le])arture  from  which 
will  alVect////'  use  of  f/ir  jiro/n-rfi/.  Hut  lookinj^-  lo  the  orij^in,  char- 
acter, and  conslitiition  of  (he  lulief  church,  he  sees  great  dillicully 
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in  holding  that  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  religious  doctrine, 
which  stamps  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  in  its  very 
existence  and  constitution,  in  connection  with  the  state,  a  church 
which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  is  not  an 
entire  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Relief  church,  in  a 
vital  and  fundamental  point.  He  will  not  enter  into  any  detail, 
His  general  impression  is,  that  if  the  facts  be  established,  though 
the  question  may  still  be  difficult,  it  is  a  departure  which  the 
founders  of  that  church  would  have  esteemed  of  the  most  funda- 
mental magnitude. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  M." 

This  Note  diffused  great  joy  among  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
Mr.  Smith.  The  Scottish  Guardian  could  not  contain  its  glatl- 
ness.  It  congratulated  its  readers  that,  in  virtue  of  the  elaborate 
argument  of  counsel,  it  was  "  now  demonstrated,"  that  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  Relief  body  explicitly  recognised  the  lawful- 
ness- of  church  Establishments,  and  blew  the  trumpet,  that  the 
"■^  synod  knew  that  the  Campbelton  chapel  icill  be  merely  the  first 
of  a  number  of  their  chapels  ivhich  will  be  wrested  from,  the  grasp 
of  Voluntary  usurpation." 

The  printed  pleadings  in  this  case,  drawn  by  Mr.  Dunlop  for 
the  pursuers,  had  extended  to  190  quarto  pages.  He  certainly  put 
forth  all  his  strength,  and  that  is  not  little,  in  a  laborious  attempt 
to  prove,  first,  that  the  synod  had  abandoned  its  original  prin- 
ciples as  to  endowments  and  church  Establishments.  After  the 
most  extensive  search  into  the  records  of  the  body,  no  minute, 
indeed,  had  been  found  approving  of  Establishments;  he  attempt- 
ed, therefore,  to  make  out  the  fact  generally,  first,  from  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  body ;  secondly,  from  the  records,  and  calls  of 
congregations,  and  constitution  of  churches;  thirdly,  from  the 
acts  of  the  presbytery  and  synod,  requiring  their  ministers  to  sign 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  he  held  approved  of  Establishments 
and  endowments;  fourthly,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Campbelton 
congregation  itself.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  synod 
and  defenders  had  adopted  Voluntary  or  Anti-establishment  opin- 
ions from  their  own  admissions,  acts  of  synod,  alteration  of  for- 
mula as  to  signing  the  Confession,  and  resolutions,  and  petitions 
to  parliament  against  endowments.  In  the  second  department  of 
his  case,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  proceedings  against 
Smith  were  not  truly  in  the  way  of  discipline,  but  that  he  was 
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cut  off  for  adherence  to  (he  ohl  Relief  principles,  an,i  opoo.in.- 
union  with  the  Secession  Voluntaries ;  and  ferther,  th^t  the 
iv^ehef  con^.reg-ation  of  Campbelton  was  not  properly  a  Relief 
church,  and  that  the  j.Moprietors,  a,)d  not  the  members,  presented 
or  elected  the  minister.  The  line  of  argument  j^ursued  in  the  de- 
claratory case  was  thus  nearly  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the  pos- 
sessory; only  the  order  of  the  arguments  was  reversed,  and  those 
which  were  then  last  were  now  first. 

The  points  which  were  still  strenuously  pled  were  the  two  fol- 
iowmg  •  that  the  Relief  synod  had  abandoned  the  Establishment 
principle    because  they  at  first  sig-ned  the  Confession  as  a  whole 
vvhereas  they  now  signed  it  with  an  exception  about  the  power  of 
he  magistrate  m  religious  matters.     By  this  change  it  was  main- 
tamed  they  had  lost  all  right  to  their  churches ;  and  as  the  Relief 
congregation  of  Campbelton   adhered  to    the   synod   which    had 
cnanged  Its  principles,   they  ought  to  be  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty      The  second  thing  for  which  they  .,!.o  strenuously  con- 
tended, was,  that  the  Court  of  Session  had  a  right  to  review  the 
sentences  ot  Dissenting  church  courts,  and  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Smith  informal,  and  null    and 
restore  him  to  his  status  and  church.      These  were  the  two  lead 
^ng  conclusions,  which  they  wished  to  have  established  as  law 
^.is  lordship  thought  them  all  ],ut  made  out.     He  did  not  v,,/ 
ture  to  give  a  decision,   but  in  the  foregoing  note  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  .ynod  had  changed,  "in  a  vital  and  funda- 
mental point,    and  that  this  change  should  carry  along  with  it  the 
loss  ot  the  property ;  and  farther,  he  thought  th^t,  while  the  Court 
oi  Session  could  not  sit  and  review  a  case  of  discipline  in  Dissent- 
ing church  courts,  yet  they  could  examine  whether  it  was  a  ca^e 
ol  discipline  or  not,  and  if  they  found  it  to  be  merely  a  case  of 
discipline  in  name  and  not  in  reality  (as  he  held  Mr.  Smith's  to 
be),  then  diey  might  open  it  up  and  annul  it,  as  to  its  civil  effect. 
hv  L        '     n      *'''  '^""  ''""Sregatlou  were  peculiarly  fortunate,' 
by  their  excellent  counsel,  Messrs.  Monteith  and  More,  in  niac 
jng   the   case    in    a   correct    and   striking  light.      The  summons 
had  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Watson,  and  Colville,  jointly, 
as  If  they  had  all  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  defenders;  ani 
they  had  strangely  pled  their  cause  as  if  engaged  in  a  pr'ocess 
mh  tie  synod,   and  not  with  the  proprietors  of  the   Campbel- 
on   Relief  church.      The  synod  were  not  even  summoned,  and 
luad  no  place  in   the  process  of  declarator,  though  by  minoi:...,- 

o  o  J  is  "'a 
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them  up  with  it,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  had  been  introduced 
into  the  record,  and  the  proprietors  were  held  accountable  for 
every  thing  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  done,  and  yet  the 
synod  were  not  present  in  court  to  give  explanations  or  defences. 
The  counsel,  Mr.  Monteith,  with  great  tact  and  discrimination, 
separated  Smith  in  his  pleadings  from  Watson  and  Colville, 
and  considered  first,  what  was  the  bearing  of  the  one, — and, 
secondly,  what  was  the  legal  condition  of  the  others  towards  the 
proprietors. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  defenders  contended,  that  having 
contracted  with  him,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Belief  presbytery,  to 
officiate  as  the  minir^ter  of  a  congregation  in  comviiinion  with  that 
denomination,  and  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  religion  accord- 
ing to  its  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  in  subordination  to  its 
judicatories,  and  he  having  become  unable  to  implement  these 
conditions,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
Relief  synod  from  all  connection  with  them,  without  any  blame 
imputable  to  the  defenders,  they  cannot  be  called  upon  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  agreement.  He  cannot  officiate  to  them  as  a 
.Relief  minister,  and  they  are  not  bound  to  pay  him  his  stipend, 
and  admit  him  to  the  use  of  their  pulpit. 

In  arguing  the  case  against  the  other  pursuers,  Messrs.  Wat- 
son and  Colville,  counsel  closed  at  once  with  their  averments. 
The  defenders  denied  that  the  Established  principle  ever  was  an 
essential  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Relief  church  ;  and  further 
denied  that  the  Voluntary  principle  was  held  as  an  enacted  tenet 
of  the  denomination.  On  the  contrary,  they  averred  that  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reference  to 
religion,  as  professed  by  the  Establishment,  was  always  regarded 
by  them  as  an  open  question,  or  one  on  which  scrupulous  mem- 
bers of  the  church  were  at  liberty  to  hold  what  opinions  they 
pleased,  though  as  separatists  from  the  Establishment,  they  were 
generally  opposed  to  it.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Campbelton 
church  there  was  no  implied  contract,  as  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  might  become  proprietors,  in  reference  to  this  point. 
The  property  was  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Relief  church  ; 
but  it  might  be  held  equally  by  persons  holding  the  Establish- 
ment, or  the  Voluntary  principle.  There  was  no  tost  on  this  point, 
and  it  was  accordingly  held  by  persons  professing  both  opinions. 
After  remarking  on  the  great  improbability  that  a  church,  in 
the  very  act  of  dissenting  from  the  Establishment,  and  thus  dis- 
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connecting*  itself  from  the  state,  should  make  the  doctrine  of  an 
Establishment  an  express  term  of  its  communion,  the  defenders 
took  up  the  five  separate  heads  condescended  upon  by  the  pur- 
suers, and  showed  at  length,  under  each  of  them,  that  the  Relief 
synod  never  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  Establishment  of 
religion.  The  first  Minute  book  of  the  body  being  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, save  two  or  three  leaves,  no  original  enactment  could  be 
produced  about  signing  the  Confession.  It  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  first  minute  constituting  the  Relief  presbytery, 
1761,  which  had  fortunately  been  preserved.  Hutchison,  in  his 
writings,  distinctly  makes  exceptions  to  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  mentioned  in  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  the  old- 
est living  ministers,  ordained  by  the  early  fathers,  had  signed  the 
Confession  with  the  usual  exception  about  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Ample  quotations  were  given  from  the  writings  of 
Gillespie,  Boston,  Baine,  Hutchison,  Douglas,  Smith,  Colquhoun, 
and  others,  showing  that  they  maintained  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  as  opposed  to  civil  Establishments  of  religion; 
and,  farther,  that  the  best  divines  of  all  churches,  have  held  that 
a  religious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity,  but  a  civil 
arrangement,  and,  therefore,  not  an  essential  and  fundamental 
article  of  faith.  The  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  synod  as 
to  Mr.  Smith,  as  already  given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  narra- 
tive, were  succinctly  stated,  and  held  to  be  regular  and  well- 
founded,  both  as  to  their  form  and  merits. 

Their  lordships  having  maturely  considered  the  case,  delivered 
the  following  interlocutor  on  the  6th  June,  1839.  "  The  lords, 
on  report  of  Lord  MoncrielT,  having  advised  and  conjoined  pro- 
cesses of  advocation  and  declarator  with  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  heard  counsel;  in  the  process  of  declarator  sustain  the  de- 
fences, and  assoilzie  the  defenders  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
libel  and  decern ;  and  in  the  process  of  advocation  recall  the 
original  interdict,  and  dismiss  the  petition  and  decern :  find  ex- 
penses due  to  the  defenders  in  both  processes ;  allow  the  account 
to  be  given  in,  and  remit  to  the  auditor  to  tax  and  report  in 
common  form. 

(Signed)  D.  Boyle,  J.  P.  D." 

As  this  process  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Dissenters  in 
Scotland,  and  as  their  lordships  had  given  it  their  matured  con- 
sideration,   the    speeches  which  they  delivered,  in    giving  their 
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iudgment,  were  carefully  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers,  jiiid 
printed,  without  any  abridgment,  in  the  Christian  Journal,  July, 
1829,  and  in  the  Secession  Magazine  of  the  same  year.  The 
principal  parts  of  them  only  require  here  to  be  selected,  so  as  to 
give  a  condensed  view  of  their  lordships'  grounds  of  judgment 
on  the  whole  case.  As  the  judges  on  the  bench  at  the  time, 
Lord-justice- clerk.  Lord  Medwyn,  and  Lord  Meadowbank,  all 
necessarily  went  over  the  same  topics,  one  dwelling  more  at 
length  upon  one  poiut,  and  the  others  upon  another,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  give  the  sum  of  their  speeches  in  a  connected 
series  of  paragraphs ;  thus  giving  a  succinct  and  clear  view  of  the 
leffal  bearino^s  of  the  case. 

"  The  title  of  the  Relief  cliurch  property  is  in  certain  individuals, 
'  present  managers  of,  and  contributors  to,  the  upholding  of  the 
said  church  of  Relief,  and  survivors  of  them,  as  trustees  and  man- 
agers for  behoof  of  themselves  and  v.-hole  other  managers  and 
members  present  and  to  come,  of  the  said  associate  congregation.' 

"On  the  vacancy  in  1829,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  Relief  Theological  Hall,  and  licensed  by  its  courts,  Avas 
ordauied,  by  the  Relief  presbytery,  minister  of  the  Relief  congre- 
gation at  Canipbelion. 

"  By  sentence  of  the  Relief  presbytery,  affirmed  by  the  Relief 
synod,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  cut  off  from  his  connection  with  them, 
and  deprived  of  his  status  and  character  of  a  Relief  minister,  and 
the  connection  between  him  and  the  Relief  church  of  Campbelton 
has  been  dissolved. 

"  The  present  summons  brings  this  proceeding  before  us  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  one  trustee  for  the  managers  and  pro- 
prietors, and  one  proprietor  of  this  place  of  worship,  these  three 
pursuers  against  a  great  number  of  proprietors,  including  four  of 
the  trustees  in  whose  name  the  property  is  vested,  but  the  synod 
are  not  called  as  defenders."  * 

"  The  pursuers  contend,  according  to  the  principles  of  law, 
as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Aikman,  when  disposed  of  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  since  acted  uj)on  in  other  cases,  particularly 
in  that  one  called  the  Clough  case,  decided  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  L-eland,  iliat  property,  which  has  been  settled  in  trus- 
tees or  managers  for  a  certain  religious  body,  must  remain  vested 
for  behoof  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  original  tenets  of  that  reli- 

*   I, Old  .Mcdwvn. 
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gious  body,  and  cannot  be  retained  or  disposed  of  by  a  majority 
of  the  body,  however  large,  that  has  deviated  from  those  ori- 
ginal principles.  By  these  decisions  we  must  all  be  guided. 
The  pursuers,  therefore,  contend,  that  they  are  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  conclusioiss  of  this  action,  for  having  the  property  of 
the  Relief  church  of  Campbelton  declared  to  belong  to  the  par- 
ties therein  mentioned,  and  the  other  conclusions  of  this  action 
found  in  terminis. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  such  decree  from  this  court,  it  is,  however, 
indispensable,  that  the  pursuers  shall  prove,  by  evidence  that  is 
clear  and  unequivocal,  that,  as  this  particular  church  at  Campbel- 
ton was  to  be  held  for  behoof  of  persons,  members  of,  and  in  com- 
munion with,  the  church  of  Relief  which  was  first  established  in 
1761,  the  defenders  who,  as  a  majority  of  managers,  proprietors, 
and  contributors,  assert  their  right  to  the  property,  have  de- 
viated from  certain  fundamental  and  essential  principles  of  the 
Relief  church,  and  that  the  pursuers  themselves,  though  a  small 
minority,  now  adhere  to  those  principles  from  which  the  defenders 
have  so  deviated,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  have  the  property 
declared  to  belong  to  them  exclusively,  while  Mr.  Smith  should 
be  declared  as  alone  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  church,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  stipend  provided  under  its  constitution."  * 

'*  The  argument  of  the  pursuers  rests  on  several  propositions. 
\st,  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  fundamental  and  essential  part  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  state  shall  maintain  and 
endow  that  church  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
^dlij.  That  this  article  of  belief  was  professed  as  an  essential 
article  of  faith  by  the  presbyteries  and  synod  of  Relief,  when  they 
first  left  the  Establishment ;  and,  Qdly,  That  this  has  been  aban- 
doned and  renounced  by  those  bodies,  as  one  of  their  tenets, 
thereby  changing  in  essentialibus  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  church  of  Relief  separated,  and  continued 
separate,  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland."! 

On  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  founded  on  these  allegations,  so 
excellently  put,  the  Lord-justice-clerk  spoke  as  follow's  : — "It 
must  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  much  obscurity  arises  from 
there  having  originally  been  no  specific  constitution  drawn  up, 
or  any  distinct  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  principles  on  Avhich 
the    Relief  church    v.as    founded.      Nothing   can,    indeed,  more 

*  I/ord-justicc-clerk.  f  Lord  Meiulowbaiik. 
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clearly  evince  the  conviction  of  the  body  itself  of  this  defect,  than 
those  treatises  and  histories  of  its  rise,  that  were  directed  to  be 
prepared,  and  which  were  undertaken  and  published  by  some 
members  of  synod,  even  at  late  periods,  as  noticed  and  founded 
on  by  both  parties  in  this  case. 

"  But  the  pursuers  seem  to  maintain,  that  the  Establishment 
principle  as  professed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  principle  of  that  church  as  to  the  powers  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reference  to  spiritual  matters,  was 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  and  essential  tenet  of  the  church  of  Re- 
lief, which  all  its  members  were  bound  to  maintain — and  that  of 
late  the  Relief  presbytery  and  synod,  as  a  body,  and  the  defenders 
individually,  have  professed  an  opposite  doctrine,  holding  it  un- 
lawful and  unscriptural  for  civil  rulers,  as  such,  by  their  mainte- 
nance and  support,  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  religion,  or  to  main- 
tain an  Established  church.  The  onus  of  proving  this  proposition 
lies  clearly  on  the  pursuers — and  the  question  now  to  be  de- 
termined is,  has  this  obligation  been  fulfilled  ? 

"  The  two  chapters  or  sections  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
relied  on,  and  which  the  Relief  body  subscribed,  are — Confession 
of  Faith,  chap.  xx.  sect.  4,  and  chap,  xxiii.  sect.  3 — which  I 
need  not  stop  to  read.  Now,  by  having  subscribed  or  declared 
adherence  to  this  Confession,  in  which  those  passages  are  con- 
tained, it  is  maintained  the  fundamental  principle  in  question  was 
adopted  by  the  Relief  body. 

"  It  is  pretty  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  there  are  in 
those  chapters  no  words  whatever  which  directly  amount  to  an 
obliaration  on  the  civil  maoistrate  either  to  endow  or  maintain  the 
Established  church  ;  and  considering  what  the  individual  clergy- 
men and  congregations  actually  did  when  they  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  established  the  first  Relief  Presbytery 
ill  1761,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  how  they  could 
be  held  to  adhere  in  toto  to  the  standards  of  that  church,  em- 
bracing an  unqualified  assent  to  the  Establishment  principle  as 
now  explained  by  the  pursuers. 

"  So  far  as  doctrine  and  general  discipline  are  settled  by  the 
Westminster  Confession,  they  might  and  did  adhere  to  it  possibly. 
Rut  being  directly  opposed  to  patronage  and  its  exercise  as  un- 
scriptural, the  very  idea  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  it,  accomplished 
l>y  leaving  the  church,  seems  itself  to  show  a  positive  departure 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Established  church. 
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"  But  holding  the  burden  of  proof  to  be  entirely  on  the  pur- 
suers, can  it  be  held — even  taking  into  view  all  that  sort  of  evi- 
dence of  so  multifarious  a  nature  to  which  they  have  referred, 
with  so  much  anxiety,  and  which  it  would  be  an  endless  labour 
to  go  through,  when  contrasted,  as  it  must  be,  with  that  to  which 
the  defenders  appeal  of  the  same  character, — that  it  is  proved 
that  the  Establishment  principle,  or  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain 
an  endowed  church  as  a  scriptural  doctrine,  was  held  originally 
as  a  fundamental  and  essential  tenet  of  the  Relief  church. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  failure  of  such  proof,  as 
it  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  Relief  Dissenters  having  adopted 
the  Westminster  Confession  ;  but  which,  as  already  observed,  it 
may  fairly  be  held,  was  adhered  to  merely  as  their  creed  in  re- 
gard to  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  not  as  an  essential  criterion 
of  their  sect. 

"  There  is  the  strongest  grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  for  holding, 
that  from  the  earliest  period,  and  according  to  the  opinions 
openly  expressed  by  the  most  leading  and  influential  members  of 
the  Relief  church,  this  Establishment  principle  was  not  deemed 
an  essential  tenet,  and  that  a  latitude  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  point  was  permitted  among  the  members  of  the  Relief  body, 
without  their  ever  being  called  to  account. 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  enough,  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  proof  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  (if  there  is  in  truth  any 
proof  in  the  case),  is  as  pregnant  as  that  on  the  part  of  the 
pursuers,  on  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  incumbent  to  bring  for- 
ward decisive  and  unequivocal  evidence  before  they  can  prevail." 

Lord  Medwyn  concurred,  and  spoke  on  the  same  points  as 
follows : — "  I  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  what  is  fundamental  or 
not,  as  an  article  of  faith  of  this  religious  body,  and  whether  de- 
parture from  any  such  religious  tenet  would  warrant  a  forfeiture 
of  this  property.  For  if  it  be  true  that  the  original  formation 
of  the  Relief  presbytery,  in  1761,  was  on  account  of  patronage, 
and  that  the  Campbelton  congregation  joined  this  body  in  1767, 
on  account  of  an  alleged  abuse  of  patronage  (combined  un- 
questionably with  offence  taken  at  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery 
of  the  Established  church  to  which  they  were  subject),  and  not 
from  any  notion  that  a  church  endowed  by,  and  connected  with, 
the  state,  was  unscriptural ;  and  farther,  although  it  be  established, 
that  the  Relief  synod  have  adopted,  within  more  recent  times,  the 
opinion,  that  for  the  state  to  establish  and  endow  a  national  church 
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is  unscriptural,  I  cann;)t  hold  tliat  this  is  sucli  a  departure  froin 
their  religious  principles — those  principles  applicable  to  this  inde- 
pendent unendowed  church,  and  which  must,  as  long  as  it  remains 
a  separate  church,  i.  e.  the  Relief  church,  continue  inapplicable  to, 
and  unaffecting  its  members,  for  while  separate  from  the  Estab- 
lished church,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  proposal  to  endow  it,  while 
they  reject  it — as  to  entitle  the  court  to  forfeit  the  property  of 
those  who  adopt  this  opinion,  and  give  it  to  those  who  think 
otherwise. 

"  It  is  true,  when  they  sepi'.rated  from  the  National  Church,  and 
set  up  a  separate  one,  they  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  contained  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that,  in 
this  Confession,  I  can  discover  anything  about  endowment  by 
the  state,  or  that,  in  requiring  subscription  to  this  Confessio)), 
they  went  farther  than  what  was  applicable  to  themselves  in  it, 
as  a  separate  church,  adopting  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  case  for  the  defenders,  the 
portions  of  the  Confession  are  given,  which  are  said  to  import 
the  endowment  principle.  But  a  state  might  do  all  there  men- 
tioned for  the  sake  of  policy  and  good  government,  without  en- 
dowing a  church.  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  on  this  point,  your 
lordship's  opinion  concurs  with  mine.  You  are  necessarily 
much  better  versed  in  these  matters  than  I  can  be.*  I  study 
such  questions  only  as  a  judge  in  this  court,  and  on  such  facts 
as  are  presented  to  me  ;  and  certainly  the  view  I  take  is,  that 
although,  as  I  think,  the  Relief  synod  do  hold  the  voluntary 
principle  to  be  the  scriptural  one,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
holds  the  endowment  principle,  it  is  not  an  article  of  faith  as 
affecting  the  Relief  church,  to  which  such  effect  is  to  be  given, 
as  is  here  sought,  by  transferring  the  property  of  the  church 
from  the  great  majority,  and  these  adhering  to  the  Relief 
synod,  to  a  small  minority,  who  dissent  from  the  synod.  It  is 
not  every  opinion  held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  time 
the  Westminster  Confession  was  adopted,  a  dejiarture  from  which 
will  warrant  the  pursuers  to  insist,  that  if  they  retain  the  same 
opinions,  they  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  i>roperty  of  this  church. 
The  Confession  contains  the  system  of  faith  and  discipline  the 
Relief  church  adopted;  but,  by  subscribing  it,  they  can  be  su])- 

*   liord  Alt'dwyn  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  cliiircli. 
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posed  to  have  accepted  it,  only  so  far  as  applicable  to  them- 
selves; and  I  should  doubt  whether  they  would  admit  "the  pres- 
ence of  the  civil  magistrate  in  their  assemblies,  to  provide  that 
what  is  transacted  in  them  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  God."  All 
this  may  be  done  by  a  state  without  endowing  a  church.  The 
one  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  nor  of  course 
implied  in  it. 

"  But  farther,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  think  the  religious  opin- 
ions, departure  from  which  is  to  foi'feit  the  property  purchased 
for,  and  acquired  by,  a  religious  body,  must  be  such  as  character- 
ized them  in  their  own  religious  character,  influencing  their  con- 
duct as  men  and  Christians  in  their  state  of  separation;  that  no 
abstract  opinion  as  to  the  belief  or  practice  of  any  other  religious 
community,  which  does  not  affect  or  influence  any  of  their  own 
religious  principles,  can  have  such  an  effect  as  to  forfeit  the  pro- 
perty of  the  one  part  to  the  other.  We  must  look  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  separation,  not  of  agreement,  with  the  Established 
church,  which  do  not  aff'ect  them  as  a  religious  body,  the  prin- 
ciples which  produced  the  formation  of  this  congregation  in 
union  with  the  Relief  church ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  in  any  of 
their  doctrines  or  religious  principles,  the  synod,  and  those  who 
adhere  to  them  in  this  congregation,  have  deviated  from  the 
Confession  as  to  any  of  them.  I  must,  therefore,  sustain  the 
defences." 

Lord  Meadowbank  having  laid  down  the  three  propositions, 
already  quoted,  as  containing  the  whole  argument  of  the  pursu- 
ers, proceeded  regularly  to  discuss  them. 

"  1.  On  the  first  of  the  three  propositions — that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental and  essential  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  the  state  shall  maintain  and  endow  that  church — I  entirely 
concur  in  the  views  which  have  been  taken,  and  in  so  luminous  a 
manner  explained  by  your  lordship.  I  never  heard  that,  spiritually 
speaking,  it  was  required  in  the  Established  church,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  religious  establishment,  in  connection  Avith,  and  endowed 
by,  the  state,  should  be  professed  as  an  article  of  its  faith.  Sure 
I  am,  not  a  word  having  any  tendency  to  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be 
found  in  any  one  of  the  recognised  Confessions  of  Faith  promul- 
gated by  the  church,  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  down 
to  the  present  hour.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  history  of  those 
tenets,  which  our  church  has  ever  maintained,  is  hostile  to  such 
a  principle,  commencing  with  the  declaration  of  belief  respecting 
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'  Tlic  Kiik,'  ill  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
recognised  and  enjoined  by  parliament,  1567,  c.  3,  which  is  ut- 
terly and  entirely  repugnant  to  every  notice  of  this  description. 
Renouncing  all  adherence  to  the  Church  Malignant,  or  Roman 
church,  the  kirk  professed  itself  as  the  true  church,  which  had 
existed  from  the  beginning,  but  which  assuredly  had  never  been 
an  Established  church,  or  one  endowed  by  the  state.  In  fact,  at 
its  origin,  our  church  laid  no  claim  jure  divino,  to  civil  endow- 
ments. It  would  have  been,  considering  the  personages  who 
were  then  its  chief  supporters,  a  very  hazardous  claim  to  have 
preferred.  The  great  barons  of  Scotland  were  then  engaged  in 
the  pillage  of  the  Roman  church ;  and,  as  matter  of  history,  we 
know  that  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  the  founders  of  the 
Reformed  faith  could  obtain  from  the  rapacity  of  these  lords  of 
the  congregation  a  miserable  pittance  for  the  parochial  clergy. 

"  But,  in  truth,  Knox  and  his  brethren  were  too  earnest  in 
their  spiritual  warfare  with  the  idolatries  of  the  Roman  worship, 
to  think  of  establishments  and  endowments.  Their  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  church  universal ;  and  it  was  not  for  years 
afterwards,  as  your  lordships  know,  when  they  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  assumed  by  parliament  as  the  church  of  the  realm, 
that  endowments  and  benefices  came  to  be  in  contemplation :  but 
these,  in  truth,  were  subjects  of  civil  consideration,  and  nothing 
regarding  them  could  ever  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  spirit- 
ual belief.  In  short,  my  Lords,  the  fathers  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith  knew  too  well  what  were  the  boundaries  by  which  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rights  and  subjects  were  separated,  to  confound 
them  together  in  the  way  which  we  have  very  ignorantly  been 
required  to  believe  they  did  at  the  foundation  of  our  national 
church.  And  I  must  confess,  that  it  seems  to  me  most  singular 
and  extraordinary,  that  such  doctrines  should  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  those  articles  in  that  Confession  to  which  your  lord- 
ships referred,  when  we  see  that  the  church,  in  express  terms, 
reserved  to  herself  nothing  but  the  power  to  determine  contro- 
versies of  faith,  and  '  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing  but  that  which 
is  ecclesiastical,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs,  except 
by  HUMBLE  petition,  or  by  advice,  if  required  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  even  left  to  the  latter  author- 
ity and  power  to  suppress  heresies,  and  prevent  corruptions. 
With  these  distinctions  so  clearly  drawn,  how  that  which  is  and 
can  be  solely  the  act  of  the  civil  government,  namely,  the  form- 
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ing  and  endowing  out  of  the  funds  of  the  state  an  Established 
church,  when  the  power  of  interference  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  magistrate  was  so  expressly  renounced,  could,  without  gross 
inconsistency,  have  been  made  an  article  of  spiritual  faith,  is,  I 
confess,  altogether  unintelligible,  and  beyond  my  comprehension, 
no  less  than,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  to  those  great  Christian 
divines  to  whom,  and  to  whose  exertions,  we  owe  our  being  a 
Protestant  kingdom. 

"  Had  it  therefore  been  clear  and  indisputable,  and  I  am  not 
insinuating  even  that  it  is  otherwise,  that  the  original  founders  of 
this  community  had  professed,  without  limitation,  the  doctrines 
and  faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  pursuers  must  have 
proved,  by  other  evidence  than  I  have  yet  seen,  that  it  was  an 
abandonment  of  those  doctrines  upon  the  part  of  the  presbyteries 
and  synod  of  Relief,  to  profess  that  belief  as  to  a  church  establish- 
ment which  has  been  imputed  to  them,  and  which,  in  this  view 
of  the  argument,  I  assume  to  have  occurred.  For  if  the  church 
itself  never  held  the  establishment  principle,  as  it  has  been  here 
termed,  to  be  an  article  of  spiritual  faith,  so  neither  can  it  be 
reasonably  contended  that  it  was  an  original  tenet  of  the  Kirk  of 
Relief,  the  abandonment  of  which  would  constitute  a  departure 
from,  and  violation  of,  the  compact  under  which  the  community 
and  its  different  branches  were  associated  together. 

"  2.  But  had  there  been  reason  for  believing  that  the  creed  of 
our  church  was  different  from  what,  upon  this  subject,  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  it  was,  it  would  have  re- 
quired something  more  than  what  the  pursuers  have  yet  been 
able  to  exhibit,  to  induce  any-  one  to  believe  that  this  body  of 
dissenters,  when  they  abandoned  the  church  as  endowed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  formed  among  themselves  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  community  altogether  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  unendowed  with  the  funds  of  the  public,  depending 
solely  upon  itself,  and  maintained  exclusively  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, exported  along  icith  them,  and  as  an  article  of  their 
spiritual  faith,  a  belief  that  the  church  they  had  left  was,  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  by  law  established  and  endoioed,  the  true  catholic 
church,  while  they  themselves  being,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  Voluntaries,  formed  a  church,  which,  if  not  in  the  language 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  was,  at  least, 
one  that  had  degenerated,  and  become,  to  use  the  same  language, 
a  church  of  error.     The  notion,  my  Lords,  seems  so  absurd  as  to 
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ciirry  its  own  refutation  along  with  it.  Individuals  might  sepa- 
rate from  the  church  as  Established,  on  account  of  differing  from 
the  regulations  or  administration  of  its  government,  and  might 
still  believe  in  its  being  the  true  catholic  church.  But  the  very 
act  of  the  formation  of  another  church,  with  all  the  presbyterian 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  professing  itself  to  be  the 
church  universal,  itself  separated  from  the  state,  and  not  endowed 
from  its  funds, — proclaimed  in  terms  entirely  unambiguous,  that  a 
belief  in  those  qualifications  formed  no  part  of  the  faith  which  it 
professed.  In  short,  no  one  looking  to  the  constitution  of  such 
a  body  could,  by  possibility,  understand  that  any  thing  else  but 
the  voluntary  principle,  or  something  strongly  resembling  it,  was 
that  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  Society. 

"  Upon  the  whole  of  this  matter  I  understand  the  fact  to  be, 
that  like  the  Burgher  Seceders,  the  Kirk  of  Relief  professed  all 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
her  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  her  formulas;  but  it  did  not  re- 
quire a  belief  in  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  or  in  its  provisions, 
which  related  to  her  establishment  and  endowment,  but  which 
carried  along  with  them  a  condemnation  of  the  separatists,  as  per- 
sons who  had  abandoned  and  renounced  the  only  church  recog- 
nised by  parliament  as  true  and  catholic. 

"  3.  But  assuming  that  in  these  opinions  your  lordships  and 
myself  are  erroneous,  I  can  see  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  that  the 
synod  of  Relief  has  deviated  by  any  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  corpo- 
rate act  of  their  community  from  any  one  article  of  the  faith 
which  was  originally  professed  by  that  community I  have  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion,  after  a  full  and  anxious  consideration  of 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  bulky  and  voluminous 
argument,  which  the  pursuers  have  laid  before  us.  But  after  all 
the  investigation  which  I  have  been  able  to  mal<e,  I  cannot  dis- 
cover one  resolution,  either  of  the  Relief  presbytery  or  of  the 
Relief  synod,  from  which  any  deviation  from  the  original  profes- 
sion of  their  faith  has  been  indicated,  or  can  by  possibility  be  fixed 
down  upon  them.  No  doubt,  my  Lords,  in  some  of  these  mar- 
vellous effusions,  with  extracts  of  which  we  have  been  favoured 
in  such  extraordinary  abundance,  your  lordships  will  find  plenty 
of  doctrines  maintained,  both  of  a  novel  and  singular  description. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  the  most  wonderful  proposition  that  ever 
was  maintained,  that  the  tenets  and  professions  of  bodies,  asso- 
ciated tor  a  public  and  a  lawful  purpose,  are  to  be  sought  for,  not 
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in  their  own  declarations  and  proceedings,  but  in  the  works  and 
jiublications  of  individuals  neither  issued  by  their  appointment, 
nor  recognised  by  any  act  mentioned  or  authorized  by  them  in 
their  social  capacity.  Great  indeed  would  be  the  hardship  arising 
from  the  recognition  of  any  such  principle.  There  are  few  bodies 
associated  for  religious  purposes,  or  for  any  purposes,  who  will 
not  find  some  of  their  members  imbued  with  speculations  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  will  find  no  sympathy  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  Society — I  think  it  necessary,  thereforCj  my  Lords,  to 
disclaim  all  reference  to  such  sources  of  information  as  those 
which  "have  been  so  abundantly  opened  up  in  the  case  for  the 
reverend  pursuer,  and  which,  in  considering  this  question,  I 
felt  myself  compelled  to  throw  aside  altogether  from  my  con- 
sideration." 

On  the  TITLE  of  Mr.  Smith  to  keep  possession  of  his  church, 
and  draw  its  emoluments  after  he  had  been  cut  off  by  the  synod, 
their  lordships  made  very  short  work.  The  Lord-justice-clerk 
said,  "  With  regard  to  the  alleged  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
cedure before  the  presbytery  and  synod,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
setting  Mr.  Smith  aside,  as  being  in  matters  clearly  connected 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Relief  church,  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
this  court  can  interfere.  That  point  was  ruled  by  Lord  Brax- 
field's  decision  in  the  case  of  Auchincloss,  confirmed  by  the  court." 
Lord  Medwyn  added,  "  As  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  so  far  as 
different  from  the  case  of  the  other  pursuers,  viewed  as  a  case  of 
discipline,  should  not  the  synod  have  been  called  to  defend  ?  But 
I  see  no  such  violation  of  their  own  forms,  or  of  material  justice, 
as  to  authorize  the  court  to  interfere  in  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  against  him.  Mr.  Smith's  oflfence 
was  virtually  attempting  to  withdraw  his  congregation  from  the 
Relief  secession,  and  by  thus  not  adhering  to  his  ordination 
vows,  involving  also  contumacy,  is  purely  a  case  of  discipline,  to 
which  the  case  of  Auchincloss  directly  applies."  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  entered  a  little  deeper  into  the  futility  of  Mr.  Smith's  claims, 
"  I  hold  it  to  be  clear,  that  if  the  synod  of  Relief,  as  a  body, 
shall  be  held  not  to  have  departed  from  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  their  founders,  Mr.  Smith's  title  to  pursue  this  action  is  totally 
extinguished.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  long  ago  (as  I  formerly  ob- 
served), that,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  right  to  the  character  and 
function  of  a  clergyman,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  sect, 
'  which  is  the  substance,  and  draws  after  it  everything  as  a  per- 
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tineiit  thereto.  The  use  of  the  meeting-house  and  pulpit  fol- 
lows, by  necessary  consequence,  the  right  to  the  function  of  the 
minister,  preacher,  or  pastor ;'  and,  as  the  pursuer  must,  on  that 
supposition,  have  been  deprived  of  his  function  as  a  minister  of 
the  Relief  church,  by  the  authority  recognised  by  this  body  of 
Dissenters,  as  its  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  having  com- 
petent power  to  pronounce  the  sentence  against  him  which  they 
did,  his  title  to  pursue  this  action  was  thereby  virtually  sub- 
verted and  destroyed."  His  lordship's  last  sentence  was,  "  After 
what  I  have  said,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  am  for  svistaining 
the  defences,  and  finding  the  pursuer  liable  in  expenses." 

The  decision  of  their  lordships,  as  already  quoted,  was  received 
by  the  community  in  general,  and  particularly  by  Dissenters,  with 
feelings  of  religious  gratitude  and  with  mutual  congratulations,  that 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  country  was  the  untarnished  de- 
fender of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Dissenters  as  well  as  of  church- 
men. The  friends  of  Mr.  Smith,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  galled  at 
the  success  of  the  Campbelton  congregation.  A  circular  was,  ac- 
cordingly, issued  by  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  of  the  Col- 
lege church,  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
"  Campbelton  case.  You  are  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  pursuers,  (Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
and  others,)  who  have  unexpectedly  lost  their  case,  and  been 
found  liable  in  expenses  by  the  decision  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Court  of  Session  on  Thursday  last, — in  the  Institution- 
rooms,  13,  Queen-street,  on  Monday  the  10th  instant,  at  two 
o'clock.     William  Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  8th  June,  1839." 

By  the  advice  of  counsel,  at  this  meeting,  an  appeal  was 
resolved  to  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  defray  the 
expenses,  printed  subscription  papers  were  issued,  and  various 
individuals  came  forward  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  In  one 
of  the  printed  subscription  papers  lying  on  the  table  before  the 
writer,  the  most  of  those  who  have  put  down  their  names  were 
the  leaders  of  the  non-intrusion  party  in  Edinburgh.  The  gen- 
eral subscription  from  the  clergymen  was  five  guineas  each.* 

It  now  clearly  appeared  who  were  the  persons  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  money  in  carrying  on  a  process  against  the  members  of  a 
Relief  dissenting  church.  The  most  of  them  were  to  be  found  in 
<C^  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  contending  for  the  sole  Headship  of 

*  See  Christian  Journal.     Jinio,  1842. 
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Christ  in  his  kingdom.    At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  preceding  year,  not  a  few  of  them  had  voted,   "  that  it  is 
declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  National  Established 
Church,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is    King  and   Head   of  the 
church,  and  hath  herein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that,  in  all 
matters   of  teaching,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
church,  her  judicatories  possess  an  exclusive  jurisdiction   founded 
on  the  word  of  God," — and  farther,   "  that  this  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  sole  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  which  it 
depends,  they  will  assert,  and  at  all  hazards  defend  ;  and  finally, 
that  they   will  firmly   enforce  obedience   to   the  same  upon   all 
office-hearers  and  members  of  the  church   by  the   exercise   of  the 
laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wherewith  they  are  invested."  * 
With  an  inconsistency  which  makes  one  almost  ashamed  of  human 
nature,  and  which  must  have  sprung  from  some  motive  never  yet 
acknowledged,  those  very  persons  who  claimed  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction for  themselves,  independent  of  the  civil  magistrate,  could 
yet    voluntarily  take  counsel   and  give  money  for   the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  process  in  which  "  the  pursuers,"  according  to 
Lord  Moncrieflf,  were  anxiously  maintaining,   "  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  civil  court  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  dissentino- 
church  courts  as  to  their  form  and  merits,  and  if  not  satisfied,  to 
pronounce  them  illegal."     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from 
feeling  something  akin  to  burning  indignation  against  such  con- 
duct.      Restraining  everything    like  acrimonious  abuse  towards 
men  occupying  much  of  the  public  eye,  and  who  certainly  have 
many  excellencies,  it  is  yet  deplorable  that   they  should  have  tar- 
nished their  reputation  by  contending  for  the   sole  headship  of 
Christ  in  their  own  church,  and  yet  have  lent  themselves  and 
given  their  money  for   the  destruction  of  the  sole  headship  of 
Christ  in  the  church  of  Relief.     The   best  of  men  will  deceive 
themselves,   and   the  wisest  will   be   deceived ;  yet,  accordino-  to 
their  own  principles,  they  were  contending  in  the  courts  of  law, 
at  a  vast  expense  of  money,  against  the  claims  of  Jesus — as  Head 
over  all  for  the  good  of  his  church. 

Whatever  those  who  carried  on  this  process  meant  to  accom- 
plish, (and  that  is  known  to  themselves,)  it  was  remarkably  over- 
ruled  for  good  to  the  Dissenting  interest  in    Scotland,  and  for 

*  Minutes  of  Assembly. 
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the  furtherance  of  the  independence  of  the  church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  dift'erent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has 
now  been  settled  as  law,  so  far  as  legal  decisions  can  settle  it, 
that  Dissenters  may  constitute  a  civil  trust  for  the  support  of  cer- 
tain religious  principles, — that  such  a  trust  may  be  connected 
with  a  body  of  men,  or,  in  other  words,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
judicatory  for  carrying  it  on  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  or  party, — that  civil  courts  will  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  determinations  of  these  ecclesiastical  judicatories 
as  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  hold  them  probatio 
probata  of  the  principles  of  the  sect.  Dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  their  pertinents,  being  of  the  nature  of  property,  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is  right  and 
proper.  But  no  civil  court  can  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of 
any  religious  party,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  peace  of  the 
community ;  and  every  church  may  administer  its  own  discipline 
upon  its  own  members,  without  let  or  hinderance  from  any  civil 
tribunal  in  the  land.  "  These  words  are  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver." 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader,  that 
the  judges  acquired  clearer  views  as  to  the  rights  of  Dissenting 
church  courts,  according  as  these  processes  continued  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  their  bar.  The  first  and  the  last  interlocutor  of  Lord 
Moncrieff  are  very  diiferent  from  each  other.  Latterly  he  never 
hinted  at  making  the  church  covenant  at  ordination  a  civil  con- 
tract which  the  Court  of  Session  was  entitled  to  cognosce.  And 
in  the  Inner  House,  where  Lord  Meadowbank  sat  with  a  mind 
matured  and  ripened  on  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  every 
judge  on  reflection  ultimately  acceded  to  the  views  which  were 
at  first  by  him  so  ably  and  luminously  stated.  While  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  every  judge,  from  first  to  last,  acted  at  the  time 
according  to  his  legal  knowledge  and  conscience ;  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  thankfulness,  that  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  had  studied 
and  formed  his  opinions,  concerning  the  relation  of  Dissenting 
church  courts  to  the  state  when  a  very  young  barrister,  should 
have  been  spared  to  give  effect  to  them  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  years,  and  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  peril  to  the  general 
liberties  of  the  church  of  Christ — 

"  All  her  times  sball  ever  be 
Ordered  by  his  wise  decree." 
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There  is  one  point  which  the  action  of  declarator  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  fixing',  and  which  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
all  relig'ious  denominations.  It  had  previously  indeed  been  fixed 
as  law,  in  the  case  of  Auchincloss,  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  the  Court  of  Session  would  not  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  Dissenting  church  courts;  and  also,  it  had 
been  fixed  by  the  case  of  Aikman  against  Craigdallie,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  division  or  change  of  opinion  taking  place  in  a 
church,  the  property  went  with  the  original  doctrine  of  the  sect, 
and  not  with  numbers.  But  while  this  last  principle  had  been 
laid  down,  it  had  not  yet  been  applied,  for  even  Lord  Eldon  him- 
self could  not  discover  any  perceptible  difference  between  the 
sentiments  of  the  Old  and  New  Light  Burghers,  called  techni- 
cally the  case  of  Aikman  against  Craigdallie;  and  therefore  he 
gave  the  churches  to  the  larger  body,  who  still  called  themselves 
the  Secession  synod.  In  the  Campbelton  case  the  principle — 
that  church  property  went  with  doctrine — was  first  attempted  to 
be  applied  in  Scotland,  and  the  question  instantly  presented  it- 
self, What  is  the  amount  of  change  which  will  warrant  the  Court 
of  Session  to  denude  one  class  of  persons  of  their  property  and 
transfer  it  to  others?  All  the  judges  agreed  that  the  change 
must  be  important.  Lord  Medwyn  said,  "  It  must  be  no  abstract 
opinion  as  to  belief  or  practice  of  any  other  religious  community, 
which  does  not  affect  or  influence  any  of  their  own  religious 
principles,"  that  can  have  '"the  effect  of  forfeiting  their  property." 
Lord  Meadowbank  agreed  that  it  must  be  something  "  which 
essentially  changed  the  character  of  the  tenets  and  faith  originally 
professed:"  according  to  the  Latin  phrase,  "  it  must  be  a  change 
in  essentialibus."  Now  such,  it  was  held,  was  not  the  Establish- 
ment principle,  for  a  church  was  a  church  of  Christ  whether 
Established  or  not.  These  were  judicious  maxims.  They  are 
amply  calculated  to  retain  church  property  to  the  original  articles 
of  belief  for  which  it  was  built,  and  to  prevent  litigious  people 
from  carrying  a  church  before  the  Court  of  Session  on  every 
little  change  and  improvement  of  its  antiquated  forms.  The 
same  legal  maxims  have  been  given  effect  to  in  the  great  case  of 
the  Hewley  Charity.  The  Unitarians  have  been  stripped  of 
the  office  of  trustees,  because  Lady  Hewley  was  an  evangelical 
Presbyterian,  and  left  her  property  for  furthering  such  doctrines 
as  she  herself  believed  and  professed  :  but  in  appointing  new 
trustees,  the  English  courts  have  taken  them  from  the  Indepen- 
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dents,  and  from  two  other  bodies  of  Presbyterians,  not  strictly 
English  Presbyterians  at  all.  The  Independents  are  indeed 
striving  to  have  a  change  made  in  the  appointment  by  getting 
more  Independents  nominated ;  but  all  this  proceeds  upon  the 
principle,  that  mere  church  forms  and  modes  of  church  govern- 
ment are  not  considered  in  essentialihis,  and  that  the  change 
which  forfeits  property  must  innovate  in  some  way  upon  the  great 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  Campbelton  decision  has  removed  one  barrier  to  the  union 
of  different  dissenting  churches,  that  are  agreed  about  the  great 
doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  which  merely  differ 
from  each  other  in  lesser  matters.  Undoubtedly  this  process  for 
a  time  served  to  retard  the  union  between  the  Secession  and 
Relief  churches ;  but  as  the  way  is  now  legally  clear,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  pushed  forward  with  vigour,  cordially  entered 
into  by  both  parties,  and  that  their  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
abundant  success.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should 
keep  asunder;  and  many  are  the  arguments  springing  from  ex- 
pediency and  scripture,  why  they  should  unite.  What  if  it  is 
pride,  and  not  principle,  that  keeps  them  apart?  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

To  open  up  the  history  of  the  Relief  church  anew,  at  the 
close  of  the  Campbelton  process,  so  happily  brought  to  an  end 
in  1839,  and  to  go  back  again  upon  matters  of  general  history 
from  1835,  would  not  be  wise.  The  events  are  too  recent,  and 
are  only  developing  themselves.  The  effects  destined  to  spring 
from  them  are  yet  in  the  loins  of  time.  What  was  intended  by 
the  present  writer  has  now  been  recorded ;  and  some  other  hand 
will,  at  some  future  period,  perhaps  carry  forward  the  narrative. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  Relief  church,  it  is  not 
seen  to  be  faultless.  It  presents,  like  every  institution  conducted 
by  weak  and  erring  men,  some  things  over  which  charity  would 
fondly  cast  the  ample  folds  of  her  mantle;  but  there  are  also  nu- 
merous things  about  her  to  be  commended,  which  are  lasting  me- 
morials of  the  excellency  of  her  office-bearers,  and  which  clearly 
show  that  she  has  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  the  divine  favour. 
Some  other  denominations  set  up  altars  with  more  flattering 
prospects  of  filling  the  land  with  their  adherents  than  she  at 
first  did,  and  yet  they  have  dwindled  away  almost  to  utter  ex- 
tinction, while  she  has  gradually  increased  as  to  her  influence 
upon  the  public  mind,  has  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  reared  her  churches  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  ot 
Scotland.  Gillespie  followed  no  plans  for  gaining-  to  himself  a 
name,  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  adherents.  He  did  not 
agitate ;  he  did  not  court  popularity ;  he  simply  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience,  and  honestly,  yet  fearlessly,  sought  the 
honour  of  Messiah  the  Prince.  He  stood  seven  years  alone  wit- 
nessing for  the  pure  gospel  and  the  liberty  of  Christ's  people,  and 
while  all  were  expecting  that  his  light  would  go  out,  Boston  and 
Colier  were  sent  to  sustain  and  assist  him  in  diffusing  the  evan- 
gelical and  comprehensive  principles  which  he  had  been  taught 
of  God- to  maintain. 

The  age  required  that  witnesses  should  be  raised  up  at  the  time 
on  behalf  of  sound  doctrine,  catholic  principles  of  communion, 
and  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  choose  their  own  office- 
bearers, and  they  were  provided  by  the  King  of  Zion  at  the  fit 
season.  The  Relief  church,  on  the  one  hand,  tended  greatly  to 
put  an  end  to  all  mobbing  and  rioting,  at  the  settlement  of  unpo- 
pular parish  ministers,  by  simply  opening  up,  at  a  small  expense, 
a  plan  of  relief  from  the  galling  yoke  of  patronage  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  tended  to  check  the  Secession  in  their  party  terms 
of  communion  into  which  they  had  been  unhappily  driven  by 
untoward  circumstances,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  broad 
j)latform  on  which  the  Erskines  had  first  organized  their  church. 
If  the  Relief  has  suffered  considerably  because  she  has  been  de- 
fective in  denominational  ardour,  others  have  reaped  largely  the 
advantage  of  it.  Instead  of  being  the  hone  of  contention,  she 
has  been  the  cement  which  has  bound  together  the  living  stones 
in  the  temple  of  God.  She  acknowledged  those  on  the  right  and 
K>ft  hand,  as  brethren,  who  would  not  acknowledge  each  other, 
;ind  thus  strove  successfully  to  promote  unity  and  peace.  Her 
principles  of  free  communion  have  often  been  urged  against  her, 
but  in  many  quarters  they  have  also  pled  strenuously  for  her,  and 
procured  for  her  friends,  where  the  people  loved  the  pure  gospel 
rather  than  party  peculiarities.  At  this  era,  (1839,)  the  solitary 
church  of  1752  has  multiplied  and  increased  into  the  goodly  num- 
ber of  115,  many  of  them  also  being  among  the  largest  churches 
in  Scotland.  Her  ministers  have  preached  the  gospel  faithfully 
and  aftectionately  to  thousands  of  grave  attentive  worshippers. 
As  a  body  they  have  been  void  of  ostentation.  They  have  held 
on,  as  useful  clergymen  should  do,  in  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
wav,  and  been  much  given  to  cultivate  humility  and  peace.    Their 
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voice,  as  enthusiasts  or  noisy  disputants,  has  seldom  or  never 
been  heard  in  the  land. 

According  to  their  number  and  means  they  have  uniformly 
countenanced  the  claims  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  equally 
stood  in  the  breach  when  the  citadel  of  freedom  was  assailed  by 
despotism  or  licentiousness.  They  have  allowed  no  Diotrephes 
in  their  churches  to  monopolize  the  privileges  of  the  people  of 
God.  Bible,  missionary,  and  charitable  societies  have  all  obtained 
their  countenance  and  aid.  Sabbath  schools  and  congregational 
libraries  are  to  be  found  throughout  all  their  borders.  Scarcely  a 
church  in  the  denomination  is  without  them.  In  accordance  with 
their  catholic  principles,  they  have  patronized  those  missionary 
societies  most  that  are  founded  on  a  liberal  basis.  Several  of  their 
licentiates  are  labouring  with  success  as  missionaries  in  connection 
Avith  the  London  and  Glasgow  African  Missionary  Societies.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  their  young  ministers  have  gone  both 
to  Canada  and  the  United  American  States,  but  they  have  never 
thought  of  setting  up  a  party  in  either  of  these  countries,  as  the 
American  presbyterian  church  is  so  entirely  formed  on  Relief  prin- 
ciples, and  receives  Relief  licentiates  at  once  into  her  bosom.  Re- 
lief ministers,  in  all  places  wheresoever  they  reside,  are  like  corner- 
stones to  lay  hold  on  other  living  stones,  and  build  and  bind  to- 
gether the  whole  church  of  the  redeemed  into  one  beautiful  whole. 

In  forecasting  the  future  prospects  of  the  church  of  Relief,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  anything  like  certainty.  The  scene 
is  likely  to  become  bright  or  gloomy  according  to  the  feelings 
at  the  time  of  him  who  would  scan  the  future.  There  are 
clouds  in  the  horizon  ;  but  whether  they  will  break  in  the  way 
of  mercy  or  of  judgment,  human  wisdom  cannot  divine.  The 
Establishment,  Secession,  and  some  other  churches,  are  now  all 
hut  occupying  the  ground  on  which  the  Relief  church  was  accus- 
tomed to  stand  alone.  The  liberalizing  influence  of  political 
events,  together  with  increasing  knowledge,  are  fast  assimilating 
them  all  into  her  likeness.  They  have,  besides,  more  ample 
resources.  They  are  bestowing  their  money  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  increase  their  church  accommodation.  They  are 
rejoicing  also  in  the  liberty — liberty  new  to  them — wherewith 
Christ  has  made  his  people  free  ;  and  if  the  Relief  church  does  not 
emulate  them  in  her  gifts  of  silver  and  gold,  to  set  her  churches, 
like  theirs,  free  of  debt,  v,hile  yet  ihei/  are  emulating  her  in  con- 
tending for  sound  doctrine,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  free  communion,  she  is  in  great  danger  of  being  huddled 
into  a  corner,  and  perhaps  of  being  altogether  forgotten.  She 
will  be  wanting,  however,  in  generosity  and  Christian  patriotism, 
if  she  allows  herself  to  be  smothered  and  overlaid,  when  she  has 
within  her  pale  resources  fully  equal  to  the  maintenance  and  spread 
of  heri^rinciples.  The  dew  that  falls  upon  mount  Zion  falls  alike 
on  the  humble  flower  and  the  towering  oak,  and  she  should  un- 
fold her  beauties  and  take  courage. 

The  synod  has  now  an   excellent   theological   hall   for  the  in- 
struction of  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry.     Her  pulpits 
are  mostly  filled  by  young  men  in  the  very  prime  of  life.      The 
public  are  neither  deaf  nor  blind  to  sound  doctrine,  consistency 
of  character,  and  a  laborious  life.      To  win  souls  in  any  rank  of 
society  is  the  highway  to  win  a  lofty  place  in  the  nation's  heart. 
Christianity  made  its  way  at  first  amid  those  who  were  literally 
called  the  jjcople ;  and  now,  though  the  gold  ring  may  not  sparkle 
in  the  pews,  nor  the  smart  chariot  wait  by  the  porches  of  Relief 
churches,  yet  these  things,  though  greatly  gloried  in  by  some, 
tell   very   little    upon   the    success    of  a  true   church  of  Christ. 
Saints  are  the  salt    of   the  earth,   and  the  possession   of  them 
renders    a  church  indestructible  and  glorious.     The   church  of 
Philadelphia    "had  a  little  strength,    and  kept  the    word"   of 
Jesus;    "and  I,"  said  he,   "have  set  before  thee  an   open  door, 
and  no   man  shall  shut   it."     Pastors,   learned,   humble,   pious, 
and  scriptural  in  their  mode  of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
cross, — elders,  faithful,    watchful,   and  afl'ectionate,  to  guide  the 
flock  and  bind  up  their  wounds, — a  roll  of  communicants,  all  en- 
rolled in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  are  the  true  elements  of  a  church's 
stability  and  greatness;  and  these,  without  boasting,  are  not  awant- 
ing  in  the  Relief  denomination  any  more  than  in  the  best  condi- 
tioned churches  in  the  land.     Legal  combinations  and  aristocratic 
influence  have  been  joined  hand  in  hand  against  her,  and  she  has 
no  doubt  often  suflfered  from  her  own  want  of  fidelity  and  zeal ; 
yet  still  she  continues  to   lift  up   her  head,  and  stands  upon  the 
same  great  principles  of  truth,  liberty,   and  love,  on  which 
she  was  founded,  by  her  venerated  fathers.     "  Look  upon  Zion, 
the  city   of  our  solemnities :    thine   eyes  shall  see   Jerusalem   a 
quiet  habitation,   a    tabernacle   that  shall  not   be   taken  down : 
not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall 
any  of   the    cords   thereof  be   broken  :    but    there   the  glorious 
Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams;  wherein 
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shall  go  no  galley  M'ith  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass 
thereby  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver, 
the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he  will  save  us." 
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Beasons  of  the  dissent,  entered  on  the  \5th  of  May,  1751,  from  the  sentence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  censuring  the  Rev.  members  of  the  presbytery  of  Linlithgow, 
for  7wt  executing  the  sentences  of  former  Assemblies,  appointing  them  to  ordain 
and  admit  Mr.  James  Watson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Torphichen. 

1.  Whatever  privileges  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  by  law,  these  can  never 
make  her  a  merely  voluntary,  or  merely  legal  society,  so  as  to  be  governed  only 
by  rules  of  her  own  making,  or  only  by  civil  laws,  or  by  both  together:  but  she 
must  still  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  of  which  he  alone  is  Lord 
and  King;  and  which  has  a  government,  appointed  by  him,  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistracy;  and  all  the  members  of  it  are  to  be  subject  to  bis  laws  alone,  abso- 
lutely and  without  reserve.  And  therefore  we  think  the  censures  of  the  church 
are  never  to  be  inflicted,  but  upon  open  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  Christ  him- 
self, its  only  lawgiver:  nor  can  we  think  that  any  man  is  to  be  constructed  an 
open  transgressor  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  merely  for  not  obeying  commands  of  any 
assembly  of  fallible  men ;  when  he  declares  it  was  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
will  of  Christ  himself,  according  to  the  best  of  bis  understanding  of  it,  that  led 
him  to  this  disobedience.  And  therefore  this  decision  of  the  Assembly  seems  to 
us  a  stretch  of  power,  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  which  God  alone 
is  Lord;  and  to  the  sole  absolute  authority  of  Christ  in  his  church. 

2.  We  have  always,  from  our  first  entrance  into  this  church,  conceived,  that 
Presbyterian  government,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  church-govern- 
ment, consisted  in  the  parity  of  pastors  and  subordination  of  church  judicatures; 
as  it  is  described,  both  in  the  form  of  our  subscription,  and  in  the  laws  of  our 
establishment;  without  implying  that  even  the  supreme  judicature  was  vested 
with  absolute  authority  or  infallibility,  or  that  an  active  obedience  without  re- 
serve was  to  be  given  to  its  decisions;  which  we  could  never  imagine  to  be  a 
principle  tenable  by  any  Christian  Protestant  church.  Accordingly,  our  subscrip- 
tion, and  engagement  to  obedience  and  submission  to  the  judicatures  of  this  church, 
is  with  the  express  limitation  of  its  being  in  the  Lord;  that  is,  in  such  cases  only 
as  we  judge  not  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord:  of  which  every  man 
has  an  unalienable  right  to  judge  for  himself,  as  he  will  be  answerable  to  the 
Lord:  a  right  which  he  cannot  give  up  to  any  man  or  society  of  men;  because  it 
is  not  merely  his  privilege  but  bis  indispensable  duty:  whereas  this  sentence,  and 
the  reasoning  in  support  of  it,  seem  to  imply,  that  not  one  instance  of  declining, 
in  the  humblest  manner,  actively  to  obey,  can  be  tolerated  in  the  church. 

3.  Because  we  conceive  that  this  sentence  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  and  authority  of  the  church.  These  are  well  secured,  so 
long  as  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the  supreme  court  may  take  place  in 
many  different  ways,  without  bearing  hard  on  the  consciences  of  such  as  do  not 
see  with  the  eyes  of  the  majority;  or  rather,  who  think  what  is  commanded  not 
only  unlawful  in  itself,  but  sinful  in  them  to  execute. 

Will.  Wishart,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  twenty-two  ministers. 
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Reasons  of  Dissext. 

As  the  reasons  of  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the  commission  resolving  to  in- 
flict no  censure  on  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  for  their  disobedience  in  relation 
to  the  settlement  of  Inverkeithing — usually  called  the  Manifesto  of  the  Moderate 
party — are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1752,  pp.  191 — 197;  and 
also  have  been  lately  republished  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morren's  Annals  of  the  Assem- 
bly, vol.  i.  p.  121,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  load  the  pages  of  this  Appendix 
with  anything  more  than  a  few  selections  expressive  of  the  turning  points  of  the 
document.  To  the  general  reader  this  will  simplify  the  matter,  and  the  closer 
student  of  history  can  turn  to  the  sources  pointed  out,  which  are  of  easy  access. 

1.  Because  we  conceive  this  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  and  first  principles  of  society In  a  numerous  society  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  all  the  members  think  uniformly  concerning  the  wisdom  and  expedience 
of  any  public  regulation  ;  but  no  sooner  is  that  regulation  enacted,  than  private 
judgment  is  so  far  superseded,  that  even  they  who  disapprove  of  it  are  notwith- 
standing bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  put  it  in  execution  if  required,  unless  in  a  case 
of  such  gross  iniquity  and  manifest  violation  of  the  original  design  of  the  society, 
as  justifies  resistance  to  the  supreme  power,  and  makes  it  better  to  have  the  so- 
ciety dissolved,  than  to  submit  to  established  iniquity.  Such  extraordinary  cases 
we  can  easily  conceive  there  may  be,  as  will  give  any  man  a  just  title  to  seek  the 
dissolution  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  or  at  least  will  fully  justify  his 
withdrawing  from  it.  But  as  long  as  he  continues  in  it,  professes  regard  for  it, 
and  reaps  the  emoluments  of  it,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  its  laws,  he  manifestly  acts 
both  a  disorderly  and  dishonest  part :  he  lays  claim  to  the  privileges  of  the  soci- 
ety, whilst  he  contemns  the  authority  of  it;  and  by  all  principles  of  reason  and 
equity  is  justly  subjected  to  its  censures.  .  .  . 

2.  Because  this  sentence  of  the  commission,  as  it  is  subversive  of  society  in 
general;  so,  in  our  judgments,  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 

preservation  of  ecclesiastical  society  in  particular It  is  very  evident,  that  unless 

the  church  were  supported  by  continual  miracles,  and  a  perpetual  and  extraordi- 
nary interposition  of  Heaven,  it  can  oidy  subsist  by  those  fundamental  maxims  by 
which  all  society  subsists.  "  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
There  can  be  no  union,  and,  by  consequence,  there  can  be  no  society,  where  there 
is  no  subordination:  and,  therefore,  since  miracles  are  now  ceased,  we  do  conceive 
that  no  church  or  ecclesiastical  society  can  exist,  without  obedience  required  from 
its  members,  and  enforced  by  proper  sanctions.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted, — 
"  That  the  censures  of  the  church  arc  never  to  be  inflicted  but  upon  open  trans- 
gressors of  the  laws  of  Christ  himself;  and  that  no  man  is  to  be  constructed  an 
open  transgressor  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  (merely)  for  not  obeying  the  commands  of 
any  assembly  of  fallible  men,  when  he  declares  it  was  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
will  of  Christ  tliat  led  him  to  this  disobedience."  [Wishart's  Reasons  in  the  Tor- 
phichen  Case.]  This  is  called  asserting  liberty  of  conscience,  and  supporting  the 
rights  of  private  judgment;  and  upon  such  reasonings  the  Rev.  Commission  pro- 
ceeded in  coming  to  that  decision  of  which  we  now  complain.  But  we  think  our- 
selves called  upon  to  siiy,  and  we  say  it  with  concern,  that  such  principles  as  tliese 
appear  to  us  calculated  to  establish  the  most  extravagant  maxims  of  Independency, 
and  to  overthrow  from  the  very  foundation  that  happy  ecclesiastical  constitution 
which  wc  glory  in  being  members  of,  and  wliich  we  are  resolved  to  support.  For 
upon  these  principles  no  church  whatever,  consisting,  as  every  church  on  earth 
must  consist,  oi'  fallible  men,  has  right  to  inflict  any  censure  on  any  disobedient 
person.  Let  such  person  only  think  lit,  boldly  to  use  the  name  of  conscience ; 
and,  sheltered  under  its  authority,  he  acquires  at  once  a  rigiit  of  doing  whatso-* 
ever  is  good  in  his  own  eyes.  If  anarchy  and  confusion  follow,  as  no  doubt  they 
will,  there  is,  it  seems,  no  remedy.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  brethren  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  such  |)rinciples,  ought  to  have  acted  more  consistently  witli  tliem,  and 
not  to  have  joined  themselves  to  any  cliurch,  till  once  they  had  found  out  an  as- 
sembly of  infallible  men,  to  whose'  authority  they  would  have  acknowledged  sub- 
mission to  be  due.  We  think  it  very  consistent  with  conscience,  for  inferiors  to 
disapprove  in  tlieir  own  mind  of  a  judgment  given  by  a  superior  court,  and  yet  to 
put  that  judgment  in  execution,  as  the  deed  of  their  superiors,  for  conscience' 
sake;  seeing  we  humbly  conceive  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  conscience  witii 
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every  member  of  the  church,  to  support  the  authority  of  that  church  to  which 

he  belongs 

3.  Because  we  conceive  the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  not  only  incon 
sistent  with  church-government  in  general,  but  in  a  particular  manner  inconsistent 
with    Presbyterian    church-government,    which    we    have    acknowledged  to  "  b- 

founded  upoti,  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God." The  two  capital  articles 

by  which  Presbytery  is  distinguished  from  every  other  ecclesiastical  constitution 
are  the  parity  ot  its  ministers,  and  the  subordination  of  its  judicatures  By  the 
one  the  church  is  preserved  from  exercising  that  lordship  and  dominion  over  our 
brethren  which  is  condemned  by  our  Saviour,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  that 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  By  the  other,  we  guard  against  that 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  Independent 

system Wherever  there  is  a  subordination  of  courts,  there  is  one  that  must 

be  supreme ;  for  subordination  were  in  vain,  if  it  did  not  terminate  in  some  last 
resort.  We  do  not  pretend  to  vest  any  court  with  infallibility ;  but  we  cannot 
help  being  surprised,  that  any  of  our  brethren  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  con 
ceive  this  plain  and  obvious  principle,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a 
supreme  judicature,  that  its  decisions  be  absolute  and  final.  Such  a  supreme 
judicature  by  our  constitution  is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church;  and  there 
i ore,  it  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  may  be  disputed  and  disobeyed  by 
interior  courts  with  impunity,  we  apprehend  the  Presbyterian  constitution  to  be 
entirely  overturned.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  church  to  meet  in  its  General 
Assemblies  any  more;  our  government  is  at  an  end;  it  totters  from  the  very  basis  • 
and  we  are  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  world,  as  a  church  without 
union,  order,  or  discipline,  destitute  of  strength  to  support  its  own  constitution 
talhng  into  ruins  by  the  abuse  of  liberty.  Our  wiser  ancestors  took  the  proper 
steps  to  guard  against  such  dangers.  They  established  solemn  subscriptions  and 
engagements  to  bind  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  obedience  and  submission  to 
Its  judicatures ;  which  engagements,  as  they  contmue  to  this  day,  we  heartilv 
wish  were  more  attended  to  and  regarded ^ 

III. 

Answers. 

Amwers  to  the  Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the  Sentence  of  the  Commission  in  the 
case  of  Inverkeithing  March  U,  1752;  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  appointed 
Jor  that  jntrpose,  and  dated  May  16.  ^^ 

—We  shall  not  now  insist  upon  it,  that  to  assert  an  absolute  unlimited  authority 
m  the  supreme  powers  m  every  society,  and  apply  it  to  ecclesiastical  government 
would  be  raising  church-power  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  dominion,  as  ever  he  pretended 
to,  whom  the  Canon  law  calls,  Dominus  Deus  nosier  Papa  ;  but  whom  the  apostle 
t-auL  Characterizes,  as  opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God   or 
that  isivorsh,pped;  so  that  heas  GODsittethin  the  temple  of  GOD, showing  himself 
that  he  is  GOD.     But  we  must  here  observe,  that  such  doctrine  would  carry  the 
matter  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  powers  in  civil  society,  much  farther  than  the 
highest  patrons  o    the  most  absolute  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  gener- 
ally do  ;  who,  at  least,  allow  people  this  hard  choice ;  either  actively,  to  obey  all 
commands  of  the  sovereign;  or  passively,  to  submit  to  his  will,  and  to  whatever 
punishments  he  may  please  to  inflict  for  disobedience.     But  to  assert,  that  active 
obedience,  in  all  cases,  without  reserve,  and  without  asking  questions    is  to  be 
paid  to  the  supreme  powers,  even  in  civil  society,  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled   but 
by  some  expressions  of  ranting  writers,  and  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  oi  Scotland 
n  the  reign  of  "K.   James  VII.  Pari.  1.  Sess.  1.  Act.  2,  where  the  estates  of  Par 
lament  declare,  "That  our  Kings  are  invested  with  absolute -^uthonty  ;  and  that 
hey  abhor  and  detest  al    principles  and  positions,  which  are  contrary  and  deroga- 
bnM  fL       f'^'S^ Jeered,  supreme,  absolute  power  and  authority;  and  that  they 
hold  themselves  obl.ge<l     to  assure  all  his  enemies,_that  they  are  firmly  resolved 
to  give  their  entire  obedience  to  his  Majesty,  without  reserve. "  ^  resoivea 

Ihe  Dissenters,  mdeed,  do  not  go  quite 'so  far  as  to  assert,  that  inferiors  are  in 
all  cases,  to  obey  or  execute  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  without  some  S.c 
T;  1  ?7  ^""^  ."!.  ''''^'  ""'  e-^^^Ptio"'  and  one  only.  They  plainly  a,  lex. 
p.essly  declare.  That  "no  sooner  is  a  regulation  enacted  by  the  legislative  power 
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ill  society, — than  even  they  who  disapprove  of  it,  are,  notwithstanding,  bound  to 
obey  it,  and  to  put  it  in  execution,  if  required  ;  Unless  in  a  case  of  such  yross  in- 
iquity, and  manifest  violation  of  the  original  design  of  the  society,  as  justifies  re- 
sistance to  the  supreme  power,  and  makes  it  better  to  have  the  society  dissolved, 
than  to  submit  to  established  iniquity."  So  that  now  it  comes  fairly  out.  That 
"let  any  the  most  atrocious  iniquity,  any  the  most  heinous  sin  against  God,  be  en- 
joined by  the  legislative  power  on  private  persons;  which  yet  does  not  warrant 
their  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  or  their  withdrawing  from  it ;  they 
must  obey  the  iniquitous  command,  without  asking  questions."  This  is  such  doc- 
trine, from  ministers  and  office-bearers  in  this  church,  as  no  man  needs  attempt  to 
expose,  further  than  it  exposes  itself. 

II.  The  second  reason  of  the  dissent  is,  That  "  this  sentence  of  the  Commission 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  society 
in  particular."  Here  the  Dissenters  declare.  That  they  "join  with  all  Protestants, 
in  acknowledging  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  King  and  Head  of  his 
church;"  and  yet,  not  many  lines  after,  they  "think  themselves  called  upon  to 
say,  and  they  say  it  with  concern,  that  such  principles  as  these, — '  That  the  censures 
of  the  church  are  never  to  be  inflicted,  but  upon  open  transgressors  of  the  laws  of 
Christ  himself;  and  that  no  man  is  to  be  constructed  an  open  transgressor  of  the 
laws  of  Christ,  (merely)  for  not  obeying  the  commands  of  any  Assembly  of  fallible 
men,  when  he  declares  it  was  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  will  of  Christ  that  led  him 
to  this  disobedience  ;' — that  such  principles  appear  to  them  calculated  to  establish 
the  most  extravagant  maxims  of  Independency,  and  to  overthrow  that  church-con- 
stitution, of  which  they  glory  in  being  members,  from  the  very  foundation."  For 
our  part,  we  own  it  gives  us  verji  great  concern,  to  see  such  principles  as  these  im- 
pugned, and  so  keenly  too,  by  any  who  profess  to  be  members  of  any  Christian 
ehurch  ;  far  more,  who  bear  the  character  oi  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

If  we  consider  all  the  rules  and  directions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  or  his  apostles, 
concerning  church-discipline,  we  may  be  abundantly  satisfied,  that  the  actions  or 
neglects  of  men,  being  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  open  and  scandal- 
ous transgressions  too,  is  the  only  view  in  which  they  fall  under  the  censures  of 
his  church,  properly  so  called  :  and  from  these  rules  every  one  may  more  easil,/ 
learn  "  what  the  censures  of  the  church  are,  and  what  the  crimes  against  which 
they  are  directed ;"  than  by  being  sent  so  far  about  as  the  dissenters  would  have 
us  go,  "to  the  constitution  of  every  church,"  to  learn  them.  There  may  indeed 
be  another  power  granted  to  some  part  of  the  church  by  the  civil  government,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  When  they  annex  civil  emoluments  to  the  office  of  ministers 
in  the  church,  on  certain  terms  and  conditions,  they  may  trust  the  judicatures  of 
the  church  with  judging  who  come  up  to  these  terms,  or  who  come  sTiort  of  them, 
or  fall  off  from  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  admitting  men  to  partake  of  these  legal 
advantages,  or  excluding  them  from  them.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  actions  which  fall  under  their  cognizance  are  transgressions  of 
the  law  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  act  not  so  properly  the 
part  of  ministers  of  Christ,  inflicting  church-censures,  as  that  of  trustees  of 
the  public,  executing  those  laws  of  the  land  which  are  intrusted  or  left  to  their 
execution.  For  the  power  given  to  his  ministers  by  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with 
giving  or  taking  away  civil  privileges  and  emoluments.  For  which  reason,  a 
humane,  and  far  more  a  Christian  spirit,  would  lead  men  to  exercise  this  power 
given  them  by  law,  with  all  the  tenderness  and  lenity  which  the  civil  government 
will  permit ;  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  it  to  dei)rive  men  of  their  legal  privi- 
leges and  benefices,  or  take  steps  tending  that  way,  upon  frivolous  pretences.  It 
is  certainly  most  becoming  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  office-bearers  in  Christ's 
church,  to  exercise  any  power  intrusted  to  them,  with  all  the  prudence  and  tender- 
ness they  can  ;  and  with  a  sacred  regard  to  those  laws  of  Christ,  which  lay  a  great 
stress  upon  forbearance,  and  avoiding  to  lay  a  stumbliny-block,  or  an  occasion  lit 
fall  in  our  brother's  way.  Nothing  can  be  more  unbecoming  them,  than  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  intrusted  to  them  by  the  state,  in  an  arbitrary  way  ;  to  do  hard 
things  just  because  they  dare,  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  law  with  them:  to 
stretch  a  law  they  all  call  a  hard  one  ;  and  thus  make  it,  in  many  cases,  harder 
than  the  legislature  has  made  it.  And  scarce  anything  could  be  more  absiu'd,  than 
to  turn  men  out  of  their  benefices,  for  not  acting  contrary  to  principles,  in  which 
they  are  supported  by  standing  rules  of  the  chiu'ch  :  or  to  use  this  power  contrary 
to  what  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  the  design  of  the  law,  in  bestowing 
legal  emoluments  upon  ministers  ;  viz.,  that  they  are  given  by  the  law  with  a  view 
of  some  service  to  religion  and  the  public,  to  be  done  for  them. 
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The  Dissenters  may  well  be  sorn/  to  say  it ;  for,  in  reality,  it  is  a  wofal  sai/int/, 
"  That  brethren,  who  profess  to  hold  such  principles  (as  the  two  above-mentioned) 
ought  not  to  have  joined  themselves  to  any  church,  till  once  they  had  found  out  an 
assembly  of  infallible  men."  Why,  truly,  despairing  of  ever  finding  out  such  an  as- 
sembly, we  thought  ourselves  safe  in  joining  ourselves  to  a  fallible  church,  honestly 
professing  to  be  so  ;  and  where  the  terms  of  communion,  required  of  us  at  our  entry, 
appeared  to  us  to  contain  nothing  disagreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  Christ,  little 
expecting  that,  many  years  after  some  of  us  had  joined  ourselves  to  it,  any  of  its 
members  should  rise  up,  and  plead  in  good  earnest  what  Sir  Richard  Steele  has 
been  found  fault  with  for  saying  in  a  jocular  way, — "  That  though  she  could  err, 
yet  she  never  did ;  or,  at  least,  plead  for  such  an  absolute,  unreserved,  active  obe- 
dience to  all  her  injunctions,  as  can  only  be  due  to  assemblies  of  infallible  men  ; 
or  of  whom,  at  least,  we  are  sure  that  they  never  have  erred,  and  never  will.  The 
Dissenters  say,  "  They  allow  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  all  the  extent  and 
obligation  that  reason  or  religion  require."  But  the  misfortune  is,  we  know  of  no 
priests  beyond  the  sea  but  who  may  say  as  much,  while  they  never  think  fit  to  tell 
us  what  that  extent  and  obligation  is.  We  agree  with  them,  that  "  no  man's  pri- 
vate judgment  gives  him  a  right  to  disturb,  with  impunity,  all  public  order  ;"  nor 
can  we  ever  apprehend,  that  a  Christian  or  a  minister's  following  his  best  private 
judgment,  concerning  the  will  of  God  and  Christ,  will  be  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  public  order  in  the  church  ;  however,  by  those  who  contend  for  an  ab- 
solute authority  in  its  judicatures,  and  obedience  without  reserve  to  all  their  deci- 
sions, it  may,  very  innocently  on  its  part,  be  made  the  occasion  of  it 

III.  The  third  reason  of  dissent  is.  That  "  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  is, 
in  a  particular  manner,  inconsistent  with  Presbyterian  church-government."  The 
nature  of  that  government,  as  "  distinguished  from  every  other  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution," and  particularly  from  the  Independent  system,  is  described,  in  the  formula 
which  all  ministers  subscribe,  to  be  "  the  government  of  this  church,  by  Kirk-ses- 
sions, Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies."  The  excellency 
of  that  subordination  appears  to  us  to  lie,  not  in  the  power  of  church-courts  to  dis- 
tress their  brethren,  but  in  access  which  parties  have,  when  they  think  themselves 
injured,  to  seek  redress,  by  appeals  to  the  superior  courts;  who,  no  doubt,  have 
power  to  take  the  execution,  as  well  as  the  judgment,  into  their  own  hands,  when 
particular  circumstances  point  out  the  expediency  of  their  doing  so. 

The  Dissenters  say,  "  They  do  not  pretend  to  vest  any  court  with  infallibility ;  but 
they  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  any  of  their  brethren  should  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  this  plain  and  obvious  principle,  "  That  it  is  essential  to  the  very 
idea  of  a  supreme  judicature  that  its  decisions  be  absolute  and  final."  "  Tha't  they 
hs final,  so  as  to  be  reversible  only  by  themselves,"  we  have  already  declared  we 
are  at  no  loss  to  conceive  ;  but  as  to  their  being  absolute,  so  as  all  of  them  are  to 
be  actively  obeyed,  without  reserve  or  exception,  we  must  still  be  the  objects  of 
the  surprise  of  the  Dissenters ;  for  we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  conceive  it  to 
be  a  plain  and  obvious  principle.  That  this  is  "  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a 
supreme  judicature,"  that  we  rather  apprehend  it  essentially  contrary  to  thu  very 
idea  oi  any  court  not  vested  ivith  infallibility.   .   .   . 

It  is  said,  "  It  shows  the  weakness  of  our  church  constitution,  not  to  be  able 
always  to  bring  the  sentences  of  its  judicatures  into  execution  in  the  most  constitu- 
tional way  ;  but,  passing  over  the  presbytery,  whose  immediate  duty  it  is  to  admit 
a  minister  to  his  charge,  to  appoint  others  to  do  their  work."  Why,  this  may  in- 
deed show,  that  our  constitution  is  not  almighty  :  that  it  partakes  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  infirmities  common  to  all  human  constitutions  whatsoever,  that  they 
cannot  always  accomplish  their  designs  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  way  ;  but 
must  sometimes  take  more  round-about  ways  of  doing  it,  provided  they  be  lawful 
ones.  And  is  such  a  consequence  as  this  to  be  put  in  the  balance,  with  either  de  ■ 
priving  valuable  and  useful  men  of  their  charges,  and  the  church  of  their  useful- 
ness ;  or  laying  hard  temptations  before  any  men,  to  violate  and  debauch  their 
consciences?  the  very  worst  purpose  that  ever  power  or  authority  was,  or  can  be 
applied  to ! 

IV. 

Eesolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  lid  May,  1736, 
upon  the  Report  of  their  Commissioners  sent  to  London,  to  endeavour  the  Repeal 
of  the  Act,  \0mo  Anna,  reimposing  Patronages. 

The  General  Assembly  having  taken  to  tlieir  serious  and  deliberate  consideration, 
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the  report  of  the  commissioners  from  the  hist  General  Assembly  sent  to  London, 
to  apply  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  Patronage;  and  that  in  order  to  deliberate 
what  resolution  was  proper  for  this  Assembly  or  this  Church  to  take,  as  to  their 
future  conduct  with  relation  to  this  grievance;  did  thereupon  agree  upon  this 
opinion  and  resolution,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is,  by  her  duty  and  interest, 
oljligcd  still  to  persist  in  using  her  best  endeavours  from  time  to  time  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  grievance  of  patronage,  until  the  same  shall,  by  the  blessing  of 
(Jod,  prove  successful;  and,  for  that  end,  that  this  Assembly  shall  empower  and 
direct  the  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  them,  to  make  due  application  to  the 
king  and  parliament  for  redress  of  the  said  grievance,  in  case  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  so  doing  shall  occur  during  the  subsistence  of  that  commission:  and  tliis 
Assembly  doubts  not,  that  future  General  Assemblies  of  this  church  will  from 
time  to  time  be  watchful  and  attentive  to  this  weighty  concern,  and  will  not  ful 
to  make  the  like  proper  applications,  whenever,  by  the  providence  of  God,  a  tit 
occasion  shall  offer  itself.  And  as  the  intent  of  such  applications  are  in  order  to 
procure  to  be  restored  to  this  church  a  valuable  right  and  privilege  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  so  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
claim  of  this  church  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  right  are  so  strong 
and  pregnant,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unsuccessful  event  of  the  late  applications, 
this  Assembly  cannot  but  hope  that  some  like  application,  renewed  at  a  proper 
season,  will  prove  successful :  and  in  order  to  set  forth  some  of  the  reasons  of  their 
hopes,  and  to  direct  their  commission  as  to  the  manner  of  such  application,  if  they 
shall  see  cause  to  make  any,  the  Assembly  has  resolved  and  agreed,  that  the 
grounds  of  this  church's  claim  for  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patronage  are, 
among  others,  these  following  : 

That  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  April 
1689,  containing  the  claim  of  right,  and  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  their  majesties, 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  it  is  among  other  things,  for  vindicating  their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties,  declared,  that  prelacy  in  the  church  has  been  a  great 
and  unsupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

That,  in  pursuance  of  this  claim  of  right,  several  acts  of  parliament  were  made 
soon  after  the  late  happy  Revolution,  comprehending  the  establishment  of  this 
church  in  its  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government;  and  particularly  by 
the  5th  act  passed  on  the  7th  of  June,  1690,  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  settling  Presbyterian  church-government,  the  same  is  expressly  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  article  in  the  claim  of  right.  And  as  the  said  5th  act  contains, 
among  other  things,  an  express  ratification  of  tlie  1st  act  of  the  parliament  1592, 
which  act,  in  the  close  thereof,  makes  a  proviso  for  presbyteries  being  obliged  to 
receive  qualified  ministers  presented  by  patrons;  therefore,  in  the  reviving,  renew- 
ing, and  confirming  of  this  act,  that  article  thereof  relating  to  patronages  is  ex- 
cepted, and  it  is  declared,  that  the  same  shall  thereafter  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion:  which  shows  evidently,  that  patronages  were  not  understood  to  be  consistent 
or  agreeable  with  that  constitution  of  this  church,  which  the  legislature  were  then 
about  to  establish,  in  pursuai:ce  of  the  claim  of  right,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
inclinations  and  principles  of  the  generality  of  the  people  in  Scothnul. 

That  accordingly,  soon  after  this  5th  act  1690,  the  23d  act  concerning  patron- 
ages was  passed  on  the  19th  July  in  tliat  same  session  of  parliament;  which  annuls 
the  power  of  patrons  of  presenting  ministers,  and  thereby  prevents  the  thrusting 
ministers  upon  congregations;  and  establishes  another  method  of  supplying  vacant 
churches,  which  then  became  a  part  of  the  legal  establishment  of  this  church  in 
pursuance  of  the  claim  of  right,  being  a  supplement  to  that  which  was  reserved  to 
further  consideration  by  the  5th  act  1690;  and  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  equi- 
valent was  given  by  that  act  to  the  patrons  in  lieu  of  their  power  of  presenting. 

That  the  establishment  of  this  church,  which  was  thus  renewed  at  the  happy 
Revolution,  was  (!onlirmed  and  secured  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms;  particularly  l)y  the  6th  Act  1707,  wliich  confirms  the  said 
act  1690,  with  the  haill  other  acts  of  parliament  relating  thereto,  in  prosecution 
of  the  claim  of  right :  and  provides.  That  the  government  of  tliis  church,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  foresaid  acts  of  parliament  pursuant  to  the  claim  of  right,  shall  re- 
main and  continue  unalterable.  Which  act  is,  by  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms, ratified,  and  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the 
union  in  all  time  coming;  and  which  appears  evidently  to  comprehend  the  said 
23d  act  1690,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  acts,  and,  next  to  the  5th  act  of  that 
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session,  was  the  principal  act  of  parliament  made  in  pursuance  and  in  prosecution 
of  the  said  article  of  the  claim  of  right. 

That  notwithstanding  the  security  of  this  our  happy  Establishment,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  as  great  and  as  solemn  as  it  was  possible  for  human  laws  and  constitutions 
to  devise  or  execute,  yet  in  prejudice  of  that  security,  as  we  apprehend,  the  act  in 
the  10th  year  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed,  restoring  to  patrons  the  power  of  pre- 
senting, and  suffering  them  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  valuable  equivalent 
which  they  received  by  the  23d  act  1090.  And  this  act  lOmo  Annee,  it  is  well 
known,  and  always  has  been  declared,  was  imposed  upon  this  church  by  means  of 
persons  of  our  own  country,  who  were  enemies  to  the  Protestant  succession,  as 
they  soon  after  discovered  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  enemies  to  this  church  by 
reason  of  her  inviolable  adherence  to  that  succession,  and  was  by  them  intended 
to  afflict  and  oppress  this  church,  and  to  create  discontents  amongst  the  people 
therein,  and  to  open  a  door  for  patrons  arbitrarily  to  impose  upon  the  people,  as 
ministers,  persons  proper  for  instilling  into  their  minds  principles  of  disloyalty  and 
disaffection  to  the  present  happy  constitution.  Which  circumstance  of  the  season 
and  design  of  imposing  this  grievance,  which  appears  to  us  an  infringement  on  our 
established  constitution,  must  ever  afford  an  additional  argument  and  encourage- 
ment in  our  applications  to  the  royal  family  now  reigning,  and  whom  we  daily 
I)ray  God  ever  to  preserve  and  prosper. 

That  accordingly,  not  long  after  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty  of  blessed 
memory,  commissioners  were  sent  up  from  this  church  to  make  humble  applica- 
tions to  his  Majesty  for  redress  of  this  grievance  of  patronages,  and  other  griev- 
ances which  this  church  complained  of;  which  commissioners  had  the  honour  of 
access  to  and  audience  of  his  JNIajesty,  and  received  a  most  gracious  answer,  "  That 
he  was  well  satisfied  of  the  good  affection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  should 
be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  serve  them."  And  the  same  commissioners  had  likewise 
the  honour  of  an  audience  of  their  present  Mtijesties,  then  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales;  of  whom  the  former  was  graciously  pleased  to  answer,  "  That  he  would 
do  all  he  could  for  the  interest  of  this  church,  and  of  this  country  in  general:" 
and  the  then  Princess  was  pleased  to  answer,  "  That  she  was  satisfied  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
would  not  be  wanting  in  what  might  be  for  its  advantage."  After  which  there 
was  somewhat  done  for  the  alleviating  of  this  grievance  of  patronage,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  5th  year  of  his  late  Majesty  :  but  by  experience  it  has  been  since 
found,  that  that  act  of  parliament  has  proved  insufficient  for  giving  that  relief  to 
the  church  which  we  apprehend  was  intended  by  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
grievous  consequences  of  presentations  have  since  that  time  increased,  and  are 
felt  very  sensibly  in  many  parts  of  this  church,  it  was  justly  thought  necessary 
lately  to  renew  applications  to  his  Majesty;  and  we  think  it  still  most  just  and 
fit,  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion  that  the  providence  of  God  shall  offer,  hum- 
bly to  apply  to  his  Majesty  and  the  parliament  for  redress  of  this  grievance,  being 
hopeful  that  the  same  may  be  successful  when  we  shall  have  full  access  to  repre- 
sent the  merits  of  the  case,  and  particularly  that  this  grievance  was  brought  upon 
us  contrary  to  the  establishment  of  this  church,  made  at  the  glorious  Revolution, 
and  solemnly  confirmed  and  secured  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  union  of  the 
two  kinsfdoms. 


List  of  Pamphlets  occasioned  by  the  Deposition  of  Gillespie. 

In  support  of  the  Assembly's  procedure,  there  appeared — 

1.  "  A  Just  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  last  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  the  Deposition  of  Mr. 
Gillespie." — Anonymous,  but  understood  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyndman, 
Edinburgh. 

2.  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Vindicated." Edin- 
burgh:   1753. 

3.  "  Thouglits  relating  to  that  Submission  and  Obedience  due  to  the  Authority 
and  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicature  of  the  Church.  In  two  Letters  from 
one  Clergyman  to  another." — Edinburgh  :   1753. 

4.  "  A  Friendly  Admonition  to  such  Well-Meaning  and  Conscientious  Persons 
as  have  already  Joined,  or  incline  to  Join,  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. "—Edinburgh :   1 753. 
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Against  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  caiid  in  support  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  there 
appeared — 

1.  "  A  Jietter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Town  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country." — 
Edinburgh:    1752. 

2.  "  A  Letter  from  several  Elders,  Lovers  of  Peace  and  Moderation,  to  their 
Brethren  of  the  same  Principles." — August,  1752. 

3.  "  A  Loud  Cry  for  Help  to  the  Struggling  Church  of  Scotland." — Glasgow: 
1753.  It  is  signed  "  X.  Y.,  Tallow  Chandler,"  and  dated  "  from  my  Shop  in  the 
Candleriggs,  January  15,  1753."  Tliis  is  a  faint  cover  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Laurin, 
who  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  this  cause.  He  was  a  preaching  e.Wer,  and  his 
sJinp,  or  church  where  he  dispensed  light,  "was  in  the  Candleriggs. 

4.  "  The  Terms  of  Ministerial  and  Christian  Communion,"  by  the  same. 

5.  "  The  Nature  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,"  by  the  same. 

6.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Powers  committed  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Nature  of  Deposition."  The  Preface  by  Mr.  JM'Laurin.  The 
body  of  the  pamphlet  by  a  minister  who  published,  in  the  Scots  Mag.,  1752,  a 
Paper  of  Questions  about  the  Deposition  of  Gillespie,  and  who  signs  himself, 
T.  G n. 

7.  An  anonymous  answer  was  also  published  by  two  difTerent  hands  to  the 
"  Just  View,"  and  "  The   Vindicator." 

8.  "  A  Juster  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church." 

9.  "  Private  Judgment  Defended,  or  the  Lawfulness  and  Duty  of  Refusing  Obe- 
dience to  the  Highest  Church  Judicatures  when  their  commands  are  judged  un- 
lawful." 

It  was  in  answer,  likewise,  to  Hyndman's  pamphlet  that  Wotherspoon  published 
his  famous  pamphlet,  "  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics."  His  speech  before  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  when  challenged  for  being  its  author,  throws  light 
on  the  subject.  He  afterwards,  in  1763,  published  his  "  Serious  Apology  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Characteristics. " 

Gillespie's  case  was  discussed  in  "  An  Alarm  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  1771 ; 
understood  to  be  written  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  Dundonald ;  and  in  "  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Discipline  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  also  by 
Mr.  Walker.     To  the  last  he  put  his  name. 

That  the  pamphlets  we  have  assigned  to  Mr.  IM'Laurin  were  written  by  him,  is 
evident  from  his  Life  by  Gillies  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  and  from  his  identifying 
himself  in  them  as  the  same  author  who  had  published  a  Letter  on  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  extending  Chapter  VII.  of  the  Form  of  Process  to  Probationers. 
This  is  well  known  to  have  been  his. 


VL 

A  Compendious  View  of  the  Religious  System  maintained  and  taught 
BY  THE  Synod  of  Relief.     By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hutchison. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  small  treatise  to  give  a  description  of  all  the  doctrines  and 
truths  of  the  word  of  God.  This  would  be  a  work  of  much  time  and  labour.  All 
that  is  designed  is  to  bring  a  variety  of  the  capital  points  of  the  Christian  system 
into  a  narrow  compass,  to  which  the  other  parts  of  divine  truth  are  reducible  and 
analogous  ;  that  the  reader  may,  in  a  short  connected  series,  have  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  divinity,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  sacred  records,  and  what  is  the 
strain  of  preaching  among  the  Relief  ministers,  who  are  represented  by  professed 
witnesses  for  truth  as  deluding  the  generation,  and  relieving  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Christ. 

The  great  primary  radical  truth  revealed  in  scripture,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  is  the  existence  of  God.  On  this  great  truth  all  other  truths  in  the  divine 
oracles  are  built,  and  wara  this  foundation  sapped  and  the  existence  of  Deity 
destroyed,  all  religion  would  be  banished  out  of  the  world. 

The  knowledge  of  God's  existence  in  the  unity  of  his  essetice  is  attainable  by 
tlie  light  of  nature,  by  surveying  these  indelible  characters  and  impressions  of 
divinity,  which  appear  in  the  material  system.  So  congenial  is  the  belief  of  Deity 
to  the  human  mind,  and  such  excellent  monitors  of  his  existence  are  the  works  of 
his  hands,  that  no  nation  has  evcjr  been  known  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  supreme  Being,  though  those  only,  who  enjoyed  the  benetit  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, know  how  to  worship  him  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
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But  though  mankind,  by  the  light  and  improvements  of  reason,  can  attain  the 
knowledge  of  God's  being,  and  the  Oneness  of  his  essence,  they  cannot  by  this 
medium  of  information  attain  the  knowledge  of  three  distinct  subsistences,  or  per- 
sonalities, in  the  same  divine  essence. 

A  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  is  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge attainable  only  by  divine  revelation.  And  to  those  who  are  acquainted  in 
any  tolerable  degree  with  the  inspired  oracles,  this  truth  is  clear  as  a  sunbeam  so 
that  he  that  runs  may  read  it.  '  • 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  inspiration  we  are  informed  of  the  creation 
of  all  things  by  God,  and  particularly  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  noblest  part 
of  his  works  in  this  lower  world,  whom,  in  subordination  to  himself  as  his  su- 
preme Lord,  he  placed  over  the  other  works  of  his  hands.  All  the  creatures 
in  this  world  were  sul)jected  to  him,  birds  of  the  air,  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
whatsoever  moveth  in  the  paths  of  the  sea. 

The  first  man  was  called  Adam,  a  name  expressive  of  his  original,  as  formed  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  to  teach  him  humility,  and  dependence  on  God  His 
Creator  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  person 
Besides  the  essential  faculties  of  his  soul,  he  M'as  brightly  adorned  with  the 
image  of  God,  and  possessed  as  much  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  and  will 
as  was  suitable  to  his  condition  as  an  innocent  creature,  together  with  sufficient 
power  to  do  his  duty.  God  made  him  upright,  having  his  will  in  perfect  sub- 
jection  to  his  heavenly  enlightened  mind,  and  his  affections  placed  upon  the  su- 
preme good. 

Being  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  and  adorned  with  his  fair  resemblance 
God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  him,  as  the  public  head  of  that  numerous 
family,  who  were  to  spring  from  him  by  ordinary  generation.  For  his  accom- 
modation, God  placed  him  in  paradise,  where  he  had  every  thing  entertaining  to 
the  sight,  and  pleasing  to  the  taste,  under  the  easy  restriction  of  abstaining  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil:  which  prohibition  was  intended  to 
manifest  his  Creator's  just  authority  over  him,  and  to  be  the  trial  of  his  virtue 
and  obedience.  A  severe  threatening  was  denounced  if  he  transgressed  the  roval 
mandate  of  heaven,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  This 
threatening  was  equally  to  affect  him  and  his  posterity.  At  the  same  time  the 
threatening  of  death  upon  transgression  implied  a  promise  of  life  to  Adam'  and 
his  posterity,  if  he  had  performed  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  by  yielding  per- 
tect  and  persevering  obedience  during  the  time  appointed  for  the  continuance  of 
his  probationary  state.  Had  he  kept  the  covenant,  he  and  his  offspring  would  have 
been  confirmed,  like  the  elect  angels,  in  a  state  of  unchangeable  goodness.  But 
being  seduced  by  the  devil,  and  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  he  tasted  the  fruit  of 
the  prohibited  tree,  and  hence  the  source  of  all  our  woe.  By  the  disobedience  of 
this  one  man  all  his  posterity  are  made  guilty.  Being  their  federal  head,  by  the 
divine  constitution,  the  sin  he  committed  in  that  capacity  is  imputed  to  them 
and  they  are  as  much  exposed  to  the  penal  sanction  of  the  covenant,  as  if  they 
had  committed  the  original  transgression  in  their  own  persons.  The  death 
threatened  m  that  primitive  constitution  was  threefold,  temporal,  spijitual  and 
eternal  Accordingly,  whenever  Adam  sinned,  he  lost  his  spiritual  life,  the  ima-'e 
ot  God,  and  a  power  of  living  to  him  in  holy  obedience.  The  seeds  of  mol-- 
tahty  were  sown  in  his  constitution,  which  gradually  sprung  up  and  strengthened 
lu  his  frame,  till  they  brought  him  to  his  original  dust.  And  from  the  time  of  his 
transgression,  he  was  exposed  to  eternal  death. 

The  life  promised  in  the  covenant  was  opposed  to  the  death  threatened.     Had 
Adam  persevered  in  innocence,  he  and  his  posterity  would  never  have  been  sub- 
jected to  natural  death.     Spiritual  life  they  would  have  enjoyed  in  all  its  beauty 
energy,  and  glory,  and  in  due  time  obtained  everlasting  happiness. 

Some,  indeed,  censure  the  equity  of  this  constitution,  whereby  Adam  was  made 
the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  and  think  it  extremely  hard,  that  all  his  children 
should  be  ruined  by  an  offence  which  they  never  committed.  But  it  must  be  an 
equitable  constitution,  because  it  was  framed  by  that  great  Being,  whose  nature  is 
perfectly  holy,  and  all  whose  works  and  appointments  are  in  righteousness  Yea 
It  were  easy  to  show,  that  the  constitution  of  Adam's  federal  headship  was  more 
favourable  to  the  human  race,  and  gave  them  a  much  fairer  probability  of  happi- 
ness than  if  every  man  had  been  put  upon  a  personal  trial  of  obedience;  for  iu 
this  covenant  Adam  had  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery  of  many  millions  of  his 
descendants,  as  a  motive  to  obedience,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with 
his  posterity,  had  every  man  stood  trial  for  himself.     He  had,  too,  the  motive  of 
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love  to  bis  posterity,  as  the  common  and  ori^^iii.il  parent  of  that  great  family  who 
were  to  spring  from  liis  loins,  which  they  wouUl  have  wanted  themselves.  He  had 
also  as  a  motive  to  obedience  superior  to  his  posterity,  the  manifold  sweetnesses 
and  allurements  of  paradise  itself,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  spot  of  the  new 
created  earth,  a  place  prepared  by  infinite  goodness  itself  for  his  entertainment 
and  happiness  ;  together  with  the  additional  motive  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
grew  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  that  on  every  occasion  it  might  appear  to  his 
bodily  eyes,  as  a  material  and  visible  representation  of  that  glorious  and  happy 
life  which  was  promised  in  the  covenant,  if  the  condition  of  it  had  been  per- 
formed. And  if  innocent  Adam,  in  such  advantageous  circumstances,  and  having 
such  superior  motives  to  obedience,  was  overcome  by  the  tempter,  what  probabi- 
lity is  there  that  his  posterity  would  have  stood  a  trial  of  their  own  personal  vir- 
tue, in  less  advantageous  circumstances,  and  succeeded  better  than  their  progeni- 
tor had  done  ? 

As  by  virtue  of  Adam's  federal  representation  his  posterity  were  considered  as 
one  person  with  him  in  law,  what  took  place  with  him  holds  also  with  them. 
The  guilt  of  his  fatal  transgression  was  not  only  charged  on  him,  but  his  soul 
was  corrupted  in  all  its  faculties.  His  understanding  was  darkened,  his  will 
perverted,  and  his  affections  misplaced.  And  the  very  same  is  the  situation  of 
all  his  posterity  ;  they  have  guilt  imputed  and  sin  inherent.  Adam's  sin  is  im- 
puted to  them,  as  he  was  their  federal  head,  and  corruption  of  nature  is  con- 
veyed from  him  to  them,  as  their  natural,  root  in  the  way  of  ordinary  generation. 

The  covenant  of  works  being  once  violated,  Adam  ceased  to  act  any  more  in 
the  capacity  of  a  federal  head,  and  therefore  all  his  future  actions,  whether  of  dis- 
obedience as  a  sinner,  or  of  obedience  as  a  believer,  could  neither  procure  life  nor 
death  to  his  posterity  ;  because  he  acted,  ever  after  the  fall,  in  a  single  pergonal 
capacity.  And  even  the  law  itself  became  weak,  and  lost  its  power  to  give  life  to 
Adam,  after  he  became  a  sinner  :  "  this  was  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,"  as  Paul  observes.  In  which  expression  of  the  apostle 
tliere  is  a  twofold  weakness  of  the  law  pointed  at ;  not  only  an  incapacity  to  give 
life,  on  account  of  the  flesh,  or  corruption  of  law  transgressors  ;  but  a  weakness  in 
the  law  itself,  or  an  incapacity  to  give  life  unto  siimers,  in  respect  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  the  original  design  of  the  covenant  of  works.  It  was  so  consti- 
tuted by  its  great  Framer  that  it  could  give  life  to  man  innocent,  but  not  to  man 
guilty.  Its  language  to  Adam  was,  do  and  live,  transgress  and  die.  The  promise 
of  life  in  that  covenant  was  oidy  made  to  man  persevering  in  holiness  :  as  soon  as 
he  offended,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  promise,  and  subjected  to  the  penalty.  And 
in  this  sense  all  his  posterity  are  under  the  law  of  works,  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion, and  will  remain  under  it  for  ever,  those  excepted  who  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
tinguishing love,  and  interested  in  a  better  covenant. 

This  better  covenant  is  with  peculiar  propriety  called  the  covenant  of  grace  ; 
because  grace  divinely  rich  and  free  was  the  original  spring  of  it,  and  shines  con- 
spicuous in  all  its  parts.  As  by  the  first  covenant  sin  reigns  to  death,  so  by  the 
new  covenant  grace  reigns  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  first  covenant  was  made  by  God  with  Adam,  as  the  public  head  of  all  his  na- 
tural offspring.  The  second  covenant  was  made  by  God  with  Christ,  a.s  the  public 
head  of  all  his  spiritual  seed ;  and  in  this  respect  Adam  was  the  type  of  him  that 
was  to  come.  The  first  Adam  was  bound  to  perform  the  condition  of  the  cove- 
nant of  works  for  all  those  whom  he  represented,  and  the  second  Adam  was  bound 
to  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  for  all  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented ;  with  this  difference,  that  Adam  was  obliged,  in  point  of  duty,  to  engage 
for  his  posterity,  when  God  proposed  the  covenant  to  him,  whereas  the  Son  of 
God  was  disposed  to  undertake  the  redemption  of  his  people  by  the  bowels  of  his 
own  love. 

This  covenant  of  peace  was  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  eternity, 
and  all  the  parts  of  this  wondrous  plan  were  adjusted  with  infinite  wisdom, 
counsel,  aiul  discernment.  It  was  an  act  of  grace  in  the  Father  to  accept  of 
his  own  Son  in  this  covenant,  as  the  surety  of  sinners,  as  well  as  in  the  Son 
to  become  their  surety.  Hut  though  the  first  and  second  Adam  agree  in  being 
federal  heads,  thaw  federal  representation  v>as  not  of  equal  extent.  Adam,  in  the 
first  covenant,  represented  all  his  natural  descendants.  Christ,  in  the  second, 
represents  the  elect  only,  or  all  those,  who,  from  eternity,  were  given  to  him 
by  the  Father,  to  be  redeemed  from  misery,  and  to  obtain  salvation  with  eter- 
nal glory.  The  rest  of  the  human  race  were  passed  by  in  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  left  to  possess  that  heritage  of  wrath,  to  which  they  are  born,  as  the 
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descendants  of  Allan),  and  under  tlie  covenant  of  work*.  And  no  impeachment 
of  the  divine  rectitude  can  arise  from  this,  any  more  than  from  leaving  the  apostate 
angelic  tribe  to  perish  irretrievably  in  their  sin.  When  reasonable  creatures  sin 
against  God,  the  perfection  of  his  nature  requires  that  their  sin  should  be  pun- 
ished according  to  its  demerit,  and  if  they  never  share  in  divine  grace,  it  is  what 
God  is  not  their  debtor  to  confer,  who  is  free  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleaseth. 
And  those  who  are  the  blessed  objects  included  in  the  decree  of  election,  are 
indebted  for  this  inestimable  privilege  to  the  free  and  distinguishing  grace  of 
God,  and  not  to  anything  in  themselves,  or  done  by  them  in  time.  The  love  of 
Jehovah  was  the  cause  of  their  election  ;  their  faith,  love,  repentance,  and  good 
works,  are  the  fruits  of  election,  and  flow  as  necessarily  from  the  great  source  of 
electing  love  as  beams  of  light  issue  from  the  sun.  They  were  chosen  in  Christ 
as  their  new  covenant  head,  that  they  might  be  holy,  not  because  they  would  be 
holy. 

It  was  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  this  chosen  seed  that  the  Son  of  God 
was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  made  flesh.  He  assumed  the  nature  of  tho-e  whom 
he  was  to  redeem  into  union  with  his  divine  personality,  that,  being  related  to 
heaven  in  respect  of  his  divinity,  and  to  earth  in  respect  of  his  humanity,  he 
might  more  fitly  be  the  day's-man  between  God  and  man,  and  perform  the  oflice 
of  a  mediator.  The  nature,  which  he  assumed  into  union  with  himself,  was  per- 
fectly holy,  that  it  might  be  qualified  for  subsisting  in  union  to  his  divinity,  and  for 
that  obedience  which  he  was  to  perform  as  our  surety.  He  was  not  included  in 
the  federal  representation  of  the  iirst  Adam,  that  he  miglit  be  free  from  the  im- 
putation of  his  sin.  He  was  conceived  in  a  virgin's  womb,  by  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  might  be  free  from  that  depravity  of  nature,  which  is 
conveyed  from  Adam  to  his  posterity  by  ordinary  generation.  A  part  of  the 
virgin's  substance  was  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  freed  from  all  sinful  pollu- 
tion or  tendency  towards  it,  and  separated  or  set  apart  for  the  holy  piu-pose  of 
forming  our  Lord's  body.  The  particular  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  ac- 
complished this  divine  operation  is  veiled  in  mysterious  secrecy,  and  where  the 
scriptures  do  not  give  us  a  key  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  pick  the  lock. 

But  though,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  assumption,  our  Lord  united  a  real  human 
nature  to  his  divinity,  he  did  not  assume  a  human  person.  To  constitute  a  hu- 
man person,  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul  must  be  united,  and  these  must  sub- 
sist distinctly  by  themselves.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  our  blessed  Lord  ;  for, 
though  he  had  a  real  human  nature,  a  true  body  and  reasonable  soul  united  toge- 
ther, yet  these  never  had  a  separate  subsistence  of  their  onm  ;  but  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  supernatural  conception,  by  the  overshadowing  Spirit,  they  sub- 
sisted in  itnion  to  his  divine  personality  as  the  Son  of  God.  He  has  therefore  a 
human  nature,  but  one  divine  person  for  ever. 

When  the  two  natures  were  united  in  his  person  they  were  not  blended  with 
one  another  ;  though  closely  united,  they  remained  distinct.  By  the  personal  or 
hypostatical  union,  as  divines  call  it,  our  Lord's  divine  nature  was  not  converted 
into  his  human  nature,  neither  was  his  human  nature  converted  into  his  divine  na- 
ture, but  each  nature  remained  distinct,  though  united  to  the  other,  and  retained 
its  own  peculiar  and  essential  properties. 

The  human  nature  which  our  Lord  assumed,  was  richly  supplied  with  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  support  and  strengthen  him  in  the  course  of 
his  painful  obedience  and  sufferings  as  the  surety  of  his  people.  As  their  surety 
it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  A  twofold  debt  they  owed,  a  debt  of 
obedience,  and  a  debt  of  punishment,  neither  of  which  they  were  able  to  pay. 
Both  these  debts  were  paid  by  him  for  them.  His  righteousness,  which  was  the 
performance  of  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant,  consisted  of  three  parts,  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  from  the  sordid 
manger  to  the  bloody  cross.  The  law  of  God  required  the  most  perfect  rectitude 
of  soul,  as  well  as  perfect  holiness  of  life,  and  the  first  in  order  to  the  last.  Our 
Redeemer  answered  both  these  requisitions  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  for  he 
was  the  holy  thing  born  of  a  virgin,  and  in  his  life  he  was  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed.  and  separated  from  sinners.  The  first  Adam  was  quickly  overcome  by  the 
tempter  and  seduced  into  sin  ;  but  the  second  Adam  was  proof  against  all  his 
temptations,  jind  held  fast  his  integrity  till  death  put  a  period  to  a  life  of  the  fairest 
innocence,  and  of  the  most  extensive  usefulness,  and  advantage  to  mankind.  By 
the  spotless  purity  of  his  nature  and  life  he  paid  that  debt  of  obedience  which 
his  people  owed,  and  by  his  sufferings,  commencing  at  his  birth  and  terminating 
in  his  death,  he  paid  their  debt  of   punishment.     His  sufferings  for  his  people 
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were  volunturi/ ;  for  he  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; 
and  that  they  were  not  eternal  was  owing  to  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  sufferer. 
The  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  his  people  he  endured,  in  consequence  of  the 
imjmiatioii  of  them  to  liim.  As  under  the  ceremonial  dispensation  there  was  a 
tjlincnl  translation  of  the  guilt  of  the  literal  Israel  to  the  victim,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  slain  :  so  there  was  a  real  trnnslatidH  of  the  guilt  of  the  spi- 
ritual Israel  unto  the  Lamb  of  God,  in  consequence  of  which  his  blood  was  shed. 

As  our  Lord  was  invested  with  three  Mediatorial  offices  by  his  Father,  that  of 
a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  it  was  in  the  character  of  the  Great  High  Priest  over 
the  house  of  God,  that  he  died  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  His 
priestly  odice  consisted  of  two  parts, — to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice,  and  to  make 
intercession.  The  first  part  of  tiiis  office  he  performed  on  earth,  in  his  unparal- 
leled sufferings,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  when  he  offered  to  God  his  entire 
human  nature,  soul  and  body.  His  sacrifice  was  a  perfect  atonement  for  the  offences 
of  his  people,  committed  against  a  Being  infinite  in  all  perfection,  by  virtue  of  tiie 
union  of  his  liumaiiity,  which  was  the  oblation  to  his  divinity,  the  altar  that  sancti- 
fied the  gift;  for  it  was  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  he  offered  himself  to  God.  And 
that  his  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  the  Father,  appears  from  his  appointing  him  lo 
lay  down  his  life,  his  declaration  that  he  was  well-pleased  for  his  righteousness' 
sake,  his  resurrection  from  the  gloomy  grave,  giving  him  glory  and  a  kingdom, 
the  promise  of  a  numerous  seed,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  he 
ascended  on  high.  If  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  be  considered  in  the  extent  of 
its  intrinsic  virtue  and  merit,  it  is  sufficient  to  save  all  men,  or  ten  thousand 
worlds ;  for  merit  that  is  infinite  will  extend  to  all  possible  redemption,  liut 
Christ  never  intended  to  save  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  merit  of  his  death  ;  he 
only  intended  by  his  death  to  save  the  election,  or  those  whom  the  Father  had 
given  unto  him.  He  died  to  purchase  a  certuintr)  of  salvation  for  this  chosen  seed, 
and  not  to  procure  a  possiljiliti/  of  salvation  for  all,  or  to  bring  all  men  into  a  sal- 
vable  condition. 

His  intercession,  which  is  the  other  branch  of  his  priestly  office,  he  is  now  per- 
forming within  the  veil.  Having  offered  his  sacrifice  on  earth,  like  the  legal  high 
priest,  he  went  into  the  most  holy  place,  where  he  appears  in  the  Father's  pre- 
sence an  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  His  intercession  is  of  the  same  extent  with 
his  death.  For  the  elect  only  he  died,  and  for  them  only  he  intercedes.  He  in- 
tercedes for  those  elected  persons  already  brought  into  the  covenant  of  grace,  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  it;  and  for  those  elect  persons  who  are  still  in  their  natural 
condition,  that  they  may  be  made  believers,  and  brought  home  to  their  Father's 
house. 

His  sacrifice,  inclusive  of  his  active  obedience,  is  the  foundation  of  his  inter- 
cession, or  the  ground  upon  which  he  pleads.  And  as  he  procured  all  blessings 
for  his  people  by  his  death,  so  he  intercedes,  that  all  those  may  be  conferred  upon 
them;  according  to  their  necessities,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  are  to  be  communicated.  As  the  great  Intercessor  of  the  church, 
be  pleads  not  that  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  may  be  conferred  upon  the  footing 
of  mercy,  but  upon  the  footing  of  justice,  as  due  to  his  merit,  and  the  dear  pur- 
chase of  his  blood.  His  intercession  is  always,  and  in  all  things,  prevalent  with 
the  Father,  and  him  .the  Father  heareth  alwa)s,  because  he  loves  him  with  a 
supreme  affection ;  because  he  pleads  for  no  persons  but  those  for  whom  he  died, 
and  for  no  blessings  but  those  which  he  purchased.  And  his  intercession  will 
continue  for  ever  in  heaven,  for  he  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  and  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession.  As  he  intercedes  for  the  church  on  earth  that  it  may 
be  glorified;  so  he  will  intercede  for  ever  in  heaven  that  it  may  be  preserved  in 
glory,  and  the  ricli  possession  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  the  eternal  hap[)iness 
of  the  spotless  company  al)out  the  throne  will  come  into  their  possession,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  meritorious  death  and  prevalent  intercession;  for  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  will  feed  them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

He  is  also  invested,  as  Mediator,  with  the  ollice  of  a  prophet.  As  he  is  the  great 
Prophet  of  the  church,  he  hath  given  unto  it  that  whole  revelation  of  the  divine 
will,  contained  in  the  holy  scri|)tiircs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  whicji 
the  whole  duties  of  the  law  of  nature  are  (^lear  as  a  sunbeam,  exemplified  by  his 
own  amiable  and  heavenly  deportment,  and  the  footsteps  of  many  of  the  flock, 
who  through  faith  and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the  promises.  The  same  celes- 
tial oracles  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  most  important  doctrines,  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  which  would  have 
remained  for  ever  unknown,  had  they  not  been  revealed  liy  this  Interpreter  of  a 
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thousand,  tbis  great  Prophet,  this  bright  Morning  Star,  who  hath  opened  the 
hidden  treasures  of  heaven,  and  unveiled  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  unto  miser- 
able siiuiers  of  our  race. 

But  though  the  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  the  word  of  God  is  perfect  in  itself, 
yet  ui  the  bare  letter  of  it,  it  is  by  no  means  sudicient  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
otherwise  all  would  be  saved,  who  enjoy  the  external  objective  revelation  of  the 
gospel.  There  is  indeed  light  enough  in  the  word,  objectively  considered,  but 
the  sinner,  by  reason  of  spiritual  blindness,  is  incapable  of  beholding  the  objects 
and  truths  of  divine  revelation,  in  their  own  nature,  spiritual  importance,  excel- 
lence, and  glory,  till  his  understanding  is  spiritually  illumined  by  Christ,  the  light 
of  the  w^orld,  who  removes  the  face-covering  of  spiritual  blindness,  and  unveils  the 
glories  of  spiritual  objects  to  the  mind,  and  wliich,  being  once  seen,  in  their  true 
light,  never  fail  to  have  a  saving  and  operative  inrtuence  on  the  heart.  The  order 
and  progress  of  this  spiritual  illuniination  corresponds  to  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  natural  day  succeeds  tlie  night,  whicli  involves  the  material  system 
in  darkness:  and  the  day  of  saving  illumination  succeeds  the  deplorable  night  of 
spiritual  -darkness,  which  hath  fallen  upon  the  souls  of  men,  and  involved  the 
spiritual  world  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  till  the  Sun  of  righteousness  rise  upon 
the  soul  witli  spiritual  light  and  healing  in  his  wings.  As  the  light  of  the  morning 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day:  so  the  light,  which  is  conveyed  from 
Jesus,  the  RForning  Star,  into  the  soul,  gradually  enlightens  it,  till  it  arrive  at  the 
perfection  of  knowledge  in  tlie  immediate  virion  of  God's  face. 

And  Jesus  will  execute  his  prophetical  ollice  in  the  heavenly  state  itself,  in  all 
t  lat  diversity  of  glorious  objects,  which  he  will  present  unto  the  heavenly 
illumined  miiid,  in  all  its  improvements  in  knowledge  ;  for  the  Lamb  will  be  the 
light  of  the  heavenly  temple,  and  shine  forth  upon  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved,  in  the  perfection  of  light  and  beauty,  maiestv  and  glory.  "  Their  sun  will 
no  more  go  down,  nor  their  moon  witlidraw  itself,  but  the  Lord  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting light,  and  their  God  their  glory." 

Our  blessed  Emmanuel  is  also  invested  with  the  office  of  a  King.  As  tlie 
second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  he  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,  equally 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  with  the  Father  and  Spirit.  But  in  the 
eeonomy  of  grace,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  church,  he  is  invested  with  a  delegated 
power  and  authority  by  the  Father,  for  carrying  into  execution  his  mediatorial 
ailmimstration,  till  he  present  all  his  redeemed  spotless  and  faultless  before  the 
throne  of  God.  The  universal  kingdom  of  providence  is  committed  to  him,  he  is 
the  Governor  among  the  nations,  and  his  kingdom  commands  every  thing  that  has 
being.  But  besides  the  universal  kingdom,  subjected  to  him  as  Mediator,  he  is, 
by  the  Father's  designation  and  supreme  authority,  constituted  Head  of  the  ('luirch' 
and  Lawgiver  in  Zion.  In  consequence  of  being  made  King  in  Zion,  he  alone  has 
the  right  of  legislation,  in  this  his  own  spiritual  and  independent  kingdom.  This 
he  claims  as  his  prerogative,  and  a  right  inherent  in  his  crown,  and  his  glory  in 
this  respect  will  he  not  give  to  another. 

There  have  been  two  particular  church  states,  which  have  been  established  by 
him,  with  every  thing  pertaining  to  them,  viz.  that  of  the  law  and  gospel  church 
lie  was  graciously  pleased  to  take  the  people  of  Israel,  the  seed  of  Jacob  his  ser- 
vant and  Abraham  his  friend,  into  a  covenant  of  peculiarity  with  himself,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  government 
and  laws  of  his  appointment.  That  system  of  laws,  which  he  gave  this  favourite 
but  sinful  people,  consisted  of  three  parts—moral,  judicial,  and  ceremonial  He 
gave  them  the  moral  law,  as  the  eternal  rule  of  righteousness,  to  which  they  were 
to  study  conformity  m  heart,  speech,  and  behaviour.  This  law  results  from  the 
infinite  rectitude  of  the  divine  nature,  and  is  therefore  of  indispensable  and  eternal 
oohgation  binding  upon  all  persons,  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  condi- 
tions. This  law  all  natural  men  are  under  as  a  covenant  of  works  violated  by 
Adam,  and  believers  are  only  under  it  as  a  rule  of  holy  obedience,  in  the  hand  of 
the  Mediator,  as  in  the  seciuel  of  this  treatise  will  more  fully  appear. 
.  He  gave  also  to  his  ancient  people  a  system  of  judicial  statutes  for  the  regula- 
tion ot  their  civil  government,  in  that  peculiar  comniojuvealth.  This  law  is  not 
ohhgatory  upon  Christian  states,  any  farther  than  some  of  its  precepts  are  of  a 
moral  nature. 

The  Israelites  received  the  ceremonial  law  for  their  direction  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  as  typical  of  better  things  to  come. 

'I'he  office  of  high  priest  commenced  in  the  person  of  Aaron,  and  was  to  be  con- 
tinued in  his  family;  and  Levi's  tribe  were  appropriated  to  the  altur,  and  appointed 
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lo  coticUict  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Every  part  of  the  worship  both 
uf  the  tiiberiiacle  and  temple,  together  with  the  laws  of  admission  to  and  exclusion 
from  external  fellowship  with  the  church  of  Israel,  was  very  particularly  adjusted 
under  that  dispensation. 

The  whole  ceremonial  system  was  a  typical  institution  and  positive  ordinance, 
founded  in  the  will  and  appointment  of  God,  and  not  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  it 
was  alterable,  and  abolished  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was  never  intended  to 
be  obligatory  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  gospel  church  and  kingdom,  which  succeeded  the  Jewish  establishment,  is 
also  framed  and  set  up  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  hath  appointed  the  office-bearers  in  the 
gospel  church;  how  they  are  to  come  into  their  office;  their  qualifications  for  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  discharge  it.  Of  these  some  were  extraor- 
dinary, iiecessary  for  opening  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  establishing  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  in  the  world;  but  were  not  to  continue;  such  were  the  apostles, 
prophets,  and  evangelists.  Some  were  ordinary  office-bearers,  and  their  office  to 
be  continued  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  \^•orld:  such  are  pastors  and  teachers, 
together  with  helps  and  governments,  or  presbyters,  who  are  to  aid  the  pastors  of 
the  church  in  ruling,  though  not  in  preaching  the  word.  To  those  we  add  dea- 
cons, whose  business  it  is  to  serve  tables,  and  manage  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  Great  Lawgiver  hath  also  appointed  the  two  seals  of  the  covenant 
under  the  gospel,  baptism,  and  the  sacred  supper ;  the  form  of  government  to  be 
observed  in  the  New  Testament  church,  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  her  fellow- 
ship, and  exclusion  from  it.  These,  and  every  other  thing  pertaining  to  this  spir- 
itual community,  he  hath  adjusted  by  his  own  express  authoritij,  and  not  left  them 
\o  be  new-modelled,  or  changed  according  to  the  arbitrary  humours  of  men. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  is  in  subordination 
to  the  authority  of  the  Great  Head,  and  consists  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
laws  and  ordinances  which  he  hath  appointed  till  he  come  again  :  but  they  have 
no  power  to  add  to  his  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  laws,  to  take  from  them,  or  to 
alter  tbem.  Whatever  they  have  received  from  the  Head,  they  are  to  hold  fast 
till  he  come,  and  to  teach  and  observe  with  fidelity  and  care  whatsoever  he  hath 
commanded  them  :  and  as  far  as  they  do  otherwise  in  their  doctrine,  or  judicative 
capacity,  they  are  not  the  servants  of  Christ,  nor  subject  to  his  authority,  as  the 
oidy  Lawgiver  in  Zion. 

It  is  also  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  this  glorious  King  of  the  church  to  form 
the  heart  to  the  obedience  of  his  own  laws,  he  engraves  his  law  upon  the  hearts 
<>t  his  subjects.  Other  kings  may  prescribe  laws  to  their  subjects,  and  command 
the  obedience  of  the  outward  man,  while  their  power  cannot  reach  the  heart;  but 
the  Prince  of  life  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  makes  them  a  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  his  power.  And  when  by  the  gospel,  the  rod  of  his  strength, 
all  the  election  are  made  the  willing  sulijects  of  his  government,  and  all  those 
added  to  the  church  that  are  to  be  saved,  and  the  whole  mystical  body  completed, 
he  will  give  a  most  glorious  display  of  his  kingly  power  in  the  great  day  of  final 
doom  and  decision,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  world;  "for  the  Father  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,"  and  will  at  last  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness by  him. 

Having  now  spoken  of  Christ's  mediatorial  offices,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  blessings  of  his  purchase,  which  the  whole  spiritual  Israel 
are  made  to  possess  in  due  time. 

The  glorious  gospel  is  the  great  and  chief  mean  which  God  the  Spirit  makes 
use  of  in  bringing  the  elect  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  No  qualifi- 
cations are  required  of  sinners  to  entitle  them  to  the  gospel  salvation,  or  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  right  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  calls,  commands,  and 
invitations  of  the  word,  are  the  ground  of  faith,  and  they  are  directed  to  mankind, 
as  lost  and  perishing  sinners  of  Adam's  family.  As  every  Israelite  had  a  right  to 
eat  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  to  gather  the  manna  in  the  wiUierness  ;  and  if  bit  by  the 
fiery  serpents,  to  look  to  the  brazen  serpent  for  healing :  so  every  sinner,  what- 
ever he  has  been,  and  whatever  he  has  done,  has  a  right  to  believe  in  Christ  as 
the  great  ordinance  of  heaven  for  his  salvation,  and  ought  to  consider  the  calls 
and  invitations  of  the  gospel  so  jmrlicularlt/  directed  to  himself,  as  though  they 
were  not  directed  to  any  other  person  in  the  creation.  It  is  the  distinguished 
excellence  and  glory  of  the  gospel,  tiiat  it  offers  Jesus  and  his  salvation, /«//;/  and 
freehj  to  every  sinner,  who  hears  this  joyful  sound. 

But  though  no  qualifications  are  required  as  the  foundation  of  faith,  but  only  the 
gracious  declarations  of  the  word,  yet  a  sense  and  conviction  of  sin  and  misery  is 
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necessary  in  all  those  who  believe.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  the  ground  of  faith 
but  It  IS  necessary  to  faith  itself.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  right  to  believe' 
and  faith  itself,  are  very  different  things.  The  one  lies  wholly  in  the  word,  the 
other  is  seated  in  the  heart.  Many  have  a  right  to  believe  in  the  external  invita- 
tion, but  few  m  comparison  improve  this  right  into  real  faith.  And  even  many 
convinced  sinners  perish  without  believing  in  Christ,  as  many  of  the  Israelites  who 
passed  by  the  burning  mount,  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  never  entered  the  pro- 
mised land.  And  of  those  whose  convictions  are  of  a  saving  nature,  some  have 
stronger  convictions,  some  weaker,  some  are  under  them  a  longer,  some  a  shorter 
time.  Sometimes  convinced  sinners  are  long  in  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  of 
children  ;  at  other  times,  as  soon  as  Zion  is  in  travail,  she  brings  forth  her  sons 
and  a  nation  is  born  in  one  day :  so  diversified  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit  in  this 
mysterious  and  divine  process. 

?  But  sooner  or  later,  when  convictions  are  saving,  they  issue  in  regeneration 
which  consists  in  an  effectual  supernatural  change  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul' 
1  his  gracious  change  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  sinners 
are  wholly  passive,  when  it  is  effected.  They  may  indeed  be  active  in  the  use  of 
appointed  means,  that  they  may  obtain  conversion,  but  the  infusion  of  the  heavenly 
nature  m  regeneration  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  They  can  no  more  pro- 
duce the  heavenly  life  in  their  souls,  by  any  actions  of  their  own,  or  improvement 
of  their  natural  powers,  than  they  could  be  the  authors  of  their  own  creation  or 
than  a  man  under  the  power  of  natural  death,  the  prey  of  worms  and  corruption 
can  raise  himself  from  the  darksome  grave,  and  perform  the  functions  of  natural 
lite.  When  this  change  is  effected,  the  soul  does  not  receive  any  new  natural  facul- 
ties; for  its  fliculties  are  essential  to  its  nature,  and  though  weakened,  were  not 
lost  by  sin.  The  soul  is  possessed  of  the  same  understanding,  will,  and  affection* 
111  every  state  of  its  being,  as  constituent  parts  of  its  nature.  But  in  regeneration 
the  old,  natural,  and  essential  faculties  of  the  soul  are  renewed  by  the  infusion  and 
reception  of  new  spiritual  qualities.  This  change  is  also  universal  in  the  soul  and 
pervades  all  its  faculties,  and  yet  the  whole  soul  is  not  renewed.  In  regeneration 
grace  is  perfect  in  its  parts,  but  is  not  perfect  in  its  growth.  As  when  a  child  is 
born  into  the  natural  world,  he  has  all  the  members  of  a  man,  though  the^e  are 
but  small  at  first,  in  comparison  of  what  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  manhood  •  so 
wfien  the  new  creature  is  formed  in  the  soul,  it  contains  every  grace  really,  in  the 
seed  and  principle,  though  no  grace  is  perfect  in  its  degree. 

Justification  is  another  privilege  of  believers.  Though  distinct  in  its  nature 
from  regeneration,  it  is  inseparably/  connected  with  it.  Justification  is  a  change  of 
the  sinner  s  state,  regeneration  is  a  change  of  his  heart.  The  one  is  an  act  of  God 
without  him,  the  other  is  the  work  of  God  within  him.  The  one  respects  the 
penaltij  of  the  law,  and  the  punishmetit  which  it  threatens,  the  other  respects  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  and  the  obedience  which  it  requires.  In  the  one  the  believer 
IS  delivered  from  the  gui/t  of  sin,  in  the  other  from  its  power.  In  the  one  he  has  a 
title  to  heaven,  and  in  the  other  a  begun  mectiiess  for  it. 

The  foundat'on  of  justification  is  the  meritorious  righteousness  of  the  Divine 
Surety  exclusive  of  all  qualifications  in  the  person  justified,  or  any  works  per- 
formed by  him.  The  faith  by  which  he  is  justified  is  of  the  operation  of  God  and 
It  neither  justifies  by  virtue  of  its  habit,  or  existence  in  the  soul  as  a  grace  of  the 
bpnit,  nor  yet  by  its  own  act,  as  it  is  exercised  by  the  soul;  but  it  justifies  as  an 
nistrument  or  hand  of  the  soul,  which  it  stretches  forth  to  receive  the  gift  of 
Christ  s  righteousness,  exhibited  as  the  object  of  justifying  faith  in  the  word  of 
grace  and  claims  an  interest  in  it  as  its  own.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  im- 
puted to  the  sinner  by  God,  at  the  time  when  it  is  received  by  faith.  And  when 
It  is  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  infused  into  his  nature,  but  in  law  reckoning  it  is 
so  placed  to  hi.s  account  that  it  is  as  pleadable  by  him  for  acceptance  with  Go'd  and 
eternal  life,  as  if  it  had  been  wrought  out  bv  him  in  his  own  person. 

In  .lustification  the  believer  not  only  obtains  a  title  to  life,  which  he  cannot  lose 
again,  but  also  a  full,  free,  and  irreversible  pardon  of  all  his  sins  When  he  is 
justified,  he  is  completely  freed  from  the  law,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  both  in  its 
precept  and  penalty.  He  is  freed  from  the  precept  of  the  law,  as  a  covenant  be- 
cause 111  the  covenant  of  works  the  law's  precept  was  prescribed  to  Adam  a's  the 
foundation  of  a  title  to  life,  but  it  is  not  prescribed  to  the  believer  for  this  end  in 
the  gospel.  But  though  the  believer  is  freed  from  the  precept  of  the  law  in  its 
federal  form,  as  obedience  to  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  title  to  life,  accordinL'  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  works,  yet  he  is  not  freed  from  if.  obli-. 
gation,  as  it  is  the  eternal  rule  of  righteousness,  resulting  immediately  from  the  all- 
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)ierfect  nature  of  the  divine  Lawgiver:  for  in  this  sense  the  law  must  have  been 
the  rule  of  obedience  to  man,  though  it  luul  never  been  delivered  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  covenant;  and  in  this  sense  the  law  is  unalterable  in  its  obligation,  till 
the  nature  of  the  Lawgiver  be  changed,  and  man  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  moral  gov- 
ernment. This  natural  law  is  taken  into  the  gospel  system,  and  is  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  as  Mediator,  and  it  is  obligatory  on  all  his  mystical  members,  not  as  in  the 
old  covenant  that  they  may  obtain  a  title  to  life  by  obeying  it,  but  as  the  rule  of 
their  obedience  :  which  obedience  is  at  once  the  evidence  of  their  title  to  life  by 
faith  in  the  Saviour's  righteousness,  and  their  meetness  for  the  possession  of  eter- 
nal life,  in  respect  of  the  frame  and  temper  of  their  mind ;  for  without  holiness,  in 
this  sense,  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 

In  justification  the  believer  is  also  freed  from  the  law's  penalty,  or  v/hich  is  the 
same  thing,  he  obtains  the  remission  of  sin,  and  is  exempted  for  ever  from  the  pun- 
ishment and  vindictive  wrath  it  deserves.  There  hath  been  a  controversy  keenly 
agitated  among  divines,  about  the  pardon  of  sin  obtained  in  justification.  Some 
maintain  that,  in  justification,  all  sins  are  pardoned,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Others  assert  that,  in  justification,  only  past  and  present  sins  are  pardoned,  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  remission  of  future  sins,  upon  renewed  repentance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  blood  of  atonement.  This  controversy,  like  many  others,  has  been 
very  fruitless,  and  consists  rather  in  words  than  things.  The  doctrine  of  scripture 
concerning  the  pardon  of  sin  seems  to  be  as  follows.  In  justification  a  complete  and 
irrevocable  pardon,  of  all  sin  already  committed,  is  obtained.  And  the  justified 
believer  being  now  happily  delivered  out  of  his  old  covenant  state,  and  interested 
in  the  new  covenant  and  its  glorious  Head,  such  is  the  nature  and  contexture  of 
the  new  covenant,  within  the  bond  of  which  he  is  brought,  that  no  sins,  which  he 
afterwards  commits,  ever  expose  him  to  condemnation  ;  for  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ;  there  is  none  in  time,  there  will  be  none 
at  death,  none  at  the  great  day  of  final  retribution,  none  to  all  eteriiittf.  Not  that 
believer's  sins  less  deserve  punishment,  in  their  owti  nature,  than  his  sins  while 
an  unbeliever;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  more  intrinsic  demerit  in  them  than  the 
sins  of  his  foi'mer  state,  as  they  are  committed  against  greater  degrees  of  light, 
love,  and  mercy  manifested  to  him,  and  greater  internal  ability  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. But  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  under  which  he  now  is,  preserves  him 
for  ever  free  from  the  law  of  works,  so  that  he  can  never  he  sulijected  either  to 
the  commanding  or  condenniing  power  of  that  covenant.  But  though  the  believer 
cannot  sin  against  the  law  of  works,  and  therefore  cannot  be  condemned  by  that 
law  to  eternal  punishment,  yet  times  innumerable,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  he 
sins  against  the  law,  as  the  rule  of  his  obedience.  And  though  the  sins  which  he 
commits  in  his  new  state,  against  the  law  in  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  do  not 
expose  him  to  vindictive  punishment,  yet  they  expose  him  to  the  chastisements 
and  corrections  of  G!od  as  a  Father,  who  loves  his  children  in  his  heart,  though 
he  may  have  the  rod  in  his  hand.  And  however  the  wicked  may  sometimes  pass 
with  impunity  in  the  present  life,  as  their  time  of  punishment  is  approaching,  yet 
if  God's  dear  children  ofiTend,  they  will  certainly  meet  with  correction  and  the 
discipline  of  the  cross;  for  though  in  mercy  he  will  save  their  souls,  he  will  take 
vengeance  on  their  inventions.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  his  children  to  pray  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  daily  committed  against  the  divine  law,  as  the  rule  of 
their  obedience;  and  also  that  they  may  obtain  the  sense  of  the  primary  pardon  of 
sin  in  the  day  of  believing. 

As  believers  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  and  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  so  by  him  they  obtain  the  inestimable  privilege  of  adoption  into  the  divine 
family. 

There  is  a  twofold  adoption  mentioned  in  scripture;  there  is  a  general  adoption 
into  a  visible  church  state,  when  men  are  brought  externally  into  covenant  with 
(Sod,  as  were  first  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  the  Gentiles.  But  many,  who  arc 
the  sons  of  God  in  this  respect,  are  his  enemies,  ami  will  at  last  be  found  among 
the  workers  of  iniquity. 

But  the  privilege  of  adoption,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  peculiar  to  believers; 
adoption  in  the  proper  notion  of  it  consists  in  taking  a  person  into  a  family,  and 
making  him  an  heir,  though  he  is  not  so  by  his  birth.  It  is  so  with  the  ado|)ted  sons 
of  God.  Thougli  by  nature  the  children  of  the  devil  a)id  heirs  of  hell,  by  adop- 
tion they  ])ecome  the  children  of  God  and  the  heirs  of  glory.  l\Ien  usually  adopt 
into  their  families  those  who  possess  some  amiable  (jualities  in  (heir  estimation,  or 
because  they  have  no  children  of  their  own  ;  but  those,  who  by  adoption  arc  ad- 
mitted into  the  heavenly  family,  are  destitute  of  every  amiable  and    desirable 
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quiilification.  Nor  does  tbe  great  Father  of  all  stand  in  need  of  adopting  any  such 
into  his  family  for  want  of  children;  for  besides  his  own  Son,  in  whom  he  is  in- 
finitely well  pleased,  he  has  millions  of  holy  angels,  his  sons  by  creation,  who 
never  offended  him. 

By  being  the  adopted  sons  of  God,  believers  have  a  title  to  all  the  privileges  of 
his  children.  They  possess  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  as  inseparably  connected  with 
their  sonship,  whereby  they  call  God  their  Father,  and  worship  and  serve  him 
with  the  affections  and  dispositions  of  sons. 

They  are  entitled  to  protection,  provision,  correction,  to  grace  and  glory;  all 
things  are  theirs,  because  they  are  Christ's,  and  by  him  the  adopted  sons  of  God. 

And  as  they  are  renewed,  justified,  and  adopted,  so  they  are  sanctified,  and  are 
in  scripture  called  "  the  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  foundation  of  their 
sanctification  is  laid  in  their  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  Justification  is  an  act  of 
God,  because  it  \s  perfect  in  the  first  moment  of  believing;  sanctification  is  a  work 
of  God,  because  it  is  only  gradualh/  brought  to  perfection.  In  the  new  birth  the 
new  nature  exists  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  not  perfected  in  any  of 
them.  There  is  light  in  the  understanding,  love  in  the  will,  and  order  in  the 
affections ;  but  darkness,  enmity,  and  disorder  still  remain,  in  some  degree,  in  all 
those  powers  of  the  mind,  till  the  body  of  clay  be  dissolved.  Sanctification  is  the 
same  work  begun  in  conversion,  carried  on  to  perfection,  till  the  holy  nature  has 
perfectly  difl'used  itself  through  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  the  remainders  of 
the  body  of  death  are  entirely  extinguished.  The  continued  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
is  as  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  as  to  begin  it,  and  the  believer  is  as  dependent 
on  God  for  renewed  ability  to  exercise  the  grace  he  has  received,  as  for  the  implan- 
tation of  grace  at  first,  or  for  the  support  and  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties  and 
members.  Though  sanctification  is  not  the  ground  of  the  believer's  title  to  hea- 
ven, but  Immanuel's  righteousness,  yet  it  answers  many  excellent  and  invaluable 
purposes.  It  illustrates  the  glorious  energy  and  power  of  divine  grace.  God  is 
glorified,  when  his  children  bring  forth  much  fruit.  The  Redeemer  is  satisfied 
when  he  sees  this  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
Spirit  is  glorified  and  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  ap[)lying  work,  in  reducing 
the  rebellious  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  It  is  profitable  to  the  world,  as  a  visible 
representation  of  the  amiableness  and  beauty  of  real  religion,  and  a  practical  testi- 
mony and  remonstrance  against  sin.  It  is  profitable  to  the  Christian  himself,  as  it 
is  a  source  of  much  inward  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  joy;  as  it  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  justification,  ajid  as  it  qualifies  him  in  respect  of  the  frame  and  temper 
of  his  mind,  for  the  immediate  vision  of  God's  face.  Foi'  there  must  always  be  a 
correspondence  and  agreement  between  the  faculties  and  powers  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  objects  to  be  enjoyed,  before  they  can  afford  real  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Though  the  polluted  and  impure  were  not  excluded  from  heaven,  by  the  express 
declaration  and  appointment  of  God,  the  depravity  of  their  own  hearts  would  en- 
tirely disqualify  them  for  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  the  celestial  state.  A 
sow  would  not  be  more  out  of  its  proper  element  in  a  royal  palace,  or  a  fish  on  the 
dry  land,  than  a  polluted  sinner  in  this  blissful  habitation  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness. But  by  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  the  Christian  is  brought  into  a 
proper  frame  and  aptitude  for  the  ol)jects,  employments,  and  satisfactions  of  the 
better  country.  And  his  perseverance  in  a  state  of  grace  and  holiness,  till  he 
come  thither,  is  secured  by  the  divine  decree,  the  constitution  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, the  merits  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  power,  faithfulness,  and 
love  of  God. 

Death  also  is  the  Christian's.  Though  he  is  not  exempted  from  its  stroke,  lie 
is  delivered  from  its  sting.  Death,  which  puts  a  final  period  to  the  carnal,  tu- 
multuous, and  insipid  joys  of  the  wicked,  and  dismisses  their  souls  to  the  place 
of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  is  to  the  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  a  period  to 
all  the  labours  and  distresses  of  this  mortal  life,  and  a  blessed  introduction  to  that 
fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  God's  right  hand.  Like  the  fiery  chariot,  in  -which  the 
holy  Tishbite  ascended,  death  transports  the  gracious  soul  to  the  excellent  glory. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  separated  from  its  kindred  clay,  his 
body  must  descend  into  the  grave  and  see  corruption,  but  there  it  sleeps,  as  in  a 
peaceful  habitation  and  quiet  resting-place,  free  from  all  the  troubles,  storms,  and 
tumults  of  life.  And,  though  it  mingle  with  its  original  dust  and  see  corruption, 
still  it  is  precious  in  the  Redeemer's  sight,  and  a  part  of  bis  mystical  body.  And, 
being  so  nearly  related  to  him,  and  a  part  of  himself,  though  it  be  forgotten  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  him,  nor  cease  to  be  the  object  of  his 
tender  care.   When  the  great  rising  day  is  come,  be  will  reanimate  the  dead  bodies 
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of  his  saints  with  their  former  souls,  and  raise;  them  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
much  fairer,  more  improved,  and  glorious  forms  than  those  wasted,  disfigured,  and 
corruptible  frames,  which  death  lodged  in  the  gloomy  repositories  of  the  grave. 
At  this  wished  for  period,  death  and  the  grave  will  be  swallowed  up  in  victory 
with  respect  to  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ.  The  resurrection  bodies  of 
the  just  will  be  composed  of  the  same  material  substance  with  their  present  bodies, 
l)ut  strangely  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  spiritual  qualities,  that  they  maybe 
capable  to  bear  the  visions  of  glory,  and  to  be  meet  companions  to  their  souls  in 
the  joys  and  exercises  of  a  blessed  eternity.  The  bodies  of  the  righteous  will 
be  raised  up  from  the  grave  in  union  to  their  mystical  Head,  by  his  Spirit,  who 
dwelleth  in  them  ;  but  those  of  the  wicked  will  be  quickened  by  the  power  of 
Christ  as  a  judge.  The  saints  will  ascend  in  tlieir  wliole  persons  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  when  they  are  brought  before  his  venerable  tribunal,  the  glo- 
rious Judge  will,  with  infinite  delight  and  satisfiiction,  and  to  their  unspeakable 
joy,  pronounce  the  irreversible  sentence,  adjudging  them  to  eternal  life.  They 
will  also  acquiesce  in  that  doleful  sentence,  which  the  righteous  Judge  will  pro 
nounce  against  apostate  angels  aiid  reprobate  men,  appointing  them  to  endless 
misery,  in  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  their  crimes. 

And  after  the  solemn  process  of  that  day  is  ended,  the  glorious  Judge  of  all 
will  return  to  his  Father's  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  myriads  of  attending  angels, 
and  the  whole  church  of  the  redeemed,  and  introduce  them  with  gladness  great, 
and  mirth  on  every  side,  into  his  Father's  presence,  where  their  knowledge  and 
holiness,  happiness  and  glory,  shall  be  perfect,  and  continue  through  the  unniea- 
surable  extent  of  unceasing  duration. 

Thus  I  have  laid  together  in  a  (;onnected  series  a  number  of  the  capital  truths  of 
divine  revelation,  without  attempting  to  prove  them  from  the  sacred  oracles,  that 
they  might  be  brought  within  a  more  narrow  compass.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  harmony  and  analogy  of  divine  truth,  will  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  small  treatise  have  a  foundation 
in  the  word  of  inspiration,  and  are  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  The  truths — selected  from  scripture  in  this  short 
running  narration — are  the  truths  inculcated  by  the  Relief  ministers  upon  the 
people  of  their  pastoral  charge,  the  saving  influence  and  energy  whereof  they  de- 
sire they  and  their  hearers  may  experience  upon  their  hearts,  and  then  they  doubt 
not  but  they  will  be  saved  themselves,  and  they  who  hear  them. 

And  now  let  the  candid  world  judge  whether  those  professed  witnesses  for  truth 
are  not  as  forward  us  wise,  who  injuriously  charge  the  Relief  ministers  with  de- 
luding the  generation,  and  relieving  them  from  the  yoke  of  Christ.  If  to  preach 
the  above-mentioned  system  of  divine  truths  is  to  relieve  the  generation  from  the 
Redeemer's  yoke,  what  sort  of  truths  do  these  men  themselves  preach  to  bring 
them  under  it? 


VII. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baine's  Letter  of  Resignation. 

Paisley,  Febriiarg  10,  1766. 
Reverend  Dear  Sir, — It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  met- with 
my  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  as  it  would  have  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  acquainting  them  with  what  I  now  inform  you  of  as  their  moderator,  to  be  laid 
before  them,  namely,  that  I  entirely  give  up  my  charge  of  the  high  church  in  this 
town,  and  the  care  of  the  flock  belonging  to  it,  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery. 
They  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  advanced  in  life,  who  see  not  that  an  house  for 
worship  so  very  large  as  the  high  church,  and  commonly  so  crowded,  must  be  very- 
unequal  to  my  strength.  And  this  burden  was  made  more  heavy,  by  denying  me 
a  session  to  assist  me  in  the  common  concerns  of  the  parish,  which  I  certainly  had 
a  title  to.  Nor  am  I  singular  in  thinking  so,  as  I  have  the  opinion  of  the  first 
judge  of  the  kingdom,  that,  to  say  no  more,  it  was  peevish  to  refuse  it.  But  the 
load. became  quite  intolerable,  Avhen,  by  a  late  unhappy  process,  the  just  and  natu- 
ral right  of  it  was  wrested  from  us,  which  drove  away  twelve  men  of  excellent 
character  from  sitting  in  session  ;  so  that  I  have  not  one  elder  to  five  himdred  ex- 
aminable persons  in  my  proportion.  Nor  does  it  alleviate  the  burden,  that  the 
session's  right  was  so  tamely  given   up  (some   perhaps  will  say,  betrayed)  by 
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•etliers,  wbo  ought  to  have  defended  it;  for  in  any  society,  where  candour  is 
thought  to  be  gone,  confidence  must  die.  I  would  earnestly  beg  of  my  brethren 
to  think,  that  this  change  of  my  condition,  and  charge  I  have  accepted,  makes  no 
change  in  my  creed  or  Christian  belief;  none  in  my  principles  of  Christian  and 
ministerial  communion ;  nay,  none  in  my  cordial  regard  to  the  constitution  and 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  I  solemnly  engaged  to  support  some 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  hope  to  do  so  while  I  live.  At  the  same  time  I 
abhor  persecution  in  every  form,  and  that  abuse  of  church  power  of  late,  which  to 
me  appears  inconsistent  with  humanity,  with  the  civil  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
destructive  of  the  ends  of  our  office  as  ministers  of  Christ.  I  would  only  add,  and 
assure  my  brethren,  that  I  go  away  with  a  grateful  sense  of  their  civilities  to  me 
while  among  them  :  as  a  small  recompense,  it  is  my  heart's  desire  to  God,  that 
they  and  their  flocks  may  prosper  ;  and  that  they  may  be  directed  to  promote  a 
speedy  and  comfortable  settlement  of  a  pastor  over  that  very  numerous  and  affec- 
tionate people,  who  are  now  my  charge  no  more.  With  esteem  I  am,  Reverend 
dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.  James  Baine. 

Directed,  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Croohshanks, 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  Mearns. 


VIII. 

Dissenting  Churches  in  Scotland  in  1773,  with  the  Names 
OF  THEIR  Ministers. 


BURGHER  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD. 


Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 


Coiigrcgations. 

ATimes  of  Ministers. 

Coiujregations. 

Names  of  Mnisters. 

C.Tames  Fisher 
^George  Henderson 

PoUokshaws 

Da-i-id  Walker 

(^lasgow 

Paisley 

Samurl  Kiiiloch 

Falkiik 

John  Belft-age 

KUbai-chan 

Jclin  Liiids.-iy 

Cumbernauld 

James  Moir 

Greenock 

WiUiaui  Ricliardson 

Kirkintilloch 

John  Thomson 

Cambusnethan 

Vacant 

Stirling 

Robert  Caniitbell 

Ku-k  of  Shotts 

Vacant              ,» 

Dunblane 

Michael  GUfillan 

KUmamock 

Vacant 

Down,  or  Bridge- 
Teath 

°^'  1      WiUiam  Fletcher 

Cumnock 

Vacant 

Presbytery  of  Pert 

H  AND  Dunfermline. 

Dunfermline 

John  Smith 

Dundee 

WUliam  Ballantyne 

Perth 

John  Jervie 

Aberdeen 

Alexander  Dick 

Kirkcaldy 

Robert  Shin-a 

Glentm-ck 

Alexander  Hunter 

Scoon 

James  Wylie 

KUmeny 

George  Thomson 

Kennoway 

WiUiam  Arnot 

Dunning 

John  M'Kie 

Auchtermuchty 

Jcihn  Frazer 

Kinross 

Vacant 

Orwell 

Thomas  Porteous 

St.  Andrews 

Vacant 

Lochgelly 

David  C4reig 

Brechin 

Vacant 

AUoa 

Thomas  Waters 

Presbytery  c 

F  Edinburgh. 

Linton 

James  Mair 

Coldstream 

John  Riddoch 

Dalkeith 

William  llutton 

Dunse 

Andrew  Da^^dson 

Haddington 

John  BrottTi 

Berwick 

Alexander  Dickson 

Edinburgh 

John  Patison 

Whitburn 

Vacant 

Stow 

WiUiam  Kidston 

Bathgate 
Torphichen 

Vacant 

Stitchill 

George  Coventiy 

Vacant 

Jedburgh 

Alexander  Shanks 

Linlithgow 

Vacant 

Kelso 

Robert  Xichol 

Tranent 

Vacant 

Liddesdale 

James  Fletcher 

North  Berwick 

Vacant 

Selkirk 

George  Lawson 

Hanick 

Vacant 

Ecclesfcchan 

John  Johnston 

New-Town 

Vacant 

Biggar 

John  Low 

Ettrick 

Vacant 

Dunbar 

John  Henderson 

Moffat 

Vacant 

Musselburgh 

James  Scot 

In  connection  with  this  synod  there  are  three  presbyteries  in  Ireland,  our  settle 
ments  in  England,  and  four  in  'America  with  several  vacancies. 
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ANTIBURGHER  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD. 
Presbytery  of  Perth. 


Conffixgatiotis. 

Kinkell 

Kinclaven 

Montrose 

Methven 

Logiealmond 

I'a'th  of  Stx'uichU 

Errol 

Rattray 

Abcrnethy 


Names  of  Miniiters. 
.Tohn  Muckarsie 
Alexander  l!lj-th 
Colin  Mackie 
John  Wilson 
Alexander  I'reston 
Laiu'ence  Reid 
Robert  Watson 
James  Henderson 
Colin  Brown 


Congregatkms. 

BretAin 

licnbobn 

Dundee 

DunibaiTow 

Muirton 

John's  Haven 

Perth 

Cupar  of  Angus 

Ivirriemuir 


Xames  of  Ministers. 
John  Gray 
David  Harjier 
William  Barlas 
John  Young 
James  Imrie 
Da\-id  Harper 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 


Glasgow  Presbytery. 


Kilniaurs 
Mearns 

Glasgow 

Hamilton 
PaisKy 
Greenock 
Kilwinning 


David  Smvton 
Anib'ew  Tlionisim 

fJohn  Janiieson 
James  Ramsay 
William  Oliver 
James  Ellice 
John  Buist 
William  Jamieson 


Aucliinleck 

Beitb 

Strathaven 

Ayr 

Nev^'miUs 

Colmonell 

Isle  of  Bute 


Robert  Smith 
Andrew  Mitcliel 
David  Somerville 
John  Clarkson 
James  Gray 

Vacant 

Vacant 


Stirling  Presbytery. 


Muekart 

Denny 

AUoa 

Balfron 

Stirling 

Dunblane  7 

Green-Loaning  J 


William  Mair 
John  Walker 
William  Moncrief 
James  Mitchel 
John  Heugh 

Thomas  Russell 


Falldrk 

Cvmibernauld 

CrieflF  1 

ComrieJ 

Buchli^ie 

Kibuaronock 


Josiali  Hunter 
Walter  Leithead 

James  Barlass 

John  France 
Vacant 


Edinburgh  Presbytery. 


Edinburgh 

Howgate 

Dalkeith 

Elsrighill 

East  Barns 

Craig-Mailen 

Mid-Calder 


Adam  Gib 
Andrew  Bunyan 
John  Robertson 
John  Anderson 
Robert  Cunynghame 
Alexander  6liver 
William  M'George 


Haddington 

Bon-owstounness 

Whitbui-n 

Leith 

Lauder 

Coldingham 


Laurence  Witherspoou 
Thomas  Cleland 
Archibald  Bruce 
John  Proudfoot 

A'acant 

Vacant 


Sanquhar  Presbytery. 


Orr 

Sanquliar 
Wigton 
Lockerby 

John  Mulligan 
John  Goodlet 
Andrew  Ogilvie 
George  Mm-ray 

Dumfi-ies 
Stj-anraer 
Carsphairn 

WUliam  Inglis 
William  Drysdale 
Vacant 

Kirkcaldy 

Presbytery. 

Cairney-Hill 
Burntisland 

Lesly 

Pathhead  of  Kukca 

James  Burt 
Richard  Jermcnt 
Simon  Dempster 
dy   Thomas  Thomson 

Ceres 

OrweU 

St.  Monance 

Leven 

Thomas  Bennet 
James  Russell 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Elgin  Pr 

ESBYTERY. 

Craigdam 

William  Brown 

Clola 

William  Mitchell 

Bogbole"! 
Nairn     J 

Elgin 
Huntly  ") 
Grange   > 
Cabroch  j 

Henry  Clark 

I'atrick  Buchanan 
Thomas  Duncan 

George  Cowie 

Wick     J 

Thurso  * 
Aberdeen         ^ 
Inverness 
]\)rres 
Nairn 

Thomas  Darg 

Vacant 
Vacant 
Vacant 
Vacant 

Earlston  F 

RESBYTERY. 

Dunse 

Earlston 
llidhobn 
TJorhani 

{John  M'hito 

i  John  White,  junior 
John  Dalziel 
Andrew  Amot 
James  Mon-ison 

Peebles 

Jedburgh 

lla«-ick 

KbIso 

Gatesham 

Michael  Arthur 
John  Robertson 
John  Young 
John  ^luirhead 

A'acant 
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Is.  B. It  is  supposed  that  there  are  seven  or  eight  vacancies  in  this  Synod, 

M'hich  are  not  marked  above. 

In  connection  with  this  Synod  there  are  four  congregations  in  England,  most  of 
whom  are  Scotch. 

In  Ireland  they  have  two  Presbyteries,  consisting  of  eight  settled  congregations 
each,  and  several  vacancies. 

In  America  they  have  ten  Missionaries,  at  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

They  have  thirteen  probationers,  and  seven  young  men  on  trials,  2d  September, 
1773. 

RELIEF  SYNOD, 

With  the  Dates  of  the  Erection  of  the  different  Churches. 


Edinburgh  Presbytery. 


C'oi>grega,tion». 

Eclinbvu'gli 

Dunse 

Jedburgh 

Falkirk 

Dalkeith 

Cupar-Flfe 


Gl.-isgow 
Punfermline 
Anderston 
Campbelton 


Names  of  MinisUrs. 
James  Baine — 1765 
Alex.  Siinson — 1762 
Thomas  BeU— 17-57 
Michael  Boston — 1770 
Alex.  Hutcheson— 1768 
Laurence  Bonar — 1770 


;  Congregations. 

Largo 

Kilsyth 

Kilmaronock 

BothweU 

Dysart 

St.  Niniaus 


Glasgow  Presbytery. 


WUliam  Crudeu— 1765 
Thomas  GUlespie — 1752 
Joseph  NeU— 1769 
Robert  Piukerton— 1766 


Auchtermuchty 
CoUiisbm-gh 
Irvine 
Blair-Logie  * 


Xames  of  ^Rnister!. 
Robert  Paterson — 1771 
John  Graham — 1770 

Vacant — 1772 

Vacant— 1762 

Vacant — 1772 

Vacant — 1772 


Thomas  Scott— 1762 
James  Cowan — 1760 
Vacant — 1771 
1761 


OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  DISSENTERS. 


SandhUls  near  Glasgow  John  M-MiUan 
Quarrelwood  near  Dum- 

Mes  John  Com-tas 

Pentland  John  Thorbui-n 

Douglas  John  Fairley 


Edinbui'gh 

Kirkcaldy 

Denhohn 

Glasgow 

Orwell 


James  HaU 
James  Kircaldie 
John  Amot 

Vacant 

Vacant 


BEREAN  CHURCH. 

M-Rae  |  Edinburgh 


John  Barclay 


Inverkeithing 
Glasgow 


Not  Connected  with  any  Party. 
I  Kinglassie 


Peter  Reikie 


IX. 

List  of  Pamphlets  on  the  Relief  Terms  of  Communion,  as 
FIXED  BY  Synod  1773-4. 

This  was  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  important  controversies  which  has  raged 
among  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland  ;  Burghers,  Antiburghers,  Cameronians,  and 
Relief  writers  engaged  in  it.      The  publications  were  nearly  in  the  following 

order. 

1.  Terms  of  Communion  agreed  upon  by  the  Scots  Methodists,  but  generally 
known  by  the  specious  denomination  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief.  In  a  Letter 
from  a  Presbyterian  to  his  Friend  in  Aberdeen.  1775  or  6.  (The  Author,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  minister  of  the  Antiburgher  Church,  Cupar-Fife.  Have  seen 
the  Third  Edition,  printed  1779.)  .  „  ,.  .      ^  . 

2  A  Just  View  of  the  Principles  of  the  Presbytery  of  Relief.  Being  an  An- 
swer to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  &c.  By  a  Lover  of  the 
Truth  in  Fife.  1777.  (Author  understood  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  Relief 
minister,  Dysart.) 


#  At  tlie  time,  1773,  out  of  communion  «ith  the  ReUef,  but  returned  again. 
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3.  The  ReKef  Scheme  Consideretl.  1778.  (Author  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  Anti- 
burgher  minister,  Glasgow.) 

4.  A  Compendious  View  of  the  Religious  System  maintained  by  the  Synod  of 
Relief,  together  with  a  distinct  Account  of  the  Points  in  difference  between  the 
Synod  of  Relief  and  the  National  Establishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Seces- 
sion on  the  other.  By  Patrick  Hutchison,  A.  M.,  minister  of  the  gospel  in  St. 
Ninians.     1779- 

5.  A  Review  of  a  late  publication  entitled  "  A  Compendious  View  of  the  Re- 
ligious System  maintained  by  the  Synod  of  Relief,"  &c.  By  James  Ramsay,  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  in  Glasgow.     1779. 

6.  The  Re-exhibition  of  the  Burgher  Testimony,  &c.     1779. 

7.  A  few  Animadversions  on  the  Re-exhibition  of  the  Burgher  Testimony,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Principles  of  the  Relief  Church.  By  Patrick  Hutchison, 
St.  Ninians.     1779. 

8.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  By 
Patrick  Hutchison,  St.  Ninians.     1779. 

9.  A  Wonderful  Surprise — to  see  a  professed  Presbyter  cutting  the  nerves  of 
Presbyterian  Principles.     By  John  Glen,  Port-Glasgow.     1779. 

10.  An  Antidote  against  Slander.     1779.     Anon.     Relief  publication. 

11.  The  JMorality  and  Obligation  of  Public  Religious  Vows  or  Covenants  illus- 
trated.    By  David  Walker,  minister,  Pollokshaws.     1780. 

12.  A  Defence  of  Covenanting,  against  the  Attacks  made  thereon  in  a  late 
Publication,  entitled  "  A  Dissertation,"  &c.,  by  P.  Hutchison.  In  Seven  Letters 
to  the  Author  of  that  Dissertation.  By  Rev.  George  Witock,  minister,  Anti- 
burgher  Church,  Dalkeith. 

13.  The  Duty  of  Covenanting.  Four  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Graham,  lat- 
terly of  Newcastle.     1780. 

14.  The  Rev.  John  Thomson,  Kirkintilloch,  also  published  a  Pamphlet,  in  1780, 
against  Hutchison's  Dissertation. 

15.  Animadversions  on  Two  Pamphlets  published  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ramsay 
and  Walker.     By  Patrick  Hutchison,  St.  Ninians.     1781. 

16.  A  Candid  Examination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchison's  Animadversions,  &c. 
By  David  Walker,  Pollokshaws.     1782. 

17.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Relief  Church,  and  a  few  Subjects  of  Contro- 
versy discussed  ;  with  an  Address  to  the  Burgher  Clergy.  By  James  Smith, 
minister,  Dunfermline.  Edinburgh:  M,DCCLXXXIII.  By  mistake  on  the  title 
page,  it  is  marked  M,DCCLXX1II,  an  X  being  awanting. 

18.  A  Candid  Vindication  of  the  Secession  Church.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  Newcastle.     1790. 

19.  Testimony-bearing  Exemplified.  (Preface,  by  T.  H.  1791.)  Author, 
Rev.  Thomas  Henderson,  Reformed  Presbytery. 

Besides  these  pamphlets,  all  of  which  have  been  seen  and  read  by  the  writer, 
save  Thomson's  of  Kirkintilloch,  and  Graham's  Four  Sermons  on  Covenanting, 
tliere  was  no  Testimony  published  by  any  of  the  Scottish  Dissenters  which  did 
not  contain  a  section  more  or  less  bitter  against  the  principles  of  Christian  com- 
munion adopted  by  the  Relief  synod.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  lamentable  con- 
founding of  the  free  communion  of  saints  with  the  free  communion  of  the  ivorld. 
The  thing,  however,  is  now  understood,  and  fighting  has  ceased. 


X. 

Ret.  Neil  Douglas. 

As  Mr.  Douglas,  after  his  second  mission  to  the  Highlands,  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety,  the  outlines  of  his  history  are  worthy  of  being  noticed.  His  church 
at  Dundee  was  far  from  being  in  a  healthy  state  when  be  returned.  It  had  suffered 
nmch  from  his  absence.  He  began  to  reform  it  as  well  as  the  state,  by  laying  aside 
preaching-days  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  dispensing  the  ordi- 
nance more  frequently.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  synod,  but  the  synod,  pru- 
dently, would  not  interfere  ;  but  recommended  to  him  and  his  people  mutual  for- 
bearance about  Sacramental  preaclilng-days.  Tlie  civil  authorities  in  Dundee  had 
distressed  his  family  when  he  was  in  the  Highlands  by  calling  upon  them  peremp- 
torily to  pay  some  arrears  of  taxes,  trliding  them  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
had  not  been  paid.     Reports  were  in  continual  circulation  that  he  was  to  be  seized 
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and  tried  for  sedition.  All  these  tbings  conspired  to  make  him  very  uncomfort- 
able in  his  charge.  He  therefore  gave  up  his  church  and  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  set  up  a  printing  press,  resolving  to  support  himself  as  an  author  and 
printer,  and  to  preach  when  he  had  an  opportunity.  His  propensities  led  him  to  be 
very  erratic  in  his  movements,  and  to  preach  rather  according  to  his  own  partialities 
than  according  to  presbyterian  order.  Having  preached  to  a  rebellious  congrega- 
tion, his  name  was  removed  from  the  roll  of  preachers  by  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  after  remaining  for  a  time  in  this  predicament,  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  being  again  employed  as  a  preacher  by  the  synod,  he  began  to  preach  in 
a  new  denomination.  Before  he  left  Dundee  there  were  said  to  be  some  com- 
plaints, but  they  never  came  to  the  church  courts,  that  he  was  preaching  in  a 
somewhat  offensive  form  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  His  views  now  be- 
came more  definite,  and  taking  another  step,  he  preached  without  disguise  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  He  first  went  to  Greenock  as  the  pastor  of  a 
Universalist  church,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Glasgow. 

Amid  his  religious  changes,  which  were  much  regretted  by  his  brethren,  for  he 
was  much  esteemed,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  philanthropy,  he  continued  faithful  to  his 
principles  of  political  reform,  and  even  went  to  a  dangerous  extreme  when  he  was 
free  from  the  controlling  influence  of  his  co-presbyters.  He  sufl^ered  the  distraint 
of  his  goods  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
political  principles.  In  the  year  1799,  his  printing  press  was  broken,  his  premises 
entered,  and  some  of  his  pamphlets  seized  as  seditious.  His  first  wife  being  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Melville's,  he  wrote  to  him,  and,  through  his  interference,  the  mat- 
ter was  quashed,  and  his  publications  restored.  While  in  Glasgow,  Government 
again  laid  its  hand  upon  him  in  the  year  1817,  and  he  was  tried  at  Edinburgh  for 
preaching  sedition.  The  trial  came  to  nothing.  The  Glasgow  sheriff-officers,  who 
had  been  appointed  as  spies  over  him,  could  bring  no  definite  charge  against  him. 
He  returned  to  Glasgow  in  triumph.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  1823, 
aged  73.  On  his  death-bed  he  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  of  Paisley,  who 
repeated  it  in  presbytery,  that  if  he  had  his  public  ministry  to  recommence,  he 
would  study  to  avoid  two  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen.  I.  He  would  preach 
less  on  politics ;  and,  2.  He  would  leave  the  final  condition  of  the  wicked  to  a 
good  God,  fully  persuaded  that  he  would  do  that  which  was  just  and  right. 

In  his  character  there  were  many  excellent  points.  Alas  !  poor  man,  his  mind, 
when  a  student,  had  given  way;  and  he,  like  others  in  the  same  circumstances, 
was  ever  afterwards  far  more  the  child  of  impressions  than  those  who  have  always 
been  sane.  A  hard-hearted  world  too  seldom,  in  charity,  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  this  lamentable  fact.  The  tender  heart  bleeds  for  him.  Ah  !  what  a  matter 
of  thankfulness  when  the  judgment  always  continues  as  calm  and  clear  in  life 
as  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  when  our  last  moments  are  not  corrective  of  errors, 
but  brightened  up  with  clearer  views  of  gospel  truth,  always  held,  always  loved, 
and  then  esteemed  far  above  rubies ! 
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